UNIVERSITY  OF  ”  UNOIS 
LIBRARY 

AT  URBANA-CHAiv:,  AIGN 
ARCHITECTURE 


address 


lUnvmrt)  1906 


HARDWARE 

CONTRACTORS 


Architects  and  Builders 
should  remember  that 
we  make  a  specialty  of 
of  contracting  for 

Fine 

Builder's 

Hardware 

We  give  every  job  our 
careful  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  insuring  your  get¬ 
ting  the  best  for  your 
money. 


GARDNER 

HARDWARE  CO. 

304-306  Hennepin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Special  design  fur 

Minnesota  .Stats  Capitol 

Approved  by 
CASS  GILBERT 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  and  Birch  in 
Classic  and  Modern  Designs.  Ceilings, 
Cornices,  Coves,  1’riezes,  Etc. 

The  Decorators’  Supply  Co. 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  X 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Architectural  Decorations 


CAPITALS  IN 
COMPO  AND  CEMENT 


Concrete  is  King 

Houses  used  to  be  built  of  stone, 

- now  they  use - 


HOLLOW  CONCRETE 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 


Further  details,  cuts  and  information 
can  be  had  by  addressing 


'T'HE  use  of  Hollow  Concrete 
Building  Blocks  will  build 
you  a  house  at  a  saving  of  13  to 
27  per  cent. 

The  blocks  made  by  our  “Borst 
System”  produce  a  non-porous 
facing  in  perfect  imitation  of  any 
design  in  cut  or  hewn  stone  of  any 
natural  color. 

By  the  use  of  our  face  plates  (in¬ 
terchangeable',  the  face  of  blocks 
made  on  our  machine  produces  a 
wall  of  such  design  as  to  entirely 
destroy  sameness  and  monotony. 
Our  machine  is  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  product,  both  tried  and  tested. 

THE  IDEAL 

Is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  will  save  you  its  cost,  no  matter 
how  low-priced  construction. 


Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  sou™  S&T* TJIana 
X - — _ —  — - 
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'  ‘Sanito  ’  ’  U ” nnals 


With  Integral  Drip-Receptor  (Patent  applied  for) 

♦ 

For  Hotels,  Railway  and  Public  Comfort  Stations , 
Factories ,  Schools ,  Office  and  Public  Buildings 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  IVorks 

8 4- (go  Beekman  Street ,  TWw  York 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 
ST.  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 


The  "Sanito”  No.  .3  Urinal  with  integral  drip  receptor  is  an  admirable  combination  in  every  way  and 
will  appeal  to  architects,  sanitarians  and  plumbers.  The  all-porcelain  feature  of  the  "Sanito”  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  illustration.  The  proper  distribution  of  the  water  is  effected  by  the  nickel-plated  brass 
spreader.  The  fronts  are  half-rolled-tliat  is,  the  inner  half  has  full-round  corner  with  inward  projection 
so  that  water  from  the  flushing-spreader  will  not  splash  outside  the  urinal.  The  sides  of  the  urinal  are 
ground  so  that  they  will  fit  up  snugly  against  the  partitions. 
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“JfM-C" 


STEAM  and  WATER 

Any  desired  Surface 
For  any  Shape  or  Space 


1-2-3-4  COLUMN 
ALL  SIZES  AND  HEIGHTS 


’■GmercnCb. 


BOILERS  RADIATORS 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Supplies 

iaHl 


ous 


EATTLE 

H  Us  *1*.  - 


Oscar  Claussen 


Edward  P.  Burch 


Charles  L.  Pillsbury 


Clausen,  Burch  &  pillsbury 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 


EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 


Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Heating  Systems,  Pumping  Machlner 
Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  Etc. 


sry, 


514=515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main  3568 

ST.  PAIL 


1 208=  1210  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  1869 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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Quigley’s 
American 
Brand 

Concrete  Chimney 

*0  a. . 

Save  your  chimney 
Give  you  a  better  draft 
Prevent  smokey  chimneys 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Booklet. 

The  American  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

299  Church.  Street  New  Britain,  Conn* 


:  ARTISTIC  RELIEF  DECORATIONS 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modern  de¬ 
signs  of  weather-proof  ma¬ 
terials. 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carv¬ 
ings,  made  to  match  any 


kind  of  wood. 

BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences. 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-645  So.  Jefferson  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent,  K.  F.  LOTT,  627-C  Ryan  Euilding,  ST.  PAUL, 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


H.  KELLY  &  CO. 

Contracting 

Steam  Engineers 

Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

Large  Stock  Fine 
Gas  Fixtures 

&ao"odm  225-227-229  So.  Third  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Jno.  J.  Cone  A,  W.  Fiero  Robert  W.  Hunt  Jas.  C.  Hallsted  D.  \V.  McNaugher 

Robert  W.  hunt  &  Co. 

Bureau  of  Inspection,  Test  and  Consultation 

66  Broadway,  1121  The  Rookery,  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk  House, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  CANNON  ST.  E  ,G.  LONDON 

INSPECTION  OP 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers, 
Railway  Material. 

CHEMICAL  and  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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“WOLFF’S”  MONARCH  PORCELAIN  BATHS 

THE  "PEERLESS"  BATH. 

L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1856 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Office,  93  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO  Show  Rooms,  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

TRENTON  CHICAGO  DENVER 
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MENOMONIE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 


The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  COMPANY 


Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 

TERRA  COTTA 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Fire  Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Fire  Clay  Linings 

White  and  Brown  Lime  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 

OFFICE  201  ANDRUS  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


E6e  Northwestern  Lime  Company 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

General  Office 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

s:  68  Lower  Levee  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

SMAIiIi  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 


- FOR  THE  - - - 

HOUSEHOLD, 
RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS, 
SALOONS?  Etc. 


SOMETHING  OF  A  NOVELTY  in  the  way  of  a  small  electrically  operat¬ 
ed  refrigerating  machine  for  the  household  which  may  be  used  for  supplying 
a  refrigerator  box  with  dry  cold  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  ice  from  sterilized  or  otherwise  purified  water.  The  machine  has  a  re¬ 
frigerating  capacity  equal  to  the  melting  or  the  use  of  200  pounds  ol  ice  a  day.  It  is 
automatic  and  is  as  tree  from  complications  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  machine  of 
this  character.  It  is  installed  on  the  same  base  as  the  refrigerator,  becoming  part 
of  it,  so  that  the  entire  plant  is  shipped  as  a  unit,  it  being  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  the  power  and  water  when  it  is  ready  to  operate.  The  machine  is  especially 
adapted  to  motor  drive,  and  may  be  operated  by  a  one-half  horsepower  electric 
motor;  any  motive  power  however  may  be  employed.  When  operated  for  10 
or  12  hours  each  day  it  will  manufacture  10  pounds  ot  hygienic  ice,  besides  refrig¬ 
erating  two  storage  compartments  to  a  tempdrature  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  You  secure  lower  and  more  even  temperature  at  less  cost 
than  using  ice. 


M.mif.otar.d  sr  ...  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 


E.  E.  SAVAGE,  Western  Representative,  No.  1104  Republic  Bldg.,  209  State  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Program  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America— Fire  in  the 
West  Hotel  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Fire  escapes  a  feature  of  exterior  design— A  genius  for  adulter¬ 
ation  among  painters— Lesson  of  the  Charing  Cross  accident -Professional  requirements  in 


competition  programs. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  (Il/ustrated)  -----  4 

By  Frank  D.  Millet. 

The  Development  of  Manila  ( Illustrated )  -----  7 

By  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  Architect. 

The  Architectural  Eeague  Harvard  vScholarships.  ...  8 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  9 

As  Others  See  Us  --------  11 

By  Francois  Xavier  de  Joilf.tte. 

Publications  -  --  --  --  --  -  12 

Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts,  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram  -The  Gardens 
of  Italy,  by  Charles  Latham— The  Architect’s  Directory,  by  William  T.  Comstock. 

Illustrations  ---------  13 


Mustrations 


PLANS 

FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  ADORNMENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  DANIEL 
HUDSON  BURNHAM,  ARCHITECT,  CHICAGO. 

HOTEL 

ANGELUS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  JOHN  PARKINSON,  ARCHITECT. 

BANQUET  ROOM 

IN  HOTEL  ANGELUS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  JOHN  PARKINSON,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  W.  S.  BARTLETT,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESEY,  ARCHITECT. 

INTERIOR 

OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  CARLTON  S.  SPRAGUE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

COURTHOUSE 

AT  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON,  A.  L.  RITCHIE,  ARCHITECT. 

MURAL  PAINTING 

FOR  THE  CAPITOL  OF  IOWA,  AT  DES  MOINES,  EDWIN  HOWLAND  BL  ASH  FI  ELD,  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCE 

OF  FRANK  HIBBARD,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS,  GEORGE  L.  HARVEY,  ARCHITECT,  CHICAGO. 

RESIDENCES 

AT  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

HOSPITAL 

ST.  LUKE’S  AT  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON,  ALBERT  HELD,  ARCHITECT. 

OFFICE  BUILDING 

FOR  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  W.  ALBERT  SWASEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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PUBLISHER’S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  intention  of  the  publishers  of  the  Western  Architect 
which  was  announced  last  month,  to  change  the  name  of  its 
publication  to  The  Architect,  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
present  owing  to  lack  of  time  to  complete  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  postoffice  department,  and  other  legal  matters 
connected  with  the  change  of  name. 

The  present  number  will  show  in  some  degree  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  present  in  variety  and  excellence  of  design 
those  examples  of  architectural  art  most  worthy  of  reproduction 
and  valuable  to  both  architect  and  student. 


A  SELECTION  IN  FIREPROOFING. 

In  the  designing  of  the  new  building  for  the  United  Engineers’ 
Club  of  New  York,  which  will  be  a  $1,500,000  structure,  thirteen 
stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  100  feet,  overlooking  Bryant 
Park  and  the  New  York  Library,  it  was  seen  that  the  club 
would  become  a  storehouse  of  most  valuable  scientific  records 
and  materials,  and  that  if  these  were  to  be  adequately  protected 
from  fire  it  would  he  necessary  to  construct  a  building  that,  above 
all  else,  would  not  burn.  The  architects  made  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  merits  of  terra  cotta  and  concrete  fireproofing, 
and  finally  fixed  upon  hollow  tile  construction  as  being  the  best. 


The  building,  accordingly,  will  he  of  standard  hollow  terra  cotta 
construction,  the  floors  of  segmental  arches,  and  the  girders, 
columns,  and  structural  iron  covered  with  porous  terra  cotta. 

I  he  idea  which  led  to  the  erection  of  this  clubhouse  was  to 
bring  together  the  various  engineering  societies  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  would  have  a  common  ground  for  annual  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventions,  scientific  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  national  societies  of  mechanical,  elec¬ 
trical,  and  mining-  engineers,  as  well  as  for  such  associate  societies 
as  might  require  headquarters  in  New  York.  While  each  is  to 
maintain  its  individual  character,  all  are  to  unite  to  advance 
the  engineering  arts  and  sciences. 

The  building  itself  will  contain  a  large  auditorium,  capable 
of  seating  1,000  persons.  Provision  has  been  made  for  assembly 
rooms  and  lecture  halls  suitable  for  ordinary  meetings  and 
demonstrations.  Space  has  also  been  provided  for  receptions 
and  conversations. 

The  crowning  feature  will  be  the  free  public  library  on  the  top 
floor.  Heretofore,  owing  to  the  headquarters  of  the  various 
societies  being  scattered,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  dupli¬ 
cation  in  their  libraries.  Under  the  new  arrangements  all  the 
libraries  will  be  brought  together.  This  concentration  will  give 
the  Engineers’  club  the  finest  and  most  complete  library  of  this 
kind  in  the  country. 


CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CONVENTION. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Northwest  Cement  Pro¬ 
ducts  Association  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  18  and  19  and  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  manu¬ 
facturers  of  that  section.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  by 
president,  O.  LT.  Miracle,  of  Minneapolis,  who  enjoyed  the  earn¬ 
est  support  and  co-operation  of  the  membership  of  the  Association, 
ciation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  convention  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  Mr. 
D.  P.  Jones,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  and  his  remarks 
were  followed  by  a  paper  by  Hon.  Lee  Stover,  of  Watertown, 
South  Dakota,  whose  pertinent  remarks  and  counsel  were  a 
feature  of  the  convention  a  year  ago.  An  interesting  paper 
which  related  many  of  the  sins  of  ommission  and  commission 
of  the  cement  block  makers,  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Longcope, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  explained  why  very  stringent  rules  had 
been  made  by  that  city’s  building  department  in  regard  to  cement 
blocks  entirely  through  the  almost  criminal  manner  in  which 
some  had  a  manupulated  and  sought  to  cheapen  the  process. 
The  speaker  warned  his  audience  that  there  would  be  more  to 
follow  unless  a  decided  change  were  made  in  the  methods  of 
some  manufacturers.  Mr.  Longcope  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  concrete  pile  driving,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures. 

The  president's  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention 
and  he,  too,  warned  the  members  against  defective  work  in  the 
making  of  blocks.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  blocks  must  meet  the  architect’s  requirements,  as  the 
designer  would  not  design  for  the  machine.  “Some  of  Our 
Troubles  and  How  They  Come  About’’  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  N. 
Pierson,  of  New  York,  was  much  in  the  same  direction,  in  fact  the 
general  trend  of  the  papers  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
monition  in  regard  to  careless  work  and  sought  to  impress  on 
the  members  the  extreme  care  with  which  concrete  must  he  handled 
to  bring  proper  results,  and  that  any  rule  of  thumb  policy  was 
disastrous. 

John  E.  Moore,  of  Chicago,  told  of  the  rational  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  cement  tests,  which  pave  valuable  data  in  regard  to  this 
initial  and  vital  point  in  the  manufacture  of  all  cement.  Among 
other  papers  read,  Mr.  R.  G.  Coutts,  of  Grinnell,  la.,  presented 
‘Concrete,”  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Melton,  of  Minneapolis,  “The  Con¬ 
crete  Block  Industry  as  Indicated  by  Past  Experiences.”  Mr. 
C.  A.  P.  Turner,  gave  an  interesting  talk,  admirably  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  on  “Reinforced  Concrete,”  and  D.  N.  Harper, 
of  Detroit,  Mich,  spoke  on  “The  Future  of  the  Concrete  Indus- 
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try.  ’  A  digression  froin  the  line  of  structural  uses  for  con¬ 
crete  was  found  in  Mr.  L.  L.  Binghams’  practical  paper  giving 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  “Cemctnt  Tile  for  Farm 
Drainage.”  The  Minneapolis  building  inspector,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Houghton,  spoke  of  the  municipal  side  of  the  industry  in  ‘‘Con¬ 
crete  Blocks”  and  T.  C.  McClenehan,  of  New  York,  gave  some 
\  facts,  historical  and  modern,  regarding  “Manufactured  Stone.” 
x  One  evening  of  the  convention  the  delegates  were  entertained 
v.  at  a  “smoker"  by  the  Minneapolis  Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange 
r  and  one  evening  was  devoted  to  a  vaudeville  entertainment 
supplied  by  local  talent  in  the  Auditorium  Assembly  Hall,  at 
which  the  “wives  and  sweethearts”  as  the  chairman  expressed 
lyo  it,  of  the  delegates  were  highly  entertained  by  some  exception- 
ally  good  talent. 

r~  The  Northwest  Cement  Products  Association  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  generally  successful  and  val- 
able  convention. 


CAST  STONE. 


Since  the  foundation  and  basement  walls  on  the  river  side 
of  the  wholesale  building  of  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  in  Cbicao-o, 
was  constructed  of  artificial  stone  twenty-five  years  ago,  there 


BANK  OF  MONTREAL  AT  HAVANA,  CUBA 

MADE  OF  STEVENS’  CAST  STONE 

has  been  no  special  endeavor  to  manufacture  this  material  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  Stevens  Cast  Stone  Company,  whose  works  are 
established  at  Harvey,  Illinois.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  inventor  of 
the  process,  commenced  to  manufacture  artificial  stone  over 
thirty  years  ago,  or  ever  since  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Freer  stone  was  in  vogue,  and  at  the  last  convention  at  Minnea¬ 
polis  sought  to  give  the  cement  men  valuable  information  re¬ 


garding  this  process,  which  is  not  only  open  to  those  who  wish 
to  'know  but  is  freely  given  to  them  by  the  inventor.  Mr. 
Stevens  promises  an  article  upon  the  history  of  artificial  stone 
making  in  this  country  which  should  collect  in  encyclopedic  form 
the  different  processes  used  and  their  general  use  throughout 
the  country.  A  great  deal  of  this  material  has  been  used  in 
the  Canadian  cities  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  with  general  suc¬ 
cess  and  its  use  is  rapidly  coming  into  vop-ue  through  the 
adaptability  of  the  Stevens  method  for  turning  out  architec¬ 
tural  forms  from  the  design  of  the  architect. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES  CREATE  GENERAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  creation  of  a  personal  advertising  department  for  the 
New  York  Central  lines,  in  charge  of  the  veteran  railroad'  ad¬ 
vertiser,  George  H.  Daniels,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
railroad  advertising  in  America. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  is  the  first  great  system  to  create 
an  advertising  department  which  covers  all  the  railways  in 
their  system,  The  far-reaching  consequences  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  cannot  be  appreciated  jat  first  sight,  but  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  management  of  these  lines  emphasizes  the  value 
of  advertising  generally  and  forces  the  conclusion  of  a  strong 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  railroad  advertising  in  particular. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  new  department  can  be 
had  when  it  is  understood  that  it  will  control  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  America  and  in  foreign  countries  of  the  New  York 
Central,  Boston  &  Albany,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
Michigan  Central,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Rutland  and  Lake  Erie  Kz  Western  railways  and  their  leased  lines, 
having  their  western  terminals  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  their  eastern  terminals  at  New  York,  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  embracing  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles  of 
the  best  equipped  railways  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  for  many  years  been  a  firm  believer  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazinne  advertising,  and,  therefore,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  general  advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
modern  railway  by  means  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  BRICK. 

Architect  George  Hancock,  of  Fargo,  writes  interestingly  to 
the  Dickinson  Press  on  the  brick  industry,  as  follows : 

“The  buildings  erected  during  the  year  1905,  with  brick  made 
in  North  Dakota  are  a  revelation  to  the  old  residents  of  the  state, 
and  also  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise  to  the  established  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  middle  west. 

Fargo,  Grand  Forks,  Minot  and  Mandan  are  turning  out  a 
vast  quantity  of  common  brick  of  a  very  high  grade,  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  general  work,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  brickyards  every  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
along  the  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and  Soo 
railways  within  the  state  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly 
growing  demands  for  substantial  fire-proof  material. 

In  the  line  of  pressed  brick,  the  state  of  North  Dakota  is 
making  rapid  strides  in  perfecting  high-  grade  goods.  The  yards 
at  Dickinson,  Hebron  and  Walhalla,  have  all  been  overcrowded 
with  orders  and  the  outlook  for  1906  is  most  promising. 

At  the  present  rate  of  development  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  of  these  yards,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  North  Dakota  will  be  a  heavy  shipper  of  all  kinds  and 
shades  of  the  highest  quality  of  pressed  brick,  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  famous  St.  Louis  material. 

Some  of  the  buildings  faced  with  North  Dakota  pressed  brick 
are  the  new  federal  building  and  the  Masonic  temple  at  Grand 
Fo.rks,  the  public  library  at  Grafton  and  the  new  school  at  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  reform  school  at  Mandan,  the  Barnes  &  Nelson  build¬ 
ing  at  Glenullin,  the  new  high  school  at  Jamestown,  the  Catholic 
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church  and  a  number  of  business  blocks  at  Dickinson  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  buildings  at  Fargo,  Devils  Lake,  Minot  and  other  points. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  of  this  material  would  have 
come  from  outside  the  state,  whereas  now  these  local  yards  are 
shipping  brick  over  a  wide  territory,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to 
Towa  and  as  far  west  as  Butte  and  Helena,  with  bright  prospects 
of  increasing  trade  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  building  brick,  all  kinds  of 
fire-brick,  fire-clay,  locomotive  fire-box  linings,  boiler  settings, 
fire  arches  and  tiles  are  also  being  manufactured. 

North  Dakota  has  not  only  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  high- 
grade  brick  and  pottery  clays,  but  also  an  abundance  of  cheap 
and  available  fuel  with  which  to  burn  them,  and  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  counted  among  the  greatest  of  the  brick  and  tile  pro¬ 
ducing  states  of  the  west. 


NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  PLUMBING  SPECIALTIES, 

H.  H.  Fowler,  the  assistant  manager  of  the  National  Brass 
and  Metal  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  has  been  exhibiting  to 
architects  a  line  of  plumbing  specialties  that  have  made  a  marked 
impression  because  of  their  simplicity  and  practical  utility. 
Among  them  is  a  cutoff  that  is  instantly  operative  below  the 
bath  tub  or  basin,  and  a  self-closing  push  button  basin  cock 
of  simple  construction  that  has  several  mechanical  advantages. 
At  a  test  of  these  valuable  attachments  recently  in  the  new  Rector 
buildings,  in  Chicago  the  architect,  Jarvis  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  of  the  Art  Institute  Architectural  school  were  present,  and 
these  specialties  were  commended  and  adopted  for  the  Rector 
building.  They  are  madie  under  the  O’Brien  patents  by  the 
Brigham  Motter  Valve  Company,  of  Chicago.  They  mark  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  line  of  plumbing  specialties. 


PRIZES  FOR  DECORATIVE  PLASTER. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  nowadays  for  manufacturers  to  of¬ 
fer  prizes  for  various  competitions  in  design  and  color  work  of 
different  kinds,  in  order  to  obtain  suggestions  and  different  view 
points  from  students  in  art  and  design  schools,  which  can  be  made 
use  of  in  various  ways  by  the  manufacturers. 

Recently  for  instance,  the  Alabastine  Company  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  Michigan,  manufacturers  of  the  sanitary  wall  coating,  offered 
$250.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  designs  in  color  for  interior  wall 
decorating. 

The  competition  proved  to  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  find  that  time  in  off  hours  devoted  to  work  of  this  sort 
is  well  worth  while  for  the  practice  it  affords,  even  if  all  do  not 
succeed  in  winning  one  of  the  numerous  prizes  offered. 

School  directors  are  inclined  to  encourage  the  prize  compe¬ 
tition  idea,  because  it  interests  and  stimulates  the  students. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

K.  &  R.  Tanner,  civil  engineers  and  contractors,  St.  Paul,  have 
changed  the  firm  name  to  Tanner  Bros,  and  have  opened  offices 
at  60S  Manhattan  building. 

A  catalogue  showing  the  different  ropes  and  attachments 
made  by  the  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  is  received,  and 
includes  prices  for  all  kinds  of  pure  manila  rope  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  from  hawsers  and  cables  to  hay  rope. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  announces 
that  the  term  of  seven  months  determined  in  article  2  of  the 
program  of  the  Peace  Palace  Competition  has  been  prolonged 
to  eight  months.  According  to  this  the  plans  must  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  board  before  April  15th,  1906. 

“Catch  the  beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity  and  infuse  it  with 
novelty  and  variety”  is  the  title  quotation  that  distinguishes 
alike  an  artistically  gotten  up  and  printed  brochure  issued  by 
John  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  interior 


furnishings  and  decorations  of  which  this  house  makes  a  special¬ 
ty  in  design  and  execution.  The  pamphlet  gives  in  half  tone 
a  number  of  views  of  the  Bradstreet  “workshop,”  and  a  general 
description  of  the  artistic  handicraft  and  oriental  designs  and 
ornaments  specialized  by  this  firm. 

An  error  which  should  be  corrected  was  made  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  in  speaking  of  the  K.  M.  C.  Vacuum  system  (Morgan 
Patent)  of  the  Kellog-Mackay-Cameron  Company  in  calling  it 
“a  vacuum  systeim  for  hot  water  heating”  as  the  system  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hot  water  heating,  being  altogether  a  vacuum 
steam  heating  system. 

“Modern  Sanitation,”  published  by  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.,  for  January,  has  an  important  article  upon  “Fire 
Insurance”  by  Georo-e  W.  Ryan,  and  a  number  of  other  attract¬ 
ively  illustrated  articles,  which,  with  an  exceedingly  artistic 
and  appropriate  cover  page  is  creditable  to  the  publishing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Standard  Company. 

Among  notable  western  buildings  for  which  the  Celadon  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Company  has  just  closed  contracts  are  the  new  cathe¬ 
dral,  at  Seattle,  Washington,  upon  which  Messrs  Heins  & 
LaFarge,  the  architects,  will  use  the  French  A  pattern  of  roof¬ 
ing  tile,  and  tlie  Simon  Guggenheim  Hall  at  the  Colorado  State 
School  of  Mines,  in  Golden,  for  which  the  architect,  Mr.  James 
Murdock,  of  Denver,  will  use  the  Imperial  Spanish  roofing  tile. 

A.  Bodelson,  of  Minneapolis,  has  retired  from  Voightmann 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  and  has  formed  an  alliance  with  Stremel  Bros., 
of  Minneapolis,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  win¬ 
dows.  The  new  company  is  called  the  Stremel  Bros.  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  and  has  erected  a  new  factory  for  the  production 
of  fireproof  windows  exclusively. 

Frost-proof  Linofelt,  made  iby  the  Union  Fibre  Company 
of  Winona,  Minnesota,  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  100  lineal  feet,  18  inches 
in  width,  containing  133  1-3  square  feet — will  cover  that  amount 
of  wall  surface — and  regular  stock  is  suitable  for  rafters  and 
studding,  16  inches  from  center  to  center.  It  weighs  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  to  the  square  foot  and  is  sold  for  1  2-3  cents  per  square 
foot,  taking  3rd  class  rate  of  freight  in  less  than  carloads. 

Commencing  February  15th  and  continuing  until  April  7th, 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  will  have  on  sale  reduced 
rate  one  way  tickets  to  California,  Oregon,  Washington  British 
Columbia,  Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho.  These  rates  are  $15.00  be¬ 
low  regular  fare.  Two  tourist  cars  are  run  every  week  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles — on  Wednesdays  via  Kansas  City 
and  popular  Santa  Fe  System;  on  Thursdays  via  Omaha,  Denver 
and  the  famous  “Scenic  Route”  through  Colorado.  Particulars 
regarding  these  rates  can  be  obtained  from  A.  B.  Cutts,  the 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  man,  familiar 
with  Cortrijj'ht  metal  shingles,  is  that  of  their  great  durability, 
and  as  the  time  goes  on,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  these 
goods,  during  the  first  years  of  the  firms  business,  are  in 
apparently  as  good  condition  as  when  put  on,  with  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  will  continue  to  do  service  indefinitely,  one 
feels  that  this  claim  of  durability  cannot  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  those  who  have  roofing  to  buy  and  look  to  future, 
as  well  as  present,  economy.  Mr.  Shepley’s  experience  dates' 
from  the  first  year  in  business,  and  fully  confirms  his  own 
statement  that  a  Cortright  roof  with  proper  care,  will  last  as 
long  as  the  building  upon  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Plymouth  Gypsum  Company  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  has 
about  completed  extensive  additions  to  their  capacity  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  another  large  kettle  which  will  give  the  mill  an 
added  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day  or  a  total  canacity  of  400 
tons  of  finished  product  per  day.  The  increasing  capacity  gives 
the  mill,  and  Fort  Dodge  as  well,  the  distinction  of  having  the 
only  four-kettle  mill  in  operation  in  the  Unted  States,  but  gives 
Fort  Dodge  the  further  distinction  of  having  the  largest  gypsum 
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mill  in  the  United  States.  The  installation  of  the  big  kettle  has 
been  made  with  a  view  of  being  in  a  position  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creasing  business  of  the  company  and  to  better  handle  the  rush 
incident  to  spring  building  next  year.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  weather  with  which  Iowa  has  been  favored  the  past 
month,  the  work  has  been  accomplished  at  a  time  when  it  could 
l>e  well  done  and  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  plant. 

A  handbook  on  sheet  metals  in  building  construction  fot 
architects,  owners,  engineers  and  builders,  entitled  “Roofing 
Rules"  is  issued  by  Merchant-Evans  &  Co.,  the  tin  plate  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Philadelphia.  The  work  is  intended  to  present 
to  owners  and  other  users  of  roofing  materials,  in  a  plain  and 
simple  form,  the  various  points  about  metals  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  valuable  in  making 
a  selection  of  such  materials.  It  is  also  “good  gospel"  for 
the  architect  in  that  it  classifies  the  different  roof  covering 
materials,  gives  analytical  description  of  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  both  good  and  bad  tin,  methods  of  application  to 
roofs,  measurements  for  guttering  and  sipouting,  and!  many 
other  practical  hints  in  the  direction  of  reliable,  safe  and  fire- 
preventing-  roofing. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Imperial  Clay  Company  of 
Ohio  with  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company,  the  latter  company 
has  increased  its  capacity  nearly  four  times  and  now  has  a 
larger  number  of  kilns  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
pf  roofing  tile  than  any  other  company  in  the  country.  The 
management  of  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company  declares  as 
its  policy  that  it  will  maintain  the  same  superior  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  which  this  company  has  achieved  a  reputation.  They 
are  now  making  a  high  grade  Spanish  pattern  known  as  their 
Imperial  Spanish  and  a  6  in.  by  13 'A  in.  Flat  shingle  tile  known 
as  their  Imoerial  shingle.  Among  recent  contracts  of  importance 


closed  by  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company  are  a  residence  for 
Mr.  Whittemore  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  of  which  Messrs.  McKim, 
Meade  &  White  are  the  architects  upon  which  the  Imperial  Span¬ 
ish  will  be  used;  the  Simon  Guggenheim  Hall  at  the  Colorado 
State  School  of  Mines  in  Golden,  Mr.  James  Murdock  of  Den¬ 
ver  Architect,  for  Imperial  Spanish,  and  the  new  cathedral  in 
Seattle,  Washington  upon  which  Messrs.  Heins  &  LaFarge,  the 
architects  will  use  the  French  A  pattern  of  tile. 

An  ingenious  and  effective  device  has  been  designed  by  the 
H.  B.  Wiggin's  Sons  Company  to  enable  them  to  answer  the 
many  and  increasing  calls  made  upon  them  for  color  schemes 
and  decorative  suggestions.  This  device  is  a  card,  11x5^2  inches 
in  size,  in  which  is  shown  a  secton  of  the  side  wall  and  ceiling 
of  a  room.  The  woodwork  of  the  room  is  faithfully  represented 
in  form  and  color  by  embossed  three-color  printing,  and  the  cards 
are  in  a  series  showing  all  the  principal  woods  used  in  trimming 
rooms.  The  wall  section  of  the  card  is  made  into  a  panel  by  rim¬ 
ing  the  colored  embossing  up  both  sides  and  across  the  cornice  line. 
The  embossing  for  the  ceiling  section  is  simply  in  white.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  card  for  sending  out  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for 
a  color  scheme,  the  actual  wall  coverings  recommended  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  card,  and  the  embossing  is  so  arranged  that  a  wall 
may  be  divided1  in  any  required  way, — full  wall ;  dado  and 
filling;  filling  and  frieze;  two-thirds  treatment,  etc.,  with  chair- 
rail,  plate-rail  or  picture  moulding  shown  in  correct  form  and 
color.  This  combination  of  woodwork  and  wall  covering  insures 
perfect  harmony  between  them.  By  the  use  of  these  cards,  an 
inquirer  can  be  shown  a  color  scheme  for  one  or  more  rooms, 
arranged  by  competent  authority,  and  illustrated  by  the  actual 
goods  suggested  for  use.  Decorators  will  find  it  to  their  inter¬ 
est  to  write  to  the  H.  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
in  regard  to  this  device. 


Cooperative  Progress. 


After  a  quarter  century  of  progress  in  co-operating  with  Architects, 
Heating  Engineers  and  Contractors,  in  supplying  the  public  with  the  most 

reliable  types  of  warming  apparatus,  we  renew  our 
desire  to  serve  these  joint  interests  with  more  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  and  better  appliances  than  ever. 


Allegorical  figure  of  Progress  in  the  Bas- 
relief  made  by  Isidore  Konti,  Sculptor,  New 
York  City,  for  American  Radiator  Company. 


Progress  to  date  in  this  line — 37,500  different 
AMERICAN  Radiators  (counting  all  patterns, 
types,  heights  and  formations);  and  347  differ¬ 
ent  IDEAL  Boilers,  for  all  fuels  and  conditions. 

We  aim  to  meet  every  regular  and  special  need 
for  warming  apparatus. 

AMERICAN  RADIATORCOMPANY 

General  Offices,  282  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis  126  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee 

413-417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha  831 15th  St.,  Denver 

313  East  10th  St..  Kansas  City  282-284  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago 

1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle  42-44  East  20th  St..  New  York 

225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 

1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  336  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 

Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo  916  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 

129  Federal  St,,  Boston 
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The  Turner  System  of 

•* 

CONCRETE 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

WAREHOUSES  from  600  to  2000  lbs.  capacity  per  foot  of 
floor  as  cheap  as  wood. 

Flats  and  Office  Buildings  fireproof  at  cost  of  tile  con¬ 
struction  with  steel  left  out. 

This  is  no  Experiment.  Address: 

C.  A.  P.  TURNER.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

[  Test  100^Tons]«n  Panel  16-ft.  Square — N-W.  Knitting  Mill  Warehouse.  Minneapolis  816  Phoenix  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the 

Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 

CHICAGO  COMBINED  DRYER  AND  LAUNDRY  STOVE 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons,  Boils  Clothes,  and 
Dries  the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  wasie  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this  apparatus. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  <JAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER, 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

CWpf-hpf’t  Smith  Ao’t  Minneapolis  424  Hennepin  Ave., 

.  licrucu  OIlllLU,  and  St.  Paul  MINNEAPOLIS 


CABOT’S  EEL=GRASS  “QUILT” 

Sound-proof,  Heat-proof,  Decay-proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 

!  •  mr  - :  SWATH* i 

The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  insul¬ 
ator  and  deadener.  An  indestruct¬ 
ible  cushion  of  dead-air  spaces. 

SAHUEL  CABOT 

ter- 

m  George  H .  Lawes  &  Co. 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

j^Jsa*t*>  Agents 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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Architectural  Decorations. 

Architectural  Decorating  Co . II 

Harold  Johnson. .2nd  page  of  cover 


Architectural  Iron  Work. 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . . 

. 4th  Page  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XVI II 
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American  Bar  Lock  Co . 
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Vimometers. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co _ XVII 

Wholesale  Paper. 

McClellan  Paper  Co . XXVI 

Wastes;  Adjustable,  Basin. 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XIV 

Wall  Coverings. 

H.  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co . XXII 

Wall  Decorations. 

H.  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co . XII 

Wall  Ties. 

McDowell  Mfg.  Co . XX 

Wall  Plaster. 

Garden  City  Sand  Co . XV 

Weather  Strip. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather 

Strip  Co . XXIV 

D.  H.  Robinson . XXIV 

Window  and  Door  Stop. 

H.  B.  Ives  &  Co . XXVI 

Window  Cords. 

Samson  Cordage  Works . XXV 
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Aleschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.. .  .XXIII 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


John  Nelson 


Contractor  and  Builder 

IN  STONE  AND 
BRICK 


DIHENSION  AND  FOOTING  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  2106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Quarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T,  C  4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South . 

Write  for  Prices. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

PAINTING 


FRESCO,  INTERIOR 
and  EXTERIOR 


2 1  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443— Both  'Phones 1443 


Electric  Lighting  —  Latest 
and  most  approved  methods. 
Special  attention  to  wiring  old 
residences  or  buildings,  without 
injury  to  walls  or  ceilings. 


W.  O.  hartlg  L.  A.  hellier 

HARTIG  &  HELLIER 

ELECTRIC  CONTRACTORS 

404  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH  (Century  Bldg.  Basement) 

Phone. j  L-.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Perfect  Workmanship  in 
placing  Speaking  Tubes,  Tele¬ 
phones  and  Wires,  and  in 
Wiring  for  Private  Tele¬ 
phones. 


WHY? 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading-  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St. 
Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  ond  we  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I _ S 


I  CONTINUOUS  I 

HOLLOW  CONCRETE  | 

II  WALLS  j 

Monolithic  Construction 

|  Adapted  to  all  classes  of  buildings,  including  | 
Dwellings,  Factories,  Power  Plants,  Round  I 
Houses,  Retaining  Walls,  Cemetery  Vaults,  Green  I 
I  Houses,  Wine  Cellars,  Barns,  Ice  Houses,  Poul-  |‘ 

I*  try  Houses,  Cold  Storage  Ware  Houses,  Silos,  I 
Water  Troughs,  Creamery  Cooling  Vats  and  1, 
|  Storage  Tanks.  | 

I  CONTRACTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  f 

SOLICITED.  | 

I  Wall  Building  Machines  For  Sale.  I 

I  Concrete  Hollow  Wall  Construction  Co.  I 

1520  Ashland  Block  CHICAGO 
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f CELADON  TILES' 

I  rTHIS  material  is  the  Highest  grade  product  of  the  Roofing  Tile  | 

*  manufacturers  art.  Hitherto  price  has  prevented  the  use  of 
these  superior  tiles  on  any  but  the  costliest  buildings.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  through  largely  increased  facilities  and  quadrupled  capacity, 
are  now  able  to  make  inviting  proposals.  Today  they  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Roofing  Tiles  in  this  country.  They  produce  all 
the  classical  and  standard  shapes,  and  many  special  patterns.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  strictly  maintained.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Their  Handbook,  just  from  the  press,  is  a  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  of  roofing  tiles — a  reference  book  for  the  practicing 
architect,  covering  every  essential  feature  concerning  the  specification 
and  application  of  this  material.  Sent  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
architectural  profession  on  application. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company 

CLEVELAND  —  CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK  —  PITTSBURG 


W.  O.  STREED,  Prest.  and  Treas.  A.  PETERSON,  Vice  Prest.  C.  M.  A.  CARLSON,  Sec’y- 

NEW  MANUFACTURING  BUILDING 

O  F  T  H  E 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters 
Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 
Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumber’s  and  Butcher’s  Marble. 

MONUMENTS  AND 
H  E  ADSTON  ES 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and 
Tile  Flooring 


SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE: 

419-421  Sixth  St.,  So. 
PhoneslTwlnCUyal723084  J  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Architects  Attention! 


We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  warehouse  buildings. 


Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counter-balance  Freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors— Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine  Made  Joist  Hangers. 


VARIETY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


|  Write  for  Catalogue 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS.  \\\\\\\ 

W.  M.  McGILLlCUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  j 


SODERLUND 

ANTI-SCALDING 

Shower  Yalye. 

PATENTED  FKB.  11,  1002;  DEC.  20,  1003. 

POINTS: 

It  is  operated  by  one  handle— Saving  Time. 

Hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  cold— Danger  of  scalding  Eliminated. 

Upon  Removal  of  Side  Nuts,— Washers  may  be  Quickly  Changed. 

May  be  Fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve,— For  Any  Spread  Desired. 

Can  be  Tapped  Top,  Bottom  or  Back,  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections. 

HMPLICITY1N  CONSTRUCTION,  SAFETY,  DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY 

Place  the  “SODERLUND”  VALVE  in  the  lead.  Complete  Catalog  upon  request. 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  CO.,  Sn 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Anchor 

Manufactured  by  the 

Stone  | 

Anchor  Stone 

Laundry 

1m  HM 

Laundry  Tray 

Trays 

Are  the  most  Perfect, 
Durable  and  Sanitary 

LAUNDRY  TRAY 

on  the  market. 

■v,  '  ,  TTvc  v  :';§V 

Y/ 'mm 

1/  1  JMr 

Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Write  for  Prices. 
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THE  LENNOX  FURNACE  COMPANY 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Torid  Zone 

FURNACES 

The  Torid  Zone  Furna¬ 
ces  are  made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes,  and  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars.  We 
also  make  three  espe¬ 
cially  large  furnaces  for 
school  houses,  churches 
and  large  buildings. 
These  furnaces  are  brick 
set.  We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Writs  for  Catalogs  and  Prices 

THE  LENNOX 
FURNACE  COMPA'Y 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 


FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO,  ,  "  N-W.  Distributors. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

THOMAS  A,  CRESSWELL  * 

649  Endicott  Bldg.,  ST.  PAUL 


Specialist  in 

MODERN 

COMPETITION 

DRAWINGS 


Rendering  in 

WASH-WATER 

COLOR 

INK 


★★★★★★★★★★★★A  A  ★  ★★★  A  A  -k  -k  A  ★★★  *•★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

SCOTT-GfiflFF  LUMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


l.uivibe:f? 

SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished. 

Let  us  Figure  Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work. 

Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

,eSQ.  ' 


STANDARD 

r^vjRTENI 

>  < 

SftELlA0 

For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAQO. 


23  Bill  iter  St., 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works 


I 

29  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Garden  City  Sand  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  WHITE  Swan” 
and  "All  Stone"  WALL  PLASTER  and 
DEALERS  IN  SAND.GRAVEL,FlRE  BRICK 

and  General  Buildinc  Supplies 


IN  PATENT 


ph 


ones 


{ 


4827-MAIN 
2827  AUTO 


188  MADISON  ST. 

C+HICAGO. 


International  Tournament  —  Chicago,  Aug.  18th  and  19th,  1905 

Bait  casters  using  MEEK  reels  broke  all  previous  long  distance  records,  won  two  Diamond 
Trophies,  two  first  prizes  and  eight  other  prizes  in  the  three  Bait  Cast¬ 
ing  events,  winning  12  of  the  25  prizes  offered. 

One-half  the  Meek  Reels  entered  were  prize  winners 

Only  one-eighth  of  all  other  reels  entered  succeeded  in  winning 

REELS  FOR  ALL  FISHING  FROM  TROUT  TO  TUNA 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  0. 

Br*  Alt  CV  c*  -  I  ts  Sole  manufacturers  of  genuine  Meek  and  Blue 

.  I-* .  iWCCK.  CC.  SOnS*  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Grass  Kentucky  Reels.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥  ¥  ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥  ¥¥¥ 
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Bronze  Boors  of  Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
tees  &  Colburn,  Architects. 


Flour 

City 

Ornamental 

Iron 

Works 

> 

Makers 

and  Designers  cf 
Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze 


27lh  Ave.  and 
27th  St.  and 
28th  Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


^BE  CAREFUL  ABOUT  THE^ 

HARDWARE 

COME  architects  specify  first 
class  building  material  (stone, 
lumber,  cement)  and  second  class 
hardware. 

They  do  not  realize  that  their 
own  reputation  for  judgment  and 
good  taste  depends  upon  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches— hardware  for  in¬ 
stance-even  more  than  upon  a 
firm  wall  ora  strong  roof. 

Yale  &  Towne 


affords  the  highest  artistic  value 
as  well  as  the  best  security— both  features  which 
appeal  with  particular  force  to  the  owner. 

PLANS  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF 
WORK  FIGURED  PROMPTLY 

W.  K.  MORISON  &  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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DOOR  KNOB 
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In  specifying  radiation 
on  heating  plants,  re¬ 
member  that  the 

T  riton 
Radiators 


are  adaptable  to  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  all  patterns 
are  of  the  same  design. 


A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  A 
CATALOG  TO  YOUR  OFFICE. 


United  States  Radiator  Company, 

DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  New  York,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Washington,  D,  C,  BRANCH  WAREHOUSES!  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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Next  Convention  at  New  York,  N.  Y„  Jan.  31, 1906. 


The  program  for  the  Sixth  An- 

Program  of  nual  Convention  of  the  Architectural 

Architectural  T  r  \  i  *  i 

League  League  of  America,  which  was  an- 

Convention,  nounced  last  month  to  meet  in  New 
York,  January  31st  to  February  2nd, 
is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  and  shows  that  the 
activities  of  the  organization  reach  out  from  arch¬ 
itectural  design  to  all  of  the  connecting  arts,  and 
its  committees  are  concerned  with  all  the  educational 
and  civic  improvement  movements  of  the  day.  Its 
recognition  of  the  architectural  phase  of  sculpture 
is  indicated  in  the  program  of  the  first  day,  in  which 
after  the  business  session,  which  will  occupy  the 
morning,  lunch  will  be  tendered  to  the  delegates 
by  the  American  Sculpture  Society  and  the  afternoon 
devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  of  notable  pieces  of 
sculpture. 

The  second  day  of  the  convention  will  be  like¬ 
wise  devoted  largely  to  a  kindred  art,  in  which  the 
business  session  of  the  morning,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mural  Painters  will  entertain  the  delegates 
at  luncheon,  and  that  society  will  continue  to  act 
as  hosts  during  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  mural  painting  in  their  relation 
to  architecture  will  be  treated  from  an  historical 
standpoint  by  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  School  of  Architecture. 

As  guests  of  the  largest  of  the  affiliated  bodies  of 
the  League,  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York, 
the  delegates  after  a  day  devoted  to  the  closing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  convention,  will  be  entertained  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  which,  while  it  terminates  the  meetings,  opens 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  League.  For  this 
function  a  list  of  notable  speakers  have  been  secured 
by  the  local  committee,  which  will  form  a  climax  for 
what  should  be  the  most  important  and  enjoyable 
convention  yet  held  by  the  Architectural  League. 

During  convention,  discussions  will  take  place 
on  reports  of  the  Educational  Committee,  and  those 
on  Publicity  and  Promotion,  Current  Club  Work, 
Civic  Improvement,  Co-operation  with  A.  I.  A.  Re¬ 
ports  will  also  be  presented  and  discussed  on  the 
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Architectural  League  of  America  scholarships  in 
the  American  Architectural  schools ;  on  the  Foreign 
Traveling  Scholarships  of  the  League  and  what  is 
intended  to  accomplish  by  it ;  and  on  the  League's 
Architectural  Annual,  showing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.  Suggestions  will  be  made  and  discussed 
for  increasing  still  farther  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
of  the  A.  I.  A.  and  broadening  its  work.  As  many 
prominent  American  architects  and  educators  will 
be  present,  the  discussion  will  be  highly  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Like  the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  that  of  the  League  has  for  its  mission 
the  advancement  of  architecture  as  an  art,  and  while 
the  former  has  much  to  do  with  the  elevation  and 
correction  of  its  practice  along  ethical  lines  among 
its  votaries,  the  latter  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  correct  methods  and  a  national 
progress  toward  pure  design.  Both  together  they 
form  a  united  force  to  which  can  be  credited  the 
phenomenal  advancement  that  has  marked  the  past 
twenty  years  in  all  the  different  aspects  of  archi¬ 
tectural  practice,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
is  its  general  recognition  among  the  people. 


Like  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Iro- 
in  the  quois  theater  disaster,  that  which 

West  Hotel  took  the  lives  of  eleven  people  in  the 

Minneapolis.  recent  f]re  jn  the  West  Hotel,  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  was  due  rather  to  smoke  than  actual  fire, 
of  which  there  was  an  exceedingly  small  quantity 
compared  with  the  damage  done.  The  hotel,  built 
in  1884,  designed  by  L.  S.  Buffington,  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  completion,  the  most  expensive  hotel 
building  in  the  West,  costing  upward  of  a  million 
dollars.  It  was  well  planned  in  that  the  stairways 
were  broad  and  separated  from  the  elevators.  The 
construction  is  slow  burning  rather  than  fireproof 
as  we  understand  the  term,  but  for  the  time  the 
building  was  erected  lias  good  fire-resisting  qualities. 
The  walls  of  the  halls,  running  through  the  center  of 
the  hotel,  which  surrounds  a  central  court,  are  of 
eight-inch  brick,  the  partition  between  rooms  are 
constructed  of  three-inch  hollow  tile ;  the  joists  are 
wood  2x10.  On  the  ceiling  side  a  half-inch  tile  with 
soffits  which  clamp  on  to  an  iron  band,  held  to  the 
joist  by  three-inch  screws  which  have  a  one-inch  long 
washer  to  keep  the  band  that  distance  from  the  joist. 
There  is  no  filling  between  joists,  but  the  floors  are  of 
two  layers  of  inch  boards  with  an  inch  of  concrete 
between.  The  fire  undoubtedly  started  at  the  base  of 
and  under  the  elevators  of  which  there  were  two  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  brick-enclosed  shaft  and  run  up  the 
shaft  to  the  top.  Here  the  shaft  was  roofed  over,  and 


there  being  no  other  outlet,  the  flames  and  gas  from 
the  oil  and  wood  of  the  elevators,  burst  through  into 
the  balls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  stories.  Seeking 

o 

further  vent,  the  flames  found  an  outlet  through  the 
transoms,  which  were  over  each  door  and  kept  open 
for  ventilation.  Near  the  elevators  the  wood  casings 
of  these  were  entirely  burned  away  and  the  top  por¬ 
tion  of  the  doors,,  several  people  being  smothered  in 
their  sleep.  I  he  brick  arches  over  these  transoms 
kent  the  fire  from  getting  a  foothold  between  floors 
and  prevented  the  possible  destruction  of  the  building. 
To  sum  up,  it  is  our  opinion  after  a  minute  inspec¬ 
tion  that  if  the  space  of  two  feet  under  the  elevators 
had  been  clean,  this  fire  would  not  have  started. 
Once  started,  a  soft  solder  hinged  skylight  at  the  to]) 
of  the  shaft  would  have  carried  the  flames  out  with¬ 
out  entering  the  halls.  In  the  oanic  which  followed, 
(and  which  will  always  occur  when  a  fire  however 
small,  gives  people  an  excuse  for  becoming  fright¬ 
ened),  had  there  been  adequate  fire  escapes  a  large 
proportion  of  loss  of  life  would  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed. 


For  the  past  twentv-five  vears  the 

Fine  F®c3p£s  q 

Feature  of  fire  escape  manufacturing  industry 
Exterior  ]ias  flourished  with  greater  or  lesser 
volume,  depending  on  the  disastrous 
fires  that  urged  city  authorities  into  spasmodic  ac¬ 
tivity  from  time  to  time.  But  seldom  has  the  fire 
escape  problem  reached  beyond  the  point  of  “what 
is  the  cheapest  method  for  complying  with  the  fire 
escape  ordinance.’’  In  this  hotel  there  was  one  fire 
escape,  and  this  of  so  slight  construction  that  the 
bare  feet  of  those  who  descended  it  were  badly  cut  by 
the  rounds  of  square  half-inch  iron.  Instead  of  these 
precarious  ladders  the  fire  escapes  should  be  ade¬ 
quate,  and  placed  at  the  ends  of  halls  or  at  other 
natural  points.  They  should  be  in  the  form  of  spa¬ 
cious  balconies  connected  by  stairs,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  (as  in  the  Hotel  Angelus  illustrated  in 
this  number),  they  should  not  become  part  of  the 
exterior  design,  and  add  to,  rather  than  detract 
from,  the  harmony  of  the  facade.  If  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  all  hotels,  department  stores,  and  other 
buildings  where  large  numbers  of  people  congre¬ 
gate,  required  ample  fire  escapes,  as  much  when 
fireproofed  by  the  latest  methods  as  when  of  the 
flimsiest  construction,  and  that  the  danger  was  as 
great  from  smoke  arid  gases  and  the  inevitable  pan¬ 
ic  as  from  fire,  and  our  city  ordinances  not  only  re¬ 
quired  but  enforced  their  erection,  and  if  all  shafts 
of  whatever  character,  and  especially  elevator  shafts, 
were  equipped  with  automatic  skylights,  loss  of  life 
in  the  fires  of  this  character  would  be  reduced  to  a 
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minimum.  The  West  Hotel  fire  should  be  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson,  as  it  demonstrates  these  facts.  It  also 
shows  the  imperative  necessity  for  a  different  system 
of  ventilation  for  sleeping'  rooms  in  hotels,  and  the 
abolition  of  transoms,  or  if  necessary  for  any  other 
purpose  they  should  be  fitted  with  wire  glass  and 
permanently  closed. 


The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the 
ThofLthe°n  fall  of  the  Charing  Cross  railway  sta- 
Charing  Cross  tion>  |n  London,  England,  which  oc¬ 
curred  early  in  December,  seems  to 
be:  "Keep  exposed  iron  work  painted  and  regularly 
inspected."  Civilization  pays  for  its  improvements, 
and  in  no  other  convenience  is  retribution  so  sure 
as  in  the  structures  the  bearing  members  of  which 
are  of  steel.  The  engineers  of  tunnels  which  are 
ramifying  underground  London  deny  that  any  set¬ 
tlements  can  occur  from  this  disturbance  of  the  soil, 
but  there  must  be  a  deflection  of  undergroundt 
streams  and  general  drying  out  of  the  soil,  that 
must  affect  the  heavy  structures  built  upon  it  in  some 
degree.  Protection,  inspection,  and  early  repair  is 
the  only  safeguard  we  have  against  either  the  erosion 
of  steel  or  the  settlement  of  buildings  from  other 
than  natural  causes,  and  in  these  days,  when  the 
workman  works  for  his  pav  envelope,  and  the  em- 
plover  for  his  percentage  of  orofit,  and  each  ignore 
the  higher  law  of  moral  responsibility  in  all  work 
of  hands  or  brain,  watchfulness  by  those  to  whom 
the  reputation  of  their  art  is  more  than  financial 
benefit  is  the  only  safeguard  the  people  have  against 
the  destruction  of  life  by  what  are  too  often  termed 
accidents,  when  on  the  plain  face  of  the  facts  is  read 
the  words  "criminal  carelessness.” 


The  Genius  for 
Adulteration 
Among 
Painters. 


Legislation  like  that  lately  secured 
(or  procured)  in  North  Dakota,  said 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  certain  paint 
manufacturers,  can  only  provoke  a 
fight,  and  the  prompt  action  by  nearly 
a  hundred  makers  of  prepared  paints  in  initiating 
the  fight  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Fargo 
is  to  be  commended.  This  journal  some  months  ago 
commented  on  the  chances  for  crossing  a  trail  of 
scandal  in  this  new  kind  of  activity  by  the  "lead 
trust,”  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plaintiffs  in 
this  case  may  be  able  to  get  the  "lid  pried  up”  far 
enough  to  give  the  public  a  glimpse  of  how  its  in¬ 
terests  are  looked  after  under  the  guise  of  “pure” 
goods  legislation.  In  this  North  Dakota  case,  cer¬ 
tain  "professors”  in  I  the  state’s  employ  are  said  to 
have  been  wonderfully  active  in  the  interest  of  the 
coiroding  trust.  It  is  conceivable,  but  hardly  be¬ 


lievable,  that  a  “professor”  may  be  so  ignorant  of 
the  paint  trade  as  not  to  know  that  multitudes  of 
thrifty  farmers  and  others  buy  prepared  paints  and 
apply  them  themselves  at  odd  slack  times,  thus 
saving  the  wages  and  escaping  the  fraudulent  con¬ 
coctions  of  painters.  That  they  lean  in  this  way 
only  get  goods  that  have  not  been  tampered  with 
and  that  carry  the  reputation  of  the  makers  with 
them ;  that  no  responsible  makers  of  prepared  paints 
would  chance  their  reputations  on  mixtures  with 
a  "pure  white  lead”  base;  and  that  if  such  a  base 
were  desirable,  neither  the  lead  trust  nor  any  cor¬ 
roding  plant  outside  of  the  trust  furnish  it.  Again, 
"professors"  may  be  found  advising  legislators, 
while  themselves  ignorant  that  every  fraud  of  a 
painter  is  crying  “pure  lead  and  oil”  in  order  that 
lie  may  get  a  chance  to  use  his  skill  in  compounding 
such  simples  as  alkaline  waters,  “deodorized”  oils 
of  Standard  Oil  parentage,  “minerals,”  etc.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  legal  inquiry  now  begun  will  not 
assume  such  ignorance,  and  develop  the  fact  that 
standard  paints  are  not  impure  or  adulterated  in  a 
practical  sense. 


It  seems  difficult  for  the  public  to 
Requirements  in  understand  that  the  rules  of  the  pro- 
Competition  fession  in  regard  to  competitions  are 

Program. 

more  largely  for  the  benefit  of  that 
public  than  for  the  profession.  If  a  design  is  sub¬ 
mitted  and  not  judged  by  architects  of  wide  attain¬ 
ments,  but  by  a  committee  of  laymen,  a  clever  draw¬ 
ing  may  be  adopted  that  has  little  practical  value  in 
execution.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  designs  are 
so  judged  and  the  author’s  name  is  known  there  is 
not  sufficient  chance  for  fair  treatment  to  encourage 
men  of  ability  and  a  fair  amount  of  practice  to  spend 
time  and  money  on  drawings,  that,  as  in  a  recent 
competition  in  Indiana,  may  not  be  even  looked  at 
though  presented  by  one  of  the  leading  architects  in 
the  state.  The  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  recently  voiced  the  stand 


taken  by  the  profession  in  the  following  statement 
regarding  a  local  competition  : 

The  chapter  believes  that  the  Board  of  Education 
would  secure  better  results  by  refraining  from  ooening 
the  competition  to  architects  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  of  all  architectural  socie¬ 
ties  declares  specifically  that  it  is  "unprofessional  to 
to  furnish  designs  for  any  competition  for  private  or 
public  work,  unless  a  competent  professional  adviser 
is  employed  to  draw  up  the  conditions  and  to  assist  in 
the  award."  Thus  it  will  be  iseen  that,  if  the  Board  of 
Education  decides  upon  an  open  competition,  most  of 
the  best  practitioners  residing  in  this  and  other  cities 
could  not  enter  without  sacrificing  recognized  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  practice,  as  embodied  in  the  code  of  ethics 
of  the  various  societies. 


1  his  stand  taken  by  the  New  Jersey  architects  is 
most  commendable. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN  ROME. 

By  Frank  D.  Millet. 

HE  FOUNDERS  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1894  as  the  American 
School  of  Architecture  in  Rome, 
and  had  been  closely  associated  in 
the  work  of  the  construction  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  quality  of  education  among  architects,  sculp¬ 
tors  and  painters,  and  resolved  to  unite  to  establish 
and  support  a  school  which  would  provide  a  post¬ 
graduate  course,  so  to  speak,  for  the  students  who 
had  already  acquired  a  satisfactory  degree  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  and  who  had  reached  that  stage  of  mental 
development  which  fitted  them  for  the  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of 
ancient  art. 

Rome  was  se¬ 
lected  because  it 
is  not  only  the 
most  important 
respository  of 
monuments  of 
antique  art  and 
of  Italian  renais¬ 
sance,  but  is  the 
centre  from 
which  it  is  easy 
to  study  the  re¬ 
mains  of  art  in 
Italy,  Sicily 
Greece  and 
Egypt. 

The  founders 
of  the  Academy, 
most  of  whom 
had  been  train¬ 
ed  in  Paris,  nat¬ 
urally  turned  to  the  French  Government  School  in 
Rome,  in  the  Villa  Medici,  as  a  model  on  which  to 
establish  the  American  school.  The  French  school 
since  its  establishment  in  1666,  has  been  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  service  in  the  advancement  of  French  art.  In 
its  roll  of  honor  are  found  scores  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  names  in  the  annals  of  modern  French  art; 
Due,  Ginain,  Labrouste,  Daumet,  Duban  and  Vau- 
drerner  among  the  architects ;  of  David,  Houdon, 
Falguiere,  Mercie  and  Rude  among  the  sculptors ; 
of  Boucher,  Fragonard,  David,  Ingres,  Flandrin, 
Baudry,  Poussin,  Gerome,  Besnard,  Dagnan-Bou- 
veret,  and  Regnault  among  the  painters ;  of  Massen¬ 
et,  Gounod,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Adam,  Hal- 


evy  Saint-Saens  and  Thomas  among  the  musicians. 
Among  the  artists  who  were  directors  in  the  past 
century  are  Horace  Vernet,  Ingres,  Schnetz,  Robert- 
Fleury,  Hebert  and  Guillaume. 

Victor  Baltard,  in  an  article  on  the  Villa  Medici 
in  Rome,  epitomized  the  opinions  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  school  when  he  said  that  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  French  school  in  Rome  “knew  that  it 
was  preferable  to  procure  for  the  young  French 
artists  the  means  of  following  directly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  in  their  studies  the  reflections  of  works 
whose  prominent  qualities  were  nobleness  and  grand¬ 
eur,  in  a  country  where  art  and  nature  are  in  ac¬ 
cord.  The  solution  of  this  problem  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  find  out  and  replace  the  conditions  of  the 
beautiful  in  art.” 

The  trustees  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 

adopted,  at  the 
start,  the  fixed 
principle  that 
the  beneficiaries 
of  the  School 
should  be  d  i- 
rected  in  their 
studies,  an  d 
their  work  kept 
under  constant 
supervision.  In 
this  respect  it 
will  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from 
'the  French 
School  as  now 
conducted. 

Up  to  the 
present  time  the 
American  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Rome 
has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  founders,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  few  friends,  and  its  chief  work  has 
been  the  administration  of  various  scholarships, 
among  them  the  Rotch  traveling  scholarship,  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  the  Columbia  traveling  scholarship,  New  York  ; 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  traveling  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  the  two  scholarships  for  sculptors  established 
by  the  request  of  Wiliam  H.  Rhinehart  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  the  Mural  Painters’  scholarship,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Jacob  H.  Lazarus  under  the  charge  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Without  an  endowment  fund,  and  without  a 
settled  home  in  Rome,  the  Academy  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  establish  its  own  competitions  and 
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carry  out  the  intentions  of  its  founders  to  the  full 
extent.  Its  work  has  been  carried  on  naturally  and 
conscientiously,  and  at  the  same  time,  effectively. 
It  made  its  first  public  appearance  in  a  notable  way 
in  Rome  on  January  nth,  1904,  when  an  exhibition 
was  held  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  Siddons  Mow¬ 
bray,  the  Director  at  that  time,  which  exhibition 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Academic  bodies  a,nd  was 
visited  by  thousands  of  the  general  public.  The 
exhibition,  which  comprised  the  work  of  three  arch¬ 
itects,  two  painters  and  one  sculntor,  was  received 
with  conspicuous  favor  by  all  the  visitors  and  by 
the  press,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  gave  the  Acad¬ 
emy  a  national  character  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
now  regarded  as  a  tangible  proof  of  the  advanced 
position  of  this  country  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

In  November,  1904,  through  the  munificence  and 
public  spirit  of  Mr.  Henry  Walters,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  the  Academy  was  enabled  to  secure  a 
permanent  home  in  Rome  in  the  Villa  Mirafiori,  one 
of  the  beautiful 
residences  of  the 
Via  Nomentana 
near  the  Porta 
Pia.  A  few 
days  later  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund 
of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  was  started 
and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the 
dinner  of  the 
American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  held  in 
Washington  on 
January  11. 

1905,  one  year 
after  the  exhi- 
b  i  t  i  o  n  in  the 
Academy  in 
Rome,  that  Mr. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Henry  Walters,  had 
each  subscribed  $100,000  toward  the  endowment 
fund  of  one  million  dollars.  Other  subscriptions 
followed  in  rapid  succession. 

A  bill  to  incorporate  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  senate  by 
Senator  Wetmore,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Mr.  McClearv,  passed  both  houses  by  un¬ 
animous  consent,  was  signed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  became  law  on  March  3rd,  1905.  ~ 

The  following  list  of  incorporators  will  be  found  to 


comprise  many  of  the  leading  architects,  painters 
and  sculptors  of  the  country ;  presidents  of  the  great 
universities  and  technical  schools,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  intimately  interested  in  education  and 
the  fine  arts : 

Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Samuel  A.  B.  Abbott,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Charles  T. 
Barney,  Edwin  J.  Berwind,  William  A.  Boring, 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  John 
L.  Cadwalder,  Edward  H.  Coates,  William  E. 
Dodge,  William  F.  Draper,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Theo¬ 
dore  N.  Ely,  Henry  C.  Frick,  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Cass  Gilbert,  Daniel  Coit 
Gilman,  Elmer  Elsworth  Garnsey,  Arthur  T.  Had¬ 
ley,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Thomas  Hastings,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Herriman,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  William  M.  Kendall,  John  La 
Farge,  Charles  Lanier,  Frederick  Layton,  Austin 
W.  Lord,  George  B.  McClellan,  Clarence  H.  Mac- 
kay,  Charles  F.  McKim,  William  C.  McMillan, 
Frederic  MacMonnies,  William  Rutnerford  Mead, 
Frank  D.  Millet,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Charles  Moore, 

Edwin  D.  Mor¬ 
gan,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  H.  Sid¬ 
dons  Mowbray, 
Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Patton 
Robert  Swain 
Peabody,  Henry 
Kirke  Porter 
George  B.  Post 
Henry  S.  Prit¬ 
chett,  Frederick 
W.  Rhinelander 
James  D.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Edward 
Robinson,  Elihu 
Root,  F.  Augus- 
tus  Schermer- 
hor  n,  J.  G. 
Schurman,  Carl 
Schurz,  James 
Speyer,  James  Stillman,  Waldo  Story,  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  H.  A.  C.  Taylor,  S.  Breck  Park- 
man  Trowbridge,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Henry 
Walters,  John  Q.  A.  Ward,  Henry  White,  Stan¬ 
ford  White,  S.  D.  Warren  and  Egerton  L.  Win- 
throp. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  officers :  Charles  F.  McKim, 
President ;  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Vice  President ; 
Frank  D.  Millet,  Secretary,  and  Charles  T.  Bar¬ 
ney,  Treasurer,  and  the  necesary  working  com- 
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rnitees.  The  organization  is  now  perfected  and 
the  establishment  of  competitions  will  shortly  be 
arranged.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  students 
of  the  Academy  proper  will  be  sent  abroad  in  the 
autumn  of  1906.  There  will  be  four  departments 
in  the  Academy,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Music,  for  each  of  which  a  student  will 
be  selected  by  competition.  The  great  extent  of 
the  country  and  the  number  of  art  schools  will, 
doubtless,  make  it  imperative  to  conduct  a  first  gen- 


£ 


ft- 


Grounds  of  Villa  Mirafiori. 

eral  competition,  and  then  a  final  one  among  the 
successful  students  in  the  first.  The  beneficiaries 
will  live  in  the  Villa  Mirafiori  on  practically  the 
same  terms  as  the  French  students  occupy  the  Villa 
Medici,  and  will  be  required  to  pass  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  in  residence,  this  period  varying 
according  to  the  profession,  the  student  in  music, 
of  course,  being  expected  to  spend  less  time  at  Rome 
than  those  of  other  branches.  The  beneficiaries  will 
be  required  to  travel  part  of  the  year  and  specimens 
of  their  work  will  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees  at 
stated  intervals. 

The  scholarships  in  the  French  school  amount  to 
$720  per  annum,  of  which  about  $250  is  retained  for 
their  table  board  at  the  Villa.  Besides  this  schol¬ 
arship  there  is  a  special  indemnity  for  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  scholarships 
of  the  American  Academy  sufficiently  large  to  en¬ 


able  the  beneficiaries  to  be  relieved  of  anv  financial 
cares  during  the  term,  of  their  studies  and  travel. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  so  large  an  endowment  fund  as  one  million 
dollars.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  French 
school  in  the  Villa  Medici  is  about  $26,000  a  year. 
Taking  this  sum  as  the  lowest  limit  of  expense  of 
maintaining  the  American  academy,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  salaiies  of  special  professors,  who  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  effective  working  of  the  institution,  the 
income  of  one  million  dollars  will  be  found,  if  any¬ 
thing,  too  small  for  the  purpose. 

The  subscribers  to  the  endowment  fund  at  the 
present  date  are  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have 
each  subscribed  $100,000,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Henry  Walters,  Willaim  K.  Vanderbilt,  James 
Stillman,  Henry  C.  Frick. 

Harvard  University  has  subscribed  $100,000 
through  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson;  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  subscribed  $100,000,  through  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  and  foundations  in  the  names  of 
the  Universities  of  Columbia,  Yale  and  California 
have  been  started  and  are  well  on  toward  comple¬ 
tion. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  raise  a  certain  amount 
outside  of  the  endowment  fund,  to  provide  the  acad¬ 
emy  with  a  library  and  the  other  necessary  accom¬ 
paniments  to  its  work. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Blashfield,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  project  from  the  beginning,  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  in  reply  to  questions  concerning  the 
purpose  of  the  Academy. 

“We  who  have  wished  for  a  school  of  Rome 
have  had  some  doubters  to  oppose  (they  are  all 
with  us  now),  some  new  Naamans  who  said:  ‘Why 
go  to  Rome,  are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar  rivers  of 
Damascus  J.  But  we  have  persisted,  and  bid  our 
students  to  cross  even  the  Seine  and  go  to  the  Ti¬ 
ber.  For  the  art  which  it  is  theirs  to  study  is  not 
the  art  of  now  or  then,  but  of  all  time,  it  is  that  art 
in  its  essence  which  is  the  religion  of  the  true  ar¬ 
tist.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  older  than  some  of 
the  stars,  for  a  new  constellation  has  arisen  in  the 
Heavens  since  the  stones  of  the  great  pyramid 
were  laid.  It  reaches  from  the  flint-scratched  pre¬ 
historic  stone  to  the  etching  plate  of  Whistler,  from 
the  canoe  side  of  the  aboriginal  savage  to  the  pal- 
lette  of  Claude  Monet,  and  it  is  potential  to  instruct 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  one  magnificent  heri¬ 
tage  which  we  may  not  deny. 

Our  local  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world ;  in  them  a  man  may  acquire  a  perfect  tech¬ 
nique.  But  a  technique  is  onlv  a  box  of  tools,  and 
unless  the  practitioner  has  personality  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  his  box  and  can  use  it  like  a  new  Pandora, 
he  can  say  nothing  to  us  worth  hearing;  he  may 
have  mastered  the  whole  theory  of  music,  but  un¬ 
less  he  have  personality,  we  will  not  listen  to  him. 
And  the  personality  of  the  individual  is  a  part  of 
the  personality  of  his  race ;  the  personality  of  the 
race  in  turn  lias  been  at  once  schoolmaster  and  pu¬ 
pil,  the  creator  and  the  creation  of  his  historical 
sequence,  the  legatee  of  the  world.  The  man  can¬ 
not  shake  himself  free  of  his  inheritance.  There¬ 
fore,  he  should  study  the  best  of  it ;  go  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  head,  and  come  downward  with  the  stream.” 

Taul  Gsell,  in  Le  Monde  Moderne  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1902,  says: 

‘‘The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  is  the  dream  of 
nearly  all  French  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  archi¬ 
tects,  engravers  and  musicians  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  30.  Flappy  are  they  who  after 
the  competition  can  carry  off  this  much-coveted 
prize.  They  go  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  four 
years  beneath  the  enchanted  sky  of  Italy,  during 
which  time  they  are  pensioned  by  the  government, 
and,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 


past,  they  enrich  their  imaginations  with  ideal  vis¬ 
ions  which  last  them  the  rest  of  their  days.” 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANILA.* 

By  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Architect. 

T  MANILA,  in  the  time  of  Spanish 
dominion,  was  an  old  walled  city, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Manila 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River. 
There  was  no  plan  by  which  the 
city  was  built  and  as  a  result,  the 
place  was  ill-suited  for  the  abode  of  white  men.  The 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  city  should  make  it, 


not  only  health¬ 
ful  but  beautiful 
as  well. 

The  chief 
needs  and  diffi¬ 
culties  were  the 
laying  out  of 
streets  outside 
the  Old  city  to 
guide  the 
growth  that  is 
sure  to  come, 
the  placing  and 
arrangment  of 
the  Government 
Buildings,  the 
disposal  of  the 
old  walls  and 
the  moat,  the 
treatment  of  the 
canals  through 

Church  made  entirely  of  steel  cit}  ,  tile  Op 

from  Germany.  ening  of  the  riv¬ 

er  banks  to  the  people,  the  development 
of  the  Luneta,  the  building  of  larger  and 
more  numerous  docks,  and  the  arrange- 
rnent  of  a  park  system.  All  of  these 
have  received  study  and  attention. 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  city 
is  to  be  left  standing.  It  comes  in  verv 
nicely  for  decorative  purposes.  Its  onlv 
disadvantage  was  the  moat  outside,  which, 
standing  full  or  half-full  of  water  was 
a  breeding-place  for  all  sorts  of  germs 
and  multitudinous  diseases.  The  moat 
is  to  be  partly  filled  and  turned  into  sunk¬ 
en  gardens,  which,  together  with  the 
decorated  walls  (with  all  sorts  of  trees, 
shrubbery,  etc.  )  will  make  a  beautv-spot 
in  the  city. 

The  canals  of  Manila,  which  are  said  to  suggest 
those  of  Venice,  differ  from  them  in  that  they  are 
used  princpally  as  alley  ways,  generally  touching 
at  the  back  doors  of  the  houses  and  being  found 
very  convenient  for  the  delivery  of  merchandise, 
etc.  These  will  be  left  as  they  are. 

The  river  banks  will  be  opened  to  the  public. 
The  old  city  houses  have  their  back  yards  running 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  thus  cutting  the  public 
off  from  them.  Now  they  are  to  be  lined  on  both 


‘Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  thirty-ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  American  Institute  of  Architects,  at  Washington, 
T>.  C..  January  10,  1906,  presented  by  Mr.  Burnham’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  R.  P.  Anderson. 
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sides  by  a  driveway.  It  will  be  appreciated  how 
this  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

The  increased  docks,  interfering  with  the  view 
of  the  bay  which  was  the  orincipal  attraction  of 
the  Luneta,  necessitates  filling  in  a  portion  of  the 
Bay  and  bringing  the  Luneta  out  to  its  former 
relative  position.  It  is  also  planned  to  make  a 
driveway  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  from  the  Lune- 


as  playgrounds  for  the  children  and  as  breathing 
spaces  for  their  elders, Manila  will  have  numerous 
parks  sprinkled  among  its  streets.  Recognizing  the 
American  spirit  in  the  Filipino  which  makes  him  a 
good  ball  player,  and  desiring  to  help  him  along, 
a  large  ball  park  is  placed  in  the  old  city  itself,  and 
several  others  are  scattered  in  the  new. 

The  club  idea  is  to  be  developed  too,  and  that  part 


Gate  Entering  Walled  City  of  Manila. 

ta  to  Cavite,  which  will  be  unbroken  in  extent  except 
by  the  house  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  pa¬ 
vilion  of  the  Country  Club. 

Just  outside  the  sunken  gardens  and  on  a  curved 
line  eccentric  with  them,  extending  from  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  to  the  bank  of  the  Pasig  River,  will  be 
the  government  buildings.  These  will  therefore 
be  grouped  together  in  a  manner  that  will  be  very 
convenient.  They  will  have  at  their  Bay 
end  the  Governor-General’s  mansion  and 
at  the  other  will  be  the  Postoffice,  on  the 
river.  All  in  between  these  two  will  be 
the  Halls  of  Justice,  etc.  Camp  Wallace 
will  remain  much  as  it  is,- — a  large  park. 

Radiating  from  the  old  city  as  a  center, 
will  be  avenues,  after  the  manner  of  the 
avenues  of  Washington.  These  avenues 
will  divide  the  new  city  into  sections  and 
will  be  the  main  arteries  by  which  one 
can  pass  quickly  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another  without  deviating  to  a 
great  extent  from  an  almost  straight  line. 

Between  these  avenues  will  be  streets  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  all  the  streets 
in  one  sector  being  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  all 
the  other  streets  in  that  sector.  But  the  streets  in 
one  sector  are  not  either  perpendicular  nor  parallel 
to  those  in  another.  In  fact,  the  avenues  will  be 
diagonals  of  the  sectors.  In  this  way  traffic  will  be 
easily  taken  care  of  and  passage  from  one  part  to 
another  will  be  facilitated. 

Keeping  up  with  the  spirit  of  improvement  man¬ 
ifesting  itself  in  the  development  of  the  park  idea 


Spanish  Fountain  at  head  of  Calle  Alix. 

of  the  city  adjacent  to  Camp  Wallace  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General's  mansion,  (near  which,  by  the  way, 
will  be  the  mansion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philippines)  will  be  given  up  to  clubs 
and  the  social  life  of  the  city.  As  mentioned  before 
the  Country  Club  will  be  in  this  part  of  the  city  and 
will  have  a  pavilion  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  for 
the  convenience  of  its  members. 


Old  Spanish  Residence,  Manila,  P.  I. 

I  his  plan  of  Mr.  Burnham’s,  which  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  the  stereoptican,  has  seemingly  overcome  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  and  seemed  to  meet 
with  approval  of  the  audience  assembled  to  hear  the 
lecture.  It  was  generally  regretted  that  departure 
for  Europe  of  the  author  of  these  comprehensive 
plans  prevented  his  presence  at  the  convention. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCH¬ 
ITECTS. 

HE  thirty-ninth  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  met  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  on  January  8th,  gth,  loth  and 
nth.  The  convention  was  opened  by  Pres¬ 
ident  William  S.  Eames,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
introduced,  Mr.  Henry  B.  F.  McFarland, 
president  of  the  Board  of  District  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  welcomed  the  visiting  delegates  to  the  Capital 
city,  though  in  his  remarks  the  speaker  recognized  that  he 
was  welcoming  the  Institute  home,  as  the  National  head¬ 
quarters  is  there  located. 

The  first  discussion  of  importance  was  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  competitions,  Glenn  Brown,  chairman,  which 
was  listened  to  by  a  large  attendance. 

While  the  discussion  was  of  a  serious  nature,  the  spirit 
of  fun  was  rampant.  Mr.  Carrere  told  of  a  certain  com¬ 
petition  of  which  he  was  the  successful  competitor,  spite 
of  having  for  opponents  such  illustrious  men  as  Geo.  P>. 
Post,  Mr.  Cook,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White  and  others. 
Mr.  Carrere  characterized  this  competition  as  the  most 
successful  he  had  ever  taken  part  in.  All  the  competitors, 
said  he,  having  foregathered  at  a  certain  appointed  ren¬ 
dezvous,  proceeded  to  a  well-known  hotel  in  New  York 
where  they  sat  down  to  a  cold  bottle  and  a  hot  bird.  After 
the  feast  the  name  of  each  “competitor”  was  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  the  slips  put  in  a  hat  and  a  name  drawn  out. 
The  gentleman  whose  name  was  drawn  won  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  paid  for  the  luncheon.  The  “choice”  fell  upon 
Mr.  Carrere.  But,  even  in  this  competition,  the  winner 
lost,  for  the  building  was  never  built.  At  another  of  these 
“competitions”  ten  certain  men  were  assembled  together  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  which.  They  also  took  the  election 
method  but  were  surprised  at  the  result — the  unanimous 
vote  for  the  single  dark  horse.  Each  one  voted  for  the  man 
who  had  no  chance,  and  the  man  who  had  no  chance  won 
the  competition.  Mr  Mundie  caused  considerable  laughter 
by  his  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Cook  County  Court 
House  Commission,  which,  said  he,  was  a  cold  storage  egg 
that  had  to  be  scrambled. 

But,  while  a  spirit  of  fun  pervaded  the  session,  the  seri¬ 
ous  side  of  the  subject  was  given  full  consideration  and 
ideas  were  advanced  which  should  be  of  use  in  raising  the 
standard  of  competitions  and  insuring  their  proper  conduct 
and  successful  outcome. 

The  general  ooinion  was  that  when  competitions  fail  it 
is  because  of  certain  very  definite  conditions,  which  can 
easily  be  recognized  and  avoided 

Architects  were  warned  to  avoid  entering  competitions 
in  the  terms  of  which  incongruity,  inconsistency  occured. 
For  instance,  the  terms  of  a  competition  may  call  for  a 
building  of  a  certain  character,  specifying  materials,  de¬ 
corations,  etc.,  and  then  limiting  the  price  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  impossible. 

Some  invitations  to  competitors  only  require  .plans  and 
make  no  agreement  to  employ  the  successful  architect  as 
supervisor  of  the  building. 

Elaborate  drawings  are  often  called  for  where  sketches 
would  suit  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Elaborate  drawings 
mean  la  large  outlay  in  labor  and  monev,  often  without 
compensation. 

Rates  of  compensation  are  sometimes  far  below  the  stand¬ 


ard  of  five  per  cent.  The  cost  of  competitions  was  shown 
to  be  enormous  and  examples  given  to  prove  the  truth. 
In  one  instance  the  cost  of  the  plans  submitted  by  all  the 
competitors  was  greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Competitions  called 
attention  to  the  oft-made  statement  in  contracts  that  the 
successful  competitor  would  receive  the  commission,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  (in  government  work)  Congress,  or 
some  such  body.  This  was  referred  to  by  the  Committee 
as  one  of  the  faulty  clauses  in  an  agreement,  but  Mr.  George 
B.  Post  dissagreed  with  them,  saying  that  architects  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  the  trustees  of  institutions, 
etc.  But  the  Committee  seemed  to  have  some  reason  on 
its  side,  citing  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Washington  to 
prove  their  case. 

The  Committee  on  Competitions  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  calling  in  a  consulting  architect  to  prepare  draw¬ 
ings  with  which  to  win  the  prize  for  the  office,  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  not  being  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  competitions 
and  being  deleterious  to  both  architect  and  client  since 
the  plans  shown  do  not  represent  the  work  of  the  office 
proper. 

The  foregoing  faulty  clauses  in  agreements  were  brought 
out  by  several  of  the  speakers  and  dilated  upon.  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Andrews,  the  principal  speaker  of  the  session  read  a  very 
able  paper  which  he  said,  did  not  argue  for  nor  against 
competitions  but  how  architects  should  conduct  themselves 
with  regard  to  them.  He  brought  out  a  plan  by  which 
architects  might  avoid  all  the  faulty  clauses  previously 
spoken  of,  and  which,  if  followed,  could  not  result  in  other 
than  successful  competitions.  His  treatment  of  the  matter 
was,  in  fact,  idealistic.  Taking  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  E.  as  archi¬ 
tects,  he  showed  how  the  question  should  be  dealt  with. 
These  five  architects  having  been  notified  that  they  had  been 
selected  to  compete  with  on  another  for  a  building,  they 
should  reply  to  the  owner  by  note,  the  gist  of  which  should 
be,  “I  will  confer  with  the  others.”  The  five  should  then 
meet  in  consultation  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  building, 
the  terms  under  which  they  would  compete,  compensation, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  to  draw  up  a  form  of  contract,  covering  all 
points.  Where  the  number  of  architects  chosen  was  larger, 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  committee  selected  to  confer  with 
the  owner  to  determine  just  what  kind  of  a  building  he 
desired,  the  amount  he  would  spend,  etc.  The  architects, 
said  Mr.  Andrews,  have  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  any  of 
the  terms  of  an  agreement.  He  advocated  having  all  con¬ 
tracts  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  architects  in  general  being  too 
loose  on  these  points.  The  Institute  agreed  with  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  that  five  per  cent,  was  a  just  compensation  for  the 
architects  successful  in  competitions,  and  that  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ones  should  also  be  paid  for  their  drawings,  one 
thousand  dollars  being  given  as  a  fair  allowance. 

It  was  Mr.  Andrews  opinion  that  when  an  owner  ap¬ 
proaches  She  architects  who  are  to  compete  individually 
the  whole  affair  loses  dignity  and  the  architects  often  lose 
their  self-respect. 

Mr.  Andrews  called  attention  to  the  obligations  archi¬ 
tects  arc  under  to  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Post  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Andrews  (and  the  applause  they  received  showed  they 
were  not  without  supporters  in  their  views)  when  they 
said  the  owner  did  the  architect  a  favor  by  inviting  him  to 
enter  a  competition.  These  two  speakers  dealt  with  com¬ 
petitions  as  existing  evils  to  be  met  and  handled  with  gloves 
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It  was  their  opinion  that  competition  was  part  of  life;  from 
the  time  the  young  man  goes  to  the  architectural  school  he 
has  competition  thrust  upon  him,  he  engages  in  competition 
because  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  if  he  would  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  and  also  because  it  is  bred  in  the  bone.  Competition 
is  the  life  of  trade.  Mr.  Gilbert  declared  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  work  depended  upon  the  community,  hence  the 
amount  of  money  involved  cuts  but  little  figure.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  a  competition  is  “a  cinch  for  the  owner,  but 
hell  for  the  architect.”  As  Mr.  Gilbert  put  it,  “Sherman  said 
‘was  is  hell’  and  competition  is  war.”  He  cited  a  competi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Technical  Institute  at  Pittsburg.  Seven  or  eight  men  were 
selected  from  among  forty-one  and  the  director  told  Mr. 
Gilbert  that  he  was  amazed  that  forty-one  men  in  such  a 
profession  would  submit  designs  in  such  a  scramble. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Mundie,  of  Chicago,  to  submit  a  cure 
for  the  disease.  This  took  the  form  of  a  contract  to  be 
used  by  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
in  place  of  the  form  already  drawn  up,  which  had  been 
found  to  be  too  ambigious  and  not  suitable.  The  code  he 
read  had  been  hastily  prepared  and  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Institute,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mundie’s  plea  that  something  be 
done  quickly  and  not  two  years  hence  when  no  one  would 
know  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  code  was,  briefly,  as  follows : 

The  competition  shall  be  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  architects. 

Each  architect  participating  in  a  competition  shall 
be  compensated  for  his  work. 

The  successful  architect  shall  be  employed  to  de¬ 
sign  and  superintend  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  jury  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  must 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  competitors,  whose  identity  will 
not  be  concealed. 

Designs  must  be  signed. 

In  case  of  a  second  competition,  the  first  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  only  those  who  competed  in  the 
first  competition  shall  compete  in  the  second. 

No  architect  will  compete  with  another  architect 
who  has  broken  the  rules  of  fair  play. 

To  this  last  clause  Mr.  Post  objected,  saying  that  the 
Institute  is  not  a  court  for  the  explusion  of  delinquents, 
but  that  facts,  names  and  conditions  should  be  published. 

Mr.  Carrere  declared  it  to  be  his  experience  that  comp- 
titions  are  unprofitable  and  that  a  direct  selection  of  an 
architect  was  much  preferable.  Speaking  of  new  talent 
being  brought  out  by  competitions,  Mr.  Carrere  said  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  statement.  He  was  roundly  applauded 
when  he  stated  that  experience  was  necessary  and  that 
talent  would  force  itself  to  the  front  irresistably  but  only 
after  development  or  in  the  process.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  competitions  are  binding  in  their  influence  in 
that  they  do  not  permit  free  treatment  of  a  problem.  In 
support  of  this  he  showed  how  the  Monumental  Order  has 
been  forced  to  the  front  because  modern  building  demands 
heio-ht  and  the  best  examples  of  the  highest  other  forms  of 
architecture  are  not  over  two  stories.  In  this  way  an  archi¬ 
tect  is  almost  forced  to  put  his  ideas  in  monumental  form. 
Mr.  Carrere  declared  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  treat  these  buildings  after  another  fashion.  Clos¬ 
ing  his  remarks  he  said  that  the  best  examples  would  not 
win  many  competitions,  instancing  the  University  Club, 
which,  while  he  admired  it  very  much,  he  dUl  not  think 
would  win  a  prize. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Donaldson,  being  called  upon  for  his  views, 


spoke  briefly  for  the  “square  deal,”  endorsing  the  methods 
advocated  by  Mr.  Andrews. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  tellers  announced  the 
ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows : 

President,  Frank  Miles  Day,  of  Philadelnhia. 

First  Vice-president,  Cass  Gilbert  of  New  York. 

Second  Vice-president,  William  Bnxe  Mundie,  of  Chicago. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Glenn  Brown,  of  Washington. 

Auditors,  James  G.  Hill  and  Robert  Stead,  of  Washington. 

Directors  for  three  years,  Alfred  Stone  of  Providence, 
Irving  K.  Pond,  of  Chicago,  Ralph  Adams  Cram  of  Boston, 
and  Merritt  J.  Reid,  of  San  Francisco. 

Three  papers,  following  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
municipal  improvement,  Frank  Miles  Day,  chairman,  were 
read :  That  on  the  artistic  development  of  Paris,  France, 
was  presented,  in  fthe  absence  of  that  gentleman,  by  Edgar 
V.  Seeler,  of  Philadelphia.  A  paper  on  the  improvement 
of  the  Schuylkill  river  banks,  describing  the  intricate  en¬ 
gineering  as  well  as  artistic  problem  involved  was  read 
by  C.  C.  Zantzinger;  and  Electus  D.  Litchfield  read  a  well 
considered  account  of  the  municipal  improvements  in  the 
Borouo-h  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  city.  All  these  papers 
were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  those  of  the  Schuylkill 
river  being  particularly  interesting. 

President  elect  Day  occupied  the  chair  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  convention  during  which  a  large  amount  of 
work  was  done. 

A  motion  by  Alfred  Stone,  that  each  member  of  the 
Institute  be  assessed  $21.00  to  clear  the  debt  upon  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Institute,  the  Octagon  House  was  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education  made  an  exhaustive  report  which  stated  that 
there  were  sixteen  colleges  engaged  in  architectural  edu¬ 
cation  and  recommended  that  the  Institute,  take  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter  of  providing  fellowships  in  the  different 
technical  schools,  from  the  ranks  of  which  the  future 
architects  would  perforce  be  largely  recuited. 

The  uniform  contract  was  discussed,  and  Frank  Miles 
Dav  addressed  the  convention  upon  the  better  writing  of 
specifications,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  social  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  members  to  consider  their  improvement 
along  the  lines  suggested,  which  was  adooted  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  competitions  was  also 
referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  recommendation  of 
the  educational  committee  in  relation  to  free  scholarships 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  D.  K.  Boyd,  of 
Philadelphia,  introduced  a  motion  favoring  a  committee 
for  the  preservation  of  places  of  historic  interest  which 
will  b  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Benj.  S. 
Ilubbell,  of  Cleveland,  presented  a  plan  for  nominations 
with  a  view  to  preventing  self  perpetuation  in  office  and 
giving  the  convention  a  free  chance,  which  recommended 
that  at  least  three  names  be  placed  in  nomination  for  each 
office  and  at  least  five  names  for  the  three  places  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  convention  was  marked  with  a  satisfactory  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  transaction  of  a  large  amount  of  business. 
The  committee  of  arrangements,  consisting  of  W.  S.  Eames, 
Frank  D.  Millet,  William  A.  Boring,  Leon  E.  Dessez  and 
Glenn  Brown  provided  among  other  entertaining  features, 
a  visit  to  Fort  Myer  in  Virginia  where  a  cavalry  drill  was 
witnessed  by  the  guests,  which  feature  closed  the  thirty- 
ninth  convention  of  the  Institute. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  HAR¬ 
VARD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

\LSENT1NG  an  announcement  of  the 
Harvard  Scholarships  in  Architecture,  N. 
Max  Duning,  the  president  of  the  Arch¬ 
itectural  League  of  America,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  to  offer  regarding  the 
form  of  entrance  and  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
scholarships : 

“The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  attend  Harvard  University  means  far  more  than  the 
mere  architectural  training  a  man  will  receive.  He  will 
enjoy  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  will  have  opportun¬ 
ities  of  attending  lectures  on  many  subjects  apart  from 
those  included  in  the  curriculum  of  Architecture;  he  will 
have  the  use  of  the  splendid  libraries  and  wil  be  thrown 
among  those  influences  which  make  for  a  greater  culture 
and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  his 
future  work  to  wider  interests. 

"The  regular  entrance  examinations,  upon  the  result  of 
which  this  scholarship  for  ‘Regular  Standing’  will  be 
awarded,  will  take  place  in  June  and  September  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

“Any  member  desiring  to  compete  for  this  scholarship 
should  forward  his  name  as  a  League  Member,  to  Profes¬ 
sor  H.  Langford  Warren,  Department  of  Architecture,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  also  write  to  Mr.  Jas.  Lee  Love,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  will  forward  him  a  catalogue  and  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
examination. 

“You  will  realize  the  importance  of  placing  this  informa¬ 
tion  before  your  members  immediately,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  as  a  good  many  of  the  young  men  who 
would  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opoprtunity 
will  require  some  preparation  before  they  will  be  ready 
to  take  the  entrance  examinations  in  June  or  September. 

“A  young  man  winning  this  scholarchip  for  regular 
standing  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Architectural  De¬ 
partment  of  Harvard  University,  at  die  end  of  his  first  year, 
be  awarded  one  of  the  Special  Scholarships  which  would 
give  him  free  tuition  during  the  second  year.  At  that  time 
he  will  be  competent  to  enter  any  of  the  numerous  regular 
scholarships  provided  by  Harvard  University. 

“You  will  see  that  this  scholarship  may  be  the  means 
of  a  man  of  the  right  caliber  securing  his  entire  tuition 
and  a  degree  without  expense  other  than  that  of  living  and 
the  usual  contingent  expenses. 

"It  has  been  deemed  wise  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America  to  postpone  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  two  Special  Harvard  Scholarships  until  about 
March  15th,  1006,  as  it  is  believed  better  results  will  be 
secured  at  that  time  than  at  an  earlier  date.  They  will  be 
awarded  upon  the  results  of  a  competition  conducted  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  one  previously  given,  and  the  re¬ 
cipients  will  not  have  to  take  an  entrance  examination 
nor  will  they  be  eligible  for  a  degree. 

"The  Executive  Board  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
America  is  particularly  desirous  of  making  these  Scholar¬ 
ships  a  success  in  order  that  by  so  doing  the  governing 
board  of  Harvard  University  may  be  shown  that  their  gen¬ 
erosity  has  been  extended  in  a  worthy  cause.” 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

ERY  flattering  to  me  is  the  invitation 
of  the  Western  Architect  to  present 
my  humble  views  of  the  architecture  of 
the  great  country  it  has  been  my  distin¬ 
guished  pleasure  to  recently  visit  again 
after  an  absence  dating  from  your  great 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago1,  to  me  the 
crowning  architectural  achievment  of  the  century.  Ah, 

I  cannot  think  of  that  splendid  exhibition  of  majestic  arch¬ 
itecture,  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  without  going  into 
rhapsodies.  It  indeed  was  a  magnificient  display,  an  apothe¬ 
osis  of  our  Art.  No  country  or  time  has  ever  witnessed 
such  a  group  of  magnificent  buildings,  in  such  unison,  ac¬ 
cord,  and  such  perfect  scale  and  harmony.  It  was  splen¬ 
did.  Your  exposition  at  St.  Louis  was  on  a  larger  scale, 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion  the  buildings  were  not  so  mas¬ 
terly  handled  as  those  at  Chicago.  It  was  not  such  an 
epitome  of  beauty  although  it  'probably  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  the  layman.  And  I  suppose  that  expositions 
should  be  made  agreeable  to  the  masses. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  just  exactly  express  one’s  self 
in  a  review  of  American  architecture.  There  is  so  very 
much  to  praise  and,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  to  deplore.  Then 
again,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  national  school  or 
any  unison  of  opinion.  There  is  so  much  more  individuali¬ 
ty,  so  much  independent  personality  and  utter  disregard  of 
anything  that  the  neighbors  or  confreres  have  done  that  each 
building  must  perforce  have  a  separate  judgment.  No 
general  classification  or  trial  of  the  whole  can  possibly  be 
made.  Then,  also,  most  of  your  architecture,  that  is,  the 
commercial  phase  of  it,  the  great  giants  of  buildings  in  your 
large  cities,  is  so  unlike  anything  we  do  or  have  seen  that 
we  are  smply  stupified,  awestruck,  and  can  give  but  little 
expression  of  the  opinion  except  wonderment  at  your  Babel¬ 
like  understandings.  In  New  York  one  walks  through 
streets  that  are  veritable  chasms.  In  some  streets  the  tops 
of  buildings  are  not  really  visible.  Intervening  cornices  and 
bay-windows  simply  carry  the  eye  in  vertical  perspective 
that!  simply  mixes,  up  there,  somewhere,  with  the  sky  !  Much 
that  is  done  in  New  York  is  good  in  detail.  There  are  some 
masterly  things.  Then  again,  there  are  many  cases  where 
the  architects  had  most  magnificient  opportunities  and 
abundant  money  but  failed  to  respond.  The  public  buildings 
are  not  attractive.  One  court  building  I  saw,  a  new  one, 
and  very  costly,  that  made  me  think  of  a  banquet  hall,  some 
festival  chamber.  No  dignity  or  the  necessary  gravity  one 
would  expect  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  building  where  the 
laws  of  the  nation  are  administered. 

I  visited  the  new  Custom  blouse.  It  has  much  of  the 
French  flavor  in  its  design  but  I  think  its  architect  made  a 
mistake  in  not  giving  the  building  some  special  character¬ 
ization  or  prominent  feature.  It  stands  in  such  a  position 
as  to  demand,  almost,  some  feature  of  prominence,  a  tower 
or  something  that  gave  it  other  prominence  among  its  tall 
neighbors  than  the  mere  detail  of  its  parts.  The  lot  it  oc¬ 
cupies,  in  shape,  in  position,  gave  a  man  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  what  might  be  called  “a  fine  flight.” 

There  seems  to  be  no  general  accord,  as  I  say,  in  the 
scheme  of  design  there  except  that  so  many  buildings 
have  the  top  stories  expressed  in  a  classic  feature  of  col¬ 
umns,  as  one  of  your  architects  reminded  me,  “a  sort  of 
Greek  temple  on  top  of  a  chimney!” 

The  elaboration  of  interior  in  some  of  those  great 
buildings  gives  one  an  intimation,  a  hint,  of  the  vast  wealth 
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represented  by  the  interests  domiciled  in  those  buildings, 
but  often  makes  one  sad  to  think  how  inartistically  mis¬ 
applied  is  money  in  the  hands  of  a  man  too  busy  or  too 
little  an  artist  to  do  the  work  justice.  That  is  even  more 
conspicious  in  some  of  the  palatial  residences  I  have 
visited  in  New  York,  where  men  seem  to  have  entrusted 
millions  to  architects  who,  it  may  be  said,  merely  hung  up 
that  money  on  the  walls  without  producing  anything  really 
satisfactory  with  the  vast  funds  at  their  disnosal.  Much 
of  the  domestic  architecture  there1  breathes  of  the  “noti- 
veaux  riches”  at  every  turn.  It  is  aggressive,  is  that  archi¬ 
tecture,  flamboyant,  some  of  it  outre,  all  conspicious,  and 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  very  bad 
taste. 

Here  and  there  I  have  seen  the  very  decided  influence  of 
our  school  of  “nouveau  art.”  In  some  places  it  is  indeed 
better  done  than  with  us,  for  it  is,  I  think,  dominated  by 
a  German  influence,  and  while  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a 
Frenchman  to  do,  I  concede  that  the  German  “nouveau  art” 
is  more  sensible  than  our  own.  In  furniture  particularly, 
they  have  taken  the  utiliarian  view  and  adapted  things  to 
their  best  use,  and  then  ornamented  them  with  ornaments 
that  lend  themselves  to  that  use  although  not  sanctioned 
by  any  precedents  or  former  schools  of  design.  With  us 
our  new  art  frequently  forgets  the  use  of  the  thing  it  orna¬ 
ments.  It  ornaments  first  and  if  the  thing  is  convenient 
that  way,  so  much  the  better.  But  it  does  much  that  cannot 
be  classified  any  other  way  than  as  you  Americans  call 
“crazy.”  Our  last  Exposition,  I  deplore,  had  much  of  that 
new  art  that  one  must  call  worse  than  crazv.  Nevertheless, 
the  movement,  the  tendency,  is  a  good  one  and  I  think  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  your  American  wants.  You  used  to  do 
everything  in  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  a  few  years  ago — 
and  you  will  grant  me  that  it  is  a  good  thing  much  of  it 
is  now  being  torn  down  ! — then  you  got  into  a  classic  mood 
that  is  still  lingering  with  you.  But  I  think  that  with  the 
problems  you  have  to  confront,  particularly  in  your  tall 
buildings  this  new  art  gives  you  opportunity  that  none  of 
the  old  schools  present  or  permit.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  as  these  tall  buildings  are  in  great  part  engineering 
feats,  frames  of  steel,  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  merely 
cover  and  decorate  those  mammoth  structures  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  them  the  expression  of  classic  buildings 
where  most  of  the  great  columns  and  piers  of  granite  and 
marble  do  no  carrying  but,  in  fact,  have  to  be  tied  to  the 
steel,  supported  by  it,  an  untruthful  architecture. 

Not  being  an  engineer,  I  do  not  care  to  say  much  about 
the  construction  of  your  buildings.  If  they  stand  up  it  must 
be  satisfactory.  But  I  really  cannot  see  how  very  good 
work  can  possibly  be  done  with  the  expedition  that  is  made 
in  some  of  those  buildings.  There  is  not  time  for  plastering 
to  dry  or  mortar  to  set  before  those  buildings  are  occupied. 
This  would  seem  to  apply  particularly  to  those  that  are  con¬ 
structed  with  ‘‘beton  arme.”  We  have  carried  that  system  to 
very  high  perfection  in  France,  but  this  work  is  done  by 
skilled  men,  carefully,  and  given  abundant  time  to  set.  In 
New  York  I  have  seen  them  throw  in  concrete  that  if  is  a 
wonder  to  me  would  sustain  itself,  let  alone  any  other 
weight.  I  have  examined  the  amalgamation  and  am  op¬ 
pressed  to  find  that  much  that  goes  into  the  concrete  is 
ashes!  I  should  think  that  for  your  purposes,  with  your 
varying  climate  and  for  the  expedition  that  seems  to  be  the 
great  desideratum,  the  forms  of  brick  more  generally  used 
in  Chicago,  for  instance,  would  be  best  suited. 

One  thing  I  have  to  admire  particularly  in  New  York 


is  its  conparative  cleanliness,  but  that  seems  to  have  in¬ 
spired  its  architects  to  use  the  light  colored  granites  and 
tones  mostly.  The  predominant  color  is  gray,  a  monotone 
that,  while  very  clean,  does  not  give  much  interest  to  the 
buildings.  It  is  strange  that,  as  a  rule,  your  architect’s  seem 
afraid  of  color.  What  splendid  effects  could  be  obtained  in 
some  of  those  tall  buildings  where  it  is  so  necessary  to 
have  large  surfaces,  without  break  or  other  interesting 
features,  if  the  architects  would  use  diaperings  or  such 
flat  ornamentation  in  enamels,  beautiful  colors!  You  have 
fine,  enameled  bricks  and  terra  cotta  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  world,  why  do  you  not  use  more  of  them  and 
give  them  interesting  vivid  colorings? 

Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost’  gloomy  because  of 
its  monotonous  red.  The  gray  buildings  there  are  not  pretty 
to  see  because  of  the  streets  and  dirt.  Oh,  Chicago  is  so 
dirty.  So  fine  a  city,  so  much  wealth,  such  vast  commerce, 
such  splendid  spirit  in  the  way  of  grand  improvements  and 
yet  such  dirty  streets !  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  why 
that  should  be  so. 

Its  buildings,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  ornate  as  in  New  York. 
They  seem  built  more  for  use  than  for  mere  display.  Its 
homes  are  less  gaudy  than  those  of  New  York  but  mpress 
me  as  being  more  like  homes  than  mere  indications  of  su¬ 
perlative  wealth. 

That  Lake  Shore  Street,  whereon  are  now  so  many  fine 
buildings,  hotels  and  great  houses  of  commerce  and  clubs, 
is  >one  that  should  be  very  carefullv  handled.  I  know  of 
nothing  just  like  it  in  the  world,  where  there  is  one  side  of 
a  street  with  buildings  facing  what  may  be  easily  made  a 
grand  park  and  then  the  water.  It  is  impressive  and  each 
building  located  there  should  receive  the  greatest  con¬ 
sideration  and  careful  designing.  It  ought  to  be  a  street  of 
beautiful  monuments,  with  here  and  there  in  that  grand 
park  a  public  building,  a  library  and  structures  of  that 
nature  as  has  already  been  constructed  the  Art  Gallery. 
Chicago  seems  deficient  in  parks,  that  is,  little  ones  dis¬ 
persed  here  and  there  in  the  streets,  as  in  Washington,  but 
she  has  an  opportunity  to  do  something  fine  on  that  Lake 
Front. 

One  thing  that  is  not  architectural  but  that  contributes 
nevertheless  to  the  embellishment  of  the  buildings  is  the 
dressing  of  the  store  windows.  I  think  it  has  become  an 
art  in  Chicago.  Nowhere  else,  in  my  own  country,  in  New 
York,  or  anywhere,  have  I  seen  such  really  artistic  displays 
in  the  windows,  particularly  in  some  of  the  bm  dry-goods 
houses.  It  is  most  worthy  of  note. 

Chicago's  institutions  of  learning  are  very  fine.  Some  of 
the  newer  buildings  of  the  Chicago  University  are  really 
unexcelled  architecturally  anywhere.  Some  of  the  older 
ones,  in  that  English  style,  do  not  impress  me  so  favorably, 
they  are  evidently  not  handled  by  the  same  artistic  hand. 

Francois  Xavier  De  Joilette. 


There  are  signs  that  the  era  of  skyscrapers  before  long 
will  begin  in  London.  At  present  there  is  a  fatal  bar  to 
its  introduction.  The  county  council  building  act  which 
prohibits  such  structures  says  that  'no  building  may  be 
erected  in  London  of  a  greater  height  than  eighty  feet,  with 
two  extra  stories  in  the  roof,  making  the  limit  roughly 
about  ioo  feet.  Advocates  of  steel  frame  buildings  hold 
that  this  is  a  restriction  which  was  well  enough  in  the  days 
of  masonry,  but  absurd  in  the  days  of  steel.  Once  intro¬ 
duced  in  London,  says  an  exchange,  the  movement  in  favor 
of  the  lofty,  steel,  frame  buildings  will  go  like  wildfire. 
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CIVIC  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  TORONTO. 

The  principal  work  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Association  of  Architects  just  closed  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  city  of  Toronto  of  a  general  plan  for  civic  im¬ 
provement.  It  not  only  outlined  the  plan  but  it  secured 
the  attention  and  interest  of  leading  citizens,  and  in  effect, 
formed  a  civic  federation  that  under  architectural  guidance 
will  work  along  practical  lines.  The  work  was  projected 
by  the  Guild  of  Civic  Art,  an  association  which  has  done 
much  the  past  year  to  bring  the  project  into  concrete  form, 
and  there  now  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  utilize 
the  many  natural  advantages  of  the  city  and  bring  them 
into  a  harmony  of  beauty  and  utility.  In  this  movement 
towards  the  remodeling  of  cities  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Toronto  has  found  that 
her  natural  beauties  cannot  only  be  enhanced  but  her  com¬ 
mercial  greatness  augmented  by  a  thorough  study  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  needs,  and  forming  new  improvements  on 
those  lines. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  JAPANESE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
THE  ALLIED  ARTS.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram  Crane,  F.  A. 
1.  A..  Baker  &  Taylor,  Publishers,  New  York.  60  Illustrations, 
Price  $2.00. 

Among  the  numerous  volumes  that  have  been  written 
upon  Japanese  art,  of  which  architecture  is  but  a  frame¬ 
work  or  a  repository,  this  highly  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  peculiarly  instructive  book  of  Mr.  Cram’s  will 
stand  as  a  classic  in  its  class.  Jt  is  not  only  instructive  to 
the  technical  mind,  but  the  lay  reader  finds  it  thoroughly 
within  his  understanding,  making  a  strong  appeal  to  his 
artistic  appreciation. 

It  is  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  “Genius  of  Japan¬ 
ese  Art’’  that  Mr.  Cram  shows  his  closest  sympathy,  and 
reveals  an  understanding  of  its  causes,  and  also  speculates 
with  an  apparent  intuition  u,pon  its  derivation. 

The  book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  ten  papers  giving 
the  author’s  “impressions  of  the  aesthetic  voicing  of  Japan¬ 
ese  civilization,”  and  in  these  Mr.  Crane  shows  by  sequence 
the  relation  in  which  all  forms  of  Japanese  art  stands 
towards  the  daily  life  and  thought  of  the  Japanese  people. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  reference,  though  it  may  be  turned  to  in 
the  search  for  purity  of  Japanese  style,  nor  is  it  a  histonq 
though  it  traces  logically  the  art  growth  as  it  is  told  by 
Japanese  art,  but  it  is  more  than  these  a  treatise  that  opens 
up  the  door  of  insight,  showing  the  spirit  that  governs 
their  art,  as  far  as  a  western  mind  can  interpret  it,  and 
which  has  formed  their  architectural  stfyle. 

In  his  chapter  upon  domestic  architecture  by  inference 
he  preaches  the  gospel  of  simplicity,  and  gives  to  the  arch¬ 
itect  of  domestic  creations  a  rule  that  is  infallible  as  it  is 
plain,  and  by  which  no  design  can  be  restless  and  no  in¬ 
terior  crude  in  detail. 

In  adding  this  latest  work  on  Japanese  art  to  those 
already  placed  before  the  occidental  architect,  Mr.  Cram 
has  successfully  presented  a  new  point  of  view,  and  given 
to  it  a  clearer  and  plainer  description  and  translation. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY,  By  Charles  Latham,  with 
descriptions  by  Evelyn  March  Phillips.  2  vois.,  10%xl5%, 
inches,  203  pp.  in  all.  containing  about  300  large  illustrations. 
London.  Country  Life.  Ltd..  1905.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  Price.  $18.00  net. 

A  more  beautiful  collection  of  views  throughout  the  old 
villa  and  oalazzo  gardens  of  Italy  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  The  two  large  volumes  are  marvels  of  splendid 


photography,  faultless  plate-work  and  artistic  printing. 
Besides  many  charming  views  of  such  well-known  gardens 
as  those  of  the  Villa  Albani,  the  Vatican,  the  Quiriual,  the 
Villas  Medici  at  Rome  and  Florence,  d’Este,  Borghese, 
the  Villas  of  Frascati,  the  Boboli  of  Florence,  Garzoni  and 
Farnese,  there  are  many  others  seldom  illustrated  at  all, 
and  surely  never  so  well  as  here.  Miss  Phillips’  descrip¬ 
tions  are  very  entertaining  in  themselves,  strongly  flavored 
with  bits  of  romance  and  intrigue,  the  very  life,  of  old 
Italy. 

THE  ARCHITECTS'  DIRECTORY  AND  SPECIFICA¬ 
TION  INDEX,  Published  annually.  Seventh  edition.  New 
York;  Wililam  T.  Comstock.  One  8vo.  vol. ;  red  cloth, 
stamped  in  white.  Price  $2  net. 

This  directory,  just  issued,  contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
architects  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  classified  by 
states  and  towns,  indicates  those  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  also  contains  the  names 
of  the  officers  and  locations  of  the  different  architectural 
associations  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  to  secure  accuracy  both  in  names 
and  locations,  together  with  a  brief  specification  index  of 
prominent  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  building  mater¬ 
ials  and  appliances.  It  also  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  naval  architects  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
indicating  who  are  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  also  the  Society  of  Naval  Arch¬ 
itects  and  Engineers,  to  which  has  been  added  ia  list  of 
the  building  departments  of  the  leading  cities,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  officers. 

This  is  the  seventh  annual  edition  of  this  work  and  con¬ 
tains  a  “Specification  Index”  which  will  be  found  convenient 
to  architects,  builders  and  owners  as  a  compilation  of  the 
various  lines  of  trades  supplying  building  materials  and 
appliances.  The  presentation  in  such  compact  form  and 
under  their  special  headings  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  makes  a  convenient  reference 
to  those  wishing  to  secure  circulars  or  catalogues  and 
quotation  of  prices  on  such  goods 

The  whole  work  is  brought  out  in  good  shape  and  bound 
in  red  cloth,  with  white  lettering,  making  it  quite  unique 
and  attractive  in  appearance. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

T  he  movement  for  the  embellishment  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Its  first 
definite  expression  may  perhaps  be  located  in  the  grouping 
of  buildings  at  the  Columbia  Exposition. 

Following  the  impetus  Ihere  given  to  the  movement, 
which  long  before  had  been  inaugurated  by  architects  and 
advocated  in  many  practical  ways  by  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted,  the  landscape  architect,  the  beautifying  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital  city  of  Washinton  was  taken  up,  and  the  original  de¬ 
sign  of  the  city  planned  by  Washington  was  revived. 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  many  other 
cities  through  architectural,  art  and  civic  societies  were 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  movement,  and  studies 
for  the  betterment  of  existing  surroundings  and  for  future 
remodeling  were  drawn  and  adopted.  While  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  in  itself  wholly  architectural,  it  is  so  largely 
concerned  with  architecture  that  it  falls  to  the  profession 
to  not  only  aid  but  guide  in  the  direction  of  the  estab¬ 
lishing  lines  for  future  development. 

Daniel  H.  Burnham  has  perhaps  been  the  strongest 
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factor  in  this  movement  though  his  work  has  had  the 
strong  co-operation  of  other  leading  minds  in  the  profession. 

In  1892  Mr.  Burnham  was  director  of  works  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  and  it  was  probably  then  that  he  be¬ 
came  impressed  with  the  possibility  as  well  as  practicability 
of  reconstructing  cities  on  artistic  lines.  In  1901,  he  was 
selected  to  head  the  Improvement  Commission,  authorized 
by  an  Act  of  Congress,  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  future 
grouping  of  Government  buildings  and  the  park  adorn¬ 
ment  of  Washington,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  land¬ 
scape  designer,  and  Charles  F.  McKim,  the  architect. 

About  three  years  ago,  when  Cleveland  proposed  to 
adorn  itself  with  a  Civic  Center,  Mr.  Burnham  was  placed 
on  the  commission  created  for  that  purpose,  with  Messrs, 
A.  W.  Brunner  and  J.  M.  Carrere;  and  already  consid¬ 
erable  progress  is  being  made  towards  carrying  out  the 
result  of  their  collaboration. 

Mr.  Burnham  next  directed  his  civic  studies  to  Chicago, 
his  home  city,  and  made  complete  sketches  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  water-front,  also  for  a  grand  boulevard 
to  connect  Grant  Park  and  Jackson ;  and  in  connection  with 
Olmsted  &  Co.  designed  twelve  small  parks  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  buildings  and  playgrounds.  But  his  most  recent  com¬ 
pleted  work  in  his  scheme  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  the  creation  of  a  summer  capital  of 
the  Philippines,  to  be  called  Baguio. 

Before  Mr.  Burnham  was  called  to  the  Orient,  however, 
the  “Association  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of 
San  Francisco”  accepted  the  offer  of  his  services  to  direct 
and  execute  a  plan  upon  which  to  base  all  future  munici¬ 
pal  betterments ;  and  at  his  suggestion  a  studio  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  Twin  Peaks  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  commanding  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  vistas  of  the  city,  the  ocean,  the  bay  with  its  is¬ 
lands,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  he  is  directing  his  great  work, 
sketches  for  which  embellish  this  number. 

Mr.  Burnham’s  plan  in  the  first  place  is  studied  with  a 
view  to  the  relations  and  future  civic  growth  of  the  various 
districts  and  “centers”  of  activity,  and  will  contain  (1) 
a  Civic  Center,  with  its  various  elements ;  (2)  a  system  of 
boulevards  and  avenues  to  faciliate  the  circulation  of 
traffic  throughout  the  city  and  avert  future  congestion; 
(3)  a  series  of  oarks,  including  those  already  in  existence, 
connected  by  planted  avenues,  and  involving  the  creation 
of  new  parks ;  (4)  treatment  of  the  Presidio  in  its  relations 
to  the  city,  including  drives  leading  to  concourses  from 
which  the  finest  views  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  neople;  (5) 
the  establishment  of  recreation  and  dock  harbors ;  (6)  a 
large  amphitheatre  commanded  by  natural  hillsides;  (7) 
the  reclamation  of  Chinatown;  and  (8)  ferry  and  railroad 
terminals. 

There  is  an  artistic  simplicity  about  the  dining  room 
of  the  Cottrill  residence  at  Milwaukee,  by  Alex.  C.  Esch- 
weiler  that  is  most  attractive.  All  the  ornament  seems 
structural,  and  the  fire-place  is  most  charming  in  its  de¬ 
sign  and  location. 

A  hotel  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast!  is  the  Angelus,  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  designed  by  John  Parkinson,  architect.  A  nota¬ 
ble  feature  of  the  exterior  desig-n  is  the  fire  escape  balcon¬ 
ies,  which  are  differently  treated  than  those  of  most  ho¬ 
tels  in  that  they  are  evidently  designed  both  as  to  form 
and  location,  and  thus  add  to  the  general  attractiveness  of 


the  exterior  rather  than,  as  is  usual,  detracted  from  it  and 
creating  the  impression  that  they  are  not  only  an  after 
hotel  at  Minneapolis,  in  which  at  the  recent  fire  a  large 
venient  fire  ordinance  in  strong  contrast  with  the  West 
thought,  but  erected  under  protest  against  a  wise  but  incon- 

The  banquet  hall  of  this  hotel  is  given  prominence  in 
illustration  both  for  its  massive  simplicity  and  because  it 
pictures  a  plan  of  table  decoration  that  has  its  place  in 
design. 

In  the  design  by  Charles  F.  Whit.tlesly,  architect,  in  his 
residence  for  W.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  architect 
has  struck  a  note  that  joins  Italian  romance  with  the  work 
of  the  mission  builders  of  the  coast,  and  produced  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  rough  cast  with  the  tile  roof  that  seems  to  be  made 
not  only  for  the  climate,  but  for  the  location.  Design  and 
surrounding  trees  are  in  thorough  accord. 

In  illustrating  these  California  subjects  the  interior 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  often  in  these  that  the 
chief  charm  of  the  design  lies.  Though  all  residences,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  location,  cannot  have  the  flower  bedecked 
environment  showns  in  the  plate  illustrating  the  residence 
of  Carlton  Sprague,  at  Pasadena,  the  two  interior  views  in 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Marie  A.  Wilcox,  at  Los  Angeles,  by 
T.  S.  Roehrig,  architect,  illustrate  the  possibilities  for  in¬ 
terior  embellishments  in  its  best  sense. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  photograph  of  such  exceptional 
clearness  of  detail  can  be  obtained  of  a  fourteen  story  of¬ 
fice  building,  as  that  by  which  we  present  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Building,  at  St.  Louis,  W.  Albert  Swasey,  architect. 
It  represents  one  of  the  best  of  several  office  buildings  of 
exceptional  merit  lately  designed  and  completed  by  various 
architects  in  that  city. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Blashfield's  latest  mural  painting, 
“Westward”  executed  for  the  State  Capitol  of  Iowa,  from 
a  photograph,  by  the  Inslee  &  Deck  Company,  of  New  York, 
the  possibilities  for  historical  mural  decoration  is  shown 
in  its  best  form.  The  .painting  is  forty  by  fourteen  feet 
and  its  value  to  the  state  in  an  educational  sense,  like  those 
in  the  Capitol  of  Minnesota,  by  this  and  other  artists  which 
were  shown  in  our  October  number,  is  far  beyond  the  fi¬ 
nancial  outlay  involved. 

A  country  residence  of  a  unique  and  harmonious  design 
is  presented  in  the  illustrations  of  exterior,  view  in  hall, 
and  first  and  second  story  plans  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Frank  Hibbard,  at  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  by  George  L.  Harvey, 
architect,  of  Chicago. 

An  attractive  arrangement  of  flowers  and  turf  bordering 
a  parkway  is  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  residence  ot 
Carlton  Sprague,  of  Pasadena,  California.  While  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  floriculture  are  greater  in  that  locality  than 
in  some  other  districts,  the  idea  can  be  carried  out  with 
hydrodendron,  laurel  or  other  flowering  shrubs.  The  color 
and  brightness  of  the  foreground,  lending  a  charm  to  the 
residences  beyond. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital  at  Spokane  is  a  good  type  of  hospi¬ 
tal  for  an  average  city,  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  rise  of  ground  with  ample  space  surrounding 
it  for  lawn  and  shrubbery. 

The  court  house  at  Spokane  is  exceptionally  refined 
in  detail,  notwithstanding  a  seemingly  too  ornate  exterior 
for  a  public  building.  Its  location  also  enhances  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  as  it  stands  comparatively  isolated  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  furnish  appropriate  setting. 
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TO  SAVE 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

ACQUIRE 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 

INSURE 

Comfort,  Convenience,  Protection 


USE  THE  LOCAL  AND 
LONG  DISTANCE  LINES  OF 


The  Northwestern  Telephone 


Exchange  Company 

(Look  for  the  sign  of  the 
Blue  Bell.) 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping  Machinery 

All  sizes  and  styles 
for  any  duty. 

SEND  for  CATALOG  R44G 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos. 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  HOISTS  BACK  GEARED  MOTORS 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  PUMPS  CONTRACTORS  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  447 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
New  York 
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Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

is  supreme  in 

DESIGN,  QUALITY  AND  DURABILITY 

In  recognition  of  its  superiority  the  HONORABLE  JURY  OF  AWARDS  of  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904 

has  conferred  upon  Standard  *  Ware  which  was  exhibited  in  competition  with  all 
other  sanitary  goods  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture,  the  highest  awards  and 
honors,  namely 

THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

Since  1893  <4>taitdard”  Ware  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  awards  at  every  ex¬ 
position,  nine  in  all.  Of  these  awards,  three  have  been  obtained  in  foreign  lands,  and 
six  in  the  United  States.  Each  award  constitutes  the  highest  official  honor  of  the  period. 

Standard  cSamtar^  TOlv).  Co. 


PITTSBURGH,  TJ.  M.  A. 
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Keasbey  & 

Mattison  Go's 

85  Per  Cent 

MAGNESIA 

Used  on  Boilers  and  for 
Fire-proofing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful  building. 

Are  your  Boilers  covered, 

If  not,  why  not? 

See  us  for  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Goods. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  South  6th  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

New  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minneapolis  W*  H.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  1 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 


Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


Iron  Columns  •s  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

1.  Handsome  in  appearance. 

2.  Our  patent  paper  insulation  and  mineral  wool  filler  gives  a  mini¬ 

mum  temperature  with  a  very  small  amount  of  ice. 

3.  Our  patent  enamel  process  gives  a  beautiful  and  lasting  inside 

white  coating. 

4.  All  parts  are  movable  and  therefore  the  refrigerator  is  so  easily 

cleaned— it  always  remains  germ  proof. 

We  make  Special  Refrigerators  of  all  kinds 
and  guarantee  all  our  work.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

RHINELANDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ""ST* 


The  Rhinelander  Cleanable  Enameled 

REFRIGERATORS 


t 
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WE  MANUFACTURE  PRESSED  BRICK  l 


IN 


Light  Shades,  Cream,  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (  any  shade  or  detail)  Red 

Buff  Common  Brick  J-  Bay  View  White  Lime 


or 


LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 


•  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Spokane,  Washington.  J 


passenger  tit  TTr  A  TA'DQ 
AND  FREIGHT  -Ei  jLi  JEj  V  A  A  V/H9 

Electric,  Belt  and  Hand  Power.  Automatic  Oates  and  Dumb  Waiters. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Kimball  Bros.  Co.  1039  Ninth  St.,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IA. 


Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

Incorporated  1902 

MASON  CITY 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

Mason  City 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building:  Blocks 

Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building:  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

O.  T.  DENISON,  Prest. 

Mason  City,  Iowa  ; 
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Richardson 

Doors 

Make  each  room  a 
separate  building. 


"Richardson 

Doors” 


For  Court  Houses, 
Hospitals,  Office 
Buildings, 
Schools,  Theaters, 
Warehouses,  etc. 


Richardson 

Doors 

used  throughout 
this  hospital. 


"Richardson" 

Standard  Doors 
are  Seamless  Pan¬ 
eled,  Wood  Core 
Metal  covered,  fin¬ 
ished  in  Old  Cop- 
per,  Brass  or 
painted. 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


COPPER  ENTRANCE- Grovei  L.  D.  S.  Hospital,  Salt  LaKe  City,  Utah 
F.  M.  Ulmer  a  Sons,  Architects 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO.  Minneapolis 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 


IN 


Re-lnforced  Concrete  Setting 

BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


‘Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 


Great  strength  and 
durability. 


‘‘Luxfer  Blank 
Tile” 

j * 

All  Steel  enbedded  in 
Concrete. 

jt 

Waterproof  and  free 
from  condens  tion. 

j* 

Note  the  twisted  Ten¬ 
sion  Rods  shown  in 
illustration. 


Ransome  System. 

LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  RE-INFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 


160  Fifth  Ave„  NEW  YORK 


HOME  OFFICE 

346  Wabash  Ave„  CHICAGO 


627  Ryan  Building,  ST.  PAUE 
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ARE  YOU  USING 

Typewritten  Circular  Letters? 


We  mean  those  which  are  repeated  to  a  large 
number  of  people,  exact  imitation  of  Type¬ 
written  Letters. 

Our  Process  Turns  Out  the  Most  Perfect 
Letters,  the  neatest  letters  you  ever  saw,  Be¬ 
fore  you  place  your  next  order  for  Typewritten 
Letters  get  our  prices  and  let  us  mail  you  sam¬ 
ples  of  our  work  or  send  a  representative  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

Our  modern  plant  enables  us  to  turn  out  your 
work  promptly  on  the  day  we  promise  it. 

We  give  the  same  careful  attention  to  a  small 
order  for  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  letters  as 
for  one  hundred  thousand  letters.  We  will  do 
the  folding,  enclosing,  addressing  and  mailing 
at  lowest  rates.  Just  drop  us  a  line  or  send 
word  by  telephone  and  you  will  hear  from  us 
without  delay. 


Chicago  Circular  Typewriting  Co. 


Telephone 
Main  3881 


34  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PITTSBURG 


STEEL  WALL  TIE 


Tor  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  IIollow  Walls,  Etc. 


INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
■  congest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LoNG  DISTANCE  'PHONE  GRANT  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  VI  C  c  's  a  money  making  crop.  Room  in 

III  I-'.  |\l  I  ¥  your  garden  to  grow  hundreds  of  dol- 

“  1  ^  lars  worth  annually.  Thrives  through¬ 

out  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  We  sell  roots  and  seed  during 
spring  and  fall  planting  seasons  and  buy  the  dried  product. 
You  can  get  started  in  this  profitable  business  for  a  small 
outlay.  Send  2c  stamp  today  for  illustrated  literature  telling 
all  about  it. 

The  St.  Louis  Ginseng  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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YOU  SHOULD  USE  THE 

WESTERN  ARCHITECT 

When  Placing  Your  Advertising 
for  1906 

The  Leading  Architectural  Journal  of  America 

Its  circulation  extends  from  Nova  Scotia  on  the  East 
to  California  on  the  West,  and  has  more  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  Canada  than  any  other  professional  architectural 
magazine  in  the  United  States,  j*  The  subjects  for 
illustration  are  selected  from  the  best  in  architectural 
design  and  reproduced  from  the  finest  plates  made. 

Satisfactory  results  are  sure  to  follow  an  investment  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  The  Western  Architect 


Put  us  on  your  list  for  a  trial  ad.  for  1906.  Rates  and 
other  information  furnished  on  request 

THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

912-913-914-915  Northwestern  Building,  -  -  MINNNEAPLIS,  MINN. 
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Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone  620  Germania  uieBidg.,  st.paul,  jmnn. 


KASOTA  STONE 


INSIDE  BLINDS 


Sliding- Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 
HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 
Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

||  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

_ sss 


OTIS 

Passenger 
and  Freight 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Minneapolis  Office:  GUARANTY  LOAN  BUILDING 


St.  Paul  Office:  GILFILLAN  BLOCK 


Needs  no  fur¬ 
ring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains 
it  everlastingly. 


Fits  perfectly 
into  or  around 
depressions  or 
projections; 
never  rusts ; 
is  the  hight  of 
fire  protection. 


SEND  OR  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER 


PARTICULARS 


Tel.  Harr|«on  3678 
Automatic  4670 


A  Sportsman’s  ^  MULLINS  “  Get  There  ”  Steel  Duck  Boat 

®Oat  .  Price  $20— Crated  on  cars  Salem. 


long.  36-inch 
beam. 


Endorsed  by  Thousands  of 
„  Sportsman.  Air  Chamber  each 
end.  Always  ready.  No  repa  irs 
Send  for  handsome  free  book. 

W.  H.  MULLINS 

533  Depot  Street  Salem,  Ohio 
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1,500  Schools 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
®  temperature  regulation  w’ith  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the  tem¬ 
perature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  exces¬ 
sive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modem 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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PLUMBING,  STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
WIRING,  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
FIXTURES  AND  SUPPLIES 


^  ’Phone  No.  147.  513  Broadway,  FARGO,  N.  D.  Q 
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Trade 


THE  FAB-RI-KO-NA  MILLS 


Mark 

Begin  the  New  Year  RIGHT 

RESOLVE:  That  you  will  do  better  work 
in  1906,  and  use  only  the  best 
materials.  A  poor  quality  is  a  bad  policy. 

RESOLVE:  That  you  will  use  FAB  RI-KO- 

NA  wall  coverings,  because 
they  are  the  best.  The  best  is  none  too  good 
for  you. 

RESOLVE:  That  you  will  use  KLING-KO- 

NA  as  a  size  for  painted  or  var¬ 
nished  walls,  and  save  the  bother  and  expense 
of  removing  the  paint  or  varnish;  that  you 
will  use  KLING-KO  NA  instead  of  glue  size 
for  general  work,  also  as  a  Kalsomme,  sav¬ 
ing  time ,  labor  and  money. 

If  you  are  not  sure  about  it,  write  to  us.  We  will 
convince  you.  Samples  and  information 
cheerfully  furnished.  Address 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

37  Arch  Street.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

SELLING  AGENTS: 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

86-88  Worth  St..  New  York  803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

228  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago  49  Second  St  ,  San  Francisco 

13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  E.  C  Eng. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 

-  ROOFING  TILE  - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  GO.  j 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 
HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Agent,  2,6  MY^:^bErAPous",fe, 


ST.  JOHN  &  BARQUIST  GO. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and  Steel  Geilings 

Let  us  Estimate  for  You 

418  West  Eighth  St.  DES  MOINES,  1A. 


BODY 

BUILDING 


We  take  run  down  systems 
and  rejuvinate  them. 

Men  over  the  table  and  at 
the  desk,  you  need  us. 

We  make  men  well  and 
Strong. 


COOKE  INSTITUTE  OF 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


Dr.  L.  J.  Cooke,  Director 
Dr.  E.  K.  Cooke,  Associate  Director 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


6th  Floor,  Kasota  Bldg., 


Both 

Phones 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

-  MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF  -  - 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

Bent  Plate  Glass,  Heavy  Glass  for  Floors  and  Skylights,  Art  Glass. 


Manufacturers  CAR.RARA  G  L \SS 


a  new  product  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and 
impervious  to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wains¬ 
coting  and  Walls. 


A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OP  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


Our  twenty  warehouses  where  heavystocks  In  all  these  lines  are  kept,  are 


NEW  YORK.  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St, 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyaudott  sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221  223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

PHIL’PHI A,  Pitcairn  Bldg,.  Arch  &  11th  Sts. 
DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  149-51.53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10  12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32  34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM.  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


Interior  Woodwork 

& 

Decorations 
Draperies 
and  Special 
Furniture. 


1. 1.  FRENCH  l  COMPANY 

42-44-46  E.  Sixth  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  -  MINN. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING. 

Estimates  on  New  and  Old  work 
cheerfully  given  when  desired. 

1416  HENNEPIN  AVENUE.  t.  c.  p„n„  in« 


Architects  please  mention  The  Western  Architect 
when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 


ALESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  CO. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


FOR  ELEVATORS 

Has  150  per  cent  more  wearing  surface  than  round  stand 
construction.  Will  not  spin  or  kink. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WIRE  ROPE  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTION 

Also  nanila  Rope,  Blocks,  Waste,  Packings,  etc. 

HOME  OFFICE:  920-922  N.  First  St..  ST.  LOUIS.  M0. 

Branch  Offices:  New  York  Chicago  Denver 

****************************************** 
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DlltECTORY  OF 

PROMINENT  CONTRACTORS  m  MATERIAL  MEN  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Architects  will  please  remember  advertisers  in  The  Western  Architect  when  writing:  their  specifications  and  in 

asking;  for  estimates. 


STONE  QUARRIES 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  &.  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone. 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 
KASOTA,  MINN. 


PLUMBERS 

W.  J.  DALY  COMPANY 

PLUMBING 

STEAM  and  HOT  WATER  HEAT1NQ 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Tel.  245. 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all 
new  and  old  work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


ACETYLENE  GAS  MACHINES 


ACETYLENE  GAS  APPARATUS 

For  Lighting  Houses,  Stores, 
Hotels,  Factories,  Cities. 
Recommended  by  Leading  Architects  of  the  World. 

I.  E.  BURT,  Manage r . 

238  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE 

Western  Architect 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METALWORKS 

N.  \Y.  2718  T.  C.  1789 

Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

CORNICES  IN  COPPER  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON 

ROOFERS  IN  PITCH  AND 
GRAVEL,  IRON.  TIN,  SLATE  AND  TILE 

135-137  12th  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

HAAG-LAUBACH 

Roofing  and  Cornice  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Roofing,  Ceilings,  Heavy  Sheet  Metal  Work 

28-34  W.  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  S.  Griffin  Geo.  F.  Boehme 

GRIFFIN  &,  BOEHME 

Roofers  and  Cornice  Workers 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  Galvaniz«d  Comic*,  Skylights,  Finials,  Cfonl  Poilincro 
Tin,  Slate,  Pitch  and  Gravel  Rooliug.  OICCI  uclllllgo 

Near  New  Capitol.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


BLUE  PRINTING 

ROGERS  &  CO. 

BLUE  PRINTING 

Specifications  and  Tracing  Work- 
1039-1010  Lumber  Ex.  -  -  Minneapolis 

N.  N.  Phone,  Main  2230-J 


Lefebvres,  Deslauriers  Roofing  &  Gornice  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Sheet  Iron  Work 

Roofing  in  Asphalt,  Pitch  and  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin 
and  Slate. 

26  East  Eighth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HEATING  CONCERNS 


N.  W.Tel.  So.  1133  J-l  T.  C.  Tel.  4071 

T.  A.  KRENZKE 

Furnace,  Steam,  Hot  Water 
Heating  and  Ventilating 

26  WEST  LAKE  ST. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


STONE  CONTRACTORS 


Wm.  H.  ULMER 

Contractor  in 

Cut  Stone  and  Mason  Work 

Mill  and  Works  Tel.Main713 

Foot  of  Chestnut  St. 

Upper  Levee  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS 


Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  more  varieties  than 
any  oiher  concern  in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Samples 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  fllNN. 


\ 


3. 


WeAtern 
Ag 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLl’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

r  K.  F.  LOTT, 


627-C  Ryan  Building, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Lastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  llros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  "H’ 


j  CHAMBERLIN 

J  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

i 

^  The  only  p  rfect 

"weather  strip 

Invisible  Indestructable 

No  Rubber  No  Felt  No  Wood 

D.  H.  ROBINSON,  Agent| 

837  Guaranty  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  { 
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Kno-Burn  Steel  Plastering  Lath 


Is  the  Old  Reliable. 


Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Company 


790  Old  Colony  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

i56  East  Third  St.,  ?  GEO.  H.  LAWES  S  CO.  I  424  Boston  Block, 
St.  Paul.  )  Agents.  I  Minneapolis. 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS.  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURINTURE 


Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax. 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO.,  Bosm  mass.6" 

\ln  ->  Dpvivpr  is  a  superior  finish  for 
uur  ivO.  J  l\.t;VlVCr  kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN 
TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA 


> 

> 


ENAMELED  WORK  A 
SPECIALTY. 

CHICAGO. 


Cyclopedia1 

<3 f 

Drawing 

An  appropriate  Christmas  present 
for  anyone  interested  in  this  fasci¬ 
nating  subject. 

New,  Enlarged  Edition  i 

TWO  VOLUMES 

Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  1200  pages, 
(Size  8x10  ins.),  fully  indexed,  1200 
illustrations,  plates,  engravings,  etc. 

Sent  {"RE 

Both  books  sent  on  five  days’  ap¬ 
proval,  express  prepaid.  *]]  If  satisfac¬ 
tory  send  $1  and  $1  per  month  for  six 
months.  Otherwise  notify  us  and  we’ll 
transfer  the  books  absolutely  free. 

Cash  with  order.  $6.50.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Brief  List  of  Subjects : 

Free  Hand  Drawing 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Shades  and  Shadows 
Rendering  In  Pen  and  Ink 
Perspective  Drawing 
Architectural  Drawing 
Rendering  in  Wash  and  Color 
Water  Color  Hints  for  Draftsmen 
Working  Drawings 
Machine  Design 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting 
Tinsini  thing 

Practical  Problems  in  Mensuration 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

No.  3300  Armour  Ave. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PRINTING  CO. 


PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION. 
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Brick 


Brick 


Brick 


The  Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

-  MANUFACTURE  - 

5,000,000 


Pressed 


Cream  and  White 

BRICK 

ANNUALLY 


Common 


2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 


Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montar  a,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest.  Your  correspondence  and  trade  Is  solicited 

SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop.  Crookston,  Minn. 


IVES  WINDOW  VENTILATING  LOCK 


A  SAFEGUARD  FOR  VEN¬ 
TILATING  Roons. 

A  Lock  quickly  applied 
and  operated,  affording 
sure  protection  against 
intruders. 


111 

[fcjSn, 

1  r 

3jSS§m 

1, 

111' 

|( 

IIP 

III 

Children  Kept  In. 

Burglars  Kept  Out. 


Write  for 

Descriptive  Circular. 


THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO., 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


fn  i 


An  architect  said  the  other  day,  “It  does 
net  take  long  to  convince  a  man  that  he 
wants  a  Cortright  Roof  when  you  can  show 
him  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  on  the  single 
item  of  insurance.”  That’s  only  one  ad¬ 
vantage.  Catalog.  PHILADELPHIA 

Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co.  Chicago 


You  Can  Keep  the  House  Warm 


WITH  THE 


NATIONAL  BOILER 

AND  DO  IT  CHEAPER  TOO 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BOILER 


Beautiful 
Economy  of  Fuel 
j|  Easy  to  Manage 
Dust  Proof 
Intense  Heat 
Deep  Ash  Pit 
Will  Burn  Hard 
or  Soft  Coal 
Cannot  Leak 


Absolutely  Safe 
Perfect  Cold  Air 
Check 

Rapid  Circulation 
Gas  Tight 
Large  Heating 
Surface 
Perfect  Combustion 
Large  Fire  Pots 


Note  Large  Center  Column  and  Rocking  Grate. 


National  Brass  &  Metal  Co 

256  Third  Ave.,  So.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


M  A  PE’C  NO  -TAR 
1T1  J\  L  IV  O  ROOFING. 

FLINT- SURFACED. 


Builders' 

and 

Roofers' 


Papers 

and 

Supplies. 


MCCLELLAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


FARGO. 


LA  CROSSE. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.  a<¥onrts 

Cabot’s  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt”  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
Celadon  Coy’s  Rooffing  Tiles  Swezey  Dumb  Waiter 

Fireproof  Steel  Rolling  Shutters  Expanded  Metal  Lath 

ITiggin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads 
“Dohydratine  Damp  Proofiing  for  Walls”  Union  Brick  Bonds 
Kimball’s  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  CABOT’s  STAINS  AND  QUILT,  MFTAL  LATH,  METAL  CORNER 
BEADS,  MINERAL  WOOL,  MORTOR  COLORS,  BRICK  BONDS  AND  RINALD’S 
ENAM  EL  PAINT. 

Phone  T.  C.  60  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 

ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  156  East  Third  Street,  Near  Jackson 

Residence  Phone  T.  C.  6036  Park  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  Main  356 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

Mp 

umm.  ,  || 

SOUTH  PARK  I  |  lili 

FOUNDRY  &  1  1' : 

MACHINE  CO.,  y 

|  II  Gilfil.n  Building.  y 

xi’  ■ 

NCW  COLUMBIA  BOILERS. 

f  ST.  PAUL. 
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S  Popular  Lines  of  Travel  dt 


D 


T?  ST.  LOUIS 
AJiP  CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

-  n*~ 


MM 


*MM» 


MMi 


*MM» 


The  Pioneer 
Limited 

There  is  no  train  in  service  on  any  rail¬ 
way  in  the  world  that  equals  in  equip¬ 
ment  The  Pioneer  Limited  train  from 
St.  Paul  to  Chicago  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway 

The  railway  company  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  sleeping  and  dining  cars  on  its 
trains,  and  gives  to  its  patrons  an 
excellence  of  service  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  The  buffet  cars,  compart¬ 
ment  cars,  standard  sleeping  cars  and 
dining  cars  of  the  The  Pioneer  are  the 
handsomest  ever  built. 

W.  B.  DIXON 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent 
365  Robert  St.,  ST.  PAUL 


T)Tinrr  passenger  mriy  \  q 
DEaOL  service  in  IJjAAo 


Truk  Southern  Route  to  El  Paso 
and  California. 

Dining  Cars.  Meals  a  la  Carte.  Write  for  new 
book  on  Texas — free. 

C.  P.  TURNER,  General  Pass’r  Agt,  DALLAS  TEX. 


AND 

'  SOUTHERN  RY. 

■  'ii/,/ 

Chicago  it  Florida  Special 

In  Service  Jau.  8,  1906 

i  ^Pullman  Train  from  Cincinnati 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
j  loledo, Indianapolis, Louisville 
•  to  JacKsonville  &  St.  Augustine 
3  FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

:  Throush  Pullman  Service  fro,n  CHICAGO. 

Solid  train  Cincinnati  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  st.  Augustine. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Car.  Day 
Coaches,  Observation  and 
Dining  Car. 

Double  Service  to  NewOrleans 
Through  Pullman  Service 
between  Cincinnati,  Atlanta, 
Asheville,  Savannah,  Charleston 
Birmingham  and  Shreveport. 

Write  for  Rates  and 
Booklet 

■-.■jvxn  Rlnearson,  (3.  P.  A. 

W.  A.  (.iirrott,  GenM  Mgr. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 

is  again  to  the  front  with 
low  round  trip  rates  to  the 

WINTER  RESORTS 


'T'lCKETS  good  to  return  until  May 
31st,  1906,  and  for  stopovers 
both  going  and  returning  within  a 
transit  limit  of  31  days  at  all  prom¬ 
inent  points  in  the  South. 


- -  of  - - 

FLORIDA 

AND  THE 

SOUTH 

AND  TO 

CUBA 


'T'H  ROUGH  Sleepers,  Din- 
1  ing  Cars,  Observation 
Cars,  the  best  of  day  coaches 
and  excellent  equipment. 


Tickets  are  not  only  good  going  and  returning  same  route,  but  many  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  VARIABLE 
ROUTES  have  been  established  by  which  the  Tourist  can  go  one  route  and  return  another,  enabling  him  to  see  the 
great  South  country  in  all  its  glory. 


For  copy  of  Winter  Homes  book  and  other  liter¬ 
ature,  rates,  routes,  schedules,  etc.,  write 


S.  H.  HARDWICK,  W.  H.  TAYLOE,  G.  B.  ALLEN,  J.  S.  MCCULLOUGH, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Northwestern  PasseDger  Agent, 

W  ashington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


jr 

<  ★★★*******★*  ****★★★★★★★★★★ 

THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  I 


Between  Chicago,  Niagara  Falls  and  Montreal  is  one  of  the  longest  on  the  American  Continent. 

Excellent  Train  Service  Chicago  to 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VESTIBULE  TRAINS. 

To  the  most  important  business  centers  of  CANADA  and  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  Street,  ------  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

jJAltWAv 

J.P.  Elmer  gen'l pas s’ghAgt. 
St.Paul  Minn. 


THE  CHICAGO  Hr  ALTON 
runs  the  largest  passenger engines 
in  the  world 

They  keep  the  trains  on  time 

Between  Chicago, 

St.  Louis, 

Kansas  City  and 
Peoria 

Geo.  J.  Charlton,  General  Passerger  Agent 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAN 


JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 

is  the  place  for  farmers  and  dairymen  of  moderate 
means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate,  rich,  deep  soil,  is  well 
irrigated,  and  land  may  now  be  procured  at  very  reas¬ 
onable  figures,  which  in  a  few  years  will  treble  in 
value. 

“The  San  Joaquin  Valley,”  a  book  of  112  pages 
and  103  fine  illustrations,  describes  all  parts  of  the 
valley,  its  climate,  soil,  population,  churches,  schools, 
products,  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  cost  of 
living. 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


A ddress  Dept.  C  36,  A dver Using  Bureau,  431  California  St. , 
SAN  PRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  :  :  :  ;  ;  : 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 


XXX 
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ESPADO  MISSION. 


Come! — be  the  guest  ot 

San  Antonio 

this  winter.  Leave  the  chilly  north  behind 
you,  and  find  health  and  pleasure  under  the 
stainless  splendor  of  her  turquoise  sky. 

To  all  newcomers,  San  Antonio  offers  a 
thousand  delightful  surprises.  For  the  sight¬ 
seer,  the  old  Mission  Churches  are  still  here, 
the  Cathedral  of  San  Fernando,  and  gray  and 
ghostly  in  the  dazzling  sunlight,  the  historic 
Alamo.  For  the  invalid  a  perfect  combination 
of  sunny  winter  weather,  pure,  dry  air,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  and  modern  accommodations. 

The  Climate’s  the  thing 
in  San  Antonio. 


The  invigorating  air,  dry  and  warm;  the 
altitude;  the  perfect  natural  drainage,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  temperature  as  nearly  perfect 
as  can  be.  It  is  possible  to  spend  most  of  each 
day,  from  November  to  March,  out  doors. 
The  parks  and  plazas,  the  margins  of  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  the  groves  of  palm  and 
magnolia,  lose  nothing  of  their  lustrous  green 
during  the  winter  months. 

San  Antonio  is,  of  all  America,  the  oddest 
blending  of  modern  utility  and  beauty,  with  the 
romance  and  heroism  of  the  medieval. 


Come  to  San  Antonio!  The  exceptionally 
I/TV  low  rates,  during  the  Fall  anil  Winter 
\  M  I  f  months— the  excellent  train  service  and 
lITI.im  accommodations  via  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

make  it  a  journey  of  but  small  cost  and 
not  of  tiresome  length.  1  want  you  to  read 
“The  Story  of  San  Antonio.”  I'll  send  it 
on  request.  Once  read.  I’m  sure  you’ll  be  more  than  half 
convinced  that  you  should  be  the  guest  of  San  Antonio 
this  Winter.  Address 


W.  S.  St.  GEORGE, 

General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agent, 

M.,  K.  &  T.  Railway, 

Box  R=909.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  PRES. 


WATER  PIPE  *- 
SPECIALS  J; 

-  x- 

x- 

J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice  Pres.  J 


E.  S.  COFFIN,  Secy  &.  Treas. 


Northwestern  Foundry  ii 


SUCCESSORS  TO  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  PROPRIETOR 


X- 
X- 
X- 
X- 
X- 
X- 
X- 
!• 
X- 
X- 
X- 
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Ornamental  Vases  -c 
•t 

Station  Stoves  « t 
■t 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  \ 

*  -k 
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Steel  Beams 
Girders 
Iron  Stairs 
Sidewalk  Lights 
Root  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes 


Structural  Iron 

...AND... 

Foundry  Work 


Iron  Columns 
Store  Fronts 
Sewer  Castings 
Stable  Fixtures 


312  Tenth  Avenue  South. 


M.  J.  O’NEIL  I 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 


Plumbing  and  Heating 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


BOTH  PHONES 
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V 


IRVING 

UNDERHILL 

General 

Photographer 

Interiors,  Exteriors,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Groups  and  Legal 
Work,  any  size  made  to 
Order  at  any  time. 

CITY  VIEWS  FOR  SALE.  ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

18  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

PATENTED-U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE— AUTHORIZED 

AFFORDS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  OF  MAILING  LETTERS  IN  THE 
UPPER  STORIES  OF  BUILDINGS.  AND  IS  INSTALLED  IN  CON¬ 
NECTION  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FREE  COLLECTION  SERVICE  ONLY 
BY  THE  SOLE  MAKERS, 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THIS  PUBLICATION 

is  printed  by 

The  Great  Western  Printing  Company 

328  So.  3rd  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


C>  ~  -J-  Pavement  Lights 

Floor  Lights 

DC51  Vault  Lights 

Skylights 

Obtained  by 
the  installation 
of 

“Bar- 

Lock” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construc¬ 

tion 

“3”=Point 

Prisms 
and  “Arch 
Plain” 


*5  ,  • 

Kj  ..Tjf 

- - 

III  III  III 

rr-iy  «  ■ 

'  ... 

Lights 


STORE  OF  JACOB  REED’S  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects. 


Greatest 

Strength 

Durability 

Water  Tight 

Rust-Proof 

Now  Being 
Specified 
by  Most  of 
the  Leading 
Architects 
and 

Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


“Bar-Lock’*  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Pavement  and  Floor  Light  Construction 
with  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  and  “Arch  Plain”  Lights  were  used. 


For  Further  Particulars  or  Name  of  Representative  in  Your  Section,  Address 


AMERICAN  BAR  =  LOCK  COMPANY 


OFFICES  and  WORKS:  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

CAUTION : — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


ST.  PAUL 

FOUNDRY 

COMPANY 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams, 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith 
and  Machine  Work. 


OFFICES:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 
WORKS:  G.  N.  Ry.  near  Como  Avenue. 

ST.  PAUL. 


This  magnificient  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions, 
is  plastered  with 

Kallolite 
Cement  Plaster 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS 

Not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combine.  Fort  Dodge,  lOWB. 


ADAMANT 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF 


Wall 
Plaster 

MANUFACTURED 
BY 

United  States  6yp$um  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

ALSO 

Chicago  III.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


^Chtci 


FURNITURE 


IN 

ODD  DESIGNS 


Our  Specialty 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

J.  A.  Clow  &  Co. 

710  Nicollet  Ave.  MINNEAPOLIS 


INTERIOR  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  MARIE  A.  WILCOX,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Frederic  L.  Roehrig,  Architect 


OF  TB& 

0p 


v' 


RESIDENCE  OF  W.  S.  BARTLETT,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESEY,  ARCHITECT 

JANUARY  I 


ubraky 

OF  THE 


INTERIOR  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  MRS.  MARIE  A.  WILCOX,  EOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  COTTRILL  RESIDENCE,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


,  p|$ 
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OF  THE 


Itbruarji  190ft 


Special  design  for 

Minnesota  Stats  Capitol 

Approved  by 
CASS  GILBERT 


HARDWARE 

CONTRACTORS 


Architects  and  Builders 
should  remember  that 
we  make  a  specialty  of 
of  contracting  for 

Fine 

Builder’s 

Hardware 

We  give  every  job  our 
careful  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  insuring  your  get¬ 
ting  the  best  for  your 
money. 


GARDNER 

HARDWARE  CO. 

3<>4-3o6  Hennepin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CAPITALS  IN 
COMPO  AND  CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  and  Birch  in 
Classic  and  Modern  Designs.  Ceilings, 
Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  Etc. 

The  Decorators’  Supply  Co. 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  J5 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Concrete  is  King 


Houses  used  to  be  built  of  stone, 
- now  they  use - 


HOLLOW  CONCRETE 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 


Further  details,  cuts  and  information 
can  be  had  by  addressing 


'  I  'HE  use  of  Hollow  Concrete 
Building  Blocks  will  build 
you  a  house  at  a  saving  of  13  to 
27  per  cent. 

The  blocks  made  by  our  “Borst 
System”  produce  a  non-porous 
facing  in  perfect  imitation  of  any 
design  in  cut  or  hewn  stone  of  any 
natural  color. 

By  the  use  of  our  face  plates  (in¬ 
terchangeable),  the  face  of  blocks 
made  on  our  machine  produces  a 
wall  of  such  design  as  to  entirely 
destroy  sameness  and  monotony. 
Our  machine  is  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  product,  both  tried  and  tested. 

THE  IDEAL 

is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  will  save  you  its  cost,  no  matter 
how  low-priced  construction. 


Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Sou™0BENo:phS,.NoiANA 
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Hot-Water  Heated 

*  by  ,\n  ijr  [:  w.s  ^y  >tlm 


J  4  Andrews  heaters  in  one  block 


AVERAGE  PRICE  *IS6«* 


IT  IS  WELL  WORTH  READING 


We  Will  Prepare  Full  Heating 
Pians  and  Specifications  For 
Any  of  Your  Work . 


We  employ  four  graduate  engineers  and  have  a  large 
drafting  department.  We  design  and  install  all  kinds  of 
hot  water  and  steam  heating  and  ventilating  plants  and 
are  manufacturing  more  plants  than  any  firm  in  the 
West.  We  have  had  20  years  experience  m  the  COLD 
NORTHWEST;  if  you  want  the  best,  let  us  submit  our 
plans  and  figures. 

ANDREWS  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM 

Send  for  our  catalog  describing  the  An¬ 
drews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler.  It  is  built 
HOME  of  60,000  lb.  flange  steel,  has  twice  as  much 
HEATING  heating  surface  for  the  diameter  as  any 
”...  u  other  boiler.  It  will  save  one-third  the  fuei. 


The  new  St  Anthony  Falls 
Bank,  the  Trinity.  B  apt  is  t 
Church,  Minneapolis,  and  the 
finest  residences  and  flat  build¬ 
ings  are  heated  by  the  Andrews 
System  with  the  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  BOILER. 


ANDREWS  LOCOMOTIVE  BOllER 


GET  OUR  PRICES 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

We  do  it  right  in  forty-four  States,  Canada  and  Alaska 
All  plants  guaranteed  and  sold  on  360  days  trial  free 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 


244  Hennepin  Av..  MINNEAPOLIS 


CONTRACTORS 


44  LaSalle  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


C 


BOHN  SYPHON  REFRIGERATORS 


LJAVE  been  officially  adopted,  after  the  most  rigid  competitive 
tests,  for  use  in  the  dining  cars  of  the  Pullman  Company 
and  all  the  great  railroads.  This  means  that  the  Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerators  must  give  the  best  and  most  economical  refrigera¬ 
tion  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Awarded  Grand  Prize  at 
the  St  Louis  World’s  Fair  We  build  Refrigerators  to  order, 
any  size  or  style.  Write  for  56  page  catalogue  FREE. 


White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co. 


1341  University  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ADAMANT 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF 

Wall 

Plaster 


MANUFACTURED 

BY 

United  States  6ypsum  Co. 

I  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

I  ALSO 
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FURNITURE 


IN 

ODD  DESIGNS 


Our  Specialty 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


J.  A.  Clow  &  Co. 

710  Nicollet  Ave.  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Osgood  &  Blodgett  Mfg.  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


t 


X4CR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 


FINE  INTERIOR  FINISH  1 

t 


t  SASH  DOORS 
♦ 

:  CABINET  AND  STAIR  WORK 

A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

SOUTHERN,  COAST  and  NATIVE  LUMBER 

Hardwood  and  Softwood 


DULUTH  AV.  NEAR  E  7TH  ST.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


&  CO. 

Contracting 

Steam  Engineers 

Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

Large  Stock  Fine 
Oas  Fixtures 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


H.  KELLY 


shew K^jom  225-227-229  So.  Third  St. 
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ARTISTIC  RELIEF  DECORATIONS 


J.  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

Jin  classic  and  modern  de¬ 
signs  of  weather-proof  ma- 
J  terials. 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carv¬ 
ings,  made  to  match  any 


kind  of  wood. 


BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences. 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-6-45  So.  Jefferson  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Weitwn  Agent,  K.  F.  LOTT,  627-C  Rjau  Building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
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J  no.  J.  Cone  A.  W.  Fiero  Robert  W.  Hunt  Jas.  C.  Hallsled  D.  W.  McNangher 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Bureau  of  Inspection,  Test  and  Consultation 

66  Broadway,  1121  The  Rookery,  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk  Honse, 

NEW  YORK  CSICAGO  PITTSBURGH  CANNON  ST.  E  .G.  LONDON 

INSPECTION  OP 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers, 
Railway  Material. 

CHEMICAL  and  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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“WOLFF’S”  MONARCH  PORCELAIN  BATHS 

THE  “PEERLESS"  BATH. 

L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1156 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Office,  93  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO  Show  Rooms,  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

TRENTON  CHICAGO  DENVER 


IV 
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MENOMONIE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


UNION  RAILWAY  _STORAGE_  COMPANY 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 

TERRA  COTTA 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Fire  Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Fire  Clay  Linings 

White  and  Brown  Lime  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 

OFFICE  20 1  ANDRUS  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


15hQ  Northwestern  Lime  Company 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

General  Office 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

s:  08  Lower  Levee  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

SMALL  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 


- FOR  THE - 

HOUSEHOLD, 
RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS, 
SALOONS,  Etc. 


SOMETHING  OF  A  NOVELTY  in  the  way  of  a  small  electrically  operat- 
ed  refrigerating  machine  for  the  household  which  may  be  used  for  supplying 
a  refrigerator  box  with  dry  cold  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
4  a  in*»  lce  “om  sterilized  or  otherwise  purified  water.  The  machine  has  a  re¬ 
frigerating  capacity  equal  to  the  melting  or  the  use  of  200  pounds  of  ice  a  day.  It  is 
automatic  and  is  as  free  from  complications  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  machine  of 
this  character.  It  is  installed  on  the  same  base  as  the  refrigerator,  becoming  part 
°*  1;Vt?  ent,re  plant  is  shipped  as  a  unit,  it  being  only  necessary  to  con- 

nect  the  power  and  water  when  it  is  ready  to  operate.  The  machine  is  especially 
adapted  to  motor  drive,  and  may  be  operated  by  a  one-half  horsepower  electric 
motor;  any  motive  power  however  may  be  employed.  When  operated  for  10 
or  12  hours  each  day  it  will  manufacture  10  pounds  of  hygienic  ice,  besides  refrig¬ 
erating  two  storage  compartments  to  a  tempdrature  of  thirty-five  to' thirty-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  You  secure  lower  and  more  even  temperature  at  less  cost 
than  using  ice. 


Manufactured  v  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 

E.  E.  SAVAGE,  western  Representative,  No.  1104  Republic  Bldg.,  209  State  Street,  CHICAGO 
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illustrations 

PLANS 

OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  ARCHITECT. 

RETAIL  STORE 

FOR  CARLETON  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  MAURAN,  RUSSELL  AND 
GARDEN,  ARCHITECTS. 

MANTEL 

IN  RESIDENCE  AT  WINNETKA,  ILLINOIS,  GEORGE  L.  HARVEY,  ARCHITECT,  CHICAGO. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  W.  W.  WITMER,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  LIEBBE,  NOURSE  AND  RASSMUSSEN,  ARCHITECTS. 

FLATS 

ZORA,  AT  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  BERNARD  BECKER,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

QUIMBY,  AT  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON,  HYSLOP  AND  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS. 

APARTMENT  HOUSE 

AT  KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI,  JOHN  W.  MCKECKNIE,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

FOR  CHARLES  SWEENEY,  SPOKANE, WASHINGTON,  CUTTER  AND  MALMGREN,  ARCHITECTS. 

RESIDENCE 

FOR  ROBERT  STRAHAN,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON,  CUTTER  AND  MALMGREN,  ARCHITECTS. 

A  HALL  INTERIOR 
RESIDENCE 

OF  JOHN  CROOKSHANK,  HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI,  BARNETT,  HAYNES  AND  BARNETT,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


RESIDENCE 

OF  ALFRED  HOYT  GRANGER,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS,  FROST  AND  GRANGER,  ARCHITECTS, 
CHICAGO. 

OLD  CLOCK 

PROPERTY  OF  W.  H.  TAYLOR.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

THE  GRIEF  OF  THE  PASHA 

PAINTING  BY  GEROME. 

LIBRARY  COMPETITION 

DRAWINGS  FOR  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT  NEW  ORLEANS.  ACCEPTED  DESIGN  BY  DIBOLL  AND 
OWEN,  NEW  ORLEANS.  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  BY  FAVROT  LIVAUDAIS,  RATHBONE  K.  DU- 
BUYS  AND  EMILE  WEIL 

ST.  PAUL’S  CHAPEL 

“THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK” 


CHURCH 


TRINITY  BAPTIST,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  THE  KEITH  COMPANY,  ARCHITECTS.  EXTERIOR, 
INTERIOR,  AND  PLAN. 

WOMANS’  BUILDING 

FOR  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  AT  MINNEAPOLIS.  ERNEST  KENNEDY,  ARCHITECT.  EX 
TERIOR  AND  INTERIORS,  FROM  WATER  COLOR  SKETCHES, 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Official  reports  from  over  fifty  representative  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  compiled  by  the  American  Contractor,  show 
that  building  operations  are  being  carried  on  to  a  decidedly  great¬ 
er  extent  than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  That  the 
unusually  open  weather  which  has  thus  far  prevailed  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this  unprecedented  activity,  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  might  indeed  go  far  towards  explaining  the  highly  grati¬ 
fying  conditions  at  present  prevailing,  were  it  not  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  recent  general  average  of  gains  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  the  preceding  year  have  been  for  a  long  time 
substantially  maintained.  The  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  construction  movement  rests  upon  a  very  substantial  founda¬ 
tion  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried  forward,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  at  least. 

Of  the  entire  list  of  cities  tabulated,  only  nine  show  a  de¬ 
crease,  as  compared  with  January,  1905,  and  but  one  of  these  is  in 
the  first  class.  On  the  other  hand,  seventeen  cities  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  These  cities,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gains,  are:  Atlanta,  109;  Cleveland,  537;  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  284;  Detroit,  263;  Duluth,  1 13 ;  Hartford,  924;  Minne¬ 
apolis,  164;  Nashville,  119;  Omaha,  349;  Paterson,  141 ;  Pitts¬ 
burg,  264;  St.  Paul,  1 17;  Syracuse,  230;  Topeka,  307;  Toledo, 
147;  Wilmington,  Del.,  158;  Worcester,  216.  New  York  shows 
a  gain  of  44  per  cent;  Chicago,  51;  Philadelphia,  73;  St.  Louis, 
74  and  Kansas  City,  97.  As  plans  for  spring  operations  are  now 
being  drawn,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  this  splendid  record 
will  be  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  PURE  CLAY. 

In  the  history  of  brick-making  in  the  United  States  the 
element  of  deleterious  matter  in  the  clay  has  always  been  a 
large  factor  in  the  complete  production,  and  many  well  organized 
plants  and  persistent  effort  have  failed  because  organic  or  other 
foreign  matter  made  the  brick  deteriorate,  discolor,  or  show 
structural  weakness  after  it  was  made  and  placed  in  the  wall. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  pressed  brick  and  in  the 
search  for  proper  clays  some  manufacturers  have  mined  to  a 
considerable  depth  to  procure  a  pure  material. 

I11  our  last  issue  a  general  sketch  of  the  brick  possibilities  of 
North  Dakota  was  given,  which  in  some  degree  indicated  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  that  state.  The  most  remarkable 
deposit  of  pure  clay,  however  is  found  at  Hebron  in  that  state, 
and  the  works  there  in  consequence  stand  alone  among  the 
brick  plants  of  the  United  States,  in  that,  instead  of  a  deposit, 
the  clay  bank  forms  a  ridge,  of  seemingly  volcanic  origin,  and 
is  composed  of  clay  that  bears  upwards  of  forty  per  cent  of 
aluminum  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  to  make  it  adaptable 
to  the  finest  and  most  geometrical  pressed  brick,  beside  enamel¬ 
led  and  fire  brick,  or  utensils  for  retort  purposes. 

The  works  at  Hebron  stand  at  the  foot  of  an  incline.  At  the 
ton  is  the  clay  bank  over  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  part  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  Between  the  clay  bank  and  the 


Part  of  clay  bank  at  Hebron,  N.  D. 


works  is  a  coal  mine  producing  a  fine  grade  of  soft  coal,  and  both 
these  products  are  carried  to  the  works  by  gravity,  a  combination 
of  material  and  fuel  with  a  minimum  cost  of  transportation  that 
is  ideal.  But  the  special  advantage,  particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  is  the  purity  of  the  product  and  its  comparatively  low 
cost,  so  that  pressed  brick  fronts  and  enamelled  brick  wainscoting 
and  light-shafts  can  be  calculated  upon  in  estimates  of  buildings 
in  remote  towns  and  cities,  where  heretofore  the  original  cost 
and  the  transpoi  tation  made  both  prohibitive.  The  increasing 
cost  of  lumber  and  the  growing  desire  of  the  people  to  build 
permanent  structures  have  turned  the  attention  of  architects  to 
the  possibilities  of  brick  construction,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  from 
the  inexhaustible  clay  banks  of  the  Hebron  company,  the  demands 
for  a  first-class  pressed  brick  can  be  supplied  for  many  years. 

1  he  product  of  the  Hebron  yards  and  that  of  one  or  two 
others  of  which  note  will  be  made  in  the  future,  will  be  distributed 
by  the  Northwestern  Brick  Supply  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Englebrecht.  The  long 
exoerience  of  Mr.  Englebrecht  in  the  brick  business  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  both  his  genial  personality  and  his  talents 
are  held  by  architects  throughout  the  country,  assure  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  the  difficulties  of  securing  perfect  brick  are  past,  and 
orders  for  brick  of  whatever  form  or  color  called  for  in  their 
designs,  will  be  met  by  this  company  with  intelligence  and 
promptness. 
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THE  TURNBULL  UNIVERSAL  WINDOW. 

Convenience  in  cleaning  windows  has  exercised  the  ingen¬ 
uity  of  experts  for  many  years,  and  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
wa'v  of  producing  a  method  at  once  simple  and  practical  seem 

to  have  been  .overcome 
in  the  latest  invention, 
known  as  the  Turnbull 
Universal  Window. 
While  it  is  air,  water, 
and  dust  proof  and  can 
be  made  of  sheet  steel 
as  well  as  of  wood,  the 
facility  with  which  the 
glass  can  be  cleaned 
from  the  inside  of  the 
room  gives  it  that  added 
merit  that  is  not  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  other 
on  the  market.  The  win¬ 
dow  sashes  slide  up  and 
down  in  the  frame  be¬ 
side  opening  and  closing 
on  hinges  like  a  door, 
and  in  fact,  the  Turn- 
bull  Universal  Window 
is  cheap,  durable  and  in 
every  way  practical.  The 
accompanying  cut  ex¬ 
hibits  the  top  sash  low¬ 
ered  and  the  bottom 
opened  for  cleaning 
showing  that  both  the 
sliding  and  opening  action  can  be  used  simultaneously.  It  is 
maim  factored  by  Turnbull  &  Company,  of  Chicago. 


GROWTH  IN  TRAVEL  TO  CUBAN  POINTS. 

A  conference  of  railroad  and  steamship  men,  recently  held 
in  Chicago,  with  reference  to  increasing  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  has  brought  the  attention  of  the 
public  again  to  the  importance  of  Cuba  as  a  factor  in  the  future 
commercial  interests  of  this  country.  The  dispatch  from  Chicago 
says : 

“The  conference  is  entirely  with  reference  to  Cuban  trade. 
Coming  as  it  does  so  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  new  Havana 
Limited  service  between  Chicago  and  Havana  by  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  Munson  Steamship  Line,  the  con¬ 
ference  is  regarded  as  important  to  future  trade  between  the 
two  countries.” 

In  respect  to  the  passenger  business,  the  Alton  road  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  care  for  the  public  with  their  special  weekly  train 
to  Havana.  The  Alton’s  service  is  by  way  of  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile,  and  from  there  by  water  to 
Havana.  This  special  train  passes  south-bound  every  Friday 
and  lands  passengers  in  Havana  at  sunrise  Monday. 


STYLE  IN  DECORATION. 

“What  style  shall  we  adopt?”  Style!  Says  a  practical 
decorator,  what  have  we  to  do  with  this,  if  by  it  is  meant  the 
method  adopted  in  each  of  the  well  defined  neriods  dating  back¬ 
ward  to  the  time  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

When  a  painter  begins  a  portrait  he  does  not  consider  whether 
he  will  use  the  background  favored  by  Lely,  Kneller,  Reynolds 
or  Whistler;  he  selects  the  one  best  suited  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  sooner  we  get  away  from  the  “classic  styles”  the 
sooner  will  we  arrive  at  a  rational  and  artistic  method  of  dec¬ 
oration.  You  will  not  succeed  in  this  by  diligently  cribbing 
from  old  text  books  of  design.  Rely  on  your  own  instinct  and 
experience,  and  remember  that  you  are  dealing  with  20th  cen¬ 
tury  houses  and  people,  and  not  such  as  existed  hundreds  of 


years  ago.  A  suggestion  for  the  hall.  Make  it  cosy !  it  is 
near  the  street,  has  less  supplied  heat  than  other  parts  of  the 
house;  it  is  first  to  welcome  the  visitor,  a  warm  feeling  here 
is  therefore  a  desideratum.  Divide  the  walls  into  panels  up 
to  the  level  of  the  door  heads  by  4  inch  straps,  stained  pea¬ 
cock  green,  surmounted  by  a  broader  strap  with  a  narrow  shelf 
on  top.  Fill  -in  the  panels  with  Fab-Ri-Ko-Na,  No.  311,  a  rose 
color,  delightful  when  placed  in  contrast  with  this  green,  and 
with  a  deep,  white  frieze,  unadorned,  or  enriched  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  stencil  placed  directly  above  each  panel.  If  the  hall  be 
long  and  sufficiently  wide  an  easy  and  effective  method  of  im¬ 
provement  is  to  erect  a  simple,  wooden  screen  at  a  convenient 
point,  by  using  upright  and  cross  square  posts,  leaving  the  cen¬ 
ter  opening  sufficiently  wide  for  all  purposes.  A  green  carpet 
with  touches  of  rose  color;  the  furniture  stained  green,  or  dark 
oak ;  with  metal  fittings  of  antique  copper,  complete  the  scheme. 
The  panelling  terminating  with  the  limits  of  the  hall,  admits  of 
the  staircase  being  treated  either  in  similar,  or  in  different  sym¬ 
pathetic  colors. 


PHILADELPHIA  CAPITOL  BRONZE  DOORS. 

The  “Peoples  Portal,”  the  massive  bronze  doors,  designed 
by  Architect  Joseph  M.  Huston,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  main 
entrance  to  the  state  capitol,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  hung  recent¬ 
ly  by  a  force  of  men  from  the  Henry  Bonnard  Bronze  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  by  which  they  were  cast.  These  doors 
are  similar  in  design  to  those  at  the  entrances  to  the  north 
and  south  wings,  except  that  they  are  most  elaborate  and  about 
twice  the  size.  They  cost  $60,000  and  are  regarded  by  Mr. 
Huston  as  among  the  finest  pieces  of  bronze  work  in  this 
country.  The  rooms  and  corridors  of  the  capitol  are  nearly 
finished  and  the  ornamental  work  is  now  being  set.  The  grand 
stairway  in  the  corridor  at  the  main  entrance  has  been  set, 
but  none  of  the  railing  is  in  place.  The  contract  between  George 
E.  Payne  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  capitol  commission 
called  for  the  building  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1906,  when 
the  life  of  the  commission  expired,  but  it  was  apparent  the 
building  would  not  be  finished  by  that  time.  Some  of  the 
departments  may  occupy  their  new  quarters  in  one  month  if 
they  want  to  move  in,  but  the  heads  prefer  to  wait  now  until 
spring.  Then  the  decorations  will  be  complete  and  the  build¬ 
ing  will  practically  be  finished  throughout  and  ready  to  fur¬ 
nish. 

CONCRETE  PILING  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  new  building  of  the  Gulf  Bag  Company  at  Notre  Dame 
and  Commerce  streets  at  New  Orleans  is  attracting  interest 
on  the  part  of  local  architects  and  builders,  as  it  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  use  of  construction  material  for  the  foundation 
of  large  buildings.  Instead  of  using  wooden  piles  for  the  founda- 
tiotu,  the  Gulf  Bag  Company  is  introducing  what  is  known  as 
concrete  piles,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  New 
Orleans.  The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest,  in  view 
of  thei  large  number  of  skyscrapers  to  be  erected  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  importance  of  securing  a  stable  foundation  at  the 
least  cost  of  time,  money  and  labor. 

Concrete  piling  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  new  in  New  Orleans.  The  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  after  rigid  tests,  adopted  it  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

There  are  two  methods  of  using  this  piling,  one  known  as 
the  jetting  method;  the  other  as  the  pile  core  method.  The 
pile  core  method  is  the  one  in  use  at  the  Gulf  Bag  Company’s 
plant. 

Its  features  are  a  collapsible  steel  pile  core,  conical  in  shape, 
incased  in  a  thin,  tight-fitting  metal  shell.  The  core  and  shell 
are  driven  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  pile-driver  (prefer¬ 
ably  fitted  with  a  steam  hammer).  The  core  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  desired  depth  has  been  reached  it  is  collapsed 
and  loses  contact  with  the  shell,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  with- 
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drawn  leaving  the  shell  or  casing  in  the  ground  to  act  as  a  mold 
or  form  for  the  concrete  and  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.  When  the  core  is  withdrawn  the  shell  or 
casing  is  filled  with  carefully  mixed  Portland  cement  concrete, 
which  is  thoroughly  tamped  during  the  filling  process. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  work  may  be  done  is  one  of  its 
attractive  features.  Under  favorable  conditions  fifteen  twenty- 
foot,  concrete  piles  have  been  put  in  within  two  and  one-half 
hours,  and  in  moderately  hard  driving,  requiring  from  400  to 
500  blows  of  a  No.  2  Vulcan  steam  hammer,  thirty-seven  twenty- 
foot  piles  have  been  put  in  in  one  day  with  a  single  driver. 

While  the  cost  per  foot  is  greater  than  in  a  wooden  pile,  it 
is  claimed  that  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller  number 
of  concrete  piles  necessary  to  carry  a  given  load,  one  concrete 
pile  being  computed  to  equal  in  carrying  capacity  three  wooden 
piles  of  the  same  length.  Another  point  in  favor  of  concrete 
is  the  great  saving  experienced  in  excavation  and  masonry. 


ing  and  lighting  of  a  building,  the  firm  of  M.  J.  O'Neil  have 
lightened  the  labors  of  the  architect  in  concentrating  the  interior 
fittings  in  one  contract. 

A  strong  competitor  with  tin,  according  to  the  manufacturers, 
is  found  in  Wright's  Flexible  Roofing,  both  in  price  and  last¬ 
ing  qualities.  However  this  may  be,  this  flexible  roofing  stands 
alone  on  its  merits  as  a  secure,  permanent  and  corrosion-resist¬ 
ing  material,  with  the  advantages  that  it  can  be  applied  by  any 
workman  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  do  it  properly.  It  is  made 
in  four  thicknesses,  which  makes  it  serviceable  for  a  large  variety 
of  roofs,  and  is  put  up  in  rolls,  each  containing  enough  to  cover 
two  squares  allowing  for  a  two  inch  lap.  The  caps,  rails  and 
cement  for  its  application  are  neatly  packed  with  each  roll.  It 
is  not  only  a  permanent  roofing  material  for  general  use  but 
is  a  damp-proof  lining  for  farm  buildings,  subways,  tunnels, 
etc.,  and  being  impervious  to  alkali  fumes  is  a  favorite  roofing 
for  factory  plants. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

The  demand  for  copies  which  exhausted  the  September 
edition  of  the  “Cortright  Metal  Advocate,’’  which  contained 
the  popular  article  “Keep  the  Final  Cost  in  Sight,”  can  now  be 
supplied  by  the  Cortright  Company. 

“A  short  Study  In  Smoke”  is  a  tract  issued  by  those  “smoke 
missionaries,”  the  American  Artificial  Stone  Co.,  of  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Connecticut,  who  make  all  kinds  of  chimney  caps  that  aid 
ventilation.  On  the  principle  that  a  cent  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  dollar  of  cure  they  preach  the  gospel  of  clean  chimneys  and 
the  prevention  of  dampness  in  them,  the  source  of  nine-tenths 
of  chimney  degeneracy. 

Harry  N.  Fowler,  who  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  plumbing  trade  of  the  Twin 
Cities  and  the  Northwest,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Fowler  Brass  Works,  of  Chicago,  which  manufactures  high 
grade  plumbers’  brass  goods,  including  all  of  the  O'Brien  special¬ 
ties.  In  his  new  and  larger  field  his  activities  will  bring  him 
into  still  further  acquaintance  with  architects  and  plumbers  and 
increase  the  already  large  number  of  those  to  whom  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  plumbing  specialties  has 
become  valuable. 

The  Morrean  Gas  Fixture  Manufacturing  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  lias  issued  an  illustrated  catalogue  showing  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  their  latest  designs  in  the  line  of  artistic  gas,  combina¬ 
tion  and  electric  light  fixtures.  While  the  illustrations  are 
half-tone  and  do  not  show  the  beautiful,  irridescent  effects  of 
some  of  these  exquisite  samples,  or  the  delicate  tracery  of  the 
metal  work  or  beaded  fringes  on  some  of  the  designs,  it  is  rare 
that  so  varied  an  assortment  of  totally  correct  and  appropriate 
designs  in  lighting  fixtures  are  presented  to  the  consumer  as 
these  shown  by  this  celebrated  Cleveland  house.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  which  in  this  class  of  subject  is  difficult  to  a 
degree,  is  most  commendable  and  should  be  credited  with  much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  architects  in  letting  their  heating, 
plumbing,  lighting  and  fixture  contracts  to  obtain  the  services 
of  those  who  have  an  artistic  conception  of  fixture  designing 
as  well  as  a  scientific  knowledge  of  heating  and  plumbing,  so 
that  their  requirements  can  be  carried  out  in  harmony  with 
their  interior  designs.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  have 
given  a  large  proportion  of  the  heating  as  well  as  the  gas  and 
electrical  lighting  trade  of  the  Northwest  to  M.  J.  O'Neil,  of 
Minneapolis.  I11  that  city  the  superior  work  of  this  firm  is 
seen  in  the  residence  of  E.  L.  Carpenter,  in  which  both  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  plumbing  was  placed  by  this  firm.  In  that  of  J.  B.  Hud¬ 
son,  a  scientific  design  and  economically  constructed  heating 
plant  was  recently  placed.  In  the  43  room  apartment  building 
of  George  Harrison,  all  the  plumbing  was  placed  by  this  firm. 
In  thus  making  a  specialty  of  taking  care  of  the  heating,  plumb- 


“Artistic  Metal  Ceilings”  is  the  title  of  the  elaborately  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  issued  by  the  Milwaukee  Corrugating  Com¬ 
pany.  Until  one  examines  the  many  designs,  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  half-tone  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  this 
industry  has  been  developed  and  the  many  and  varied  forms 
which  metal  takes  in  the  covering  of  ceilings  and  the  production 
of  panels  and  waincsoting.  It  is  permanent  and  fire-preventing, 
aside  from  its  fitness  for  correct  ceiling  design.  The  photog¬ 
raphy  shown  in  this  work  is  most  commendable,  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher  finds  no  more  difficult  subject  than  these  semi-flat  sur¬ 
faces  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  publishers  realized  that  fact  and 
the  perfectness  of  the  photographer’s  work  when  he  rendered 
his  bill,  for  they  have  obtained  exceptional  service.  The  pamph¬ 
let  thus  shows  the  practice  of  this  concern  and  argues  that  one 
who  would  give  such  attention  to  the  detail  of  illustration  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  perfection  in  the  executed 
work. 

The  k-m-c  Manuel  Retarder,  ( Morgan  Patents )  is 
a  new  device  in  connection  with  K.  M.  C.  vacuum  system  of 
heating,  and  is  used  on  the  return  end  of  the  radiator  which 
permits  a  free  flow  of  air  from  the  pipes  and  radiators  to  the 

air  line,  but  offers  a  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  passage  of 
steam  or  water.  It  is  used 
instead  of  the  so-called 
vacuum  air  valves  and  is 
far  more  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  has  no  stuffing 
box  or  packing  and  its  op¬ 
eration  is  due  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  disc  of  Helmut 
metal.  A  slight  movement 
of  the  wheel  opens  and 
closes  the  retarder.  It  is 
also  self-cleaning  and  is  used  on  radiators  which  are  provided 
with  valves ;  thus,  by  closing  the  retarder  and  the  valve,  the 
radiator  can  be  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  November  number  of  ‘‘For  California,”  published  by 
The  Cali  formal  Promotion  Committee,  is  devoted  to  the  forest 
4nd  lumbering  industry  of  the  State  of  California,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  numbers  issued  by  the  Committee.  United 
States  borester,  Gifford  Pinchot,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
authority  on  the  timber  interests  of  the  country,  contributes 
an  article  on  the  objects  of  forest  reserves,  and  shows  the  great 
good  that  is  done  to  the  State  by  the  United  S,  \tes  govern¬ 
ment  by  means  of  the  National  Forest  Reserves.  Following 
in  the  same  line  is  an  article  by  E.  T.  Allen,  State  Forester, 
who  talks  of  the  combination  of  interests  of  private  owners 
and  the  State.  Clarence  E.  Edwards  has  an  article  on  the  “Pine 
Industry  of  the  State”  and  George  O.  Brehm  tells  of  the  use 
of  eucalyptus  as  a  hardwood.  The  pioneer  lumberman,  E.  C. 
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Williams,  gives  an  interesting  article  on  redwood  and  J.  F. 
Nash  tells  of  scientific  lumbering  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
style  of  cutting  forests. 

A  brochure  on  “Natural  Ventilation,”  elaborately  illustrated 
and  of  general  typographical  excellence,  is  isued  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Ventilating  Company,  of  New  York.  It  takes  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  practically  and  shows  why  ventilation  is  the  basis  of  health 
and  also  that  none  but  tried  and  standard  systems  should  be 
installed.  It  develops  the  theme  from  the  insidious  effects 
of  impure  air  through  to  the  financial  value  of  well-ventilated 
plants  where  the  oxygen  breathed  by  employes  has  much  to  do  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  performed,  and  continuing 
gives  an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  artificial  ventilation  and  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  natural  ventilation  as  practiced  by 
the  National  Company  in  all  classes  of  business  structures  and 
residences.  It  is  a  work  that  every  architect  should  have  at 
hand  for  reference,  and  contains  matter  not  generally  accessible 
on  the  general  subject  of  ventilation. 

The  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Company  and  the  Celadon 
ing  corporation  will  be  known  as  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Com¬ 
pany.  officers  for  which  >will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 
This  consolidation  brings  into  o»ne  company  the  two  largest 
roofing  tile  manufacturers  in  the  country — leaders  in  their  pro¬ 
duct  and  for  many  years  fierce  rivals.  The  united  strength 
of  the  two  organizations  unquestionably  exceeds  the  resources 
of  all  the  other  roofing  tile  concerns  in  the  United  States  com¬ 
bined.  It  makes  a  formidable  aggregation  of  assets,  plants  and 
salesmen,  with  immeasurable  facilities  for  the  production  of 
clay  roofing  tiles  and  equal  facilities  for  marketing  its  ware. 
The  maintenance  of  four  large  factories — at  Chicago  Heights, 
Ill.,  New  Lexington,  O.,  Ludowici,  Ga.,  and  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  will 
prove  of  vast  importance  in  the  rapid  distribution  of  material, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Company 
to  meet  architects’  and  engineers’  specifications  with  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  roofing  tiles,  of  any  shape,  in  any  color,  at  any  time. 

G.  A.  Yokam  has  succeeded  Mr.  James  McAlear,  repre¬ 
senting  tlie  Automatic  Heating  Co.,  “The  Paul  System”  in  the 
Northwest,  with  offices  at  530  Endicott  building,  St.  Paul.  Mr. 
Yokam  is  calling  on  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  architects 
of  the  Twin  Cities  as  fast  as  time  will  permit.  The  Automatic 
Heating  Co.  have  an  excellent  engineering  department  and  make 
the  heating  plans  for  some  of  the  largest  contracts  in  the 
country.  The  Paul  System  is  now  installed  in  many  of  the 
large  office  buildings  in  the  Northwest,  also  in  the  Iowa,  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  State  Capitol  buildings,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  finest  residences  and  there  is  a  good  word  for  the  Paul 
System  wherever  it  is  used.  Mr.  McAlear  has  taken  over  the 
Chicago  office  where  he  has  charge  of  the  entire  west.  Mr. 
Yokam  has  been  with  the  W.  H.  .Mullins  Co.,  of  Salem, 
Ohio,  representing  the  architectural  and  statuary  department 
of  entire  North  America  for  the  past  five  "  ears.  He  has 
been  a  resident  of  Minjiveapolis  for  some  time  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  good  addition  to  “The  Paul  System”  cotips  of 
representatives. 

At  the  studio  of  Herman  Atkins  MacNeil,  at  College  Point, 
L.  1.,  the  finishing  touches  are  being  applied  to  the  model 
group  that  is  to  decorate  a  statue  of  the  late  president,  William 
McKinley,  which  when  completed,  will  be  placed  in  a  prominent 
place  in  front  of  the  state  capitol  at  Columbus,  O.  The  model 
of  the  statue  was  shipped  some  time  ago  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
1  he  figure  is  nine  feet,  five  inches  high,  and  will  be  placed  on 
a  pedestal  twelve  feet  high.  Close  to  the  figure  of  the  martyr¬ 
ed  president  will  be  two  groups  representing  “Prosperity” 
and  “Peace."  The  monument  and  groups  will  cover  ioo  feet 
of  ground  and  will  excel  any  monument  in  the  state  in  cost 
and  in  its  artistic  character.  The  $50,000  was  contributed  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  O.  The  most  imposing 
of  the  groups  is  symbolic  of  the  work  of  McKinley  as  pro¬ 


tector  of  American  labor  in  championing  a  protective  tariff. 
This  is  designated  “Labor.”  The  other  groups  will  represent 
achievements  that  were  notable  in  the  life  of  McKinley.  The 
artist  has  been  over  two  years  on  the  work. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  WASHINGTON  FIR. 

While  to  the  lumberman  of  the  East,  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  Washington  fir  has  long  been  known,  and 
its  use  spreading,  not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
world,  its  development  into  the  finer  uses  of  lumber,  that  of 
interior  finish,  has  but  recently  been  experimented  with,  and 
the  results  are  so  generally  marvelous,  that  architects  are  wont 
to  claim  “Missouri '  citizenship,  when  they  are  told  of  the  won¬ 
derful  beauty  of  the  finished  wood,  and  the  variety  of  shades 
and  effects  that  can  be  procured  through  the  skilled  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  finisher.  At  Minneapolis,  the  great  lumber  center 
of  the  United  States,  the  request  for  demonstration  of  these 
possibilities  by  the  architects  of  the  Twin  Cites  became  so 
great  that  recently  Mr.  C.  M.  Stafford,  the  well-known  lumber¬ 
man,  proposed  to  his  associates  in  Washington,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  that  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  the  finishing  possibilities  of  the  fir,  red  cedar  and 
spruce  of  that  locality  be  established  in  Minneapolis.  It  was 
shown  to  these  Washington  lumbermen,  that  while  their  activities 
had  placed  the  lumber  in  the  world's  market,  as  lumber,  the 
consumer,  which  is  in  reality,  the  architect,  as  the  designer  for, 
and  adviser  of,  his  client,  the  public,  was  still  using  all  kinds 
of  hardwoods  and  pines  and  staining  them,  to  reach  effects 
which  could  be  procured  in  much  richer  form  and  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  labor  and  less  cost  than  most  woods,  from  these  Wash¬ 
ington  woods.  His  argument  was,  that  while  some  individual 
architects  had  investigated  and  found  this  to  be  true,  the  mass 
of  the  profession  was  still  in  doubt.  Some  had  inspected  small 
samples  but  none  had  ever  made  a  practical  study  of  it,  and 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  profession  concerning  this  lum¬ 
ber  is  shown  by  the  absurdity  of  such  questions  as;  “If  fir  is 
used  for  flooring,  do  the  splinters  break  off?”  “Does  fir  rot 
much  more  easily  than  yellow  pine  and  will  it  stand  moisture?” 
"Is  fir  more  shaky  than  eastern  hemlock?”  “Can  fir  be  used  as  a 
finish  lumber?”  “Is  fur  as  strong  as  Norway  pine?”  "Can  they 
get  enough  fir  finish  out  of  the  logs  to  supply  the  demand  if 
we  introduce  it?”  “It  is  understood  to  be  knotty  like  Wisconsin 
tamarack.”  “How  many  carloads  would  it  be  ^necessary  to  order 
to  obtain  enough  of  one  particular  grade  to  finish  a  house?” 
etc.,  etc.  Co-operating  with  other  sales’  representatives  of 
coast  lumber  such  as  Charles  Van  Pelt,  J.  P.  Lansing,  Harrison 
Foster,  A.  W.  King,  D.  H.  McMullen,  James  G.  Wallace,  F.  W. 
Shepard,  W.  I.  Carpenter,  W.  W.  Vawter  and  others.  The 
coast  people  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  C.  F.  White 
I.  H.  Bloedel  and  Fred  Jackson,  who  produced  a  fund  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  a  local  committee  consisting  of  C.  M.  Staf¬ 
ford,  J.  P.  Lansing  and  J.  G.  Wallace  who  at  once  set  to  work 
to  arrange  a  permanent  exhibit. 

The  work  of  preparing  this  exhibit  appears  to  have  been  large¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stafford,  and  if  so,  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  him,  for  he  has  accomplished  that  which  at 
once  places  Washington  fir  among  the  finishing  woods  of  the 
world," ‘not  as  with  some  woods,  like  walnut  and  birch  to  be 
supplanted  by  others  a,s  soon  as  the  fad  or  style  has  changed, 
but  as  a  generally  accepted  material  for  all  kinds  of  finish  in 
residences  and  other  palaces  when  wood  is  used  as  a  beauti¬ 
fying  construction. 

With  the  endorsement  andi  cordial  backing  of  the  coast 
lumbermen  premises  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Lumber  Exchange 
building  at  Minneapolis  the  best  location  possible  for  such  an  ex¬ 
hibit  were  permanently  leased.  A  leading  interior  fininshing  con¬ 
cern,  that  of  W.  A.  French,  of  St.  Paul,  was  engaged  to  design 
and  fit  up  the  interior,  the  firm’s  designer,  Mr.  Webber,  used 
his  best  skill  in  the  design  and  manipulation  of  the  woods  to 
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be  exhibited,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  Mr.  Brush’s  excellent 
photograph,  which  was  taken  under  the  greatest  photographic 
difficulties  and  could  not  be  produced  at  all  except  by  such 
an  artist  in  flash-light  photography  and  be  entering  into  the 
beautiful,  homelike  and  yet  wholly  practical  and  adequate 
work  with  enthusiasm  to  picture  as  well  as  a  camera  can,  the 
as  well  as  artistic  interior  produced  b"  these  exquisitely  finished 
samples  of  Washington  fir,  spruce  and  red  cedar. 

The  possibilities  for  this  lumber  are  so  clearly  shown  in 
this  exhibit  that  the  campaign  of  education  should  go  on.  A 
like  exhibit  should  be  established  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  while  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  men  with  equal  knowledge 
of,  and  enthusiasm  for,  the  uses  of  these  coast  products,  and 
who  will  give  so  much  of  their  time  to  bringing  it  before  arch- 


to  bis  clients  remain  uniformed  by  failing  to  inspect  this  Min¬ 
neapolis  exhibit.  A  trip  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  other 
cities  for  this  purpose,  preparatory  to  designing  a  residence 
upon  which  any  considerable  amount  will  be  expended,  being 
almost  a  positive  necessity. 

The  exhibition  rooms  are  ready  of  access  to  everyone  at 
all  interested  in  the  ornamental  and  structural  uses  of  lum¬ 
ber.  The  exhibit  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  wood  worker’s  craft 
and  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  fir,  red  cedar  and  spruce  lumber 
are  adapted  to  a  most  handsome  finish.  These  lumbers  in 
their  plainer  uses  for  siding,  flooring,  sheathing,  roofing,  joists, 
shingles  and  the  many  other  forms  of  this  class  into  which 
they  are  manufactured  are  shown.  The  exhibit  comprehends 
every  possible  use  to  which  lumber  can  be  put  and  clearly 


VIEW  OF  EXHIBITION  ROOMS 


itects,  the  comparativly  small  cost  involved  would  be  so  insig¬ 
nificant  as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention  compared  with  the  results 
that  would  accrue.  Architects  do  not  know  that  they  can 
obtain  flooring,  for  instance,  of  equal  grade  with  the  best  yel¬ 
low  pine  eleven  dollars  cheaper,  or  ceiling  four  dollars  cheaper, 
and  when  the  fact  of  fir  being  entirely  free  from  knots  and 
blemishes,  made  by  sap  and  other  faults  too  often  a  detriment 
to  the  best  yellow  pine,  becomes  known,  the  demand  for  these 
woods  will  increase  manifold.  In  fact  where  !now  the  trade 
in  the  Last  is  of  the  nature  of  samples,  it  will  become  definite¬ 
ly  and  permanently  strong. 

A  description  of  the  many  finishes  and  forms  of  design 
of  which  this  wood  is  susceptible  is  not  attempted,  because  no 
description  can  be  adequate,  but  no  architect  can  in  justice 


demonstrates  that  these  woods  are  in  the  market  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  every  branch  of  the  lumber  trade.  An  inspection  of 
this  exhibit  carries  the  conviction  that  this  association  of  manufac¬ 
turers  produce  material  for  the  heaviest  and  the  lightest  construct- 
tion  and  that  in  the  form  of  finish  the  most  beautiful  effects  can 
be  easily  and  economically  obtained.  The  room  thus  fitted 
up  is  at  all  hours  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  It 
affords  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  transient  lumbermen  in 
the  city.  A  public  stenographer  and  other  appointments  cal¬ 
culated  to  meet  the  passing  wants  of  the  traveler  away  from 
his  office  are  at  the  command  of  visitors.  It  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  city  and  worthy  of  much  study  on  the  part 
of  the  lumberman,  the  architect,  the  contractor  and  the  pro¬ 
spective  home  builder.  There  are  no  special  hours  for  visitors, 
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no  rules  or  regulations  for  callers  to  observe,  but  the  doors 
are  open  wide  and  everybody  is  invited  to  make  free  use  of 
the  conveniences  there  afforded. 

The  entrance  doors  of  fir  with  large  panels  of  beveled  plate 
glass  is.  the  first  suggestion  of  the  quiet  beauty  which  pervades 
the  entire  work.  They  open  into  a  reception  room  wainscoat- 
ed  and  ceiled  with  stained  fir.  The  finish  is  suggestive  of  soft 
seal.  The  ceiling  beams  and  column  effects  are  quaint  and 
lend  dignity  to  the  picture.  The  panels  are  a  startling  revel¬ 
ation  of  the  beautiful  and  varied  effects  which  are  obtained  from 
the  slash  grain  sawed  fir.  The  figure  is  quite  unlike  that  obtained 
in  any  other  wood  and  therefore  has  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
When  one  considers  the  many  centuries  of  age  in  the  ordinary 
fir  tree  it  is  impossible  to  keep  back  the  feeling  that  the  ob¬ 
server  is  not  entering  a  chamber  of  an  ancient  palace  built  by 
some  unknown  people  who  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion, 
leaving  this  as  a  quiet  testimonial  of  their  high  conception  of 
art.  The  wall  panels  above  the  wainscoat  are  painted  and  dec¬ 
orated  in  colors  which  harmonize  and  blend  with  the  mellow 
radiance  lof  the  wood.  Easy  chairs,  a  sumptuous  settee,  a 
massive  table  and  oriental  rugs  are  the  appropriate  furnishings 
of  this  apartment. 

Adjoining  the  reception  room  to  the  right  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  den  or  cosy  corner  which  forms  an  important  feature  in 
every  home  today.  Here  red  cedar  is  used  for  the  finish  ma¬ 


terial.  The  grain  is  delicate  and  imparts  to  the  room  a  rest¬ 
ful  atmosphere.  The  fire-place  and  mantel  is  of  course  the 
important  appointment.  It  is  of  plain  design,  simple  yet  effective 
The  ceiling  of  red  cedar  and  the  wainscoating  of  the  same  lum¬ 
ber  carry  out  in  color  and  design  the  effect  produced  in  the 
reception  room.  In  this  cosy  corner  are  found  comfortable 
chairs  upholstered  in  tapestry.  Rugs  are  placed  before  the 
hearth  and  complete  the  snug  picture.  This  room  is  available 
and  always  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  may  desire  a  secluded 
place  to  talk  business.  Directly  opposite  this  cosy  corner  and 
to  the  left  as  you  enter  the  reception  room  is  a  nook  finished  in 
spruce.  This  space  is  furnished  with  a  library  table,  a  desk 
and  chairs  and  the  usual  appointments  of  an  office.  Passing  on 
the  visitor  enters  the  space  given  over  to  the  commercial  exhibit 
of  fir,  red  cedar  and  spruce  lumber.  This  is  finished  in  fir. 
Here  are  shown  the  different  patterns  and  grades  in  which 
Washington  lumber  is  manufactured  and  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  samples  are  of  sufficient  number  in  each  variety  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  just  what  kind  of  stock  is  furnished 
upon  order  from  the  mills  which  produce  it.  They  also  show 
the  exact  condition  and  appearance  of  the  stock  when  shipped 
in  the  car  or  purchased  in  the  retail  yard.  There  is  a  har¬ 
mony  of  design  throughout  the  entire  work  and  every  turn  has 
a  new  surprise  in  its  showing  of  what  can  be  done  with  this 
Washington  fir,  spruce  and  red  cedar. 


Cooperative  Progress. 


After  a  quarter  century  of  progress 
Heating  Engineers  and  Contractor,  in  su 


in  co-operating  with  Architects, 
pplying  the  public  with  the  most 


Allegorical  figure  of  Progress  in  the  Bas- 
relief  made  by  Isidore  Konti,  Sculptor,  New 
\ork City,  for  American  Radiator  Company. 


reliable  types  of  warming  apparatus,  we  renew  our 
desire  to  serve  these  joint  interests  with  more  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  and  better  appliances  than  ever. 


Progress  to  date  in  this  line  37,500  different 
AMERICAN  Radiators  (counting  all  patterns, 
types,  heights  and  formations);  and  347  differ¬ 
ent  IDEAL  Boilers,  for  all  fuels  and  conditions. 
We  aim  to  meet  every  regular  and  special  need 
for  warming  apparatus. 
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109  East  Lombard  St..  Baltimore 
336  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
916  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
Boston 


I 


I 


I 


Write  for  Catalogue 


Architects  Attention! 


We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  warehouse  buildings. 

Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counterbalance  freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors— Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine  Made  Joist  Hangers. 


VARIETY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  M.  McGILLlCUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I 


SODERLUND 

ANTI-SCALDING 

Shower  "Wat we. 

PATENTED  FEB.  11,  1902;  DEC.  29,  1903. 

POINTS: 

It  is  operated  by  one  handle— 5aving  Time. 

Hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  cold— Danger  of  scalding  Eliminated. 

Upon  Removal  of  Side  Nuts,— Washers  may  be  Quickly  Changed. 

May  be  Fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve,— For  Any  Spread  Desired. 

Can  be  Tapped  Top,  Bottom  or  Back,  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  SAFETY,  DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY 

Place  the  “SODERLUND”  VALVE  in  the  lead.  Complete  Catalog  upon  request. 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  CO.,  charITstown 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Anchor 

Stone 

Laundry 

Trays 

Are  the  most  Perfect, 
Durable  and  Sanitary 

LAUNDRY  TRAY 

on  the  market. 


Manufactured  by  the 

Anchor  Stone 
Laundry  Tray 
Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Write  for  Prices. 
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LIQHT  AND  HEAVY  WATER  PIPE  * 

CASTINQS  SPECIALS 


S.  T  FERGUSON,  PRES  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  VICE  Pres. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  SECY  4.  Treas. 

Northwestern  Foundry 

SUCCESSORS  TO  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  PROPRIETOR 


5teel  Beams 
Girders 
Iron  Stairs 
Sidewalk  Lights 
Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes 


Iron  Columns 


Structural  Iron 

Sewer  Castings 

...AND.. 

Stable  Fixtures 

Foundry  Work  °rnameDta,vase* 


Station  Stoves 


312  Tenlh  Avenue  South, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Concrete  Chimney 
Caps 


Have  stood  the  test  of  time 
Save  your  chimney 
Give  you  a  better  draft 
Prevent  smokey  chimneys 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Booklet. 

The  American  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

299  Church.  Street  New  Britain,  Conn. 

wmm  «  mm*  \mmu  iuii _ 


Quigley’s 

American 

Brand 
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I SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. ) 

^  MANUFACTURERS  OF  f 

|  l—LJIVIBER  I 

i  SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS  l 

*  I 

J  Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  I 

J  Let  us  Figure  Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  T 

*  Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN.  f 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating.  ;l 


NT  ANT)  AKT> 
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sHELL^C 


For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Brief  .*  ufficlently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

23  Bllllter  St.. 

London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


20  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 


PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Express 


QUARRIES,  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 

OFFICE,  400-404  ONEIDA  BLOCK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


I WE  MANUFACTURE  PRESSED  BRICkI 


IN 


Light  Shades,  Cream,  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta  any  shade  or  detail)  Red 

or  Buff  Common  Brick  **  Bay  View  White  Lime 


LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU  w 

•  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Spokane,  Washington.  \ 
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Bronze  Doors  of  Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sees  4  Oolbnrn,  Architects. 


Flour 

City 

Ornamental 

Iron 

Works 

* 

Makers 

and  Designers  of 
Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze 

& 

27th  Ave.  and 
27th  St.  and 
28th  Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


Yale  &  T owne  Hardware 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SECURITY 


N°  difference  what  kind  of  a 
building  it  is,  the  locking 
arrangements  appeal  with  particu¬ 
lar  force  to  the  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant. 

Yale  Cylinder  I  ocks  are  known  the  world 
over  as  the  standard  of  security.  There  are 
no  others  “just  as  good”  either  in  design  or 
workmanship. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bids  prompt¬ 
ly  on  all  classes  of  work  from  the  smallest 
alteration  job  to  the  largest  contract — from  a 
small  residence  to  a  skyscraper. 

MAIL  BLUE  PRINTS  TO  US— WILL 
BE  RETURNED  SAME  DAY 


W.  K.  MORISON  &  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


In  specifying  Radiation 
on  Heating  Plants,  re¬ 
member  that  the 

T  riton 
Radiators 


are  adaptable  to  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  all  patterns 
are  of  the  same  design. 

A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  A 
CATALOG  TO  YOUR  OFFICE. 


United  States  Radiator  Company 

DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  New  York,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Washington,  D,  C.  BRANCH  WAREHOUSES :  Jersey  City,  N,  J.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BY 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 


OFFICERS  FOR  1906: 

President . Frank  M.  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President  Cass  Gilbert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice-President  William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Secretary  and  Treas.  ’Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.C. 
Auditor  For  Two  Years  Robert  Stead,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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board  of  directors  for  1906. 

For  Three  Years—  Alfred  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Irving  K 
Pond,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Boston,  Mass.;  Merritt 
J.  Reid,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Two  Years— W.  A.  Boring,  New  York;  J.  M.  Donaldson, 
Detroit  Frank  Miles  Day,  Philadelphia. 

For  One  Year—  Charles  F.  McKim,  New  York;  *Geo.  B.  Post, 
New  York;  *R.  D.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 


Next  Convention  at  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

(ORGANIZED  1899.) 


Architectural  League  of  New 
York. 

T  Square  Club,  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  Architectural  Club. 
Toronto  Architectural  Club. 
Pittsburg  Architectural  Club. 
Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Chicago  Architectural  Club. 
Twin  City  Architect’s  Club. 
Detroit  Architectural  Club. 


St.  Louis  Architectural  Club 
Washington  Architectural 
Club. 

Architect’s  Club,  U.  of  Ill. 
Toledo  Architectural  Club, 
National  Sculpture  Society. 
National  Society  of  Mural 
Painters. 

Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 
San  F'rancisco  Architectural 
Club. 


President,  R.  J.  Russell,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Chairman— Current  Club  Work,  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can- 
Chairman— Education,  -  -  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill- 
Chairman— Public  Promotion,  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Chairman— Civic  Improvements,  Fred  S.  Lamb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chairman— Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman— On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship,  -  .  - 

N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Municipal  Art  League  of  Chicago 
is  offering  prizes  of  $100,  $75,  and 
$50,  for  designs  of  practicable  one-light 
electric  lamp  posts  for  streets  or  parks, 
the  competition  to  close  February  27th.  As  the  designs 
will  be  marked  with  a  cipher  and  the  maker  s  name  in  a 


Chicago 
Municipal 
Art  League 
Competition 


separate  envelope,  this  should  be  an  interesting  competi¬ 
tion.  The  jury  of  awards  includes  Dwight  Heald  Per¬ 
kins,  Louis  J.  Millet  and  Julia  Bracken,  the  sculptor.  While 
it  seems  somewhat  trivial  for  an  art  society  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  Municipal  Art  League  to  deal  with  so  slight  a 
matter  as  lamp  posts,  it  indicates  a  method  of  taking  one 
thing  at  a  time  and  doing  it  thoroughly  that  is  not  only 
commendable  but  brings  results,  and  seems  to  be  the  only 
correct  way  to  regulate  matters  of  civic  art. 


No  city  in  the  United  States  has  the 
Complicated  complicated  civic  problem  confronting  it 

Clvic  that  is  presented  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Problem 

Her  enormous  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
that  no  one  stops  to  consider  what  the  next  fifty  years  will 
mean  in  the  city’s  growth  history,  or,  if  it  is  considered, 
the  immediate  necessity  takes  up  both  the  money  and  energy 
available  at  any  one  time.  As  the  matter  stands  today,  w.th 
a  prospect  which  is  almost  a  surety  of  a  population  of  seven 
millions  of  people  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  the  sewage 
system  is  based  on  that  of  a  city  of  fifty  thousand ;  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  size  as  well  as  number  of  vessels,  has  long 
outgrown  the  river ;  the  population  already  makes  stationary 
bridges  an  imperative  necessity;  the  transportation  require¬ 
ments  have  gone  beyond  the  power  of  surface  or  elevated 
roads,  and  a  system  of  subways  is  the  only  solution,  while 
trunk  lines  with  inadequate  terminals  and  no  adequate  con¬ 
nection,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  interurban  lines,  all 
crowd  into  one  urgent  call  for  amelioration.  The  worst 
phase  of  the  entire  situation  is  that  there  is  not  one  citizen 
or  body  of  citizens  wise  enough  or  unselfish  enough  to  take 
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the  entire  situation  as  one  problem,  and  work  it  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  future  without  regard  to  the 
private  interests  of  the  individual,  and  establish  a  plan 
that  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  pressing  require¬ 
ments,  and  practical  enough  to  win  the  public  from  the 
municipal  ownership  fallacy,  and  obtain  its  support  to 
a  plan  of  reconstruction  and  advancement  along  approved 
scientific  lines.  Chicago  will  be  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  from  a  standpoint  of  public  convenience  and  civic 
grandeur,  or  she  will  be  a  “Chinatown”  of  clashing  inter¬ 
ests  and  confusion.  There  is  no  middle  course  for  that  city, 
and  her  present  condition  should  be  a  warning  to  every 
other  city  that  expects  any  considerable  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation. 


The  increased  building  of  apartment 
Reason  houses  is  one  of  the  notable  changes 

Apartmem  House  noticed  in  the  architectural  outlook. 
Increase 

While  they  preponderate  in  the  large 
cities  they  also  spring  up  in  the  most  exclusive  suburbs  and 
are  now  occupied  by  those  whose  wealth  heretofore  has 
permitted  palatial  residences  with  broad  surroundings, 
lawns  and  gardens,  until  the  designing  of  apartment  build¬ 
ings  of  the  more  expensive  type  is  the  most  conspicious 
feature  in  architectural  activities  in  most  cities.  There 
may  be  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  principal  one  is 
probably  the  tendency,  particularly  in  our  northern  cli¬ 
mate,  to  desert  the  city  during  the  hot  months  and  the 
desire  for  warm  and  more  or  less  compact  surroundings 
in  the  winter  season.  While  we  of  the  new  world  are 
often  charged  with  aping  the  customs  of  the  old,  it  is 
perhaps  because  the  old  world  has  solved  the  problems 
that  confronts  the  newer  civilization,  and  the  conditions  are 
forced  on  us  as  in  the  past  it  has  been  found  suitable  with 
them. 


Three  Epochs 
in 

Architectural 

Competition 


Competition,  which  like  some  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  things,  has  been  with  us  al¬ 
ways,  and  probably  always  will  be  a 
part  of  architecturaal  practice,  has  at 
three  different  times,  received  a  qualified  approval  by  the 
profession.  The  first  is  lost  in  the  legendary  dawn  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  were  proper 
or  decorous  to  discuss  the  subject  of  competitions  in  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Institute.  It  is  understood  that  the 
committee  reported  that  it  was.  The  second  epoch  was 
marked  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Burn¬ 


ham  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  competitions  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Architects,  preliminary  to  the 
announcement  of  that  code  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
competition  codes  ever  since,  in  which  that  gentleman 
summed  up  the  entire  matter  in  saying  “competitions  are 
a  necessary  evil  and  must  be  recognized.”  At  the  last 
convention  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Gilbert  showed  that  this 
attitude  toward  competitions  had  not  changed,  when  he 
paraphrased  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  general  who 
epitomized  war,  and  applied  it  to  competitions.  The  entire 
trouble  with  competitions  is  that  there  are  always  members 
of  the  profession  who  look  at  architectural  practice  as  a 
trade  rather  than  a  profession,  and  allow  tradesmen  to 
induce  them  to  compete  on  a  trade  basis.  And  the  singu¬ 
lar  fact  is  that  the  more  professional  the  architect  is  the 
greater  are  his  trade  results,  both  in  competitions  and  in 
all  other  lines  of  practice. 

In  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  library  building  for  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  recently  the  mayor  showed  an 
enlightenment  that  is  rare  as  it  should  be 
common,  to  public  officials.  Instead  of  turning  the 
matter  over  to  a  library  board,  who  in  turn  buys  the 
lot  it  can  obtain  cheapest  or  is  owned  by  some  favored 
real  estate  man,  the  question  of  site  was  first  carefully 
considered.  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Architecture,  having  been  called  in, 
made  certain  recommendations.  Then  the  firm  of  Carrere 
&  Hastings  was  asked  to  report  on  the  matter  in  detail. 
This  they  have  done  and  their  conclusions  generally 
are  that  when  any  considerable  building  is  considered, 
these  concluding  lines  of  the  report  should  apply: 

“In  conclusion  we  beg  respectfully  to  suggest  that 
the  designing  of  the  library  and  the  corresponding 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
park  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  remodeling  of  the 
plaza  on  the  other,  should  not  be  treated,  as  has  so 
often  been  done,  as  two  separate  and  distinct  prob¬ 
lems,  but  rather  as  one  single  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  architect  who  is  to  design  the  buildings  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  landscape  artist.” 

The  inseparable  relation  which  exists  between  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  surroundings  is  not  sufficiently  understood  by 
the  public  or  strongly  enough  urged  by  the  profession, 
but  even  such  a  movement  as  this  in  Brooklyn  is  but  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  more  beneficial  and  permanent  one 
of  placing  the  growth  of  public  utilities  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  art  commission,  not  alone  in  the  larger  cities 
but  in  the  towns  throughout  the  country. 


Proper 

Consideration 
of  Site 
With  Design 
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SOME  ARCHITECTURAL  SINS. 

BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK. 

PROLIFIC  field  of  endeavor  for  those 
who  are  striving  for  Cities  Beautiful  would 
be  that  of  getting  people  to  maintain  their 
buildings  as  the  latter  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  by  their  designers.  There 
is  a  good  movement  on  foot  in  many 
cities  looking  to  the  stopping  of  the  craze  for  defacing  walls 
and  fences,  sidewalks,  trees  and  rocks  with  lurid  adver¬ 
tisements.  Go  a  step  farther  and  try  and  get  the  people  to 
shut  down  somewhat  on  the  hideous  signs  that  we  see 
plastered  all  over  our  business  structures,  and  Chicago  is 
one  of  the  worst  sinners  in  the  list. 

Some  slight  consistence  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  care 
particularly  of  public  buildings.  How  often  do  we  see 
a  sometimes  attractive  building  that  had  been  provided  a 
generation  or  two  ago  with  rather  handsome  gas-lamps 
at  the  entrances,  etc.,  now  disfigured  with  the  most  primitive 
and  makeshift  appendages  for  electric  light?  Take,  for 
instance,  in  Washington,  this  city  where  so  much  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  for  Art.  There  is  the  good  old 
Treasury  Building,  as  handsome  a  structure  as  was  ever 
built.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  e'  en  to  keep  it  nice. 
Secretary  Shaw  has  had  it  cleaned  by  a  new  process  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  stone  had  but  left  the  quarry,  yet,  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  building,  are  stuck  out  bent  rods,  possi¬ 
bly  broom-handles,  from  which  are  suspended  four  arc-lights 
by  ropes  that  sway  with  every  breeze.  Why,  a  contractor 
would  not  rig  up  a  more  temporary  or  ugly  affair  for  light¬ 
ing  a  building  if  he  had  to  rush  it  and  work  nights.  By 
the  way,  those  four  lamps  were  placed  there  during  the 
Spanish  War,  when  some  of  the  officials  had  extra  guards 
put  on  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury  by,  presumably,  Spanish  emissaries  or  sympa¬ 
thizers  ! 

Go  around  any  city  and  you  will  see  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  Beautiful  pedestals  left  beside  entrances  upon  which 
it  was  intended  that  groups  of  statuary  or  great  bronze 
lamps  should  stand,  whose  places  are  now  taken  by  bill¬ 
boards,  menu  signs,  barber  poles,  or  other  monstrosities. 

I  hey  ought  to  make  a  more  strenuous  effort  to  get  their 
clients  to  complete  the  buildings  in  all  their  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  in  the  first  instance  or  to  take  what  money  is  available 
and  do  the  best  with  that,  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  later 
on,  which  generally  means  never.  Much  can  be  done  with 
a  little  determination. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rather  poor  outlook  for  the  proper 
sanitation  and  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  employes  while 
work  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Isthmus  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
attending  the  building  of  a  college  for  the  pick  of  its  flock, 
as  far  as  sanitation  goes.  The  breaking  out  of  diphtheria 
at  Annapolis  and  in  epidemic  form  is  one  of  the  worst 
slaps  government  experts  have  had  in  quite  a  while.  The 


buildings  there  are  mostly  new,  exceedingly  fine  architec¬ 
turally,  and  one  should  imagine  that  their  sanitation  ought 
to  be  perfect.  They  say  that  the  fever  may  have  been 
caused  by  so  much  excavating  having  been  done  for  the 
buildings,  and  the  hot  weather.  But  surely  those  are  con¬ 
ditions  that  can  be  successfully  contended  with  in  so  limited 
an  area.  The  territory  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
that  military  branch,  the  very  highest  military  medical  skill 
must  be  in  charge  of  sanitation  there  and  if  the  results  are 
the  best  that  service  can  obtain  what  may  we  expect  at 
Panama  with  worse  conditions,  thousands  of  employes, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  of  a  not  very  high  order  of 
intelligence? 

But  the  same  thing  obtains  all  about  us.  We  see  fine 
buildings,  costly  buildings,  important  ones,  going  up  all 
around  us,  some  of  them  costing  millions,  yet  their  sanitation, 
their  lighting,  their  minutae,  and  details  are  done  in  a  slip¬ 
shod,  yes,  an  ignorant  manner,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  their  occupants.  So  even  with  the 
structures,  how  many  beautiful,  substantial  granite  exteriors 
clothe  a  skeleton  that  is  rusting,  rotting  away,  and,  im¬ 
properly  protected,  offering  not  the  slightest  resistance  to 
even  fatal  damage  by  the  most  incipient  blaze? 

I  often  think  of  that  in  scanning  the  illusrations,  particu¬ 
larly  of  residences,  in  architectural  journals.  One  sees  pic¬ 
ture  after  picture  of  most  artistic  exteriors;  but  look  at  the 
pjlans.  The  stairs  always  open,  with  draughty,  dirt-accum¬ 
ulating,  fire-inviting  wells.  If  you  have  an  opportunity,  go 
into  those  houses  and  you  will  see  furnaces  and  ranges  and 
fire-places  so  arranged  as  to  invite  fire.  You  will  see  that 
the  joists  and  partitions  are  of  wood  and  that  not  the  slight¬ 
est  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  off  air  spaces  between 
joists  and  partitions  and  every  effort,  seemingly,  has  made 
to  assure  that  in  case  of  the  slightest  flame  in  basement  or 
kitchen,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  carried  by  induced  drafts, 
to  every  corner  of  the  house  and  up  into  the  roof.  One  is 
apt  to  lose  all  patience  with  the  average  practitioner  when 
he  sees  how  the  average  house,  and  in  fact,  the  average 
of  all  buildings,  is  built  How  really  little  intelligent  care, 
thought,  or  ability  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  important  details  of  general  construction!  Why,  there 
are  even  yet  architects  enjoying  a  good  practise  who  imag¬ 
ine  that  wood  joists  with  iron  girders  and  cast  iron  columns 
constitute  a  very  acceptible  form  of  fireproof  construction! 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  except  to  keep  ham¬ 
mering  away  “in  press  and  pulpit”  with  “damnable  reitera¬ 
tions”  of  fireproof  lessons. 


Chicago  masons,  contractors  and  the  architects  have 
joined  forces  in  an  effort  to  secure  more  rigid  building 
departments,  to  place  the  blame  for  accidents  on  structures 
on  the  contractor  and  architect,  and  this  move  will,  in  one 
city  at  least,  place  it  where  it  usually  belongs,  with  the 
ineffecient,  or  dishonest  building  inspectors  who  either  delib¬ 
erately  neglect  their  duties  or  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
selfish  owner. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  CONVENTION. 

MEMORY  NOTES  BY  A  DELEGATE.* 


seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Ar- 
tectural  League  of  America,  which 
s  held  in  New  York  on  January  31st 
February  1  st  and  2d  and  was  brought 
a  close  by  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  and  the  simulta- 
not  only  in  point  of  attendance,  but  also  in  the  interest 
neous  opening  of  its  twenty-first  Annual  Exhibition,  was 
manifested  in  the  business  transacted,  the  greatest  of  all 
that  has  been  held  so  far.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe 
the  activity  shown  by  the  twenty  subordinate  clubs  which 
were  each  represented  by  their  one  or  more  delegates  who 
had  all  traveled  long  distances,  and  were  in  many  instances 
making  business  sacrifices  to  be  able  to  be  present  and 
lend  assistance  in  so  auspicious  a  task  as  the  League  has 
set  out  to  perform  in  the  advancement  of  its  members  in 
their  life  work. 

The  delegation  was  purely  a  national  one,  and  repre¬ 
sented  at  most  every  large  city  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coasts,  with  one  representative  from  Canada,  and 
was  most  royally  entertained  during  their  sojourn  in  New 
York  by  the  three  local  organization  members  of  the 
League,  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York;  the 
Society  of  Sculptors  and  the  Society  of  Mural  Decorators. 
When  the  convention  finally  came  to  a  close,  everyone 
present  joined  in  words  of  appreciation  for  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  board  of  directors  as  well  as  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  for  the  past  year,  and  all  were 
loud  in  their  praise  for  the  superb  hospitality  shown  them 
by  our  eastern  brothers  whom  superb  cordiality  and  untir¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  the  needs  of  their  guests  made  this  a 
memorable  week  in  the  recollection  of  all  the  delegates. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was  promptly  called 
to  order  by  President  N.  Max  Dunning,  of  Chicago,  who 
relinquished  the  chair  to  Mr.  Dan  Everett  Waid,  of  New 
York  as  the  unaminous  choice  for  chairman  of  the  conven¬ 


tion,  which  duty  was  performed  in  this  gentleman’s  custom¬ 
ary  manner  of  perfection  throughout  the  entire  convention, 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Skeel  of  Cleveland  acting  as  recording  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  convention.  President  Richard  Howland 
Hunt,  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  then 
welcomed  the  visitors  in  a  well  formed  and  broad  minded 
address  in  which  he  cautioned  them  of  the  omniscient  re¬ 
quirements  and  vicissitudes  of  the  profession  in  modern  times 
and  of  the  meager  ability  of  individuals  to  accomplish  its 
perfection. 

Roll  call  of  delegates  was  next  in  order  and  resulted 
in  showing  an  attendance  of  one  or  more  from  each  of  the 
clubs,  the  department  of  architecture  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  being  represented  by  its  entire  senior  class  of  eighteen 
under  the  genial  leadership  of  Prof.  Newton  A.  Wells; 
while  the  youngest  club  in  the  League  had  sent  a  delegation 
clear  across  the  continent  from  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  Ernest  J.  Russell,  of  St.  Louis  and  Julius  Horder 
of  New  York,  were  then  elected  auditors  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  treasurer’s  accounts. 

The  reading  of  a  communication  from  Richard  E. 
Schmidt,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  League,  was 
followed  by  several  others  from  members  unable  to  attend. 

The  annual  report  of  Executive  Board  was  read  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Dunning,  and  bore  evidence  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
League  and  to  the  rapid  strides  of  advance  which  it  has 
made  under  its  retiring  board  of  officers. 

The  report  showed  that  during  the  year  arrangements 
for  free  scholarships  in  the  architectural  department  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  had  been  perfected  and  the  League  is  now 
to  receive  three  annually,  to  be  bestowed  upon  its  members; 
two  to  go  to  the  best  designs  submitted  in  an  annual 
competition  for  same,  and  the  third  to  be  awarded  to  the 
member  passing  the  highest  entrance  examination.  Two 

*The  Western  Architect  was  the  only  Architectural  Jour¬ 
nal  represented  at  the  convention. 
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scholarships  were  awarded  last  year  to  Messrs.  Frank 
Dillard  and  Eugene  Plietscs,  both  of  the  St.  Louis  Archi¬ 
tectural  Club,  and  though  the  competition  brought  forth 
some  good  work,  yet  it  was  hardly  as  generally  entered 
into  as  might  be  expected  when  the  large  membership  of 
the  League  and  the  real  great  value  of  a  scholarship  in 
one  of  our  best  universities  is  taken  account  of.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  future  may  bring  forth  a  larger  representation 
in  these  competitions,  and  as  they  are  meant  to  benefit  the 
younger  element  among  us,  we  should  seek  to  encourage 
and  awaken  an  interest  in  them.  No  undue  amount  of 
elaboration  of  drawings  or  perfection  in  draftsmanship 
are  required,  and  the  man  who  is  employed  during  the  day 
and  has  only  his  spare  time  left  to  devote  to  this  competi¬ 
tion  need  not  feel  discouraged,  as  it  is  the  conception  of  a 
clear  idea  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  will  count. 

Our  hope  or  the  travelling  scholarship  will  surely  be 
realized  in  the  near  future,  as  the  fund  is  nearly  raised 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
continued  publication  of  the  Annual  or  Year  Book,  free  of 
all  expense  to  us,,  by  the  sale  of  which  it  is  the  intention 
that  the  scholarship  may  be  maintained  in  the  future.  The 
programme  for  the  first  competition  will  soon  be  out  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  scholarships  in  painting  and 
sculpture  may  be  soon  be  added. 

The  Architectural  Annual,  the  official  publication  of  the 
league,  containing  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  best  work 
shown  at  the  various  club  exhibitions,  together  with  tran¬ 
script  of  the  papers  read  before  the  league  will  soon  be 
out  and  should,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value  to  every 
architect  and  draftsman,  find  a  ready  market  all  over  the 
country. 

The  report  further  recommends  the  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  from  the  International  Congress  of  Architects 
to  send  delegates  to  its  convention  which  is  to  be  held  in 
London  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  then  read  by  the  auditors 
and  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  funds  and  that  after 
paying  all  obligations  there  was  still  a  goodly  balance  left 
in  the  bank.  The  auditors’  report  was  moved  accepted 
and  they  discharged. 

Under  a  special  order  of  business  an  ammendment  to 
the  constitution  was  presented  by  J.  P.  Hynes,  of  Toronto, 
to  the  effect  that  non-professional  clubs,  such  as  the  student 
organizations  at  our  numerous  universities,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  reduction  in  amount  of  their  annual  dues  to  the 
League.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  League  is  primarily 
the  advancement  of  architectural  education,  and  as  student 
bodies  can  be  materially  benefited  by  membership  in  the 
'  League,  it  was  deemed  that  this  inducement  should  be 
made  them,  and  after  urgent  recommendations  by  Messrs. 
Llewellyn,  Wells,  Molitor  and  Kelsey,  the  ammendment 
was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Promptly  at  1 2  o’clock  business  was  dispensed  with 
and  social  functions  reigned  supreme.  On  this  day  we 
were  the  guests  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  and  the 


event  was  a  noteworthy  one,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  Ex¬ 
hibition,  not  of  drawings  but  of  the  best  recent  work  by 
prominent  men  in  the  three  professions.  Automobile  con¬ 
veyances  were  provided  and  our  entire  party,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  1 00  delegates,  were  shown  through  the 
city’s  principal  streets  on  a  tour  “down  town.”  The 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York  Yacht  Club.  Harvard 
Club,  Bar  Association,  new  City  Library,  Tiffany’s  and 
Gorham’s  new  stores,  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co,,  were 
each  visited  in  turn,  and  then  arriving  at  Madison  Square 
a  lengthy  stop  was  made  to  visit  the  new  Apellate  Court 
building  and  study  its  beautiful  interior  decorations  and 
mural  paintings,  which  were  all  gems  of  their  kind.  Here 
also  a  visit  was  paid  to  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  new  church  which 
is  now  nearing  completion,  and  a  good  opinion  of  its 
beautiful  interior  could  be  formed. 

Again  entering  our  carriages  we  were  taken  further  on 
our  journey,  past  the  city’s  tallest  skyscrapers,  which  now 
surround  and  overtop  the  venerable,  old  structures,  such  as 
Grace  Church  and  old  St.  Paul’s  and  Trinity,  which  with 
their  sombre  looking  graveyards  form  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  noisy  tumult  all  around  them.  Passing  through  old 
City  Hall  Park  we  next  took  a  run  through  the  city’s  great 
financial  center,  Nassau,  Broad  and  Wall  streets,  where 
the  comely  old  edifices  of  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
prettily  contrasted  by  the  more  modern  and  monumentally 
stately  Stock  Exchange,  then  past  the  handsome  Blair 
building  on  to  what  might  rightly  be  called  the  city’s  most 
beautiful  monumental  structure,  the  new  United  States  Cus^ 
tom  House.  Though  still  incomplete  and  without  its  sculp¬ 
tural  adornments,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  finished  to 
bear  witness  to  its  future  splendor,  in  its  beautiful  proportion 
of  mass  and  detail. 

Arriving  at  Battery  Park  we  were  taken  by  ferry  to  St. 
Georges,  where  dinner  was  served  at  the  Hotel  Costellon. 
Here  D.  Everett  Waid  acted  as  toastmaster  and  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Karl  Bitter,  Julius  Harder,  N.  Max 
Dunning  and  others.  President  Cromwell,  of  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  welcomed  us  to  Staten  Island  and  gave 
some  interesting  statements  about  his  work,  of  which  he  is 
justly  proud. 

Returning  by  ferry  to  Manhattan  we  were  once  more 
conducted  through  the  ever  busily  thronged  streets  to  our 
quarters  in  up-town  hotels. 

At  the  opening  of  the  convention,  reports  of  standing 
committees  were  read  and  approved  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Education,  by  Newton  A.  Wells,  chair¬ 
man.  This  was  a  very  comprehensive  report,  embracing 
the  results  of  investigation  into  the  curriculum  of  our  leading 
colleges  as  well  as  the  average  of  opinion  of  a  number  of 
the  country’s  foremost  practitioners  on  what  value  should 
be  given  different  branches  of  study  in  a  tabulation  of 
“points.”  A  table  of  “points”  for  each  of  the  six  largest 
architectural  schools  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the  average 
ot  professional  opinion  added  made  this  a  very  interesting 
report  and  one  of  inestimable  value  to  all  educators,  as  well 
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as  to  profession.  The  report  was  further  augmented  by 
a  number  of  letters  expressing  personal  opinions  on  the 
present  methods  of  architectural  instruction.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Publicity  and  Promotion,  John  Molitor  chairman, 
next  presented  a  very  clear  and  concise  report  and  deserving 
of  further  study,  showing  the  relation  of  the  League  and  its 
work  to  that  of  other  organizations,  together  with  some  re¬ 
commendations  which  were  accepted  with  due  enthusiasm. 

The  Committee  on  Current  Club  work,  Charles  D. 
Schneider,  chairman,  made  a  lengthy  and  very  carefully 
prepared  report,  setting  forth  the  more  interesting  of  the 
many  recent  innovations  in  club  work,  all  tending  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  and  promulgate  the  benefits  of  individual 
club  meetings  and  full  of  good  suggestions  and  summary 
findings  that  should  be  helpful  to  every  club. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  A.  I.  A.,  E.  J. 
Russell,  chairman,  made  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  work 
done  during  the  past  year  in  bringing  about  the  recognition 
of  our  societies  by  the  schools  and  profession  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  it  was  greatly  through  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  the  above  mentioned  scholarships  were  made  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Committee  on  Civic  Improvements,  Frederick  S. 
Lamb  chairman,  set  forth  at  length  the  many  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  by  it  from  corporate  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  from 
individuals  in  regard  to  suggestions  as  to  how  to  improve 
present  conditions,  and  also  spoke  of  the  good  work  done 
in  arousing  public  enthusiasm  in  this  commendable  work. 

Reports  of  special  committees  embraced  the  reports  of 
delegates  on  their  individual  clubs  and  the  work  done  by 
them  during  the  past  year  followed.  All  of  these  clubs 
were  shown  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  of  activity,  all 
having  educational  features  of  some  kind,  classes,  ateliers 
and  some  of  them  maintaining  their  own  travelling  scholar¬ 
ships.  Some  have  annual  competitions  for  medals  and 
other  honors,  some  maintaining  a  scholarship  in  the  French 
school.  All  of  them  keep  up  the  periodical  lecture  and 
social  nights  and  many  new  and  novel  features  were  re¬ 
ported. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  morning’s  business,  we  were 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  who 
dined  us  at  a  nearby  hotel,  after  which  we  were  again 
invited  to  our  seats  in  the  autos  and  taken  on  a  tour  through 
the  aristocratic  residence  sections  of  the  city.  Stopping 
first  at  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  to  view  the  handsome 
mural  decorations  in  its  auditorium,  we  next  went  into  the 
church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  an  old  building  which  has 
just  been  redecorated  by  La  Farge  and  others,  and  which 
contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass  from  the 
studios  of  La  Farge,  Tiffany  and  others.  We  next  visited 
Grace  Church  and  the  Judson  Memorial,  and  then  passing 
through  Washington  Square,  we  entered  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  first  stop  was  made  at  the  Church  of  Ascension,  which 
contains  some  of  the  finest  of  modern  leaded  glass  paintings, 
and  also  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Ascension  by  J.  A. 
La  Farge,  and  an  elaborately  carved  altar  and  reredos,  as 


well  as  pulpit,  all  by  noted  artists.  From  here  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  autos  proceeded  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  new 
buildings  of  Tiffany’s  and  Gorham’s,  both  of  which  were 
visited  and  the  many  beauties  of  these  two  modern  struc¬ 
tures  were  fully  enjoyed  by  us  all.  The  tour  then  con¬ 
tinued  up  Fifth  Avenue  through  rows  of  palatial  residences 
of  millionaires,  some  of  which  were  visited  and  proved  to 
contain  very  interesting  interiors.  At  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Louis  C.  1  iffany,  we  were  given  all  the  liber. ies  of  the  house 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  famous  den  and  studio, 
and  met  the  artist  himself.  Refreshments  were  here  served 
and  all  present  informally  moved  a  most  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  host.  Next  on  the  list  was  a  visit  to  the 
building  of  the  Board  of  Education  where  a  most  beautiful 
tapestry  by  C.  Y.  Turner  was  on  exhibition.  Our  trip 
then  took  us  on  through  Central  Park  and  past  the  Lee 
monument  and  the  R.  M.  Hunt  Memorial,  to  the  stu¬ 
pendous  richly  decorated  club  house  of  the  University  Club, 
one  of  those  charming  masterpieces  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White’s  which  was  admired  story  by  story,  in  which 
proved  to  be  an  hour  well  spent  in  point  of  architectural 
education.  Then  followed  a  visit  to  New  York’s  most 
beautiful  hotel,  the  famous  St.  Regis,  which,  though  very 
lavish  and  extravagant  in  decoration,  yet  possesses  that 
charm  of  taste  and  refinement  which  reflects  credit  to  its  de¬ 
signers,  as  well  as  upon  the  various  artists  whose  exception¬ 
al  talent  has  helped  to  make  this  hotel  as  world  famous  as  it 
justly  deserves  being.  After  leaving  here  several  other 
leading  hosteleries  were  visited,  and  we  were  in  all  well  re¬ 
paid  by  seeing  the  many  works  of  art  in  wall  hangings  and 
mural  decorations  of  which  these  houses  can  boast. 

The  third  day  business  session  being  an  important  one, 
occupied  all  day  and  a  number  of  topics  of  keen  interest 
to  the  League  came  up  for  discussion.  The  matter  of  cre¬ 
ating  the  salaried  position  of  permanent  Corresponding 
Secretary  as  well  as  that  of  holding  an  annual  exhibition  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  League  being  the  two 
foremost. 

Next  followed  the  election  of  president  and  when  nom¬ 
inations  were  made,  a  rising  vote  was  called  for  and 
everybody  arose,  save  one  man.  It  took  the  combining  ef¬ 
fort  of  four  of  us  to  lift  this  gentleman  to  his  feet  and 
amidst  the  din  of  applause,  cheers  and  hurrahs,  Mr.  Er¬ 
nest  J.  Russell,  of  St.  Louis,  was  proclaimed  as  hero  of 
the  day.  A  speech  was  now  in  order  and  was  called  for 
by  the  impatient  gathering,  but  the  gentleman  refused  to 
gratify  them,  and  aside  from  a  very  good  story  which  he 
told  later  in  the  day,  he  has  thus  far  maintained  a  stern 
silence. 

Standing  Committees  were  then  appointed  as  follows: 

President  of  League,  E.  J.  Russell,  Chemical  Bldg., 
St.  Louis. 

Chairman  Current  Club  Work,  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto 

Chairman  Education  Committee,  Newton  A.  Wells, 
Urbana. 
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Chairman  Public  Promotion,  John  Molitor,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Chairman  Civic  Improvements,  Fred  S.  Lamb,  New 
York. 

Chairman  Co-operation  with  A.  I.  A.,  Wm.  B.  Ittner, 
St.  Louis. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholar¬ 
ship,  N.  Max  Dunning. 

The  invitation  of  the  Washington  Architectural  Club 
to  hold  the  next  convention  in  their  city  was  accepted  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  and  after  passing  a  most  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  hosts  who  had  given  us  so  cordial  a  welcome 
and  spared  no  effort  in  showing  us  every  possible  hospitality 
during  our  stay  in  New  York,  and  listening  to  several 
informal  speeches  by  prominent  members  urging  more  inter¬ 
est  and  activity  in  League  work,  the  meeting  was  finally 
adjourned  amidst  the  most  sincere  feelings  of  friendship 
and  good  will. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Feb.  2nd,  and  marked  the 
opening  of  the  League’s  23rd  annual  exhibition.  Covers 
were  laid  for  400  guests  and  enthusiasm  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  ran  high.  President  Richard  Howland  Hunt  present¬ 
ed  the  gold  and  silver  medals  which  were  won  in  the 
League’s  annual  competition.  President  Hunt,  acting  as 
toastmaster,  introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Post  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  and  was 
followed  by  Frank  Miles  Day,  Karl  Bitter,  John  A. 
LaFarge,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  W.  B.  Ittner,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  President-elect  Ernest  J.  Russell  and  many  other 
prominent  and  noteworthy  members  of  the  League. 

After  dinner  everyone  joined  in  an  informal  view  of  the 
exhibition  and  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  greatest  of 
conventions  yet  held  by  the  Architectural  League  of 
America. 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  REVIEW  BY  HUGO  ARNOLD. 

N  Saturday,  Feb.  3rd,  composed  of  700 
drawings,  paintings  and  sculpture,  mostly 
by  the  foremost  eastern  masters,  the  2  I  st 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York  was  formally 
opened  in  the  galleries  of  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Society.  The  exhibit  was  a  very  large  and 
representative  one  and  filled  the  galleries  full  to  the  last 
square  of  wall  space,  and  even  advantage  had  to  be  taken 
of  the  generous  walls  of  the  entrance  halls  and  the  second 
story  assembly  room.  It  contains  not  only  architectural 
drawings  and  photographs,  but  also  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  decorative  designs,  sketches  for,  and  full  size 


portions  of,  mural  decorations  and  wall  hangings,  and 
of  sculpture  represented  both  in  cast  and  by  numerous 
photographs.  All  of  the  exhibits  were  studiously  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  hanging  committee  to  make  an  ensemble 
alike  pleasing  to  the  layman  and  of  untiring  interest  to  the 
professional  and  the  student. 

The  numberous  projects  of  the  atelier  classes  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  scholarships  and  medals  are  gathered  together  and 
occupy  two  rooms  by  themselves.  The  work  shown  is 
very  commendable  and  equal  at  least  to  contemporary 
work  of  any  of  our  university  classes.  The  medal  compe¬ 
tition  for  this  year  was  a  design  for  a  chapel  on  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  brought  out  a  number  of  original 
designs,  all  being  well  suited  to  so  picturesque  a  site. 
The  gold  medal  design,  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Licht  seems  to 
be  particularly  appropriate  to  a  rugged  and  stormy  locality 
as  this  would  be.  The  plan  shows  a  rather  unique  interior 
for  this  kind  of  a  structure.  Mr.  Colister  Morton  Craig, 
of  York,  Pa.,  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  in  same  com¬ 
petition. 

Entering  the  Vanderbilt  gallery  we  find  its  walls  given 
over  almost  exclusively  to  the  painter  and  artist  decorators, 
who  here  greet  us  with  a  most  beautiful  array  of  canvasses 
and  study  sketches  for  mural  paintings.  Mr.  R.  T.  Willis 
has  a  large  composition  in  oils  for  the  Armory  of  the 
Brooklyn  Naval  Academy,  picturing  the  escape  of  the 
Constitution  from  a  British  fleet.  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner  ha^ 
a  number  of  study  sketches  for  his  charming  painting  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Mr.  Sewell 
exhibits  a  large  lunette  entitled  “Twilight  of  the  Gods,” 
and  Mr.  Lichtenouer  has  one  entitled  ‘ ’Library  Decora¬ 
tion,”  which  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as  unfinished. 
A  big  madonna  and  child,  Mr.  John  La  barge,  painted 
in  very  solid  sculptural  style,  is  also  prominent.  Mr.  Ernest 
Weingaud  has  a  composition  in  charcoal  lor  a  stained 
glass  window  entitled  ’Toetry.”  1  here  is  also  a  clever 
decoration  figure  by  Mr.  Benson  called,  “Pomona.”  Mr. 
Everett  Shin  has  a  frame  of  photographs  of  mural,  and 
a  few  bright  sketch  compositions  in  a  somewhat  1 8th 
century  French  style,  showing  attractive  array  of  colors 
well  handled.  Mr.  John  La  Farge  has  a  frame  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  well  known  Minnesota  Capitol  decorations. 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  is  represented  by  a  large  lunette  en¬ 
titled  “Agriculture, '  a  part  of  a  series  of  decorations  for 
the  Iowa  State  Capitol,  which  shows  the  artist  in  one  of 
his  best  works.  Mr.  Frederick  Clay  Barker  has  a  portion 
of  frieze  for  a  music  room,  an  interesting  convention¬ 
alized  design  resembling  a  page  from  an  old  illuminated 
book.  Mr.  Elliott  Daingerfield  shows  a  series  of  studies 
for  decorations  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
There  are  also  representative  works  by  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Millet,  whose  sketch  of  the  “Treaty  of  the  Traverse  Des 
Sioux,”  from  the  Minnesota  Capitol  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Ballin,  Mr.  Bancroft  and  others  are  also  represented. 

Next  comes  the  middle  gallery  where  works  of  architec¬ 
ture  are  shown  by  drawings,  paintings  and  models.  Here 
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a  series  of  drawings  of  the  McKinley  Memorial  by 
Harold  Van  Buren  McGonigle,  which  is  altogether  a 
good  piece  of  design,  were  it  not  for  an  unnecessarily 
large  approach  of  stairs  which  rather  competes  with  the 
central  composition.  The  monument  is  pictured  in  a 
most  excellent  perspective  rendering  by  Mr.  Birch  Long, 
which  is  full  of  life  and  color.  On  another  wall  are  several 
drawings  in  plan  and  perspective  of  the  buildings  for  the 
George  Washington  University,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  the  office  of  George  B.  Post  &  Son.  The  plan 
shows  the  several  buildings  beautifully  grouped  around  a 
central  quadrangle  and  though  apparently  symetrical,  they 
have  been  cleverly  adapted  to  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
piece  of  ground  which  they  are  to  occupy.  The  exterior  is 
a  good  modern  American  adaption  of  Roman  classic, 
in  one  instance  reminding  one  of  the  Pantheon.  There 
also  are  several  drawings  in  line  of  Messrs.  Cope  and 
Stewardson’s  dormitories  for  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis,  designed  in  a  pleasing  adaption  of  English 
domestic  gothic  which,  in  charming  contrast  to  the  more 
severe  handling  of  the  larger  buildings,  gives  evidence  of 
the  rambling  elasticity  of  this  transitional  style.  On  another 
wall  are  two  photographs  of  Messrs.  Lord  &  Hewlett  s 
masterly  St.  Jude’s  Church,  a  dignified  structure  in  brick 
and  stone,  which  by  its  very  simplicity  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned  detail  possesses  a  charm  that  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  lasting  impression. 

In  the  west  gallery  are  shown  by  photographs  two  prince¬ 
ly  yet  discreetly  elegant  residences  for  Mr.  Stow  and  Dr. 
Jacobs,  from  the  office  of  John  Russell  Pope,  which,  by 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  gardens  and  surroundings  as 
well  as  their  charming  architectural  details,  give  evidence 
of  the  unusual  amount  of  thoughful  study  that  must  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  designer.  Here  also 
are  a  number  of  sketches  for  magazine  illustrations  of 
picturesque  corners  and  byways  of  some  of  the  older  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  metropolitan  cities.  The  execution  is  clever 
and  full  of  life  and  they  suggest  an  inspiration  from  similar 
work  by  Joe  Penell. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  a  landscape  architect,  here 
illustrates  by  a  plan  of  grounds  as  well  as  by  a  finely 
colored  perspective,  a  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and 
extension  of  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens,  due  to 
the  generosity  of  several  wealthy  alumni,  who  have 
bought  a  great  tract  of  land  and  supplied  money  for  new 
buildings.  A  hill  in  this  tract  will  be  covered  with  build¬ 
ings  resembling  the  Acropolis  at  old  Athens.  In  this  room 
is  shown  a  collection  of  photos  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atter- 
bury’s  Phillips  house,  a  model  tenement  scheme  which  is 
alike  interesting  for  its  many  novel  features  of  plan,  as  well 
as  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  simpler  materials  are 
combined  into  a  dignified  and  characteristic  structure, 
bringing  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  best  qualities  of  the 
material  employed.  Mr.  C.  I.  Berg  s  Royal  Gardens 
a  hotel  at  Bermuda,  contains  elements  suggested  by  the 


old  mission  buildings  of  California  and  designed  at  once 
picturesque  and  with  a  simple  breadth. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  imaginative  sketches  for 
country  estates  rendered  in  a  lavish  profusion  of  color  by 
some  French  debutant,  who  would  make  the  uninitiated 
think  that  “beaux-arts”  and  “bizarre”  were  synonymous. 

Turning  now  to  the  east  gallery  we  find  it  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  the  lighter  and  more  picturesque  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  vein  of  the  Swiss  chalet  or  the  nondescript 
cottage,  piquant  with  its  cleverly  pitched  roofs  and  dormers, 
and  its  hospitable  porches  and  verandas.  Among  many  en¬ 
gaging  compositions  we  would  especially  mention  are  Mr. 
C.  P.  H.  Gilbert’s  “Sketch  for  Country  House  on  Long 
Island,”  Miss  K.  C.  Budd’s  “Bungalow,”  Messrs. 
Coulter  &  Westhoff’s  “Mountain  Lodge”  and  Messrs. 
Davis,  McGrath  &  Shepard’s  “Adirondack  Lodge.” 
Mr.  John  H.  Phillips’  Country  Golf  Club  is  a  picturesque 
version  of  colonial,  with  rambling  roofs  and  reposeful  and 
inviting  verandas  so  appropriate  to  this  kind  of  building. 

There  are  a  number  of  designs  for  the  Yalu  memorial 
buildings  in  this  room,  all  in  English  collegiate  gothic 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  individuality  in  some  of  them.  Passing 
on  without  further  comment  we  finally  enter  the  large 
north  gallery,  where  we  find  an  array  of  the  exhibition’s 
most  important  subjects  in  all  three  of  the  sister  arts. 
I  here  in  the  center  of  the  north  wall  hangs  Mr.  Blash- 
field’s  design  for  part  of  the  vault  in  the  apse  of  St. 
Saviour’s  church,  Philadelphia.  Faces,  halos,  wings  and 
draperies  of  saints  and  angels  are  modeled  up  in  low  re¬ 
lief  like  the  figures  in  pictures  by  Gentila  da  Fabriana  and 
other  early  Italian,  or  the  ikons  in  Modern  Russia,  with 
gilding  liberally  disposed  this  sculpturesque  handling  gives 
great  carrying  power. 

Sculpture,  both  statuary  and  bas-relief,  is  unusually 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Louis  Lanne 
has  a  fountain  sketched  in  clay,  with  animated  figures  of 
sea  lions  sporting  with  children  and  barking  at  a  threatening 
adult.  “In  minor  strain”  is  a  nude  in  very  low  relief  by 
M.  Paul  Macquet.  Mr.  N.  A.  MacNeil  exhibits  his 
“Peace  Group”  for  the  McKinley  Memorial  at  Columbus, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Linder  a  number  of  charming  figures, 
busts  and  heads  of  angels.  Mr.  E.  A.  Deming  sends 
a  little  “Bear  and  Turtle”  and  a  part  frieze,  “The 
Moor’s  Courtship.”  Mr.  Karl  Bitter  has  his  panel  to 
commemorate  Mrs.  Rebecca  Foster,  “  The  Tombs  Angel, 
and  a  design  in  competition  for  the  Steuben  Monument. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Horn  has  a  rollicking  “Boy  and  Dolphin’ 
design  for  a  fountain,  an  old  idea  in  a  fresh  combination. 
Mr.  George  Borgium  shows  a  clay  study  for  St.  Clement 
for  the  Protestant  Cathedral,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Longman 
a  large  memorial  for  a  tomb  with  an  angel  laying  a  hand 
on  the  head  of  a  sorrowing  woman.  In  this  room  also 
are  hung  the  more  important  architectural  projects  of  this 
exhibition.  Messrs.  Warren  and  Wetmore  and  Reed 
and  Stem,  have  a  series  of  four  perspectives  of  the  new 
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Grand  Central  Station,  beautifully  rendered  in  unique 
coloring  by  Birch  Long.  The  design  is  a  severe  classic, 
modelled  after  French  precedent,  yet  on  the  whole  suffi¬ 
ciently  American  in  character  to  add  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  our  coming  American  work,  and  were  it  not 
for  an  over-profusion  of  stereotyped  French  detail,  might 
count  as  the  best  thing  on  exhibition.  Messrs.  Carrere  and 
Hastings  have  sent  several  large  frames  of  the  state  office 
building  for  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
The  building  is  here  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  and 
by  several  perspectives  in  a  style  of  rendering  modelled 
after  that  of  Mr.  Long,  though  to  my  mind,  lacking  in 
his  strength  of  technique.  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  has  three 
large  rendered  competition  drawings  of  his  design  for 
the  Wisconsin  State  House,  which  shows  great  wisdom 
in  planning  and  a  charming  logical  solution  of  the  design 
of  this  scholarly  building.  Several  photographs  of  his  well 
known  Minnesota  State  Capitol  are  also  shown,  likewise 
some  drawings  of  the  Madison  High  School.  Messrs. 
Howells  &  Stokes  are  exhibiting  a  perspective  of  their 
masterly  design  for  the  Title  Guaranty  &  Trust  Company 
Building  of  New  York,  and  also  a  very  scholarly  rendering 
of  the  front  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Pennington  show  an 
elevation  of  a  new  bank  in  the  same  city  in  which  sim¬ 
plicity  and  elegance  are  happily  combined.  Mr.  Donn 
Barber’s  scholarly  National  Park  Bank,  which  proves 
more  interesting  the  oftener  one  sees  it,  is  here  profusely 
illustrated  by  interior  and  exterior  photographs.  Messrs. 
Pell  and  Corbett  have  sent  a  handsomely  rendered  per¬ 
spective  drawing  of  a  high  office  building  for  an  Indiana 
fraternal  order,  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  clever  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  in  design  made  difficult  on  account  of 
the  irregular  shape  of  the  lot.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Stem 
show  a  competition  design  for  a  New  York  commercial 
building,  which  shows  good  feeling,  though  a  slight  tend¬ 
ency  to  lean  toward  the  French  cannot  be  disguised.  The 
rendering  it  charmingly  soft  and  still  full  of  life.  McKim, 
Mead  and  White  are  represented  by  their  new  Tiffany 
building  and  Gorham  building.  These  last  two  structures 
are  indeed  the  finest  business  buildings  ever  produced  in 
chis  country.  Both  in  the  Venetian  palace  designed  for 
Tiffany,  and  the  more  freely  composed  building  designed 
for  Gorham,  the  architects  have  relied  for  their  effects 
upon  pure  composition,  noble  propositions,  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  so  strictly  subordinated  to  the  mass  that  it  scarcely 
seems  ornamentation  at  all,  but  rather  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  bones  of  construction.  On  the  Tiffany 
building  there  is  no  carving  beyond  that  in  the  capitals  ol 
the  columns,  the  balustrade  marking  the  second  plan  in  the 
scheme  and  the  superb  cornices.  The  cornice  again  is 
made  to  fill  a  great,  round  hole  in  the  Gorham  building 
and  there  is  beneath  it  comparatively  little  carving.  That 
little  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  sculpture  and  the  conven¬ 
tional  ornament  near  it  over  the  arches  are  intrinsically 
fine,  and  they  are  pracisely  what  the  occassion  demands. 


These  beautiful  buildings,  so  distinguished  in  style  and  each 
so  consummately  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  are  really 
worthy  of  study  by  all  architects. 

Throughout  the  exhibition  we  are  aware  of  a  high 
average  of  taste  and  of  value  of  harmony  and  propor¬ 
tion,  of  mass  and  detail,  in  the  least  pretentions  country 
houses  as  well  as  in  the  more  imposing  public  buildings, 
which  is  a  gratifying  feature  in  all  of  the  architectural 
exhibitions  of  to-day.  In  direct  contrast  to  what  they 
were  a  decade  ago,  there  is  nothing  erratic  or  freak:sh 
in  this  work,  no  vain  striving  after  eccentric  individuality, 
but  quite  on  the  contrary  everything  is  consistantly  digni¬ 
fied  to  the  point  of  severity.  Details  are  refined  in 
themselves  and  are  harmoniously  adjusted  in  compo¬ 
sitions  which  aim  at  balancing  of  masses  and  features. 

A  kind  of  Roman  renaissance  has  commended  itself 
to  most  designers,  and  they  vary  it  to  comply  with  their 
individual  liking  according  to  whether  they  have  gone 
to  Italy  alone  or  also  to  the  French  National  schools  foi 
their  training,  but  the  main  point  noticeable  is  that  of  a 
fine  restraint  in  the  development  of  their  work. 

Noticeable  also  is  the  departure  from  overdone  applied 
ornament.  American  charicatures  of  “Beaux  Arts”  teach¬ 
ings  as  they  have  rightfully  been  called.  The  desire  to 
“out  startle”  the  Frenchmen  has  yielded  to  the  more  sane 
habits  of  our  strongest  men  who  make  good  taste  their 
guide. 

All  of  the  designs  exhibited  have  been  studied  with  a 
certain  air  of  individuality,  and  all  have  life  in  them, 
but  what  is  most  pleasing  is  the  broadly  monumental  char¬ 
acter.  Great  wall  spaces  are  reposefully  handled  and 
broken  for  constructive,  and  not  for  purely  ornamental 
reasons.  Mostly  classic  in  spirit,  they  show  something  of 
the  majestic  character  of  monumental  architecture  when 
from  the  masters  hands.  In  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
skyscraping  eccentricities  that  too  often  have  filled  our 
galleries  in  the  past  with  an  atmosphere  of  artistic  deso¬ 
lation,  they  reassure  us  that  such  work  as  this  is  whai 
will  be  the  making  of  American  architecture  in  the  future, 
and  that  the  American  architect  of  to-day  has  only  to  be 
given  normal  conditions  to  make  his  merit  abundantly 
clear. 

TWIN  CITY  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Twin  City  Architectural 
Club  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Builders  and  Traders 
Exchange  on  January  29.  A  majority  of  the  membership 
was  present.  The  reports  of  the  officers  was  followed  by 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
President,  Cecil  Bayliss  Chapman;  first  vice  president,  H. 
T.  Downs;  second  vice  president,  Hugo  Arnold;  secre¬ 
tary,  A.  R.  Van  Dyck;  treasurer,  J.  A.  Stone;  directors, 
H.  H.  Eads  and  George  A.  Blewett. 

As  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  America,  Hugo  Arnold  and  E.  H.  Hewett 
were  appointed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  mantel  designed  by  George  L.  Harvey,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  a  Winnetka  residence  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
not  only  graceful  in  design  but  unique  in  plan,  and  is  in 
line  with  a  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  work. 

The  effect  of  plaster  cast  combined  with  a  semi-flat, 
tile  roof,  only  suggestive,  in  the  faintest  degree,  of  the 
mission  work  in  California,  is  well  adapted  to  the  design 
of  the  Zora  flats,  at  Toledo,  by  Bernard  Becker. 

In  “The  Heart  of  New  York,”  buried  among  build¬ 
ings,  the  highest  in  the  world,  this  little  church  with  its 
graveyard  holds  its  place,  defying  encroachment.  It  is 
illustrated  in  compliment  to  the  hosts  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Architectural  League  of  America’s  convention. 

Apartment  buildings  are  increasing  rapidly  in  every 
city,  and  even  encroaching  on  the  suburbs  which  have 
heretofore  been  occupied  by  single  residences.  One  that 
could  hardly  be  offensive  to  the  street  prospect  in  any 
residence  neighborhood  is  that  shown,  designed  by  John 
McKecknie,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

One  could  wish  that  the  residence  of  Robert  Strahan, 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  could  have  been  set  back  further 
from  the  boulevard,  with  the  pine  trees  forming  an  open 
grove,  but  the  brick  and  half  timber  and  pointed  gables 
meet  the  lines  of  the  tall,  green  trees  in  good  proportion, 
and  this  adds  to  its  homelike  seclusion. 

The  clock  makers  of  Germany,  Switzerland  or  Eng¬ 
land  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  have  left  many  relics  of 
their  skill  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  these  valuable 
works  were  often  set  in  frames  which  displayed  the  best 
of  the  wood  carver’s  art.  Such  a  clock  is  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Taylor,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  is  shown  because 
of  its  exquisite  carving. 

The  water-color  sketches  illustrating  the  Woman’s 
building  for  the  University  of  Minnesota,  show  a  well 
designed  project  for  a  simple  building  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  a  general  gathering  place  or  club  house  for  the 
lady  students  of  that  great  university.  The  design  is  by 
Ernest  Kennedy,  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  sketches  were 
made  by  C.  T.  McElroy. 

An  appropriate  combination  of  stone  and  redwood 
shingles  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  Trinity  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  at  Minneapolis,  by  the  Keith  Company. 
The  design  (which  resembles  a  water  color)  has  a  quiet 
dignity  that  is  added  to  in  the  complt  d  building.  The 
plan  and  view  of  the  interior,  which  is  illustrated,  shows  a 
practical  and  commodious  arrangement,  and  together 
with  the  design  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  architects. 

When  an  architect  designs  for  himself  it  is  rare  that 
he  produces  as  good  a  result  as  in  many  of  those  he  has 
made  for  his  clients,  but  the  residence  of  Alfred  Hoyt 
Granger,  of  Chicago,  located  at  the  picturesque  town  of 
Lake  F orest,  is  an  ideal  country  home,  and  with  its  red 


brick  walls,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  foliage,  shows 
what  an  artistic  temperament  may  do  with  grass,  trees 
and  flowers  as  a  setting  for  a  harmoniously  designed  res¬ 
idence. 

A  business  premises  and  an  office  building,  typical 
of  the  best  work  in  these  lines  recently  completed  in  St. 
Louis,  are  illustrated.  The  former,  premises  of  the  Carle- 
ton  Dry  Goods  Company,  is  from  the  office  of  that  trio 
of  young,  energetic  and  talented  artists,  Mauran,  Russell 
and  Garden,  to  whom  St.  Louis  owes  much  for  the  beauty 
of  their  works.  They  exhibit  a  strength  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  proportion  in  this  design, 
which  speaks  of  an  enthusiasm  controlled,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  through  careful  study  of  the  street  front 
problem  in  cities. 

Honest  competitions  are  so  comparatively  rare  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  that  illustrated  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  which  has  just  closed  in  New  Orleans,  for  a  public 
library.  The  competitive  programme  required  that  the 
drawings  be  made  in  pencil  and  four  premiated  designs 
were  selected  by  a  competent  committee.  Diboll  and 
Owen  were  the  successful  architects,  Emile  Weil, 
Rathbone  E.  DuBuys  and  Favrot  and  Livudais  were 
premiated.  In  this  competition  “consolation  prizes”  as 
they  might  be  called,  were  given  to  these  latter  architects 
in  the  shape  of  commissions  to  design  branch  libraries. 

An  assortment  of  residences,  each  of  which  has  lines 
of  beauty  and  show  the  relation  of  the  structure  to  its 
surroundings  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  are  illustrated. 
The  house  for  John  Crooksbank,  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  by 
Barnett,  Haynes  &  Barnett,  of  St.  Louis,  shows  an  effec¬ 
tively  arranged  terrace.  The  Quimby  residence,  at  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  by  Hyslop  &  White  is  a  delightful  compo¬ 
sition  of  rough  stone.  The  country  house  of  W.  W.  Winn¬ 
er,  of  Des  Moines,  by  Liebbe,  Nourse  &  Rasmussen,  is  a 
most  comfortable  looking  colonial,  and  that  of  Charles 
Sweeney,  of  Spokane,  by  Cutter  &  Malmgren,  of  stone 
and  half  timber,  is  appropriately  set  upon  the  side  of  the 
hill,  suggestive  of  being  built  from  the  outcropping  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  office  building  for  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  by 
Isaac  Taylor,  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  office  buildings 
of  St.  Louis.  Though  the  name  of  the  designer,  which  is 
written  on  the  photograph,  was  not  noticed  until  the  plate 
was  made,  he  is  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  credit  for 
his  work.  Mr.  Enders  is  another  of  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  among  America’s  best  architectural  designers,  and 
has  grown  steadily  in  ability  and  quality  of  execution 
since  he  left  Chicago  some  ten  years  ago  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  Isaac  Taylor,  and  many  structures  in  St.  Louis, 
show  not  only  his  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  but 
how  carefully  he  has  studied  his  art,  and  advanced  in 
designing  ability  and  also  without  a  “Beaux  Arts”  or 
“Teck”  training  to  give  him  impetus. 
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1,500  Schools 


Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the  tem¬ 
perature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  exces¬ 
sive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©<30 O©3©©©©©©©©0 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  HOISTS  BACK  GEARED  MOTORS 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  PUMPS  CONTRACTORS  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  4.47 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping  Machinery 

All  sizes  and  styles 
for  any  duty. 


SEND  for  CATALOG  R44G 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  FraDcisco 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
New  York 
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Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

is  supreme  in 

DESIGN,  QUALITY  AND  DURABILITY 

In  recognition  of  its  superiority  the  HONORABLE  JURY  OF  AWARDS  of  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904 

has  conferred  upon  c^vtattdard”  Ware  which  was  exhibited  in  competition  with  all 
other  sanitary  goods  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture,  the  highest  awards  and 
honors,  namely 

THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

*  Since  1893  ^>taitdarcT  Ware  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  awards  at  every  ex¬ 
it  position,  nine  in  all.  Of  these  awards,  three  have  been  obtained  in  foreign  lands,  and 
six  in  the  United  States.  Each  award  constitutes  the  highest  official  honor  of  the  period. 

Standard  Sanitary  ‘ID ftp  Co. 

P1TTWBUKG1I,  TJ.  ».  A. 
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New  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minneapolis 


Keasbey  & 
Mattison  Co’s 

85  Per  Cent 

MAGNESIA 

Used  on  Boilers  and  for 
Fire-proofing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful  building. 

Are  your  Boilers  covered, 
If  not,  why  not? 

See  us  for  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Goods. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Go. 

307-309  South  6th  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

\V.  H.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Golumns  at  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 13-1 15  Sscond  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Trade 


THE  FAB-RI-KO-NA  MILLS 


Maik 

New  Things  for  the  Decorator. 

FIRST—  The  new  arrangement  for  Furnishing  Color 
Schemes  and  Decorative  Suggestions.  Write 
to  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  our  em¬ 
bossed  cards,  showing  woodwork  of  room 
in  proper  form  and  color,  and  our  method 
of  illustrating  by  them  authoritative 
schemes  of  decoration.  We  can  help 
you. 

SECOND-The  new  KLING  KO  NA  SIZE.  Does 
away  with  Paint  Removers.  Best  size 
for  general  use;  easiest  to  work,  most 
effective  and  economical.  Booklet  free. 

THIRD-  The  new  KLING  KO-NA  KALSOMINE 

Easy  to  work,  especially  over  ground 
with  suction;  goes  further  than  others; 
fine  for  stippling  and  blending  colors; 
sets  very  slowly;  “jells”  quickly;  pay 
you  to  try  it. 

For  full  information,  etc.,  address 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

37  Arch  Street.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

SELLING  AGENTS : 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

86-88  Worth  St.,  New  York  803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

228  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago  49  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  E.  C  Eng. 


|  E.  W.  Kittredge,  Optician, 


40  SO.  FIFTH  STREET 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
OPERA  GLASSES 


i 


Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  More  Varieties  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  Northwest 
Send  for  Samples 

MINNEAPOLIS  PAPER  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


John  Nelson  c““d" 

■  ■  BRICK 

DIHENSION  AND  FOOTINQ  STONE  delivered  to  any  PART  OF  CITY  or  on 

BOARD  CARS. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE,  3106  NINTH  AVENUE  S. 
TELEPHONE,  T.  C  4627. 

Twin  City  Stone  Quarry  at  Lake  St.  &  Marshall 
Ave.  Bridge.  Tel.  T.  C. 4628.  Also  Quarry  at 
Eighth  Street  and  29th  Avenue  South. 

Write  for  Pricrs. 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  QA  IMTIMP 
and  EXTERIOR  lAIN  I  I  N  U 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 


Established  18x2  Incorporated  1892 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


Incorporated  1902 

Mason  City 
Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

O.  T.  DENISON,  Prest. 


MASON  CITY 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURER*  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  Iowa 
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Minneapolis  Paper  Warehouse 

Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects  j*  John  Wunder,  Contractor 


j  TURNER  SYSTEM  OP  CONCRETE  j 

:  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  I 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦> 

Test  load  160  tons  of  cement  in  sacks.  Deflection  of  beam  almost  inappreci¬ 
able-less  than  1-64  inch  in  span  of  21  feet  and  six  inches. 


C.  A.  P.  TURNER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

816  Phoenix  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Better  Houses-Warmer  houses-Cooler  houses 

are  tlie  result  when  Lith  and  Linofelt  are  used  on  the  walls,  Moors  and  roof. 


Lith  and  Linofelt 

mark  the  most  important  era  in  building  construction  since  building  paper 
was  invented.  In  fact,  Linofelt  is  equal  to  38  sheets  of  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  paper.  Lith  is  used  between  floors  and  partitions  to  deaden  sound. 

Wrtte  for  samples  and  full  details  of  these  wonderful  non-conducting  materials. 

UNION  FIBRE  COMPANY  Winona,  Minn. 


g$H 


Why  Not  Utilize  the 

Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 

CHICAGO  COMBINED  DRYER  AND  LAUNDRY  STOYE 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons,  Boils  Clothes,  and 
Dries  the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this  apparatus. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 


We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  (JAS,  5TEAM  and  HOT  WATER, 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


C.  Herbert  Smith,  Agt., 


424  Hennepin  Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CABOT’S  EEL=GRASS  “QUILT” 

Sound-proof,  Heat-proof,  Decay-proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAHUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  insul¬ 
ator  and  deadener.  An  indestruct¬ 
ible  cushion  of  dead-air  spaces. 

George  H.  Lawes  &  Co.  $ 

Agents 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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CELADON  TILES" 


'T'HIS  material  is  the  Highest  grade  product  of  the  Roofing  Tile 
A  manufacturers  art.  Hitherto  price  has  prevented  the  use  of 
these  superior  tiles  on  any  but  the  costliest  buildings.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  through  largely  increased  facilities  and  quadrupled  capacity, 
are  now  able  to  make  inviting  proposals.  Today  they  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Roofing  Tiles  in  this  country.  They  produce  all 
the  classical  and  standard  shapes,  and  many  special  patterns.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  strictly  maintained.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Their  Handbook,  just  from  the  press,  is  a  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  of  roofing  tiles — a  reference  book  for  the  practicing 
architect,  covering  every  essential  feature  concerning  the  specification 
and  application  of  this  material.  Sent  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
architectural  profession  on  application. 


Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company 

CLEVELAND  —  CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK  —  PITTSBURG 


Kno-Burn  Steel  Plastering  Lath 

Is  the  Old  Reliable. 


790  Old  Colony  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

i56  East  Third  St.,  )  GEO.  H.  I  AWES  S  CO.  J  4 24  Boston  Block, 
St.  Paul.  )  Agents.  1  M  inneapolis. 
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w.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XIV 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . 
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Building  Paper. 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co  . XVI 

Union  Fibre  Co . XXII 

Samuel  Cabot .  XVII 

McClellan  Paper  Co . XXVI 

Building  Materials 

Geo.  H.  Lawes . XXVI 

Cements. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co . 
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Fowler  &  Pay . XXIII 

United  States  Gypsum  Co . .  I 

Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed 

Brick  Co . IV 

Union  Railway  Storage  Co . 
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N.  W.  Lime  Co . IV 

Closets. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XV 

Clothes  Dryer. 

Chicago  Clothes  Dryer  Co . XVII 

Colonial  Wood  Column  Mnfrs. 

Koll’s  Pa*.  Lock  Joint  Co . XXII 

Henry  Sanders  Co . XXII 

Composition  Ornaments. 

Architectural  Decorating  Co  ...  IV 
Harold  Johnson..  .2nd  page  of  cover 

Concrete  Chimney  Caps. 

American  Artificial  Stone  Co...  XIII 

Concrete  Steel  Construction. 

The  TurnerSystem . XVII 

Circulars 

Chicago  Circular  Typewriting 
Company.. . . .  XXV 


Curbing  Stone. 

Kettle  River  Quarries  Co . XIII 

Correspondence  School. 

American  School  of  Corres¬ 
pondence  . XXV 

Division  Wall  Doors. 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XII 

“Doors,  Steel  Rolling.” 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XII 

Drinking  Fountains. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XV 

Electrical  Supplies. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XV 

Elevator  Cars. 

Otis  Elevator  Co . XXIII 

Electrical  Engineers 

Claussen,  Bursh  &  Pillsbury 

. XXX 

Elevator  Enclosures. 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental 
Works . XVI 

Elevator  Mach,  and  Supplies. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XV 

Expanded  Metal. 

Imperial  Standard  Metal  Co.XXIIl 
Northwestern  Expanded 
Metal  Company . XI 

Enameled  Iron,  Plumbers’  Ware. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XV 

L.  Wolff  Mlg.  Co .  Ill 

Furniture. 

J .  A.  Clow  &  Co .  I 

Wm.  A.  rreuch  &  Co . XX 

).  S.  Bradstreet  &  wo . . XX 

Faucets:  Cambination  Lavatory 
and  Bath. 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XII 

Fireproof  Doors. 

Fire  Proot  Uoor  Co . XXI 

Flooring. 

Osgood  &  Blodgett  Mfg.  Co.  _ _ II 

Floor  Deafener. 

Samuel  Cabot . XVII 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  dt  Co . XXVI 

Union  Fibie  Co . XVII 

Floor  Polish. 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish . XXV 

Foundry. 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co.4th  Page  Cover 

Crown  iron  V\  orks . XXVI 

Northwestern  Foundry . Xlil 

Gas  Fixtures 

M.  J.  O’Neil .  II 

Hardware. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XIV 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . 
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Heat  Circulating  System. 

Johnson  Service  Co . XV 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

Andrews  Heating  Co .  I 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co.  ..  II 

U.  S  Radiator  Co . XIV 

H.  Kelly  &  Co .  II 

W.  J  .  Daly  Co . XXII 

American  Radiator  Co . IX 

The  Lennox  Furnace  Co .  .  XV 

J.  A.  Shogren . XXII 

south  Park  Foundry  Co . XXVI 

National  Brass  &  Metal  Co.. .XXVI 
E.  J.  Harrington . XXIV 

Hollow  Blocks — Concrete. 

Ideal  Concrete  Machine  Com¬ 
pany . 2nd  Page  Cover 

Horizontal  Folding  Doors. 
Variety  .vifg.  Co . XII 

Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 

Wilier  Mlg.  rio . XXIII 

Interior  Decorators. 

lohn  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co . XX 

Harry  B.  Cramer  &  Co . XXII 

Interior  Woodwork 

VY  .  A .  French . XX 


Joist  Hangers. 
Variety  Mig.  Co. 
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Laundry  Dryers. 

Chicago  Clothes  Dryer  Works. XVII 


Laundry  Trays. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray 

Co . XII 

Laundry  Tubs,  Porcelain  En¬ 

ameled. 

L  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  Ill 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XV 

Lavatories,  Porcelain  Enameled. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XV 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  Ill 

Lavatory  Fixtures 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XII 

Lead  Pipe. 

Standard  Sanitary  M  tg.  Co . XV 

Lime. 

N.  W.  Lime  Co . IV 

Lumber  Manufacturers. 

Scott-Graff  Lumber  Co . XIII 

Mail  Chutes. 

Cutler  Mfg.  Co . XXIX 

Marble. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XV 

Metal  Lath. 
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Prisms  Lights. 

American  Bar  Lock  Co . 
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L.  Wolff  Mfg. Co . Ill 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Wm.  A.  French  &  Co. 

6th  and  Cedar  Streets 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations. 
Fine  Furniture  and  U phol ster i n g. 
Davenports  a  Specialty. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


WHY?  1 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  [ 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North-  g 

west  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St. 
Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  ond  we  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
wood  and  floor  finishing.  ,, 

Twin  City  Varnish  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I _ I 


PRESSED  BRICK 


THE 


Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fire,  Enameled  and  Pressed 

BRICK 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS 

-  ALSO  - 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 
HEBRON,  N.  D. 


NORTHWESTERN  PRESSED  BRICK  SUPPLY  CO., 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  S.  ENGELBRECHT,  GEN.  MGR. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CORNICES  IN  COPPER  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON 


Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile 


N.  W.  Phoue  2718 
T.  C.  Phone  1789 


135-137  12th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Richardson 

Doors 

Make  each  room  a 
separate  building. 


"Richardson 

Doors" 


For  Court  Houses, 
Hospitals,  Office 
Buildings, 
Schools,  Theaters, 
Warehouses,  etc. 


Richardson 

Doors 

used  throughout 
this  hospital. 


"Richardson” 

Standard  Doors 
are  Seamless  Pan¬ 
eled,  Wood  Core 
Metal  covered,  fin¬ 
ished  i  nOld  Cop- 
per,  Brass  or 
painted. 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


COPPER  ENTRANCE- Groves  L.  D.  S.  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
F.  M.  Ulmer  ®  Sons,  Architects 

FIRE  FRO  OF  DOOR  CO.  Minneapolis 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 


IN 


Re-lnforced  Concrete  Setting 

BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 


Great  strength  and 
durability. 


“Luxfer  Blank 
Tile” 

j» 

All  Steel  enbedded  in 
Concrete. 

jt 

Waterproof  and  free 
from  condens  tion. 

j* 

Note  the  twisted  Ten¬ 
sion  Rods  shown  in 
illustration. 


Ransome  System. 

LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 


160  Fifth  Ave„  NEW  YORK 


HOME  OFFICE 

346  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


627  Ryan  Building,  ST.  PAUL 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

- =  MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF  -  = 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 


Bent  Plate  Glass,  Heavy  Glass  for  Floors  and  Skylights,  Art  Glass. 

Also  /"*  a  A  f'k  A  |  A  C.  C.  a  Dew  Pr°duct  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and 

Manufacturers  KA  vj  impervious  to  aH  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wains- 

A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OP  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


Our  twenty  warehouses  where  beavystocks  in  all  these  lines  are  kept,  are 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH.  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandottsts. 
BALTIMORE,  221  223  W  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y..  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

PHIL’PHI A,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts. 
DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  149-51.53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA.  1608-10  12  llainey  St. 

ST.  PAUL.  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32  34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM.  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING. 


Estimates  on  New  and  Old  work 
cheerfully  given  when  desired. 

1416  HENNEPIN  AVENUE.  T  C  P« 


W.  J.  DAXjY  company 

PLUMBING 

Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heating 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new  and  old  work. 
C jrre spondence  Solicited. 

Telephone  245.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 


Western  1/  |  fYT"T  627-C  Ry»n  Building, 

Agent,  LX.  P.  1  1  ,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Lastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  ”«• 


I 


I 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 

Baker ’s  Rustless  Metal 
Screen  Frames 

we  screen  the  best  homes  in  the  land 

JOHN  B.  H ARKER,  salesemInacer,  MINNEAPOLIS 


I 
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Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone  Kasoia,  Minn.  620  Germania  Life  Bldg.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


KASOTA  STONE 


Agents 

Wanted 

Everywhere 


INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding—  Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 


HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


OTIS 

Passenger 
and  Freight 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Minneapolis  Office:  GUARANTY  LOAN  BUILDING 


St.  Paul  Office:  GILFILLAN  BLOCK 


Needs  no  fur¬ 
ring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains 
it  everlastingly. 


Fits  perfectly 
into  or  around 
depressions  or 
projections; 
never  rusts ; 
is  the  hight  of 
fire  protection. 


SEND  OR  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER 
PARTICULARS. 


Tel.  Harri«on  3678 
Automatic  4670 


A  Sportsman’s 
Boa.t 


MULLINS 


14  feet 
long.  36-inch 
beam. 


“  Get  There  ”  Steel  Duck  Boa 

Price  $20  — Crated  on  cars  Salem 
Endorsed  by  Thousands  o 
Sports ma. r\.  Air  Chamber  eac 
|^^H0^end.  Always  ready.  No  repa  ir 
Send  for  handsome  free  book. 

w.  H.  MULLINS 

S33  Depot  Street  Salem,  Ohl< 
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THE  SANATORIUM 


HUDSON,  WISCONSI IM. 


LOCATED  19  miles  east  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Northwestern  Railway.  Situated  on  a  blnff  overlooking  Willow  River  lake.  Unsurpassed  opportun¬ 
ities  for  Rest,  Recreation  and  Scientific  Treatment.  The  building  contains  all  Modern  Improvements  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
appliances  for  Turkish,  Russian,  Electric  and  Medicated  Baths.  All  Acute  or  Chronic  Complaints  like 

Gout  Sciatica  Hysteria  Drug  Habits 

Rheumatism  Neuralgia  Alcoholism  Mental  Diseases 

and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System  are  treated  in  the  most  successful  manner.  Trained  and  skilled  nurses  constantly  in  attention. 
Terms  moderate.  For  further  particulars  address 

El.  B.  BRADFORD,  IV1.  S.,  IVI.  D., 

Superintendent  and  Resident  Physician. 


0<===>0  0<=»0  0-==>0  0<=>0  0<=>0  0<=>0  0«=>0  0<=>0^ 


E.  J.  HARRINGTON 


0 


o 

0 

<0 

<=> 

0 


PLUMBING,  STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
WIRING,  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
FIXTURES  AND  SUPPLIES 


^  *Phone  No.  147.  JI3  Broadway,  FARGO,  N.  D.  Q 

^0<=>0  0<=>0  0<=>0  0<=r=>0  0<r=>0  0<r=r=»0  0<d=>0  0<c=>0  0<=>0  0<=>0^ 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE  - 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDOWIGI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Agent,  2,6 


ST.  JOHN  &  BARQUIST  CO. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  ot  Roofing  and  Steel  Geilings 

Let  us  Estimate  for  You 

418  West  Eighth  St.  DES  MOINES,  1A. 


BODY 


COOKE  INSTITUTE  OF 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


BUILDING 


We  take  run  down  systems 
and  rejuvinate  them. 

Men  over  the  table  and  at 
the  desk,  you  need  us. 

We  make  men  well  and 
Strong. 


Dr.  L.  J.  Cooke,  Director 
Dr.  E.  K.  Cooke,  Associate  Director 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


6th  Floor,  Kasota  Bldg., 


Both 

Phones 
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ARE  YOU  USING 

Typewritten  Circular  Letters? 


We  mean  those  which  are  repeated  to  a  large 
number  of  people,  exact  imitation  of  Type¬ 
written  Letters. 

Ouk  Process  Turns  Out  the  Most  Perfect 
Letters,  the  neatest  letters  you  ever  saw,  Be¬ 
fore  you  place  your  next  order  for  Typewritten 
Letters  get  our  prices  and  let  us  mail  you  sam¬ 
ples  of  our  work  or  send  a  representative  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

Our  modern  plant  enables  us  to  turn  out  your 
work  promptly  on  the  day  we  promise  it. 

We  give  the  same  careful  attention  to  a  small 
order  for  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  letters  as 
for  one  hundred  thousand  letters.  We  will  do 
the  folding,  enclosing,  addressing  and  mailing 
at  lowest  rates.  Just  drop  us  a  line  or  send 
word  by  telephone  and  you  will  hear  from  us 
without  delay. 


Chicago  Circular  Typewriting  Co. 


Telephone 
Main  3881 


34  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  l.  S.  A. 


THE  PITTSBUR.G 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  IIollow  Walls.  Etc. 


INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  lorming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LONG  DISTANCE  ’PHONE  GRANT  2972. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


C.  W.  BABCOCK 

&  CO. 

Kasota  Stone 

Quarries 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and 

Cut  Stone, 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA, 

MINN. 

BUTCHER’S 
Boston 
Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURINTURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax . 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO.,  SMSS4*- 

Out*  \J/\  -»  Dcurixrot*  is  a  superior  finish  for 

V^UI  nu.  J  KCVIVCT  kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

s  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CCRD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 

Boston, 
Mass. 


Cyclopedia’ 

Drawing 

An  appropriate  Christmas  present 
for  anyone  interested  in  this  fasci¬ 
nating  subject. 

New,  Enlarged  Edition 

TWO  VOLUMES 

Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  1200  pages, 
(Size  8x10  ins.),  fully  indexed,  1200 
illustrations,  plates,  engravings,  etc. 

Sent  FRE 

Both  books  sent  on  five  days’  ap¬ 
proval,  express  prepaid,  If  satisfac¬ 
tory  send  $1  and  $1  per  month  for  six 
months.  Otherwise  notify  us  and  we’ll 
transfer  the  books  absolutely  free. 

Cash  with  order.  $6.50.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Brief  List  of  Subjects: 

Free  Hand  Drawing 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Shades  and  Shadows 
Rendering  in  Fen  and  Ink 
Perspective  Drawing 
Architectural  Drawing 
Rendering  in  Wash  and  Color 
Water  Color  Hints  for  Draftsmen 
Working  Drawings 
Machine  Design 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting 
Tinsmlthlng 

Practical  Problems  in  Mensuration 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

No.  3300  Armour  Ave. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PRINTING  CO. 

PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION. 
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Brick  =  Brick  =  Brick 


The  Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

-  MANUFACTURE  - - 

5,000,000 


Cream  and  White 

Pressed  D  D  T  C  V  Common 

D  K 1  L  Iv 


ANNUALLY 


2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 


Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest.  Your  correspondence  and  trade  Is  solicited 

— BY— 


SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop.  Crookston,  Minn. 


CORTRIGHT 


r**v*r\ 


r/*»  $  wnWW 

-I 

«**♦•*  4  44  f  »*  u>rf*  iflrai 


H  *  *  «  m  *,*Yi *Y »* 


METAL  SHINGLES 


An  architect  said  the  other  day,  “It  does 
net  take  long  to  convince  a  man  that  he 
wants  a  Cortright  Roof  when  you  can  show  I 
him  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  on  the  single\|  | 
item  of  insurance.”  That’s  only  one  ad-  * 
vantage.  Catalog.  .  Philadelphia  | 

Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co.  CHICAGO 


GEO.  H.  LA  WES  &  CO.  ArfoNRTS 

Cabot’s  “Shingle  Stains”  and  “Quilt”  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 
Celadon  Coy’s  Rooffing  Tiles  Swezey  Dumb  Waiter 

Fireproof  Steel  Rolling  Shutters  Expanded  Metal  Lath 

Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads 
“Dohydratine  Damp  Proofiing  for  Walls”  Union  Brick  Bonds 
Kimball’s  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  CABOT’s  STAINS  AND  QUILT,  MFTAL  LATH,  METAL  CORNER 
BEADS,  MINERAL  WOOL,  MORTOR  COLORS,  BRICK  BONDS  AND  RINALD’S 
ENAMEL  PAINT. 


You  Can  Keep  the  House  Warm 


WITH  THE 


NATIONAL  BOILER 

AND  DO  IT  CHEAPER  TOO 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BOILER 


Beautiful  Designs 
Economj  of  Fuel 
Easy  to  Manage 
Dost  Proof 
Intense  Heat 
Deep  Ash  Pit 
Will  Burn  Hard 
or  Soft  Coal 
Cannot  Leak 


Absolutely  Safe 
Perfect  Cold  Air 
Chock 

Rapid  Circulation 
Gas  Tight 
Large  Heating 
Surface 
Perfect  Combustion 
Large  Fire  Pots 


Note  Large  Center  Column  and  Rocking  Orate. 


National  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 


256  Third  Ave.,  So. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


✓ 


MACK’S 

F'  LI  N  T-  S 


NO  -TAR 
ROOFING. 

URFACED. 


Builders’ 

and 

Roofers’ 


TftMt  MASK 


Papers 

and 

supplies. 


MCCLELLAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

FARGO.  LA  CROSSE. 


Phone  T.  C.  60  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 

ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  J56  East  Third  Street,  Near  Jackson 

Residence  Phone  T.  C.  6036  Park  Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  Main  356 


Wm.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &,  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

Our  Specialty  Is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS. 

SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

II  Gilfillin  Building, 

ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 
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Popular 


Lines  of  Travel 


T°  ST.  LOUIS 
CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

-  r>€= — i  o  ^ 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

J.P.  Elmer  gen'l.pass’gra&t. 
St.Paul  M inn. 


T3T7CT  passenger  m T7V  A  C 

DijOl  SERVICE  IN  IJjAiiO 


True  Southern  Route  to  El  Paso 
and  California. 

Dining  Cars.  Meals  a  la  Carte.  Write  for  new 
book  on  Texas — free. 

E.  P.  TURNER,  General  Pass’r  Agt,  DALLAS  TEX. 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RY. 

Chicago  &i  Florida  Special 

In  Service  Jan.  8,  1906 

Solid  I  Pullman  Train  from  Cincinnati 

Tli rough  I'ullman  Service  from 

Chicago,  Cleveland.  Detroit 
Toledo,  Indianapslis.Louisvill ; 
to  Jacksonville  &  St.  Augustine 
FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

Throu"li  I’ullman  Service  from  CHICAGO, 
train  Clnelnnntf  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  St.  Augustine. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Car.  Day 
Coaches.  Observation  and 
Dining  Car.  gr- 

Double  Service  to  NewOrleans 
Through  Pullman  Service 
between  Cincinnati,  Atlanta, 
Asheville,  Savannah,  Charleston 
iiirmingham  and  Shreveport. 

Write  for  Rates  and 

Booklet  s' 

Hlneurson,  G,  P.  A.  /" 
Garrett,  flen'l  Mgr*  f  ) 
Cincinnati.  O. 


fSS:  w.  c.i 

,  A  W.A.G 

Cl 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 

is  again  to  the  front  with 
low  round  trip  rates  to  the 

WINTER  RESORTS 


TICKETS  good  to  return  until  May 
31st,  1906,  and  for  stopovers 
both  going  and  returning  within  a 
transit  limit  of  31  days  at  all  prom¬ 
inent  points  in  the  South. 


-  of  • - 

FLORI  DA 

AND  THE 

SOUTH 

AND  TO 

CUBA 


'T'HROUGH  Sleepers,  Din- 
*  ing  Cars,  Observation 
Cars,  the  best  of  day  coaches 
and  excellent  equipment. 


Tickets  are  not  only  good  going  and  returning  same  route,  but  many  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  VARIABLE 
ROUTES  have  been  established  by  which  the  Tourist  can  go  one  route  and  return  another,  enabling  him  to  see  the 
great  South  country  in  all  its  glory. 


For  copy  of  Winter  Homes  book  and  other  liter¬ 
ature,  rates,  routes,  schedules,  etc.,  write 


S.  H.  HARDWICK,  W.  H.  TAYLOE,  G.  B.  ALLEN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent.,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  Sr.  Lours,  Mo. 


S.  MCCULLOUGH, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 
225  Derrborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Between  Chicago,  Niagara  Falls  and  Montreal  is  one  of  the  longest  on  the  American  Continent. 

Excellent  Train  Service  Chicago  to 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VESTIBULE  TRAINS. 

To  the  most  important  business  centers  of  CANADA  and  NEW  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  J35  Adams  Street,  - 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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“The  Road  With 
the  Big  Berths” 

This  is  the  title  given  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 

This  railway  owns  and  operates  its  own 
sleeping  cars  and  other  equipment.  The 
berths  in  its  sleeping  cars  are  unusually 
comfortable  because  they  are  unusually 
long,  wide  and  high. 

The  Pioneer  Limited,  The  Fast  Mail  and 
three  other  daily  trains  from  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  to  Chicago.  No  extra 
charge  to  ride  on  these  trains,  but  it  is 
important  that  you  name  your  route  in 
purchasing  your  ticket. 

W.  B.  DIXON 

NORTHWESTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL 


TO  CUBA 

Beyond  the  line  where  snow  flies 

Commencing  Friday,  January  5,  1906,  and  every  Friday  there¬ 
after  during  the  winter  tourist  season 

THE  HAVANA  LIMITED 

Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  &  MOBILE 

In  connection  with  the 

S.  S.  “PRINCE  GEORGE”  between 
MOBILE  &  HAVANA 


A  train  de  luxe  of  composite  baggage-club  car,  with  library, 
bathroom,  and  barber  shop,  dining  car,  Pullman  drawing-room 
sleeping  ears  and  compartment  sleeping  cars  with  sun-parlor 
and  observation  platform. 

Leaves  Chicago  .1:00  p.  m.  every  Friday. 

Leaves  St.  Louis  9:.10  p.  m.  every  F'riday. 

Arrives  Mobile  .1 :00  p.  m.  every  Saturday. 

Route  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Runs  right  onto  the  dock  at  Mobile,  transferring  passengers  di¬ 
rect  to  the  decks  of  the  Munson  Line  Steamer  "Prince  George 
due  in  Havana  Monday  mornings  at  daybreak.  The  fastest 
time,  the  best  route,  absolutely  new  and  modern  rail  and  steamer 
service. 

Corresponding  service  Havana  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  leav¬ 
ing  Havana  every  Wednesday.  Let  me  send  you  complete 
details. 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago  &*  Alton  Ry. 

Chicago,  III. 


SAN 


JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


is  the  place  for  farmers  and  dairymen  of  moderate 
means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate,  rich,  deep  soil,  is  well 
irrigated,  and  land  may  now  be  procured  at  very  reas¬ 
onable  figures,  which  in  a  few  years  will  treble  in 
value. 

“The  San  Joaquin  Valley,”  a  book  of  112  pages 
and  103  fine  illustrations,  describes  all  parts  of  the 
valley,  its  climate,  soil,  population,  churches,  schools, 
products,  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  cost  of 
living. 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

A  ddress  Dept.  C  j6,  A  dver Using  Bureau ,  431  California  St. , 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  :  :  :  :  :  : 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 


XXX 
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ESPADO  MISSION. 


Come!---be  the  guest  of 

San  Antonio 


this  winter.  Leave  the  chilly  north  behind 
you,  and  find  health  and  pleasure  under  the 
stainless  splendor  of  her  turquoise  sky. 

To  all  newcomers,  San  Antonio  offers  a 
thousand  delightful  surprises.  For  the  sight¬ 
seer,  the  old  Mission  Churches  are  still  here, 
the  Cathedral  of  San  Fernando,  and  gray  and 
ghostly  in  the  dazzling  sunlight,  the  historic 
Alamo.  For  the  invalid  a  perfect  combination 
of  sunny  winter  weather,  pure,  dry  air,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  and  modern  accommodations. 

The  Climate’s  the  thing 
in  San  Antonio. 


The  invigorating  air,  dry  and  warm;  the 
altitude;  the  perfect  natural  drainage,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  temperature  as  nearly  perfect 
as  can  be.  It  is  possible  to  spend  most  of  each 
day,  from  November  to  March,  out  doors. 
The  parks  and  plazas,  the  margins  of  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  the  groves  of  palm  and 
magnolia,  lose  nothing  of  their  lustrous  green 
during  the  winter  months. 

San  Antonio  is,  of  all  America,  the  oddest 
blending  of  modern  utility  and  beauty,  with  the 
romance  and  heroism  of  the  medieval. 


Come  to  San  Antonio!  The  exceptionally 
'Ul#«s  low  rates,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months— the  excellent  train  service  and 
1  Ik  accommodations  via  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

make  it  a  journey  of  but  small  cost  and 
not  of  tiresome  length.  I  want  you  to  read 
“The  Story  of  San  Antonio.”  I’ll  send  it 
on  request.  ( )nce  read.  I’m  sure  you’ll  be  more  than  half 
convinced  that  you  should  be  the  guest  of  San  Antonio 
this  Winter.  Address 


W.  S.  St.  GEORGE, 

General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agent, 

M.,  K.  &  T.  Railway, 

Box  R=909.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

PATENTED-U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE— AUTHORIZED 

AFFORDS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  OF  MAILING  LETTERS  IN  THE 
UPPER  STORIES  OF  BUILDINGS.  AND  IS  INSTALLED  IN  CON¬ 
NECTION  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FREE  COLLECTION  SERVICE  ONLY 
BY  THE  SOLE  MAKERS, 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THIS  PUBLICATION 

is  printed  by 

The  Great  Western  Printing  Company 

328  So.  3rd  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


J-  Pavement  Lights 

Floor  Lights 

L  Vault  Lights 

Skylights 

Obtained  by 
the  installation 
of 

“Bar- 

Lock” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construc¬ 

tion 

“3”=Point 

Prisms 
and  “Arch 
Plain” 
Lights 


STORE  OF  JACOB  REED’S  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects. 

“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Pavement  and  Floor  Light  Construction 
with  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  and  “Arch  Plain”  Lights  were  used. 


Greatest 

Strength 

Durability 

Water  Tight 

Rust-Proof 

Now  Being 
Specified 
by  Most  of 
the  Leading 
Architects 
and 

Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


For  Further  Particulars  or  Name  of  Representative  in  Your  Section,  Address 

AMERICAN  BAR  =  LOCK  COMPANY 

OFFICES  and  WORKS:  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAUTION : — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


ST.  PAUL 

FOUNDRY 

COMPANY 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams, 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith 
and  Machine  Work. 


OFFICES;  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 
WORKS:  G.  N.  Ry.  near  Como  Avenue. 


ST.  PAUL.. 


This  magnificient  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions, 
is  plastered  with 

Kallolite 
Cement  Plaster 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS 

Not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combine.  Fort  Dodge,  IOWH. 
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OLD  CLOCK 

Property  of  W.  H.  Taylor,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
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FEBRUARY 
1906 


i  i 

Or 


RESIDENCE  OF  ALFRED  HOYT  GRANGER,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
Frost  &  Granger,  Architects,  Chicago 


OF  W* 

vqmrp*i*i$rf  e? 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 
FEBRUARY 
1906 


A  HALL  INTERIOR 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT 
FEBRUARY 
1906 


MANTEL  IN  RESIDENCE  AT  WINNETKA,  ILLINOIS 
George  L.  Harvey,  Architect,  Chicago 


UBR  Mt 

OF  THE 


Cutter  and  Malmgren,  Architects 


OF  fHE 

t’PSPESSFP' 


RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  J.  CROOKSHANK,  HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 


LIB~  3Y 
OF  THE. 


jsywjn'^ 


QUIMBY  RESIDENCE,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Hyslop  and  White,  Architects 
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1906 


APARTMENT  HOUSE  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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Architectural  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  and  Birch  in 
Classic  and  Modern  Designs.  Ceilings, 
Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  Etc. 

The  Decorators’  Supply  Co. 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  X 
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CAPITALS  IN 
COMPO  AND  CEMENT 
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Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co.’s 
Warehouse  and  Office  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing  Co. 
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“WOLFF’S”  MONARCH  PORCELAIN  BATHS 
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L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 
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Contracting 
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Steam  and  Mot 
Water  Heating 
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Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences. 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-645  So.  Jefferson  St.  CHICAOO,  ILL. 
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Bureau  of  Inspection,  Test  and  Consultation 
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Wall 


ONE-COAT  DULL  FINISHES 
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-WERE  USED  IN- 

Schwab’s  Five  Million  Dollar  Home, 


Plaster 

MANUFACTURED 
BY 

United  States  6ypsum  Co. 
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Northwestern  Lime  Company 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

General  Office 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

s:  08  Lower  Levee  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

MENOMONIE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 


Exclusive  agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 

S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  COMPANY 
Portland  Cement  .<  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 

TERRA  COTTA 
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OFFICE  20 1  ANDRUS  BUILDING 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ELEVATORS 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Although  the  building  season  of  1906  has  not  yet  opened,  there 
is  decided  activity  in  building  circles,  with  everything  indicating 
a  prosperous  year.  Official  reports  from  nearly  sixty  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  complied  by  The  American  Contractor,  show 
that  the  steady  gain  over  last  year  that  has  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  was  fully  sustained  during  February. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  cities  from  which  official  reports  are  presented, 
only  sixteen  show  a  loss  as  compared  with  February  of  last  year. 
The  loss  in  Baltimore  is  49  per  cent,  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  city  is  now  practically  rebuilt  or  arranged  for.  The  only 
other  cities  of  importance  that  show  a  loss  are  San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  two  per  cent  in  the  first  instance,  seven¬ 
teen  per  cent  in  the  second  and  ten  in  the  last.  The  gain  in  New 
York  is  55  per  cent,  which  becomes  very  remarkable  when  we 
remember  the  unprecedented  building  activity  that  has  prevailed 
there  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  In  other  leading  cities 
the  percentage  of  gain  is  as  follows:  Buffalo,  94;  Chicago,  29; 
Cleveland,  215;  Columbus,  167;  Jersey  City,  402;  Kansas  City, 
18:  Louisville,  574;  New  Orleans,  196;  Omaha,  290;  Phila¬ 
delphia.  124;  Toledo,  100;  Topeka,  242;  Trenton,  290;  Washing¬ 
ton,  23.  From  every  standpoint  the  outlook  is  most  promising. 


THE  FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO.  WAREHOUSE. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  substantial  warehouse  yet 
constructed  in  the  Northwest  is  that  recently  completed  for  the 
Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Company  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  designed 
by  Louis  Lockwood,  architect,  of  St.  Paul,  its  design  and  con¬ 
struction  features  marking  a  distinct  advance  upon  warehouse  con¬ 
struction  in  general.  The  contractor  was  George  J.  Grant.  The 
problem  of  the  architect  in  this  building  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  through  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  site,  a  hill  having 
to  be  removed  and  leveled,  and  the  irregular  shape,  necessitating 
special  calculations  and  measurements.  The  walls  of  the  first 
three  stories  are  of  buff  Kettle  River  sandstone  and  above  this  a 
veneer  of  Purington  vitrified  paving  brick  is  set  with  a  backing  of 
Chaska  brick.  The  well-known  rich  color  of  the  Kettle  River 
stone  harmonizes  well  with  the  rough  surface  and  variegated  reds 
of  the  paving  brick,  the  combination  giving  an  appearance  of 
strength  and  solidity  to  the  buildng  that  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
took  246,000  of  the  Purington  brick  and  4,000,000  of  the  Chaska 
to  complete  the  structure.  The  brick  was  furnished  by  the  firm 
of  Greiner  &  Corning,  of  St.  Paul. 

This  building,  which  shows  how  rapidly  the  Northwest  is 
coming  to  the  front  in  fireproof  construction,  has  nine  floors, 


MIDDLE  SECTION  AT  THIRD  FLOOR 

and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  covers  about  an  acre, 
being  irregular  in  shape  with  no  sides  parallel.  It  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  feet  long  on  the  north  side  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  facing  the  east  on  Jackson  street.  The  south  side, 
which  is  facing  the  Mississippi  River,  has  a  wagon  entrance  at 
the  east  and  into  a  driveway  thirty-two  feet  clear  width  and  run¬ 
ning  the  full  width  of  the  building;  also  an  entrance  into  the 
building  for  freight  cars  with  a  double  track  extendng  two  bun 
dred  feet  along  the  south  side. 

Being  built  on  the  side  of  a  bluff  the  excavating  and  building 
of  retaining  walls  took  about  three  months’  work  before  the 
reinforced  concrete  work  of  which  the  interior  wall  and  column 
footings,  columns,  beams,  floor  and  roof  are  built  could  he  started  ; 
35.000  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  gravel  being  hauled  awayl. 

The  building  was  originally  designed  for  slow-burning  con¬ 
struction  but  when  the  owners  learned  that  it  could  be  made  fire¬ 
proof  at  an  additional  cost  of  about  7%  per  cent  above  the  slow 
burning  construction,  and  after  investigating  the  best  fireproof 
forms  of  construction  they  adopted  the  Kahn  system. 

The  special  feature  which  will  appeal  to  architects  and  en¬ 
gineers  is  the  interior  construction  of  this  warehouse.  It  may 
be  called  reinforced  concrete,  but  as  that  term  has  become  common 
to  every  form  of  construction  in  which  concrete  is  used  to  any 
extent,  good  and  bad,  it  must  be  noted  in  this  instance  that  the 
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system  is  the  well  known  Kahn  bar  concrete  reinforcement,  of  the 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  first  three  floors  are  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  five 
hundred  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
floors  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  eighth  floor  two  hundred 


PUTTING  IN  PLACE  38  TON  GUIRDER 


and  fifty  pounds  and  the  ninth  floor  two  hundred-  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

The  interior  wall  footings  were  originally  designed  of  plain 
concrete  but  were  changed  to  reinforced  concrete  when  it  was 
found  that  three  feet  of  excavating,  amounting  to  five  thousand 
cubic  yards  could  be  saved.  The  averaged  column  footings  were 
eleven  feet  six  inches  square  with  a  depth  of  only  four  feet,  two 
inches  below  the  finished  first  floor  level.  In  order  to  keep  the 
size  of  the  columns  a  minimum,  “I”  beams  were  used  for  rein¬ 
forcing  the  first  and  second  story  columns,  channels  with  batten 
plates  were  used  in  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  stories 
and  Kahn  Trussed  Bars  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  stories.  The 
concrete  columns  start  on  the  first  floor  twenty  inches  square  and 
reduce  two  inches  every  two  stories  until  the  roof  is  reached 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  columns, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  start  at  the  ground 
on  reinforced  concrete  footings.  Work  was 
begun  putting  in  the  column  footings  April  ist, 

1905.  On  June  1st,  1905,  work  was  started  on 
the  columns  and  floor  of  the  west  section  and 
from  then  to  the  time  the  roof  was  completed, 

November  27th,  1905,  the  work  was  carried  on 
at  the  rate  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  floor,  includ¬ 
ing  columns  and  beams,  per  month.  The  work 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  iron  beam 
clamps,  which  saved  both  time  and  labor  in  the 
building  and  removing  of  the  wooden  forms. 

These  beam  clamps  held  the  beam  boxed  se¬ 
curely  together,  supported  the  joists  for  the 
floors  and  at  the  same  time  supported  the  whole 
false  work  without  the  use  of  nails.  In  the 
alley  near  the  center  of  the  north  side  of  the 
building  the  grade  is  about  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  third  floor.  This  grade  was  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  handling  of  crushed  stone 
and  sand  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  the  con- 
:rete.  A  dump  was  constructed  with  chutes  run¬ 
ning  to  the  first  floor  through  which  the  mater¬ 
ials  were  carried  to  the  mixers,  which  were 
located  on  the  first  floor.  The  cement  was 
shipped  into  the  building  in  the  cars  over  the 
switches  which  were  laid  as  soon  as  the  centering  in  that  portion 
of  the  building  was  removed- 

One  hoist  was  located  in  a  stair  well  at  the  west  division  wall 


and  supplied  with  power  from  a  twenty  horse  power  motor. 
The  other  hoist  was  located  in  an  elevator  shaft  at  the  east  di- 
\  ision  wall  and  run  with  a  twelve  horse  power  motor.  A  Smith 
concrete  mixer  was  set  at  each  joist  to  dump  into  a  chute  which 
carried  the  concrete  into  the  boot  of  the  hoist.  The  crushed 
stone  and  sand  was  measured  in  wheelbarrows  and  dumped  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  mixers  from  platform.  The  cement  was  emptied 
from  the  sacks  into  the  mixers-  Special  four-foot  wheelbarrows 
were  made  for  handling  the  concrete  and  such  a  system  was  or¬ 
ganized  that  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  was  placed  in  a  ten-hour  day. 

A  small  sawmill  was  set  up  on  the  first  floor  and  run  with  a 
motor  to  cut  the  lumber  ready  to  be  put  into  place  for  the  con¬ 
crete  forms.  This  reduced  the  hand  sawing  to  a  minimum. 
Columns  and  beam  boxes  were  all  framed  ready  to  set  into  place 
as  soon  as  the  floor  below  was  completed.  Four  inch  by  four 
inch  posts  were  used  for  supports  in  conjunction  with  the  beam 
clamps  so  no  diagonal  braces  were  required.  Typical  floor  panels 
are  thirteen  by  sixteen  feet  and  the  floors  are  framed  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  photographs.  The  span  over  the  driveway  is 
,32  feet  and  over  tracks  sixteen  feet.  In  almost  all  the  beams  and 
girders  three  Kahn  bars  were  used,  lapping  through  columns 
and  over  beams,  being  reinforced  with  inverted  5  foot  Kahn  bars 
running  through  all  the  columns  from  girder  to  girder  and  beam 
to  beam. 

The  floor  slabs,  designed  to  carry  five  hundred  pounds  per 
square  foot,  are  six  inches  thick,  the  other  floor  slabs,  and  the 
roof  with  a  span  not  exceeding  thirteen  feet,  are  four  and  one- 
half  inches  thick.  The  roof  slab  with  spans  greater  than  thirteen 
feet  is  six  inches  thick  and  reinforced  with  bars  sixteen  inches, 
centers  running  across  the  panels  in  both  directions.  All  panels 
of  the  roof  are  provided  with  temperature  bars. 

The  floor  slabs  are  reinforced  with  one-half  inch  Kahn  bars 
placed  nine  inch  centers  in  lengths  to  reach  over  two  beams,  alter¬ 
nate  bars  breaking  joints  so  that  the  entire  floors  is  one  monolithic 
slab- 

The  floors  designed  for  five  hundred  pounds  per  square  foot 
were  tested  at  the  age  of  thirty  days,  one  entire  panel  being  loaded 
to  five  hundred  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  allowed  to  stand 
four  days  without  a  particle  of  deflection.  At  the  age  of  ninety 
days  the  center  half  of  a  panel  next  to  one  of  the  walls  was 


3rd  floor,  taken  from  army  building 

loaded  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  allowed  to  stand  four  days  with  no  deflection.  Then  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  square  foot  were  added,  making 
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TEST  MADE  2ND  FLOOR 


in  the  clear,  weighing  thirty-eight  tons,  and  supporting  about 
eight  hundred  tons.  This  was  supplied  by  the  St.  Paul  Foundry 
company  and  demonstrates  the  capacity  of  these  works  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  any  form  of  structural  iron  demanded  by  engineers. 
Another  similar  feature  is  thirty-two  foot  driveway  the  entire 
width  of  the  building  which  is  also  spanned  by  heavy  trusses, 
giving  a  clear  space  for  the  passage  of  wagons  in  shipping. 

The  equipment  of  the  structure  is  in  every  way  complete  both 
for  convenience,  and  fire  preventing  and  protection.  The  eleva¬ 


( tie  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  square  foot,  with  one 
sixty-fourth  inch  deflection.  This  load  was  allowed  to  remain 
four  days  longer  with  no  further  deflection. 

Thirty  thousand  barrels  of  Marquette  cemoitt,  furnished 
direct  from  the  works  at  La  Salle,  Illinois,  by  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  company,  fifteen  thousand  cubic  yards  of  crush¬ 
ed  stone  and  eight  thousand  cubic  yards  of  sand  were  used 
laid  continuous  in  construction  in  thirteen  by  sixteen  foot  slabs 
which  are  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  and  one-half  inch  thick 
cement  briquettes  which  in  the  test  for  crushing 
strength  averaged  as  follows :  1  wenty-four 

hours  old,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds. 

Seven  days,  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
and  twenty-eight  days,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  structural  steel,  over  one  thousand  tons 
of  which  was  used  in  this  construction  was 
furnished  by  the  St.  Paul  Foundry  Company. 

This  company  is  the  largest  maker  of  struct¬ 
ural  steel  in  the  Northwest,  yet  many  are  not 
aware  that  this  company  make  and  erect  struct¬ 
ural  steel  and  have  a  large  equipment  for  that 
purpose  in  connection  with  their  plant.  The 
demand  for  their  structural  steel  is  growing 
rapidly  and  besides  the  considerable  work  on 
this  building  they  have  now  in  hand  manj 
large  orders  for  similar  structural  and  bridge 
work. 

The  lower  three  floors  are  finished  in  finish 
coat  of  cement  and  the  remainder  have  maple 
floors  and  finish.  The  floors  consume  two 
hundred  and  !forty  thousand  feet  of  three-inch 
factory  and  eighteen  thousand  feet  of  No.  t 
ideal  maple  flooring  and  furnished  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  satisfactorily  by  John  C.  Hill  Lumber 
Company,  of  St.  Paul. 

In  providing  for  the  reception  and  discharge  of  freight  an 
excellent  problem  in  engineering  was  executed.  The  railway 
tracks,  of  which  there  are  two,  enter  the  building  on  a  sixteen 
degree  curve  accommodating  the  unloading  of  ten  cars  at  once, 
and  necessitating  a  very  large  opening.  This  is  spanned  by  a 
box  girder  of  extraordinary  size,  the  span  being  forty-two  feet 


VIEW  OF  GIRDERS  OVER  DRIVEWAY 


tor  equipment  has  been  designed  to  take  care  of  the  varied  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  business.  There  are  four  large  high  speed 
freight  elevators  with  8xio  platforms;  one  rapid  high  speed 
powered  elevator  with  6x8  platform,  one  passeneer  elevator  run¬ 
ning  from  top  to  bottom  and  another  from  fourth  to  fifth  floors. 
There  is  also  an  electric  dummy  elevator  that  is  operated  by 
push  buttons  on  each  floor,  for  city  business 
entirely.  These  elevators  are  all  electric  and 
were  all  designed  for  their  purpose  by  the 
Lee  &  Hoff  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Paul, 
and  put  in  by  them.  They  have  given  perfect 
satisfaction  from  the  date  of  installation.  They 
are  all  enclosed  in  brick  shafts.  The  stairways 
which  are  separate  from  the  elevators  are  en¬ 
closed  in  brick,  the  treads  being  of  concrete. 
The  doors  closing  the  railway  and  driveway 
entrances,  the  later  being  seventeen  by  twenty- 
three  feet  in  size,  are  of  the  Kinnear  steel  roll¬ 
ing  pattern,  manufactured  by  the  Kinnear 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Though  the  extreme  size  and  location  of 
these  doors  make  them  extremely  difficult 
to  handle,  their  construction  is  such  that 
they  close  the  opening  perfectly  and  are 
easily  operated.  Double  fireproof  doors  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Variety  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  are  installed  at  all  openings  in  fire¬ 
walls,  of  which  there  are  two  separating  the 
building  and  are  supplied  with  fusible  links  con¬ 
nected  with  weights  for  automatic  closing. 

The  complete  system  of  ventilation,  a  feat¬ 
ure  nowhere  so  necessary  or  so  hard  to  control 
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as  in  a  large  warehouse  of  this  character,  was  designed  and 
installed  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  company  of  Boston. 

The  toilet  arrangements  which  were  installed  by  M.  J.  O’Neil, 
of  St.  Paul  not  only  include  the  apparatus,  but  Terazzo  floors 
and  other  sanitary  appointments  pertaining  to  first-class  toilet 
rooms  are  very  complete  and  satisfactory. 

The  steam  for  the  heating  system  is  supplied  by  the  Northern 
Manufacturing  Company,  though  the  boilers  of  the  plant  used 


SHOWING  WEST  SECTION  OF  3RD  FLOOR  COMPLETE 


for  other  purposes  are  attached  to  the  heating  apparatus  and 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  an  increase  of  boiler  capacity  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  so  that  the  owners  could  supply  their  own  steam  heat 
if  it  became  necessary. 

While  the  building  is  as  near  fireproof  as  material  and  its 
scientific  application  can  make  it  for  the  protection  of  its  contents, 
an  elaborate  sprinkler  svstem  has  been  installed  throughout.  The 
floors  are  constructed  on  an  incline  with  automatic  scuppers  in 
the  walls  to  carry  off  water  when  the  sprinklers  are  in  operation. 


FINISHED  SECTION  OF  5TH  FLOOR 

The  water  for  this  and  other  purposes  is  supplied  by  an  artesian 
well  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  deeo  below  the  foundations 
and  the  water  is  pumped  to  tanks  on  the  top  of  the  building. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  recorded  that  this  well  reaches 
a  strata  of  potsdam  sand,  fine  and  egg  shaped  in  its  particles, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  water  comes  from  Lake  Sunerior.  In 
the  line  of  fire  prevention  the  window  frames  are  of  metal  on 
two  sides  of  the  structure  and  these  windows  are  filled  with 
wire  glass  as  a  protection  against  adjacent  fires.  Two  fire- 


escapes  are  also  installed  at  convenient  points.  The  structure 
is  covered  with  a  five-ply  gravel  roof. 

As  a  complete  exposition  of  the  possibilities  for  structural 
strength  and  fireproof  qualities  this  warehouse  meets  every  ex¬ 
pectation  and  requirement.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  drying  out 
was  rapid  and  thorough  and  its  construction  and  occupancy  in 
so  short  a  period  is  in  every  way  favorable  to  this  form  of  con¬ 
struction. 

The  offices,  which  are  on  the  fourth  floor,  are  probably  tbe 
most  complete  and  spacious  possessed  by  any  firm  in  the  North¬ 
west.  They  are  approached  by  a  broad  stairway  from  tbe  Jack- 
son  street  side  of  the  building,  which  is  on  the  most  elevated 
side  and  above  twenty-five  feet  from  tbe  street.  The  staircase  is 
lined  with  a  fine  quality  of  Tennessee  marble  and  the  stairs  are 
of  the  same  material,  furnished  by  the  Drake  Marble  and 
Tile  Company,  and  finished  in  oak  trimming,  the  walls  being 
appropriately  frescoed.  Vaults  28  by  16  feet  are  provided 
in  the  offices,  the  doors  of  which  were  made  and  installed  by 
the  Diebold  Safe  Company.  The  entire  building  is  equipped  by  a 
complete  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  which  distribute  orders  and 
correspondence  to  every  department.  This  is  operated  by 
horse  power,  which  exhausts  from  the  roof.  The  system  was  put 
in  by  tbe  Lamson  Con.  Store  Service  Company,  of  Chicago,  and 
has  thus  far  given  perfect  satisfaction.  A  telephone  exchange  and 
other  adjuncts  of  a  complete  business  system  facilitates  the  work 
of  the  office  force. 


FOREST  TREES  IN  SOUTHWEST  KANSAS. 

The  translation  of  prairie  lands  into  forests,  the  production  of 
timber  for  profit,  is  one  of  tbe  industries  successfully  pros¬ 
ecuted  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  This  vicinity  affords  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  with  its  rich,  loamy,  porous 
soil,  and  the  remarkable  sub-irrigation  of  both  soil  and  subsoil 
Mr.  L.  W.  Yaggy,  of  Chicago,  to  discover  and  avail  himself  of 
these  conditions  for  financial  investment.  After  extended  search 
afforded  by  tbe  Arkansas  River  and  Crow  Creek.  It  remained  for 
through  the  state  of  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Yaggy  selected  a 
tract  five  miles  northwest  of  Hutchinson  as  being  best  adapted  to 
the  commercial  growing  of  forest  trees.  Over  one  million  hardy 
catalpa  trees  about  twelve  years  old,  now  stand  on  this  tract,  and 
their  splendid  growth  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  Reno  County  bottom  lands  for  a  forest  station.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  regards  this  plantation  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkably  succesful  examples  of  practical  forestry 
in  the  United  States,  and  estimates  that  in  view'  of  the  ever- 
decreasing  supply  of  timber,  the  profits  on  this  investment  will 
he  much  greater  than  if  the  land  had  been  devoted  to  ordinary 
agricultural  purposes.  The  “Kansas  Farmer”  says,  “this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  valuable  500-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  state  today.” 
The  success  attained  in  this  experiment  has  led  Mr.  Yaggy  to 
plant  an  orchard  of  ninety  thousand  fruit  trees  which  are  now 
coming  into  bearing. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  excursion  tickets  to 
points  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
the  Canadian  Northwest;  also  to  points  in  the  South,  Southeast, 
West  and  Southwest;  the  rate  being  one  fare  plus  two  dollars. 
Liberal  limits  arud  stop-over  privileges  are  allowed  on  these 
tickets.  For  rates  and  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
A.  B.  Cutts,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

On  account  of  the  Imperial  Council  Ancient  Arabic  Order, 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  Convention,  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad  will  sell  tickets  from  April  25  to  May  5,  limited 
to  July  31,  for  return  passage,  at  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
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trip.  This  rate  will  apply  going  via  any  direct  route,  and  re¬ 
turning  via  any  other  direct  route,  but  stop-over  privileges  will 
be  granted  on  application.  For  further  particulars  call  on  agents 
or  address  A.  B.  Cutts,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  stone  quarry  firms  at  Kasota,  Minn.,  will  proceed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  vein  of  marble  underlying  the  deposits  of  stone  which 
have  been  worked  for  years.  The  formation  is  peculiar  and  the 
marble  is  the  second  vein  beneath  the  well-known  Kasota  stone- 
The  intervening  vein  is  difficult  to  work  through  and  this  has  de¬ 
ferred  the  development  of  the  marble.  The  marble  is  said  to 
resemble  Tennessee  marble,  but  to  be  of  more  attractive  coloring, 
and  is  capable  of  taking  a  very  high  polish.  Both  companies 
working  at  Kasota  will  install  machinery  for  polishing  and  for 
sawing  the  stone.  Lathes  will  also  be  added  for  turning  columns 
and  other  work.  The  marble  deposit  covers  a  tract  of  250  to  300 
acres.  ”1  he  present  working  force  of  400  men  in  the  quarries 
will  be  considerably  augmented. 

Harold  Johnson  and  R.  F.  Jackson,  both  of  whom  are  long 
and  favorably  known  to  the  architects  of  the  Twin  Cities  and 
the  Northwest  as  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  standard 
building  materials,  have  combined  interests  and  become  associated 
in  the  handling  of  building  material  specialties,  with  offices  in 
the  Lumber  Exchange  building  at  Minneapolis.  These  specialties 
include  architectural  terra  cotta,  hollow  tile  fireproofing,  rolling 
partitions,  rolling  steel  shutters,  high  grade  face  brick,  expanded 
metal  lath,  metal  reinforcing,  roofing  slate,  (all  colors)  roofing 


tile  in  all  colors,  structural  slate,  Tiffany  enameled  brick,  composi¬ 
tion  capitals,  decorative  relief  work,  metal  dados  and  ornamental 
glazed  faience.  Long  experience  has  given  these  gentlemen  an 
exceptional  insight  into  the  value  and  standard  character  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  their  representation  is  at  once  a  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  equitable  character  of  the  figures 
presented. 

Matrimony  is  like  a  roof 
When  you  think  about  it; 

To  keep  your  homelife  leakage  proof, 

Free  from  rows  and  troubles  too, 

Thete  is  but  one  thing  to  do ; 

Court  right ! 

There’s  one  shingle  weather  proof, 

No  leakage  rows  beneath  it; 

See  the  man  who  knows  a  roof 
As  old  Solomon  knew  sin; 

It  is  made  of  best  of  tin, 

Cort  right. 

Wanted  — Two  architectural  draughtsmen, 
competent  to  make  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings.  Good  salaries  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tions  to  men  of  ability.  Richards,  McCarty 
&  Bulford,  Architects,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Looking  Forward. 


Architects  can  make  blanket  specifications  of  AMERICAN 
and  IDEAL  Boilers  and  feel  sure  of  securing  for  their  clients 
desirable  styles  and  the  most  accurate  adjustments  ol  surfaces 
regular  and  special  architectural  needs. 


Radiators 
the  most 
to  fit  all 


AMERICAN  Colonial  Wall  Radiation  as  installed  and  now 
in  use  in  Kpithany  Cathedral,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Our  capacity  has  about  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years  so  we  can  assure  the  Archi¬ 
tect  of  prompt  shipments  in  the  Fall  when 
his  buildings  are  ready.  20  warehouse 
stocks. 

.  A 

IDEAL  Boilers 
IDEAL  Tank  Heaters 
AMERICAN  Radiators 


General  Offices,  232  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 


13  417  S.  10th  St..  Omaha 

313  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City 

1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle 

225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit 

1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo 


126  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee 
831  13th  St.,  Denvf.r 
282-284  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
42-44  East  20th  St.,  New  York 
109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 
336  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
916  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
St.,  Boston 
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The  largest  re-inforced  concrete  warehouse  in  the  United  States  is  built 
according  to  the  Kahn  System  of  Re-inforced  Concrete. 


The  largest — that  means  something — it  means  a  building  having  over  450,000  square  feet,  in 
nine  stories,  of  floor  space.  It  means  that  the  Kahn  System  met  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
owners,  Messrs.  Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co.  of  St.  Paul;  of  Mr.  George  J.  Grant,  the  General 
Contractor;  of  Mr.  Louis  Lockwood,  of  St.  Paul,  the  Architect,  and  overcame  all  objections. 

One  whole  panel  was  tested  by  piling  pig  iron  to  a  heighth  of  eight  feet  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  panel — giving  the  remarkable  load  of  1500  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  and  using  enough  iron  for 
forty-one  horse  loads.  There  was  absolutely  no  appreOable  deflection.  That  means  something. 

Mr.  Grant,  the  Contractor,  j 

was  impressed  with  the  won¬ 
derful  simplicity  of  the  Kahn  ! 
System — its  wronderful  safety 
and  economy.  We  feel  safe  in  i 
saying  that  any  contractor  with 
even  average  experience  in 
building  can  use  the  Kahn  Sys- 
tern  successfully — he  can  save  j 

money  in  class  of  labor— he 
can  save  time. 

In  this  building  the  entire 
interior  construction  is  of  con-  ! 
crete,  re-inforced  by  the  Kahn 
Trussed  Bar — including  such 
structural  members  as  column 
footings,  wall  footings,  columns, 
girders,  beams  and  floor  slabs. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send 
to  any  Engineer,  Architect  or 
Builder  pictures  showing  some 
of  the  details  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  building.  The 
drawings  for  the  engineering 
part  of  the  work  were  made  in 
our  Engineering  Department— 
a  service  that  we  cheerfully 
offer  any  of  our  customers. 

I  Ask  for  “  TESTS" —  i  160  ftp.  book  about  “ construction  " — “results." 

IT  IS  FREE. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

44-45  Congress  Street 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S,  A. 


Wholesale  Concrete  Warehouse  of  Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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FRED  GREINER,  CHASKA,  MINN.  J.  W.  L.  CORNING.  ST.  PAUL 

GREINER  &  CORNING, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chaska  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  Building  Tile. 

factory:  CHASKA,  MINN  BOO  GERMANIA  life  building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


] 

B] 

R] 

[Cl 

ST.  PAUL  BRICK  COMPANY 

[\  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

PRESSED  AND  COMMON  YOUR  CUR Rt SPUN Dfc'NUh  AMD  1  RAUL  i'S  ^ULICl  1  tD 

Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


Incorporated  1902 

Mason  City 
Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

O.  T.  DENISON,  Prest. 


MASON  CITY 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURER*  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

ANYTHING  IN  IRON  OH  STEEL.  OFFICE:  COMO  AVENUE  AND  MACKUJBIN  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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MAPLE  —  BEECH  —  BIRCH 

1  D  E 

AL  FLOOR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

N  G 

Air  Dried 

The  I.  Stephenson  Company 

Bored 

Kiln  Dried 

WELLS,  DELTA  CO.,  MICH. 

Polished 

End  Matched 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  CO.,  -  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WESTERN  AGENTS 

Bundled 

For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 


taf-Q. 

8TANDAUI) 


^\3RPEN7I/V£ 


swellac 


For  primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Ave., 

CHICAQO. 

23  Billlter  St.. 

London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


■¥ 

* 

-r 

-« 

■t 

■K 

■t 
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-t 


M.  J.  O’NEIL 


LEADING  PLUMBING  AND 
HEATING  CONTRACTOR 
OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


:  :  :  I  carry  the  largest  line  of  :  : 

Gas,  Electric  &.  Combination 

FIXTURES 

West  of  Chicago.  Have  two  elegantly 
— — —  equipped  stores  at  - 

60  EAST  6TH  STREET  ST.  PAUL 
814  NICOLLET  AV.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


MY  BUSINESS  FROM  NOW  ON  WILL  BE  UNDER  MY 

PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 


tAKERl 

klJSTLESS 
STEEL 
ETAL  FRA?j 


JOHNJ3.R4RKER 


PHONE:  N.W.  MAIN  II 


WE  SCREEN  THE  BEST  f 
HOMES  IN  THE  LAN P  | 


*  *★★*★★★★★★★*★★**★★  ** ***★  a  *  *¥¥¥**-*¥¥¥*■**¥  * 

*  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  WATER  PIPE  J 

*  CASTINOS  SPECIALS  J 

J  -  * 

*  * 


J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice  Pres. 


J  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres. 

J  E.  S  COFFIN,  Sec  y  &.  Treas. 

1  Northwestern  Foundry  i 

*  * 

J  successors  to  s.  T.  ferguson,  proprietor  J 

*  T 

■it  » 

Steel  Beams  Iron  Columns  4- 

Girders  Structural  Iron  Store  Fronts  j 


Iron  Stairs 


■It  Sidewalk  Lights 

J  Root  Trusses 
■jt 

Fire  Escapes 


.AND  .. 


Foundry  Work 


Sewer  Castings 
Stable  Fixtures 
Ornamental  Vases 
Station  Stoves 


312  Tenth  Avenue  South.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  J 

¥¥*¥¥¥***¥¥¥***¥^HHH ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 
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T he  Cement  Block 
For  You 


lbP 


0 


If  you  are 
planning  to  go  into 
the  concrete  block  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  buy  an  expen¬ 
sive  machine  that  makes 
blocks  of  questionable  quality. 

Don’t  do  it,  because  you  can 
make  more  blocks,  better  blocks  and  cheaper 

blocks  with 

The  Mandt  Hand 
Tamping  Outfit. 

But  look  at  the  blocks  that  it  makes.  See  Howoneb^k  bmd 
three  others.  See  the  continuous  «Mpa< «  tbough°  it  the 
wall  and  in  addition  note  that  the  blocks  themselves  are 

hollow,  making  a  TRIPLE  AIR-SPACE. 


With  this  outfit  you  can  make  block*  for 
every  possible  u*e,  in  Smooth,  Rock, 
Chiseled,  Paneled  and  Corrugated  faces. 
Every  size,  too -all  fractions  of  an  inch 
from  the  regular  mold 


Write  for  the  catalogue  today-now.  Learn  more 
about  this  system  which  is  heartily  endorsed  by 
Architects  and  Contractors  everywhere.^  Ke-  - 
member  our  outfit  costs  about  one-fourth  ot  j 
of  what  others  do.  Your  name  on  apos-  A 
tal  will  bring  booklet  by  return  mail.  ^  _  . 

JlK,bfJkllearnthe  *ay S  Concrete  Machinery 


MANDT- 
POWELL 


and 

Money. 


and  Foundry  Co. 


STOUGHTON,  WISCONSIN. 
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|  Write  for  Catalogue 


Architects  Attention! 

We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  warehouse  buildings. 

Cross  horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counter-balance  Freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors— Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine  Made  Joist  hangers. 

VARIEIY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  M.  McGILLlCUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Z5he 

SODERLUND 

ANTI-SCALDING 

Shower  Vat  we. 

l  'ATKNTH)  ITEIB.  11,  1902;  DEC  29,  1903. 

POINTS; 

It  is  operated  by  one  handle— Saving  Time. 

Hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  cold— Danger  of  scalding  Eliminated. 

Upon  Removal  of  Side  Nuts,— Washers  may  be  Quickly  Changed. 

May  be  Fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve,— For  Any  Spread  Desired. 

Can  be  Tapped  Top,  Bottom  or  Back,  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  SAFETY,  DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY 

Place  the  “SODERLUND”  VALVE  in  the  lead.  Complete  Catalog  upon  request. 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  C0„  AJSKSR&l. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Anchor 

Stone 

Laundry 

Trays 

Are  the  most  Perfect, 
Durable  and  Sanitary 

LAUNDRY  TRAY 

on  the  market. 


Manufactured  by  the 

Anchor  Stone 
Laundry  Tray 
Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Write  for  Prices. 


conn  t»-<co 
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14  Andrews  heaters  in  oSe  block  1 


AVERAGE  PRICE  *196^ 


IT  IS  WELL  WORTH  RLAPIN& 


arwi»4WJMjy;Man!i*sjSK 

Hot-Water  Heated  » 19ft 

f  DREW5(jY.CTtx'1  - 


EACH 


We  Will  Prepare  Full  Heating 
Pians  and  Specifications  For 
Any  of  Your  Work . 


We  employ  four  graduate  engineers  and  have  a  large 
drafting  department.  We  design  and  install  all  kinds  of 
hot  water  and  steam  heating  and  ventilating  plants  and 
are  manufacturing  more  plants  than  any  firm  in  the 
West-  We  have  had  20  years  experience  in  the  COLD 
NORTHWEST;  if  you  want  the  best,  let  us  submit  our 
plans  and  figures. 

ANDREWS  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM 

Send  for  our  catalog  describing  the  An¬ 
drews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler.  It  is  built 
of  60,000  lb.  flange  steel,  has  twice  as  much 
heating  surface  for  the  diameter  as  any 
other  boiler.  It  will  save  one-third  the  fuel. 


HOME 

HEATING 


The  new  St  Anthony  Falls 
Bank,  the  Trinity.  B  a  p  t  i  s  t 
Church,  Minneapolis,  and  the 
finest  residences  and  flat  build¬ 
ings  are  heated  by  the  Andrews 
System  with  the  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  BOILER. 


SEND  FOR  our  catalog  get  our  prices 
We  do  it  right  in  forty-four  States,  Canada  and  Alaska 
All  plants  guaranteed  and  sold  on  360  days  trial  free 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 


244  Hennepin  Av.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


44  LaSalle  bldg..  CHICAGO 


CONTRACTORS  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


IJAVE  been  officially  adopted,  after  the  most  rigid  competitive 
1 1  tests,  for  use  in  the  dining  cars  of  the  Pullman  Company 
and  all  the  great  railroads.  This  means  that  the  Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerators  must  give  the  best  and  most  economical  refrigera¬ 
tion  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Awarded  Grand  Prize  at 
the  St  Louis  World’s  Fair  We  build  Refrigerators  to  order, 
any  size  or  style.  Write  for  56  page  catalogue  FREE- 


White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co. 


J34I  University  Avenue 


j*  jt 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


W.  O.  STREED,  Prest.  and  Treas.  A.  PETERSON,  Vice  Prest.  C.  M.  A.  CARLSON,  Sec’y. 

NEW  MANUFACTURING  BUILDING 

OF  THE 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters 
Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 
Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumber’s  and  Butcher’s  Marble. 

MONUMENTS  AND 
HEADSTONES 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and 
Tile  Flooring 


SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE: 

419-421  Sixth  St.,  So. 

Ph0"es  I  Twmcayal723084  J  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Bronze  Doors  of  Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kees  A  Colburn,  Architects. 


Flour 

City 

Ornamental 

Iron 

Works 

jf- 


Makers 

and  Designers  of 
Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze 

27th  Ave.  and 
27th  St.  and 
28th  Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINN. 


This  Design  of  the 

JAPANESE  SCHOOL 

ilhistrates  the  wide  range  and 
exquisite  taste  of 

Yale 

Hardware 

for  those  who  admire  beautiful 
bric-a-brac  or  furnish  their 
homes  with  dainty  hangings  or 
fine  furniture,  Yale  Hardware 
is  the  only  hardware. 

But  we  have  Yale  designs  at 
Osaka  Design  prices  to  fit  every  purse. 

W.  K.  MORISON  &  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


are  adaptable  to  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  all  patterns 
are  of  the  same  design. 


In  specifying  Radiation 
on  Heating  Plants,  re¬ 
member  that  the 


T  riton 
Radiators 


A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  A 
CATALOG  TO  YOUR  OFFICE. 


United  States  Radiator  Company. 

DUNKIRK,  IM.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  New  York,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Washington,  D,  C.  BRANCH  WAREHOUSES!  Jersey  City,  N,  J.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


oooo 
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Next  Convention  at  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

(ORGANIZED  1899.) 


Architectural  League  of  New 
York. 

T  Square  Club.  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  Architectural  Club. 
Toronto  Architectural  Club. 
Pittsburg  Architectural  Club. 
Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Chicago  Architectural  Club. 
Twin  City  Architect’s  Club. 
Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

President,  E.  J.  Russell, 


St.  Louis  Architectural  Club. 
Washington  Architectural 
Club. 

Architect’s  Club.  U.  of  Illinois. 
Toledo  Architectural  Club. 
National  Sculpture  Society. 
National  Society  of  Mural 
Painters. 

Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 
San  F'rancisco  Architectural 
Club. 

Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


standing  committees 

Chairman-Current  Club  Work,  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can. 
Chairman— Education,  -  -  Newton  A  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Chairman— Public  Promotion,  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman— Civic  Improvements,  Fred  S.  Lamb,  New  York  N  Y 
Chairman-Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman— On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship, 

-  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  Ill, 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


Municipal  authorities  are  slowly  waking 
to  the  fact  that  in  their  care  for  the  public 
weal  they  have  powers  of  regulation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  corporate  use  of  public  streets, 
where  heretofore  any  interference  has  been  deemed  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  vested  rights.  The  use  of  electricity  for  pow¬ 
er  and  lighting,  which  is,  in  almost  every  case,  transmitted 
by  wire  or  cable  from  a  central  station,  the  immense 
growth  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  all  requiring 
wires  for  operation,  has  at  last  become  as  much  of  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  public  as  to  be 
deemed  a  public  nuisance  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  own 
property  on  any  of  the  main  arteries  used  in  transmission. 
This  is  probably  true  in  as  great  a  degree  in  Minneapolis 
as  in  any  other  city.  Her  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
and  phenomenal  that  these  features,  at  first  looked  upon 
as  a  natural  inconvenience,  have  become  a  general  nui¬ 
sance.  If  this  condition  were  inevitable  it  would  be 
borne  with  more  or  less  patience,  but  it  is  easily  remedied, 
for  there  is  no  wire  in  use  in  our  public  streets  that  not 
only  cannot  be  placed  underground,  but  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  in  its  operation.  The  best  street  car  service  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  overhead  trolley, 
in  the  business  district  at  least,  is  unknown.  Other  cities 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  service  wires  underground  in 
some  degree,  but  where  they  have  failed  it  has  not  been 
because  the  necessity  was  denied,  but  because  corporate 
interests  too  largely  controlled  municipal  action.  We 
assume  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  Minneapolis,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  drastic  measures  if  persuasion  will  noc 
answer.  In  one  portion  of  the  city  as  many  as  ten  immense 
poles  carrying  upwards  of  two  hundred  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  besides  cables  and  electric  wires  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  corner  in  front  of  several  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  suburban  residences,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
these  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  as  well  as  unsightliness 
to  their  present  occupants.  No  city  should  be  able  to  give 
so  unlimited  a  franchise  as  to  make  their  utilities  a  pub- 


Electrical 
Encroachment 
on  Private 
Rights 
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lie  nuisance  and  a  private  loss,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
city  authorities  will  end  the  controversy  by  demanding  that 
not  only  the  wires  in  down  town  streets  but  those  in  the 
residence  districts  be  placed  underground,  and  at  once. 

The  new  building  commissioner,  of 
Chicago,  seems  to  be  trying  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  office  in  an  honest  and 
efficient  manner,  but  he  has  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  service  run  against  the  pernicious  “legislative 
courtesy”  of  the  council  which  passes  a  prohibitive  order  of 
the  commissioner  over  the  head  of  the  building'  department 
by  ordinance.  When  a  former  commissioner,  Joseph  Dow¬ 
ney,  held  that  office  the  same  influence  annulled  his  best 
efforts,  though  he  was  the  best  commissioner  Chicago 
ever  had,  his  honesty,  knowledge  of  building,  and  energy, 
making  him  an  ideal  commissioner.  But  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  there  were,  if  anything,  more  violations  of  the 
city’s  building  ordinances  during  his  term  of  office  than 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  city’s  history,  a  fact  which 
led  to  his  resignation.  An  opinion  just  received  from 
the  corporation  counsel,  by  Mr.  Bartyen,  is  to  the  effect 
that  such  permits  issued  by  the  council  are  illegal,  and 
accordingly  he  proposes  to  enforce  the  law. 

Ninety-seven  manufacturers  and  other 
paint  dealers  asked  the  United  States  cir¬ 
cuit  court  for  an  order  restraining  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  from  enforcing  what  is 
known  as  the  North  Dakota  paint  law,  claiming  that  it 
was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  that  it  provides  for 
taking  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  denies  equal 
protection,  the  law  only  applying  to  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  mixed  paints.  The  cause  was  tried  on 
February23  and  the  state  law  was  supported  in  the  decis¬ 
ion.  The  slightest  investigation  should  have  convinced  the 
court  that  the  law  as  it  stands  had  been  secured  by  interests 
inimical  to  public  policy,  and  that  some  recognition  of  the 
endeavors  of  the  makers  of  standard  paints  to  not  only  com¬ 
pound,  but  distribute,  honest  paints  should  be  made,  as 
against  thus  supporting  and  perpetuating  a  “pure  lead 
citizen  with  suggestions.  This  writer  seems  unware  of 
and  oil”  fallacy  which,  if  correct  in  its  inception,  has  every 
chance  of  adulteration  before  it  is  applied.  When  the 
matter  of  paint  and  varnish  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  architect  must  purchase  his  own  material  and  apply  it 
himself,  if  he  wishes  to  be  certain  that  his  “works  will 
live  after  him,”  the  courts  certainly  should  not  aid  the 
dishonest  purveyor  to  the  detriment  of  the  people’s  interests. 


A  Ruling 
Against 
Paint 

Maim  fact  urers 


The 

Special  Permit 
Evil 

in  Chicago 


In  strong  contrast  with  the  action  lately 

Correct  Method 

for  Procuring  noted  in  regard  to  the  procuring  of  plans 

Competitive  f0r  a  capitol  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 

is  that  of  the  school  board  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
in  which  report  says  “it  was  definitely  decided  that  the 
competition  must  be  such  that  the  plans  would  stand  and 
be  compared  strictly  on  their  merits,  and  all  marks  or  names 
which  would  reveal  their  authorship  would  be  absent.  In 
this  way  no  matter  how  high  a  prestige  an  individual  firm 
may  have  over  one  not  so  well  known,  its  drawings  would 
have  no  possible  greater  consideration.  In  short,  not  till 
the  plan  approved  has  been  formally  accepted,  will  even 
the  board  know  what  firm  submitted  it.”  And  that  is 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  On  such  a  basis,  and  on  that  alone, 
should  architects  of  standing  enter  plans  in  any  competi¬ 
tion,  or  any  board  ask  for  competitive  drawings  from 

The  Cincinnati  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  is  doing  more 
along  practical  lines  to  regulate  and  pro¬ 
mote  local  improvements  than  any  other 
chapter  on  the  list.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagment  of 
those  chapters  which  are  active  yet  working  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  there  are  several,  such  as  that  at  New 
Orleans,  that  deserve  all  praise.  But  in  Cincinnati  the 
chapter  leads  in  every  movement  looking  to  municipal 
improvement,  from  the  problem  of  sewage  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  hill  suburbs,  or  the  widening  of  some  congested  city 
corner,  to  the  measuring  of  the  colonial  relics  of  past 
construction  and  design.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
local  chapter  should  not  be  the  center  for  these  activities, 
not  alone  in  council  and  advice  on  all  structural  and  artis¬ 
tic  betterments,  but  be  the  active  force  that  will  promote 
the  abolition  of  inadequate  or  unsightly  civic  surroundings 
and  their  renewal  along  practical  or  artistic  lines.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  these  activities  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter,  comes 
a  notice  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  New  York  chapter, 
stating  that  the  usual  monthly  meeting  would  be  omitted 
"as  there  is  not  sufficient  business  to  warrant  it  being 
held.”  A  somewhat  general  familiarity  with  the  chapters 
of  the  institute  throughout  the  United  States  leads  us  to 
state  that  it  is  probable  that  the  New  York  chapter  is 
unique  in  its  lack  of  “business,”  for  while  all  do  not  seek 
for  associate  activity  with  the  earnestness  displayed  by  the 
Cincinnati  chapter,  each  is  in  its  way  a  center  of  architec¬ 
tural  influence  in  its  locality. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  IN  ITS  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  ARCHITECTURE.* 

GARDENING  and  Building  are  sis¬ 
ter  arts,  but  in  their  progress  toward 
the  perfectness  of  the  fine  arts,  Build¬ 
ing  is  ever  in  the  lead.  “Men  learn 
to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.”  wrote  Bacon  centuries 
ago ;  and  so  true  is  this  to-day  that 
most  persons  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  artis¬ 
tic  work  with  earth  and  grass  and  foliage. 

Even  our  professors  of  artistic  building  seem  slow  to 
perceive  the  full  stature  and  dignity  of  the  sister  art.  I 
hate  heard  a  famous  architect  speak  of  gardening  as  the 
“handmaid”  of  fine  building  and  another  great  man  has 
quoted  to  me  with  approval  the  saying  of  the  French 
that  “fine  gardening  is  the  sauce  of  architecture” — a 
saying  which  would  be  insulting  if  it  did  not  so  plainly 
reveal  the  speaker’s  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

If  we  would  perceive  with  clearness  the  real  sisterhood 
of  the  arts  in  question,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  one’s 
stand  at  a  certain  point  of  view, — a  point  which  some 
men  find  hard  to  reach  because  a  journey  back  toward 
childhood  is  involved.  We  must  forget  for  a  time  our 
narrow,  technical  knowledge  and  our  acquired  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  art  and  architecture.  We  must  try  to  look  upon 
the  world  with  the  eyes  of  youth.  If  we  can  do  this, 
what  a  glorious  prospect  reveals  itself.  A  world  of 
scenery  of  indescribable  variety,  interest  and  beauty; 
oceans,  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and  running  waters 
transfigured  daily  by  the  glory  of  the  rising  and  the 
setting  sun.  In  the  midst  of  this  wonderland  stands  man, 
and  we  are  more  astonished  at  him  than  at  all  the  rest. 


We  find  him  in  primitive  ages  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  beauty  around  him,  living  precariously  upon  wild  na¬ 
ture  and  causing  little  or  no  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  wilderness  about  him.  When  at  last  he  is  forced  to 
increase  his  food  supply,  he  takes  some  wild  thing  like 


maize,  and  plants  it  in  the  glades  of  the  forest  and  stores 
the  crop  in  granaries  set  up  on  stakes.  When  he  desires 
to  shelter  himself,  he  contrives  frail  tents,  like  the  Bed¬ 
ouins  or  the  Indians,  or  he  walls  the  mouths  of  can¬ 
yon  caves,  or  he  builds  earth-pueblos,  hardly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  arid  soil  on  which  they  stand.  When 
he  is  awed  by  death  and  the  forces  of  nature,  he  sets 
up  Druid  stones  and  raises  long  serpent  mounds,  and 
builds  the  pyramids.  As  he  comes  to  cultivate  the  earth. 


he  works  marked  changes  in  scenery.  He  fills  the  woods 
and  marks  off  fields  and  draw  lines  of  road  across  the 
country.  He  builds  farmsteads  of  as  many  types  as 
there  are  different  climates  and  different  social  circum¬ 
stances.  He  quarrels  wth  his  neighbors  and  builds 
towns.  He  prospers  and  builds  palaces.  He  glows 
with  faith  and  builds  cathedrals.  Fields,  orchards,  roads, 
bodges,  farmsteads,  villages,  towns,  palaces,  temples,  all 
play  their  part  in  the  new  scenery — the  humanized  scen¬ 
ery —  of  the  earth;  and  Mother  Nature,  adopting  as  her 
own  all  these  works  of  her  wonderful  child,  makes  with 
them  landscapes  vastly  richer  in  meaning  and  pathos  than 
any  she  can  show  us  in  her  primeval  wilderness. 

Here  we  reach  the  point  of  view  of  which  I  spoke. 
Standing  here,  we  perceive  that  of  all  man’s  works  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth — his  useful  fields,  his  orchards, 
his  lanes  and  cottages,  his  avenues  and  palaces,  his  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods, — none  can  be  separated  from  the  natural 
and  historical  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  them  and 
surround  them.  None  can  be  cut  out  and  then  adjudged 
to  be  either  beautiful  or  ugly.  We  cannot  separate  them 
if  we  could.  The  humble  cottages  of  the  English  lanes, 
the  towered  village  of  the  Italian  hills  and  the  red  farm¬ 
steads  of  Sweden,  are  all  beautiful ;  each  in  its  own  place, 
under  its  own  sky,  set  in  its  own  landscape.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  even  the  loftiest  works  of  architecture, 
such  as  the  Pyramids,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Abbey. 


*A  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  by 
Charles  Eliot,  Oct.  2,  18M.  Reprinted  from  his  biography 
written  by  his  father,  the  president  of  Harvard,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Warren  H  Manning,  Landscape  Designer. 
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None  of  these  noble  or  charming  buildings  are  beautiful 
in  and  of  themselves  alone,  although  the  world  and  the 
architects  have  sometimes  seemed  to  think  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  truth  is  that  these  works  of  men  are  of 
necessity  but  parts  of  the  landscape;  and  they  are  beauti¬ 
ful  just  as  the  works  of  pure  nature  are  beautiful,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  express  their  origin,  their  growth  and  their 
purpose  and  as  they  help  or  harm  the  expression  of  the 
particular  landscape  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

If  this  is  true,  much  of  importance  follows.  We,  of 
this  modern  world,  with  our  inevitable  self-consciousness 
and  our  world  wide  view,  can  no  longer  build  and  gar¬ 
den  according  to  traditional  and  inherited  types  as  did 
our  fathers.  We  discover  new  and  strange  types  in 
foreign  lands  and  we  want  to  try  them  in  our  own  land. 
Thus,  men  have  built  Greek  temples  in  the  moist  English 
park  lands  and  have  made  pleasure  grounds  in  the  Chinese 
style.  We  make  a  series  of  similar  experiments  and  then 
at  last,  we  see  our  folly  and  we  turn  with  a  new  eagerness 
to  discover — if  we  can,  the  essential,  the  vital,  the  perma¬ 
nent  elements  in  the  scenes  which  delight  us.  What  is 
it,  we  ask  which  moves  us  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
churchyard  and  church  of  Lincolnshire,  the  park  and 
mansion  of  Devon,  or  the  green  and  the  elms  and  the 
simple  buildings  of  our  own  Hadley  or  Deerfield?  I 
think  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  beauty  of  such 
scenes, — for  each  remembrance  is  the  remembrance  of  a 
scene  and  not  of  a  building  only — lies  in  their  unity  and 
harmony  of  expression. 

Such  beauty  will  hardly  grow  of  itself  for  us  in  this 
New  World  and  in  this  modern  day.  If  we  want  it,  we 
shall  have  to  work  for  it  through  that  arduous  process 
called  designing.  At  the  beginning  we  must  try  to  picture 


to  ourselves  the  end,  and  now  our  constant  aim  must  be  to 
make  all  that  we  do  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  which  we  aim  to  produce  can  nevermore 
be  a  building  only. 

The  site,  the  scene,  the  landscape  and  the  building  must 


be  studied  as  one  design  and  composition.  No  other 
course  is  open  to  those  who  have  once  seen  what  we  have 
seen.  There  is  no  other  way  of  winning  the  beauty  we 
desire. 

Here  again  we  stand  where  we  cannot  avoid  seeing 
behind  the  fair  figures  of  Gardening  and  Building,  a 


third  figure  of  still  nobler  aspect, — the  seldom-recognized 
mother  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  sisters, — the  art  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  sometimes  called  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture.  If  it  be  true  that  the  art  which  ar¬ 
ranges  for  use  and  beauty  that  part  of  a  scene  or  land¬ 
scape  which  is  not  a  building  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
art  which  devises  the  building  itself, — if  it  be  true  thac 
Gardening,  which  works  with  gravel,  soil,  grass,  herbs 
and  trees  is  the  sister  of  Building  which  works  with 
stones,  bricks,  and  wood — then  it  follows  that  the  art 
which  conceives  the  product  of  Gardening  and  Building 
as  a  unified  scene  or  landscape  is  an  art  which  is  of  even 
greater  moment  than  either  of  the  assisting  sisters.  Evi¬ 
dently  Landscape  Archtecture  must  rightly  conceive  the 
whole  before  Gardening  and  Building  can  rightly  con¬ 
ceive  or  design  their  respective  parts.  The  mother  art 
must  lay  out  the  main  lines  before  the  sister  arts  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Does  it  not  behoove  artist  builders  to  think  of  these 
things  of tener?  Should  they  not  be  ever  ready  to  assist 
the  slow  progress  of  the  artist  gradeners,  and  in  company 
with  the  latter  should  they  not  strive  always  for  that 
perfect  unity  of  general  effect  which  is  that  flower  of 
Landscape  Architecture?  And  for  our  encouragement 
let  it  be  understood  that  whoever  designs  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  buildings,  ways  and  green  things  of  a 
farmstead,  a  country  seat,  a  village,  a  college,  a  world  s 
fair  or  any  other  scene  of  human  activity,  in  such  a  way 
that  beauty  shall  in  the  end  spring  forth  from  the  happy 
marriage  of  the  natural  and  the  needful,  is  a  successful 
landscape  architect,  whether  he  calls  himself  by  that  long 
name  or  not. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ARCHITECT. 

BY  JOHN  \V.  CARRHRE  AND  ALLEN  B.  POND.* 

HE  advantages  offered  to  a  young  man 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  field  of  architec¬ 
ture  greatly  outweigh  any  possible  disad¬ 
vantages.  The  work  is  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  full  of  variety  and  opportunity. 
It  affords  ample  scope  for  specialization 
according  to  temperament,  ranging  from  the  purely 
practical  to  the  highly  artistic.  The  work  is  educational 
and  broadening  in  the  extreme  and  is  intimately  related  to 
all  of  the  other  arts,  and  with  these  the  architect  is  bound 
to  be  brought  into  contact.  The  architect’s  relations, 
whether  with  his  client  or  with  those  who  are  working 
for  him,  as  well  as  with  the  artists  and  the  public  generally, 
can  always  be  made  pleasant  and  sympathetic.  He  is 
sure  of  a  competency,  of  social  position,  and  an  opportunity 
to  earn  fame,  besides  finding  happiness  in  his  work  and 
being  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  professionally. 

The  only  disadvantages,  so  far  as  I  know,  consist  in 
the  fact  that  an  architect  cannot  make  a  fortune  by  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  that  he  frequently  fails  to 
command  the  appreciation  and  encouragement  which  his 
work  deserves,  and  which  is  given  more  frequently  in  other 
professions. 

The  greatest  hardship  with  which  an  architect  has  to 
contend  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of  his  work 
combining  as  it  does  the  practical  with  the  artistic,  prevents 
the  average  man  from  distinguishing  between  real  merit 
and  mediocrity.  1  his  is  true  to  an  extent  hardly  possible 
in  any  other  profession,  so  that  the  architect’s  recognition 
as  an  artist  comes  mostly  from  other  architects  and  artists, 
and  seldom  from  the  public.  But  even  this  disadvantage 
is  a  stimulus  to  the  architect  never  to  halt  in  his  efforts  to  do 
his  best.  It  maintains  his  enthusiasm  and  therefore  keeps 
him  young  and  active. 

ALLEN  B.  POND. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  young  man  who  is  planning 
to  become  an  architect  has  some  natural  qualifications,  and 
intends  to  achieve  success,  by  honorable  means  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  his  self-respect. 

The  advantages  offered  by  this  profession  are  not  to 
be  despised.  Its  product  is  concrete  and  visible,  and  it 
directly  reaches  with  its  impress  a  large  number  of  persons 
beyond  the  circles  of  the  immediate  client,  and  by  the  wide 
circulation  of  photographs  and  sketches,  indirectly  reaches 
a  vastly  greater  number.  In  this  respect  architecture  af¬ 
fords  a  wider  field  than  that  offered  for  instance,  by  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine  and  teaching,  or  by  most  lines 
of  commercial  enterprise. 

In  common  with  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music,  its  product  has  a  relative  individual  permanence 
enjoyed  by  few  industrial  and  by  no  commercial  pursuits. 


Its  product  is  far  less  ephermeral  than  the  work  of  the 
actor,  or  the  musical  virtuoso,  or  the  ordinary  litterateur, 
is  not  so  easily  thrust  aside  and  forgotten  as  the  work  of 
the  musical  composer,  and  not  so  easily  obliterated  as 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  or  painter. 

The  work  offers  scope  for  an  exceptionally  high  degree 
of  creative  and  imaginative  faculty,  ranking  herein  with 
the  higher  forms  of  literature  and  music,  excelling  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  wholly  surpassing  the  range  of  any 
scientific,  technical,  industrial,  or  commercial  pursuit. 

It  imposes  the  necessity  of  solving  puzzling  mechanical 
problems,  of  devising  ingenious  expedients,  and  of  coping 
with  emergencies. 

It  presents  in  an  exceptional  degree  a  field  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  tact,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  foresight. 

It  involves  close  contact  with  a  wide  range  of  activities 
and  brings  one  into  close  and  often  intimate  relations  with 
individuals  of  exceedingly  varied  occupations,  positions, 
and  points  of  view. 

It  offers  the  opportunity  to  aid  signally  in  making  an 
environment  that  shall  contribute  to  the  health,  comfort, 
charm  and  distinction  of  human  life. 

To  one  who  appreciates  its  scope  and  opportunities  and 
who  measurably  meets  its  demand,  it  yields  a  deep  satis¬ 
faction  and  a  keen  sense  of  useful  achievements  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  financial  return. 

To  the  few  it  brings  a  considerable  financial  return. 

It  has  some  disadvantages:  The  status  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  not  well  established  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  of  the  architect  is  to  develop  creatively  and  critic¬ 
ally,  the  plan  and  design,  to  perfect  the  drawings  and  spec¬ 
ifications,  and  faithfully  supervise  the  constructon  of  a 
desired  building.  The  degree  of  technical  skill,  the 
breadth  of  accurate  information,  the  painstaking  foresight, 
the  intelligent  coordination,  the  amount  of  sheer  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  the  work  in  the  case  of  buildings  adapted  to  the 
complex  requirements  of  modern  life  are  wholly  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  building  public. 

The  compensation  for  work  of  ordinary  size,  such  as 
must  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  average  prac¬ 
titioner,  is  wholly  inadequate,  if  the  work  be  intelligently 
and  thoroughly  done.  The  conscientious,  hard  working 
architect,  endowed  with  a  fair  degree  of  talent,  usually  gets 
from  his  profession  an  income  less  than  the  earnings  of  a 
small  contractor.  At  the  minimum  rates,  established  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  few  architects  to-day 
acquire  a  competency  for  old  age.  Yet  the  public  regards 
these  absurdly  low  rates  as  exorbitantly  high. 

Not  only  is  the  remuneration  inadequate  to  the  skill  re¬ 
quired  and  the  actual  labor  expended,  but  it  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  responsibility  placed  on  the  architect — 
to  what  may  be  called  the  moral  risk  involved;  for,  in 
a  sense  an  architect  should  be  morally  if  not  legally,  a 

*Letters  written  to  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
and  included  in  a  newspaper  article  on  “The  Architect.” 
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and  while  the  company  is  cutting  more  than  twice  as  much 
guarantor  of  the  technical  quality  of  his  work.  And  such 
a  guarantee  is  absurd,  when  the  man  on  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  for  both  plan  and  execution  gets  a  bare 
pittance  for  his  pains. 

The  public,  having  only  a  vague  comprehension  of  the 
skill  and  training  required  to  cope  with  technical  difficulties, 
and  being  unable  to  judge  intelligently  of  artistic  quality, 
makes  scant  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  able, 
conscientious  architect  and  that  of  the  bungler  and  fakir. 
Necessarily  family  connections,  social  position,  friendship, 
and  the  like,  play  a  considerable  part  in  securing  business 
for  a  professional  man.  It  frequently  results  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  public  mind,  noted  above,  that  the  selection  of 
an  architect  quite  lacking  in  professional  merit  is  made 
merely  because  he  is  an  acquaintance,  or  is  a  good  fellow, 
or  is  in  one’s  set  or  has  “a  pull.”  From  this  fact  also  it 
follows  that  an  undue  premium  is  placed  on  such  adventi¬ 
tious  qualities  as  “personal  magnetism,”  and  ability  “to 
hustle,”  at  the  expense  of  the  man  who  either  cannot  or 
will  not  “work”  people  and  who  depends  for  recognition 
solely  on  professional  merit.  It  therefore  not  infrequently 
happens  that  a  first-class  man  has  a  reputation  among 
his  confreres  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  practice,  and  that  he  may  in  fact  have  an  absurdly  small 
income. 

This  lack  of  status  and  of  adequate  public  comprehen¬ 
sion  leads  people  to  demand  of  architects,  without  renum¬ 
eration,  sketches  that  largely  solve  the  plan  problem  and 
determine  the  main  lines  of  the  design;  and  similarly  to 
expect  architects  to  compete  without  pay  save  to  the  one 
who  chances  to  please.  If  the  self-respecting  architect  ac¬ 
cedes  to  the  demand  for  an  unpaid,  catch-as-catch-can 
competition,  not  judged  by  experts,  he  is  handicapped  by 
being  placed  in  competition  with  those  who  make  catchy 
meretricious  designs,  or  who  willfully  deceive  as  to  prob¬ 
able  cost,  and  who  thereby  seem  to  offer  more  for  the 
money. 

An  e\  il  which  runs  parallel  with  this  is  the  inclination  of 
this  same  class  of  architects  to  “cut  under”  in  the  matter  of 
compensation,  and  the  unpaid  competition  results  in  its 
capture  by  the  man  who  will  charge  the  least  for  his  plans, 
or  has  De  most  influence  with  the  committee. 

The  complexity  of  modern  life  as  echoed  in  modern 
buildings  is  so  great  that  the  work  of  the  conscientious  arch¬ 
itect  is  arduous  and  wearing  in  the  extreme,  if  he  faith¬ 
fully  tries  to  be  and  to  continue  reasonably  well  posted  on 
the  technical  processes  that  enter  into  the  buildings  he  is 
called  upon  to  erect.  His  leisure  will  be  proportioned  to 
his  neglect  of  things  he  ought  to  know  and  to  do —  an 
unfortunate  situation  for  a  conscientious  man,  but  inherent 
in  the  situation  of  the  smaller  architect  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  specialized  depart¬ 
mental  heads. 


REDWOOD,  CALIFORNIA’S  UNIQUE 
LUMBER.* 

BY  E.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

ERY  unique  in  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  world  stands  California.  She  alone 
of  all  the  timber  producing  lands  sends 
forth  to  the  marts  of  the  world  the  red¬ 
wood.  This  newest  of  all  lumbers 
comes  from  the  oldest  of  all  trees.  It  comes  from  a  tree 
of  a  forgotten,  former  era  in  the  world’s  history.  Stand¬ 
ing  alone  of  its  kind,  no  living  representative  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  outside  the  borders  of  this  State,  where 
t  has  survived  the  cataclysms  which  destroyed  all  its 
fellows  in  the  vast  tracts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Spitzber- 
gen,  on  the  European  continent,  and  Alaska,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  on  this.  In  those  countries  are  to  be 
found  the  fossils  of  the  cretaceous  period  which  show 
that  at  some  former  age  the  sequoia  had  its  being  else¬ 
where  than  on  the  Pacific  Slope  of  California. 

True  there  is  a  tree  in  Japan  which  claims  kinship  to 
the  sequoia,  but  the  relationship,  if  any  exists,  is  so  distant 
that  it  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  lordly  trees  of  the 
Golden  State  who  rear  their  heads  in  the  cloud,  and  send 
their  roots  into  the  soils  of  past  centuries. 

In  a  belt  300  miles  long,  survive  the  forests  through 
whose  isles  once  roamed  the  prehistoric  mammoth,  the 
cave  bear,  and  the  three-toed  horse.  What  stories  could 
these  trees  reveal  to  the  delver  into  the  past  were  but  the 
power  of  speech  given,  or  better  were  it  to  say,  could  the 
language  of  their  whispering  tops  be  understood.  Who 
can  tell  what  has  passed  since  the  day  when  this  giant  of 
the  forest  started  from  the  ground  a  bright  green  shoot? 
Nations  have  changed,  dynasties  have  risen  and  fallen, 
human  history  and  earth’s  geography  have  been  as  the 
rolling  waves  of  the  sea,  beside  the  lives  of  these  mysterious 
relics  of  the  past. 

Here  dwells  mystery.  But  the  iconoclastic  hand  of 
man  has  torn  the  veil  and  commerce  is  driving  back  the 
shade  into  the  region  whence  it  came,  and  sending  to  the 
busy  haunts  of  man  those  patriarchs  of  the  tree  world  with 
their  traditions  of  the  beginning  of  time. 

Thirty-seven  mills,  cutting  375,000,000  feet  annually, 
are  eating  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  great  redwood 
forests  of  California,  and  the  question  is  frequently  asked: 
How  long  will  it  last?  A  bit  of  history  may  be  the  best 
answer  to  that  question. 

One  big  lumbering  company,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
thought  it  had  all  its  timber  cut,  and  began  to  look  around 
for  other  tracts.  That  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 


♦Reprinted  from  “For  California’’  issued  by  the  California 
Promotion  Committee  to  bring  the  superior  excellencies 
and  great  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  coast  woods  before 
eastern  architects.  See  article  on  Washington  Fir  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  number. 
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lumber  today  as  it  was  then  the  tract  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
Indeed  conservative  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  redwood  forests  of  California,  at  the  present  rate  of 
cutting,  will  last  fully  250  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  an  average  of  50,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre  of  red¬ 
wood  forest,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
these  big  trees  contain  even  more  than  that  amount.  One 
tree  alone  had  66,500  feet  cut  from  it. 

One  of  the  old  stories  told  around  lumbering  camps 
regarding  the  size  of  these  big  redwoods  is  that  of  a 
chopper  who  selected  a  tree  and  began  work  on  one  side 
of  it.  After  he  had  been  cutting  for  a  week,  he  chanced 
to  stroll  around  to  the  other  side  and  there  found  a  man 
who  had  been  cutting  for  eight  days  on  the  same  tree. 

The  real  “big  trees”  of  California  are  the  Sequoia 
Gigantea,  but  they  do  not  furnish  the  true  redwood  lumber. 
The  gigantea  wood  is  brittle  and  is  not  near  so  suitable 
for  lumber  as  the  Sequoia  Sempervirens,  from  which  the 
redwood  lumber  is  cut.  But  the  sempervirens  is  no  infant 
in  size,  as  some  there  are  fully  fifty  feet  in  circumference, 
with  tops  towering  300  feet  above  the  ground.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  bark  on  a  good  sized  redwood  is 
twelve  inches  thick,  some  idea  can  be  had  as  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  tree  proper. 

These  redwoods  grow  from  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south  to 
the  Oregon  line  on  the  north,  and  as  a  rule  are  scattered 
in  forests  or  groves,  dotting  the  hills  and  mountain  slopes 
with  patches  of  vivid  green  against  the  prevailing  brown. 
The  greatest  quantity  is  to  be  found  in  the  northern  counties 
of  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  vast  lumbering  interests  of  the  State  lie, 
so  far  as  the  redwood  is  concerned. 

Redwood,  being  a  new  lumber,  has  not  yet  won  its 
way  among  builders  of  other  States  and  other  lands,  but 
it  is  fast  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  stable  of  all 
timbers.  Where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or 
with  the  weather  there  is  no  other  lumber  that  can  equal 
it  for  lasting  quality.  It  may  be  said  that  the  red  cedar  and 
the  cypress  are  almost  as  good.  Redwood,  is  practically 
indestructible  in  the  ground,  or  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the 
forest  of  Northern  California  lies  to-day  a  huge  redwood 
trunk  which  some  ancient  tornado  sent  crashing  to  the 
ground.  On  the  fallen  trunk  is  growing  a  spruce  tree, 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  fully  one  hundred  years  old. 
This  tree  has  grown  on  top  of  the  fallen  trunk,  its  roots 
dividing  and  extending  down  on  each  side  of  the  prostrate 
giant,  holding  it  in  a  living  embrace.  This  fallen  redwood 
tree  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  has  lain  for  more  than  a  century  its  wood  is  as 
sound  as  any  of  the  recently  felled  trees. 

This  fact  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  lasting  quality. 
But  there  are  other  qualities  which  make  this  lumber  as 
especially  suitable  for  building  purpose,  not  alone  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  especially  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  depredations  of  certain  insects  make 


house  building  something  to  be  dreaded.  The  white  ant, 
that  terror  of  the  tropical  countries,  and  especially  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  does  not  touch  the  redwood,  and  this 
fact  has  brought  about  quite  a  trade  between  California 
and  the  insular  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  making  cabinets 
and  boxes  for  the  keeping  of  records. 

What  makes  redwood  especially  suitable  for  building 
purposes,  and  for  shingles  is  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
incombustible.  To  those  who  have  used  redwood  for 
kindling  this  may  sound  as  drawing  the  long  bow,  but  as 
there  is  no  pitch  in  redwood,  it  will  not  carry  fire  when 
there  is  the  slightest  moisture  in  it.  For  casing  work  for 
doors,  for  windows,  and  for  all  places  where  unchang- 
ableness  is  a  necessity  redwood  is  the  best  of  all  lumber. 
When  it  is  once  seasoned  it  neither  shrinks  nor  swells.  It 
can  be  wet  for  weeks  without  the  calipers  showing  the 
slightest  change  in  dimension.  This  feature  makes  it 
especially  adaptable  for  pattern  work,  as  it  neither  warps 
nor  shrinks  and  the  iron  moulder  will  always  find  his 
casting  exactly  of  the  proper  size. 

Its  resistance  to  weather  and  the  action  of  the  elements 
makes  it  especially  suitable  for  railroad  ties,  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  timber  are  being  cut  for  this  purpose. 

The  bulk  of  the  lumber  cut  is  distributed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  other  countries  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  material,  and  already  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  sending  in  large  orders  for  it.  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  are  calling 
for  it,  and  as  it  comes  into  general  use  it  will  vie  with 
all  other  lumber  in  the  market.  So  far  the  price  has  kept 
low,  the  average  for  this  valuable  product  of  California 
being  $22  a  thousand. 


CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB  EXHI¬ 
BITION. 

HE  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Chicago  Architectural  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Institute  at 
Chicago  on  March  29th  to  April  I  8th 
inclusive,  and  will  include  works  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  allied  arts.  Exhibits 
will  be  received  up  to  March  9th  and  discharged  April 
2.0th. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  architectural  clubs,  and  as  its  exhi¬ 
bitions  have  been  representative  of  the  architectural  art  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty  years,  it  has  always 
been  fortunate  in  receiving  the  thorough  co-operation  of 
those  in  the  profession  whose  desire  for  its  advancement 
more  than  offsets  the  trouble  entailed  in  preparing  and  for¬ 
warding  designs.  As  this  will  be  the  only  exhibition  this 
year  in  the  west,  like  that  of  the  New  York  Architectural 
League  now  being  held  in  the  east,  every  member  of  the 
profession  east  or  west  should  aim  to  be  represented  by 
his  best  work  in  this  exhibition. 
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Exhibits  will  be  collected  at  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
New  York  and  exhibitors  notifying  the  committee  will  be 
advised  as  to  what  date  and  by  whom  their  exhibits  will 
be  collected.  Exhibitors  at  other  points  will  send  their  ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  agents  of  the  club  at  these  points  and  the  club 
will  bear  the  expense,  though  the  expense  attending  ship¬ 
ment  of  other  exhibits  will  be  borne  by  the  exhibitor. 

The  value  of  these  exhibitions  is  two  fold,  in  that  it 
brings  the  best  in  architectural  design  before  the  public 
and,  more  important,  it  gives  the  profession  an  opportunity 
that  is  obtained  so  perfectly  in  no  other  way  of  examining 
the  work  of  their  confreres. 

While  the  convention  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
America  brought  many  of  the  profession  to  New  York 
and  the  opening  cf  the  League  Exhibition  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this,  architects  in  other  cities  should  not  only 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  Chicago  and  this  exhibition,  but  to 
as  large  an  extent  as  possible  take  the  designing  members 
of  the  o*fice  force  with  them,  so  that  the  exeoense  and  trou¬ 
ble  undertaken  bv  the  club  will  find  its  full  recompense  in 
the  exhibition  fulfilling  its  object,  which  is  to  educate  and 
elevate  as  well  as  promote  an  enthusiasm  for  architectural 
art. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

PITTSRURG  CHAPTER  A.  T.  1 . 

A  competition  has  been  announced  by  the  Pittsb”r<?h 
ChaDter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  which 
$300  in  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  designs 
submitted  under  the  head  of  “domestic  architecture.” 

1  he  prize  is  to  be  called  “The  Traveling  Scholar=hiD 
in  Architecture  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.” 

The  scholarship  is  made  nossible  by  the  efforts  of  the 
chapter  and  the  generosity  of  a  local  patron  of  art.  The 
committee  of  the  local  chapter  in  charge  of  the  scholarship 
competition  is  composed  of  Architects  C.  M.  Bartberger, 
F.  A.  Russel,  C.  A.  MacClure,  C.  T.  ingham,  E.  B.  Lee, 
and  George  Orth  the  president  of  the  chapter. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  BEAUX  ARTS  ARCHITECTS. 

Circulars  of  information  giving  in  detail  the  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  educational  movement  of  the  Society  of  Beaux 
Arts  Architects  are  too  extended  for  reproduction  but  are 
sent  to  those  who  are  interested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  principal  prize  in  the  competitions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  society  is  called  the  Paris  prize  and  gives  the 
winner,  by  authorization  of  the  French  government  the 
privilege  of  following  the  lectures  and  taking  part  in  the 
competitions  of  the  first-class  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  quarterly  during  his 
stay  abroad,  which  is  two  years  and  one-  half. 

The  Pupin  prizes  of  fifty  and  twenty-five  dollars  are 
given  for  the  best  designs  for  ornamental  treatment  of  some 
scientific  appliance,  and  the  Warren  prizes  of  fifty  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  most  successful  solution  of  a 


problem  in  planning.  I  he  system  upon  which  these 
competitions  are  conducted  are  interesting  and  effective, 
both  in  the  chances  given  to  win  valuable  prizes  and  in 
the  educational  benefit  derived  from  the  competitions  by 
every  draftsman  who  takes  part  in  them. 

WASHINGTON  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB. 

The  Christmas  celebration  of  the  Washington  Archi¬ 
tectural  club,  resembled  in  its  gaity,  bright  satire  and 
humorous  performance,  those  early  days  of  the  Chicago 
club,  when  Enders,  “Billy”  Gibb,  the  Williamsons,  and 
a  dozen  or  more,  who  have  since  left  ideal  sketches  for  the 
practical  office  grind,  made  merry  at  the  club  celebrations. 
In  fact  the  doings  of  this  occassion  reads  like  an  antiquated 
program  of  that  famous  club  in  its  salad  days. 

There  was  an  overture  and  after  this  had  been  concluded 
there  was  something  doing  all  the  evening.  Those  who 
appeared  on  the  program  were  Michael  Dolan,  who 
elicited  much  appreciation  for  his  singing  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Shamrock.”  Mr.  Jinx  was  well  received  in  his 
presentation  of  “  The  Soldier’s  Toast.”  The  vagaries  of 
a  drunkard’s  life  was  the  motif  of  a  clever  bit  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Wolfsteiner  looked  after  ’cello  selections  in 
good  style.  Prof.  Ruhlmann  as  a  prestigitator  performed 
tricks  with  playing  cards,  and  a  quintet,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Brooks,  McAllister,  Potter,  Stone  and  Welsh, 
evidenced  both  discrimination  and  zeal  in  their  number. 
There  was  a  hodge-podge  of  “musical  bric-a-brac”  by 
William  V.  Price,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  feature? 
of  the  evening  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  foibles  and 
vanities  of  a  number  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Club.  Floyd  Featherstone  happily  entertained  with  banjo 
selections,  while  the  vocal  efforts  of  Charles  Bartlett  were 


Ladies  Desk  for  Mrs.  E.  S.  Carpenter 
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much  appreciated.  Wm.  Claybough  gave  a  refreshing 
interpretation  of  songs. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Kort  Berle,  late  of  the  supervis¬ 
ing  architect’s  office  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  now 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Barber  &  Ross,  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  loving  cup.  The  token  was  an  expression 
of  esteem  from  the  employes  of  the  architect’s  office  to  Mr. 
Berle,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  a  felicitous  speech  by 
Capt.  F.  B.  Wheaton,  architect  of  the  War  Department, 
who  was  until  recently  also  connected  with  the  office 
from  which  the  gift  was  sent.  Mr.  Berle,  who  seemed 
taken  unawares,  responded  with  much  feeling. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  delegates  of  the  club  to  the 
convention  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America,  the 
next  convention  of  the  League  will  be  held  at  Washington 
in  May  1907. 

OBITUARY. 

FREDERICK  TALMAGE  TOWNE. 

When,  full  of  years,  with  a  record  of  works  through 
which  humanity  has  advanced  and  society  has  been  eleva¬ 
ted,  the  end  comes  to  a  man’s  life  work,  the  sorrow  of  the 
living  is  assuaged  by  his  works  that  still  exist  and  speak. 
But  when  one  who  has,  through  a  peculiar  and  para¬ 
mount  adaptability,  reached  a  place  where  the  future 
stretches  out  in  fields  of  practical  usefulness,  is  taken  away, 
then  the  loss  seems  irreparable.  Such  an  one  was  Freder¬ 
ick  Talmage  Towne,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  this  young  man  who  died  on 
February  4th,  was  the  natural  successor  to  one  who  has 
done  as  much  for  his  time  as  any  in  the  history  of  our  me¬ 
chanical  activities;  who  has  made,  not  two,  but  many  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but  that  he, 
in  himself,  destined  to  carry  along  the  work  of  others, 
not  so  much  adding  to  as  perpetuating  the  standard  of 
perfection  reached,  was  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years 
cut  off  from  further  usefulness. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Towne, 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Works, 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Towne  was  born  in  Stamford,  March  5,  1872, 
and  after  preparatory  courses  in  Stamford  schools  and  St. 
Mark’s  School,  Southboro,  Mass.,  entered  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  leaving  col¬ 
lege  he  entered  the  works  in  Stamford  and  regularly 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  various  departments, 
studying  the  business  and  methods  of  management,  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  qualifying-  himself  intelligently  to 
make  a  specialty  of  a  business  then  highly  specialized, 
i  he  course  in  mechanical  engineering  he  had  chosen  with 
speiial  reference  to  this  particular  work.  The  business 
of  manufacturing  logically  divides  itself  into  two  grand  di- 
Aisions,  mechanical  and  commercial,  or  distribution  of  the 
product.  Mr.  Towne  chose  the  technical  part  through 


taste  and  inclination,  specializing  to  fit  himself  for  it.  At 
the  lime  be  had  fairly  qualified  himself  for  serious  work 
in  the  Yale  &  Towne  works  his  father,  Henry  R.  Towne, 
was  still  living  in  Stamford,  and  he  became  his  father’s 
assistant.  Later,  when  his  father  transferred  his  residence 
from  Stamford  to  New  York,  in  order  more  effectively 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  company  from  its  general 
offices,  which  were  also  transferred  at  about  the  same 
time  to  New  York,  he  became  first  the  assistant  general 
superintendent  and  finally  the  general  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  entire  management  of  the  company’s  plant 
and  responsible  therefor  directly  to  the  president,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  and  ably  filled  during  the  past  six  or 
seven  years. 

In  the  management  of  these  works  in  which  the  high¬ 
est  mechanical  and  technical  skill  is  required  in  every 
department,  and  where  each  workman  is  in  specific 
knowledge  the  peer  of  those  who  direct  them,  this  young 
man  was  a  recognized  leader,  by  right  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  with  every  employe.  He  possessed  good 
judgment,  skill,  perfect  self  control  and,  above  all,  a 
sense  of  justice  that  was  recognized  and  trusted  by  all 
who  were  under  him.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  not  only  in  an  official  but  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  duty  to  other  men,  which  was  unquestionably 
a  factor  in  making  him  so  active  in  numerous  outside 
matters,  as  well  as  those  pertaining  to  his  vocation. 

Mr.  Towne  was  one  of  the  earliest  officers  and  a 
member  of  the  administrative  council  of  the  National 
Founders’  Association,  first  its  vice-president  and  then 
president  in  1 902-3,  always  manifesting  a  deep  interest 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  useful  or- 
ganizaton.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  all  local  affairs 
in  Stamford  and  recently  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Appropriation,  the  chief  local  governing  body. 

He  was  a  vestryman  in  St.  John’s  Church.  With 
some  others  he  was  a  promoter  and  worker  in  night  schools 
for  boys  and  had  been  leader  and  chief  organizer  of  all 
welfare  work  in  the  Yale  &  T  owne  plant,  in  the  sense 
of  cultivating  a  warm  interest  in  the  health,  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  large  body  of  employes,  including  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  night  classes,  in  which  there  are  about  50 
students,  who  met  in  a  room  provided  by  the  company 
and  under  the  charge  of  competent  instructors.  There 
are  also  other  courses  of  instruction  for  young  men  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  of  the  company  and  desiring  to  qualify 
either  for  mechanical  or  commercial  positions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  these  courses  taking  four  years  to  complete.  It  was 
while  addressing  the  assembled  workmen,  that  he  was 
stiicken,  literally  dying  in  harness.  Almost  his  last 
words  were  intended  to  convey  to  employes  that  it  was 
the  company’s  desire,  as  it  was  his  personally,  for  closer 
sympathy  and  mutual  interest  between  employers  and 
employes  and  the  good  will  of  all  personally  under  him. 
It  was  a  grand  and  fitting  close  to  a  useful  and  noble  life. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Colonial  details  that  are  chaste  and  suggestive  of  the 
best  features  of  that  style  are  shown  in  the  hall  design  by 
F.  S.  Barnum,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  doorway  illustrated. 

Among  the  better  class  of  commercial  buildings  recently 
erected  in  St.  Louis,  the  Peters  Shoe  Company’s  build¬ 
ing  by  Isaac  Taylor  is  distinctive  as  a  type  of  this  class 
of  composition. 

f  wo  bank  interiors,  one  by  Isaac  Taylor,  for  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company,  and  one  by  Eames  and  Young 
for  the  Mississippi  Trust  Company,  both  in  St.  Louis,  il¬ 
lustrate  two  solutions  of  the  same  problem  in  the  designing 
of  bank  interiors,  both  for  practical  utility  and  business 
convenience  and  in  the  architectural  effect  obtained  in  plan 
and  detail. 

The  trollying  of  Lake  Minnetonka  from  Minneapolis, 
has  led  to  the  establishing  on  the  largest  of  the  lake  islands, 
an  amusement  park  that  will  vie  in  size  and  variety  of 
pleasures  presented,  with  any  similar  park  in  the  country. 
The  drawings  presented  by  Keith  &  Gillette,  associate 
architects,  of  Minneapolis,  are  preliminary,  but  as  the  im¬ 
provement  is  now  under  way  to  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  opening-  of  the  summer  season,  they  are  fairly  correct. 

Three  residences  in  plaster  cast,  illustrating  three  distinct 
types  of  design  executed  in  this  material  are  shown.  Two 
views  of  the  residence  of  General  Otis,  W.  F.  Krempell, 
architect,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Moore,  (both  of  Los  Angeles,) 
Hunt  &  Eager,  architects,  and  that  at  Seattle  for  J.  B. 
Howe,  J.  E.  Blackwell,  architect,  all  show  a  peculiar 
refinement  in  composition  that  is  full  of  good  taste  and 
restraint. 

The  luxurious  semitropical  surroundings  of  the  residence 
for  A.  S.  Vermillion  at  Los  Angeles,  Hunt  &  Eager, 
architects,  form  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  residence, 
the  effect  being  added  to  by  the  broad  lawn  between  the 
house  and  boulevard.  The  dining  room  interior  with  its 
rich  timber  work  design  and  decorations  and  proportion¬ 
ately  designed  fireplace,  is  not  too  elaborate  to  be  homelike 
and  attractive. 

l  he  two  windows  by  the  artist  Joseph  Lauber,  of  New 
York,  which  are  presented  in  this  issue  are  placed  in 
prominent  New  York  churches.  That  entitled  “Christ’s 
Admonition  to  Thomas,”  in  the  Church  of  Ascension,  is 
made  entirely  of  American  opalescent  glass,  all  gradations 
of  color  selected  from  varicolored  glass  and  closely  leaded. 
The  problem  of  color-harmony  was  made  more  difficult 
by  the  brick  wall  of  an  adjoining  house  obstructing  the  light. 
I  he  only  portion  where  pigment  was  used  was  in  the 
leads  and  panels.  In  the  window  entitled  “Hope”  in  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  apply  as  in  the  other  window.  The  coloring-  of  this 
singularly  beautiful  conception  is  rich  and  deep,  the  soli¬ 
tary  star  of  hope  appearing  in  a  storm-swept  sky. 


SENATOR  COPPER’S  HOUSE. 

BY  WALLACE  IRWIN,  IN  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY. 

Senator  Copper,  of  Tonapah  Ditch, 

Made  a  clean  billion  in  minin’  and  sich, 

Hiked  for  Noo  York,  where  his  money  he  blew 
Buildin’  a  palace  on  Fift’  Avenoo. 

“How,”  sez  the  Senator,  “can  I  look  proudest? 

Build  me  a  house  that’ll  holler  the  loudest — 

None  o’  yer  slab-sided,  plain  mausoleums — 

Give  me  the  treasures  of  art  and  museums; 

Build  it  new-fangled,  scalloped  and  angled. 

Fine,  like  a  weddin’  cake  garnished  with  pills; 

Gents,  do  your  dooty — trot  out  yer  beauty, 

Give  me  my  money’s  worth — I’ll  pay  the  bills.” 

Forty-eight  architects  came  to  consult, 

Drawin’  up  plans  for  a  splendid  result; 

If  the  old  Senator  wanted  to  pay, 

1  hey’d  give  ’im  art  with  a  capital  A, 

Every  style,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Hindoos, 

Dago  front  porches  and  Siamese  windows, 

Japanese  cupolas  fightin’  with  Russian, 

Walls  Senegambian,  Turkish  and  Prussian; 

Pillars,  Ionic,  eaves,  Babylonic, 

Doors  cut  in  scallops,  resemblin’  a  shell: 

Roof  wuz  Egyptian,  gables  Caniptian, 

Whole  grand  effect,  when  completed,  wuz — hell! 

When  them  there  architects  finished  in  style. 

Forty-nine  sculptors  waltzed  into  the  pile. 

Swingin’  their  chisels  in  circles  and  lines. 

Carvin’  the  stonework  in  fancy  designs; 

Some  favored  animals — tigers  and  snakes; 

Some  favored  cookery — doughnuts  and  cakes, 

Till  the  whole  mansion  wuz  crusted  with  orn’ments, 
Cellar  to  garret  with  hamman  adornments — 

Lettuce  and  onions,  cupids  and  bunions, 

Fowls  o’  the  air  and  the  fish  o’  the  deep, 

Mermaids  and  dragons,  horses  and  wagons — 

Isn’t  no  wonder  the  neighbors  can’t  sleep! 

Senator  Copper,  with  pard’nable  pride, 

Showed  the  grand  house  where  he  planned  to  abide, 
Full  of  emotion,  he  scarcely  could  speak; 

“Can’t  find  its  like  in  Noo  York — it’s  uneek! 

See  the  variety,  size  and  alignment, 

Showin’  the  owner  has  wealth  and  refinement, 

Showin’  he’s  one  o’  the  tonier  classes — 

Who  can  help  seein’  my  house  when  he  passes? 
Windows  that  stare  at  you,  statoos  that  swear  at  you, 
Steeples  and  weather-vanes  pointin’  aloof ; 

Nothing  can  beat  it — just  to  complete  it 
Guess  I’ll  stick  gold-leaf  all  over  the  roof. 
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1 ,500  Schools 


Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the  tem¬ 
perature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  exces¬ 
sive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

?©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© ©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©< 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping  Machinery 

All  sizes  and  styles 
for  any  duty. 

SEND  for  CATALOG  R44G 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos. 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  HOISTS  BACK  GEARED  MOTORS 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  PUMPS  CONTRACTORS  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
New  York 
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<£tmtdarcT 

Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

is  supreme  in 

DESIGN,  QUALITY  AND  DURABILITY 

In  recognition  of  its  superiority  the  HONORABLE  JURY  OF  AWARDS  of  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904  3 

has  conferred  upon  ^taiufard'  Ware  which  was  exhibited  in  competition  with  all  $ 
other  sanitary  goods  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture,  the  highest  awards  and 
honors,  namely 

THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

Since  1893  c-Jvtaitdartf*  Ware  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  awards  at  every  ex- 
:  position,  nine  in  all.  Of  these  awards,  three  have  been  obtained  in  foreign  lands,  and 
six  in  the  United  States.  Each  award  constitutes  the  highest  official  honor  of  the  period. 

-Standard  Manila vp  TDfp.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  TJ.  H.  A. 
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New  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minneapolis 


Keasbey  & 
Mattison  Co’s 

85  Per  Cent 

MAGNESIA 

Used  on  Boilers  and  for 
Fire-proofing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful  building. 

Are  your  Boilers  covered, 
If  not,  why  not? 

See  us  for  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Goods. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  South  6th  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

W.  H.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  os  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


1  "  ■  V 

Trade 

THE  FAB=RI-KO=NA  MILLS 

Mark 

New  Things  for  the  Decorator. 

FIRST—  The  new  arrangement  for  Furnishing  Color 
Schemes  and  Decorative  Suggestions.  Write 

to  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  our  em¬ 
bossed  cards,  showing  woodwork  of  room 
in  proper  form  and  color,  and  our  method 
of  illustrating  by  them  authoritative 
schemes  of  decoration.  We  can  help 
you. 

SECOND-The  new  KLING  KONA  SIZE.  Does 
away  with  Paint  Removers.  Best  size 
for  general  use;  easiest  to  work,  most 
effective  and  economical.  Booklet  free. 

THIRD-  The  new  KLING  KO-NA  KALSOMINE 

Easy  to  work,  especially  over  ground 
with  suction;  goes  further  than  others; 
fine  for  stippling  and  blending  colors; 
sets  very  slowly;  “jells”  quickly;  pay 
you  to  try  it. 

For  full  information,  etc.,  address 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

37  Arch  Street.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


SELLING  AGENTS: 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

86-88  Worth  St.,  New  York  803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

328  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago  49  Second  St  ,  San  Francisco 

13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  E.  C  Eng. 


Drake  Mantel  sTHle  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  CG.W.RY. 


|  E.  W.  Kittredge,  Optician 


40  SO.  FIFTH  STREET 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

J  OPERA  GLASSES 


EG  ET  YOUR 

nvelopeS 

FIRST! 

QUALITY  TO  SUIT  QUALITY  OF  CATALOGUE 
WE  MAKE  THEM— ALL  KINDS 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 

Security  Envelope  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  QAIMTIMP 
and  EXTERIOR  I  AIN  I  INo 

2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  ’Phones - 1443 


Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  More  Varieties  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  Northwest 
Send  for  Samples 

MINNEAPOLIS  PAPER  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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TFST  in  Minneapolis  Paper  Warehouse 

I  LU  I  Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects  j*  John  Wunder,  Contractor 


I  TURNER  SYSTEM  Of  CONCRETE  j 

! 


STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 


Test  load  160  tons  of  cement  in  sacks.  Deflection  of  beam  almost  inappreci¬ 
able— less  than  1-64  inch  in  span  of  21  feet  and  six  inches. 

0.  A.  P.  TURNER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

816  Phoenix  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Two  Good  Things 
For  Builders 

Who  want  to  save  33}4  per  cent,  on  their 
fuel  bills,  and  have  a  cool  house  in  summer 
as  well  as  a  warm  one  in  winter,  are  our 

LITH  and  linofelt 

Used  between  walls  and  floors  these  materials  will 
make  your  buildings  absolutely  impervious  to  cold, 
heat  and  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  they’re 
antiseptic,  odorless  and  vermin  proof. 

it  Quickly  and  Easily  Applied  as  Building  Paper.  Write  for  Samples,  Etc. 

304  Great  Northern  Bldg.  UNION  FIORE  CO  .  Winona,  Minn. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the 

Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes. 

TAis  in  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 

CHICAGO  COMBINED  DRYER  AND  LAUNDRY  STOVE 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons,  Boils  Clothes,  and 
Dries  the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this  apparatus. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  OAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER, 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DBIEB  WOBES 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

C  Herbert  Smith  Acrt  Minneapolis  414  Hennepin  Ave., 

.  I  ICI  UCI  L  OlllllU,  /“V&L.,  and  St.  Paul  MINNEAPOLIS 


CABOT’S  EEL=GRASS  “QUILT” 

Sound-proof,  Heat-proof,  Decay-proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAHUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  insul¬ 
ator  and  deadener.  An  indestruct¬ 
ible  cushion  of  dead-air  spaces. 

George  H.  Lawes  &  Co. 

Agents 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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CELADON  TILES 

'T'HIS  material  is  the  Highest  grade  product  of  the  Roofing  Tile 
A  manufacturers  art.  Hitherto  price  has  prevented  the  use  of 
these  superior  tiles  on  any  but  the  costliest  buildings.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  through  largely  increased  facilities  and  quadrupled  capacity, 
are  now  able  to  make  inviting  proposals.  Today  they  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Roofing  Tiles  in  this  country.  They  produce  all 
the  classical  and  standard  shapes,  and  many  special  patterns.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  strictly  maintained.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Their  Handbook,  just  from  the  press,  is  a  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  of  roofing  tiles — a  reference  book  for  the  practicing 
architect,  covering  every  essential  feature  concerning  the  specification 
and  application  of  this  material.  Sent  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
architectural  profession  on  application. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURG 


rKno-Burn  Steel  Plastering  Lath 

is  the  Old  Reliable. 
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Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Company 


790  Old  Colony  Building.  CHICAGO.  IU. 

156  East  Third  St., )  GEO.  H.  LAWES  CO.  j  424  Boston  Block, 
bt.  Paul.  >  Agents.  )  Minneapolis. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN 
TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA 

ENAMELED  WORK  A 
SPECIALTY. 

CHICAGO. 
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Advertisers 


Page 

Architectural  Decorations. 

Architectural  Decorating  Co . 1\ 

Harold  Johnson. .2nd  page  of  cover 


Architectural  Iron  Work. 

Northwestern  Foundry . XIV 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co.... . • 

.  4th  Page  Cover  and  page  XIII 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . .  XX 

Variety  Mlg.  Co . XVI 

Asbestos  Pipe  Coverings. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co . XX 

Automatic  Heat  Regulators. 
Johnion  Service  Co . XIX 


Ball  Cocks. 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 


Bath  Room  Fixtures. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XiX 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.Co .  I 

Bath  Tub  Fixtures 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 

Bath  Tubs,  Porcelain  Enameled. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg  Co . XIX 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  1 


Boiler  Coverings. 

Keasby  *  Mattison . XX 

Brass  Goods,  (Plumbers.) 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co . XIX. 

Building  Stone. 


Kettle  River  QuarriesCo.. XXVIII 

Bricks  (Pressed.) 

Hebron  Fire  Ac  Pressed  Brick 

Co . XXIV 

Northwestern  Brick  Supply 
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Brick  Co . IV 

Fowler  &  Pay . XXVII 
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Bridge  Stone. 
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Bridge  Inspectors. 

Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co . II 

Builders’  Hardware. 

W.  K.  Morison  &  Co . XVIII 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . 
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Building  Paper. 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . XX 

Union  Fibre  Co . XXI 

Samuel  Cabot .  XXI 

McClellan  Paper  Co . XXVI 

Building  Materials 

Geo.  H.  Lawes*  Co . XXVI 
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United  States  Gypsum  Co . Ill 
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Union  Railway  Storage  Co . 
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Clothes  Dryer. 

Chicago  Clothes  Dryer  Co . XXI 

Colonial  Wood  Column  Mnfrs. 
Roll’s  Pa‘.  Lock  Joint  Co..  ..XXVI 

Henry  Sanders  Co . XXVI 

Composition  Ornaments. 
Architectural  Decorating  Co  ...  IV 
Harold  Johnson..  .2nd  page  of  cover 
Concrete  Chimney  Caps. 

American  Artificial  Stone  Co . IV 

Concrete  Steel  Construction. 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co . XII 

The  Turner  System . XXI 


Curbing  Stone. 

Kettle  River  Quarries  Co.. XXVIII 

Correspondence  School. 

American  School  of  Corres¬ 
pondence....  XXVIII  and  XXIX 


Closets. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co _  XIX 

Division  Wall  Doors. 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVI 

“Doors,  Steel  Rolling.” 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVI 

Drinking  Fountains. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

Drawing  Inks 

Chas.  M.  Higgins*  Co . XXVIII 

Envelope  Mfrs. 

Security  Envelope  Co . XX 

Electrical  Supplies. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XIX 

Elevator  Cars. 

Otis  Elevator  Co  .  . XXVII 

Electrical  Engineers 


Claussen,  Bursh  &  Pillsbury 
. XXXIV 

Elevator  Enclosures. 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental 


Works . XVIII 

Elevator  Mach,  and  Supplies. 

Lee  &  Hoff  Mfg.  Co . IV 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co . XIX 


Expanded  Metal. 

Imperial  Expanded  Metal  Co. 

. XXVII 

Northwestern  Expaudt-d 

Metal  Company . XXII 

Enameled  Iron,  Plumbers’  Ware. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

L.  Wolff  Mlg.  Co .  I 

Furniture. 

Wm.  A.  French  &  Co . XXIV 

).  S.  Bradstreet  &  Co . XXIV 

Faucets:  Cambination  Lavatory 
and  Bath. 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 

Fireproof  Doors. 

Fire  Proof  Door  Co . XXV 

Flooring. 

Osgood  &  Blodgett  Mfg.  Co . II 

The  I.  Stephenson  Co .  XIV 

John  C.  Hill  Co .  XIV 

Floor  Deafener. 

Samuel  Cabot . XXI 

Geo.  H.  Lawes  *  Co . XXVI 

Union  Fibre  Co . XXI 

Floor  Polish. 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish . XXIX 

Foundry. 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . 
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Crown  Iron  Works . XX 

Northwestern  Foundry . XIV 

Gas  Fixtures 

M.  J.  O’Neil .  Hand  XIV 

Hardware. 

W.  K.  Morisen  &  Co . XVIII 

Gardner  Hardware  Co . 
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Heat  Circulating  System. 

Johnson  Service  Co . XIX 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

Andrews  Heating  Co . XVII 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron  Co..  . .  II 

U.  S  Radiator  Co . XIV 

H.  Kelly  &  Co .  II 

W.  J.  Daly  Co . XVI 

American  Radiator  Co . IX 

The  Lennox  Furnace  Co .  XV 

J.  A.  Shogren . XXVI 

South  Park  Foundry  Co . XXX 

National  Brass  &  Metal  Co.. ..XXX 
Hollow  Blocks — Concrete. 

Ideal  Concrete  Machine  Com¬ 
pany . 4th  Page  Cover 

Mandt-Powell  Concrete  Mach, 
and  Foundry  Co . XV 

Horizontal  Folding  Doors. 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVI 

Inside  Sliding  Blinds. 

Wilier  Mfg.  Go . XXVII 

Interior  Decorators. 

Wm.  A.  French  &  Co . XXIV 

lohn  S.  Bradstreet  *  Co . XXIV’ 

Harry  B.  Cramer  *  Co . XX 

Interior  Woodwork 

W.  A.  French . XXIV 

Joist  Hangers. 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVI 

Laundry  Dryers. 

Chicago  Clothes  Dryer  Works. XXI 

Lead  Pipe. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co . XIX 


Laundry  Trays. 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray 

Co . XVII 

Laundry  Tubs,  Porcelain  En¬ 
ameled. 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  I 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

Lavatories.  Porcelain  Enameled. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  1 

Lavatory  Fixtures 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 

Lime. 

N.  W.  Lime  Co . IV 

Lumber  Manufacturers. 

Tlie  I.  Stephenson  Co . XIV 

John  C.  Hill  Lumber  Co . XIV 

Scott-Graff  Lumber  Co . XXIX 

Metaphones 

American  Metaphone  Co . XXX 

Mail  Chutes. 

Cutler  Mfg.  Co . XXIV 

Marble. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

Metal  Lath. 


Imperial  Expanded  Metal  Co. 
. XXVII 


Northw.  stern  Expanded 
Metal  Company . XXII 

Metal  Shingles. 

Cortright  Metal  Shingle  Co.. XXVII 

Mineral  Wool. 

Union  Fibre  Co . XXI 

Mantels 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XVII 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XX 

Marbles  and  Tiles 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co . XVII 

Drake  Mantel  &  Tile  Co . XX 

Ornamental  Iron  Mnfrs. 

Flour  Citv  Ornamental  Iron 
Works.' . XV11I 

Optician. 

E.  W.  Kittredge . XX 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

John  S.  Bradstreet  *  Co . XXIV 

Harry  B.  Cramer  Co . XX 

Pipe  Coverings. 

Keasby  &  Mattison . XX 

Plate  Glass. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co . XXVI 

Paint  Manufacturers 
Adams  &  Eline  Mfg  Co . Ill  . 

Plumbers. 

W.  J.  Da.y  Co . XXVI 

M.  J.  O’Neil . 11  and  XIV 

Plumbing  Supplies. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  1 

Union  Brass  Works  Co  ...  .  XVI 
National  Brass  &  Metal  Co...  .XXX 

Plumbers'  Ware,  Porcelain 

Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co . XIX 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co .  I 

Prisms  Lights. 

American  Bar  Lock  Co . 
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American  Luxfier  Prism  Co.  ..XXV 

Polish  for  Interior  Woodwork. 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polish . XXIX 

Paving  Stone. 

Kettle  River  Quarries  Co..  ..XXVIII 

Radiators. 

Kellogg.  Mackay  Cameron  Co. . .  II 
S.  Park  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co. .  XXX 


U.  S.  Radiator  Co . XVIII 

American  Radiator  Co . XI 

Range  Closets. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co _ XIX 

Refrigerators. 


White  Enm’l  Refrigerator  Co  XVII 
Brunswick  Reiligerating  Co. .XXIX 

Roofers  and  Roofing  Materials. 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co. ..XXVIII 


Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co . XXII 

Samuel  Cabot . XXI 

Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co  .XXVII 

St.  John  &  Parquist . XXVIII 

Minnesota'  Rooting  *  Cornice 

Works . XXIV 

Minneapolis  Paper  Co . . .XX 

W.  S.  Mott  &  Co . Ill 


Railroads. 

Pages.  .XXXI  to  XXXIV  inclusive 


Roofing  Papers. 

Minneapolis  .Taper  Co . XX 

McClellan  Paper  Co . XXX 

Roofing  Tiles. 

Celadon  RooringTile  Co . XXII 

Ludiwici  Roofing  Tile  Co. ..  XX  VIII 

Reinforced  Concrete  Steel 
Construction. 

C.  A.  P.  Turner . XXI 

Sanitorium. 

The  Hudson  Sanitorinm.. XXXIV 
Steel  Metal  Frame  Screens 

John  B.  Harker . XIV 

Screens. 

Baker’s  Rustless  Metal . XIV 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds. 

Osgood  *  Blodgett  Mfg.  Co .  II 

Sanitary  Supplies. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co...  XIX 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.....  .  I 

Sanitary  Wood  Work. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

Scales. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co . XIX 

Sheathing  Quilts. 

Samuel  Cabot . XXI 

Union  Fibre  Co . .XXI 

Shellac  Manufacturers. 

Standard  Varnish  Works . XIV 

Shingle  Stains. 

Samuel  Cabot . XXI 

Shower  Bath  Devices 
Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 

Showers,  Permanent  and  Port¬ 
able. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co . XIX 

“Shutters,  Steel  Rolling.” 

Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVI 

Sidewalk  Lights 
American  Luxfer  Prisms  Co  ..XXV 
Sinks,  Porcelain  Enameled. 
Standard  Sanitary  M  fg.  Co ....  XIX 
L.  Wolff  M  fg.  Co .  I 

Stained  Glass  Manufacturers. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  .XXVI 
Stone. 

Breen  Stone  Co . . XXVII 

Wm.  Penn  *  Co . XXX 

Fowler  &  Pay . XXVII 

C.  W.  Babcock  &  Co . XXIX 

Structural  Iron  Works 

Northwestern  Foundry . XIV 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Company _ 

. ..  4th  page  cover  and  page  XIII 

Terra  Cotta. 

Northwestern  TerraCotta  Co  XXII 

Underwriters’  Fire  Doors. 


Variety  Mfg.  Co . XVI 

Urinals,  Porcelain  Enameled. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  ..  XIX 
L.  Wolff  Mfg.Co .  I 

Valves:  Anti  scalding  Shower. 

Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 

Varnishes. 

Standard  Varnish  Co . XIV 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co . . XIV 

Vault  Lights. 

American  Bar  Lock  Co . 
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American  I.uxifer  Prism  Co. ..  XXV 
Vlmometers. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co _ XIX 

Wholesale  Paper. 

McClellan  Paper  Co .  XXX 

Wastes;  Adjustable,  Basin. 
Union  Brass  Works  Co . XVI 

Wall  Coverings. 

H  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co . XX 

Wall  Decorations. 

H.  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co . XVI 

Wall  Ties. 

McDowell  Mfg.Co . XXIX 

Window  Cords. 

Samson  Cordage  Works  . XXIX 

Wire  Screens 

Wilber  Manufacturing  Co. .XXVII 
John  B.  Harker . XIV 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Wm.  A.  French  &  Company 

6th  and  Cedar  Streets 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations. 
Fine  Furniture  and  Upholstering. 
Davenports  a  Specialty. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


WHY? 

Are  Mont  ol  the  Leading:  Architects  ol  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North* 
west  Specifying: 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St. 
Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  ond  we  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  , 

I _ _ _ I 
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Richardson 

Doors 

Make  each  room  a 
separate  building. 


"Richardson 

Doors” 


For  Court  Houses, 
Hospitals,  Office 
Buildings, 
Schools,  Theaters, 
Warehouses,  etc. 


Richardson 

Doors 

used  throughout 
this  hospital. 


"Richardson” 

Standard  Doors 
are  Seamless  Pan¬ 
eled,  Wood  Core 
Metal  covered,  fin¬ 
ished  i  nOld  Cop- 
per,  Brass  or 
painted. 

SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


COPPER  ENTRANCE— Groves  L.  D.  S.  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
F.  M.  Ulmer  ®  Sons,  Architects 

FIRE  PROOF  DOOR  CO.  Minneapolis 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

-  IN  - 

Re-lnforced  Concrete  Setting 


BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 

j* 

No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 

j* 

Great  strength  and 
durability. 


Rangomb  System 


“Luxfer  Blank 
Tile” 

j» 

All  Steel  enbedded  in 
Concrete. 

j* 

Waterproof  and  free 
from  condens  tion. 

& 

Note  the  twisted  Ten¬ 
sion  Rods  shown  in 
illustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

HOME  OFFICE 

160  Fifth  Are.,  NEW  YORK  346  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  627  Ryan  Building,  ST.  PAUL 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

. .  . =====  -  —  MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF  =~~ ■'  —  ~ 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 


Bent  Plate  Glass,  Heavy  Glass  for  Floors  and  Skylights,  Art  Glass. 


Manufacturers  CAR.RARA  G  L \S S 


a  new  product  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and 
impervious  to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wains¬ 
coting  and  Walls. 


A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 


LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


Our  twenty  warehouses  where  heavystocks  in  all  these  lines  are  kept,  are 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 


DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH.  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY.  Fifth  and  Wyandott  sts. 
BALTiMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  631  Fulton  St. 

PHIL’PHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg..  Arch  &  11th  Sts. 
DAVENPORT.  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  149-51.53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10  12  Hainey  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32  34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM.  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING. 


Estimates  on  New  and  Old  work 
cheerfully  given  when  desired. 


1416  HENNEPIN  AVENUE 


T.  C.  Phon  e  1057 


W.  J.  DALY  COMPANY 

PLUMBING 

Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heating 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new  and  old  work. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Telephone  245.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


\ 


\ 

1 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL'S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


Western 

Agent, 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

K.  F.  LOTT, 


627-C  Ryan  Building, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


I. astern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  ’’H’ 


LAWES  &  CO 


AGENTS  FOR 


Cabot’s  Creoso'e  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt 
Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 

Celadon  Coy’s  Roofing  and  Promenade  Tiles 
Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters 
Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions 


Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  M.tal  Wall  Plugs 
Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties 
Dodge's  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 
Dehydratine  Damp  Proofing 

N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  Etc. 


We  carry  in  .Stock  Cabot’s  .Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Corner 
W  all  Ties,  Mineral  Wool,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


L 


Residence  Phone  T.  C.  6036  Park 
Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  Main  234 


Phone  T.  C.  60,  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 

ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
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KASOTA  STONE 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone 


Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

Kasota,  Minn.  620  Germania  Life  Bldg.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Everywhere 


Catalogues 

Upon 

Request 


INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding— Folding — Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 


HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


- -gaS/ 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Passenger 
and  Freight 


ELEVATORS 


‘THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Minneapolis  Office:  GUARANTY  LOAN  BUILDING 


St.  Paul  Office:  GILFILLAN  BLOCK 


Needs  no  fur¬ 
ring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains 
it  everlastingly. 


Fits  perfectly 
into  or  around 
depressions  or 
projections; 
never  rusts ; 
is  the  hight  of 
fire  protection. 


SEND  OR  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER 
PARTICULARS. 


♦  Tel.  Harrison  3678 
j  Automatic  4670 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 


PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Express 


QUARRIES,  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 

OFFICE,  400-404  ONEIDA  BLOCK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


c WE  MANUFACTURE  PRESSED  BRICK l 

L - IN - 

C  Light  Shades,  Cream,  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled  ^ 

C  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  jt  Red  ^ 

C  or  Buif  Common  Brick  Bay  View  White  Lime  j 

C  LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 


£  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


A 

Spokane,  Washington,  f 
_  _  _  _  _  » 


ST.  JOHN  &  BARQU  1ST  GO. 


1  Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and  Steel  Geillngs 

Let  us  Estimate  tor  You 

4i8  West  Eighth  St.  DES  MOINES,  1A. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


j*  . . 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  GO. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 


216  Lumber  Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Agent, 


USE 

HIGGINS’ 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives  for 
drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and  gen 
eral  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  yourself 
fiom  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and  musci- 
lages,  and  corrosive  and  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  ANI)  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  you. 

AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO., 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Originators  and  Manufacturers 
Relined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

New  York— Chicago  London 


—  ARCHITECTS  — 

Young  men  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  paying  positions  in 
Architects  offices  should  fill  out  and  send  this  advertisement  to 
us  to-day  and  receive  our  200  page  handbook  (FREE  1  describing 
our  course  and  over  60  others,  including  Architectural,  Archi¬ 
tectural  Engineering,  Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Steam  Engin¬ 
eering,  Heating,  Ventilation  and  Plumbing,  Architectural  Draft 
ing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Telephony,  Telegraphy,  Textiles,  etc. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Name  .  . 

Address . 

City  and  State  . 
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1 SGOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

)f 
+ 
if 
if 
if 
* 

)f 
)f 
)f 

* 

J  Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN.  J 

J  . . . « 


UUIV1B 

SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished. 

Let  us  Figure  Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work. 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS.  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FIRINTURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  Bhellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  aud  sticky  like  Beeswax 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economienl  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  Mouse-Furnishings. 


Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO.. 


356  Atlantic  Ave., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  No.  3  Reviver 


is  a  superior  finish  for 
kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 


INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
strongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone  Grant  297-. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


C.  W.  BABCOCK 

&  CO. 

Kasota  Stone 

Quarries 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and 

Cut  Stone, 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA, 

MINN. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTSMAN 


Young  men  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  paying  positions  as 
Architectural  Draftsmen  should  fill  out  and  send  this  advertise¬ 
ment  to  us  to-day  and  receive  our  200  page  hand  book  (FREE) 
describing  our  course  and  60  others,  including  Architectural 
Drafting,  Electrical,-;  Mechanical,  Steam  and  Civil  Engineering, 
Heating,  Ventilation  ’and  Plumbing,  Architecture,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Telephony,  Telegraphy,  Textiles,  etc. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Name . . 

Address . 

City  and  State 


SMALL  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 


SOMETHING  OF  A  NOVELTY  in  the  way  of  a  small  electrically  operat¬ 
ed  refrigerating  machine  for  the  household  which  may  be  used  for  supplying 
a  refrigerator  box  with  dry  cold  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  ice  from  sterilized  or  otherwise  purified  water.  The  machine  has  a  re¬ 
frigerating  capacity  equal  to  the  melting  or  the  use  of  2«o  pounds  of  ice  a  day.  It  is 
automatic  and  is  as  free  from  complications  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  machine  of 
this  character.  It  is  insta'led  on  the  same  base.as  the  refrigerator,  becoming  part 
of  it,  so  that  the  entire  plant  is  shipped  as  a  unit,  it  being  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  the  power  and  water  when  it  is  ready  to  operate.  The  machine  is  especially 
adapted  to  motor  drive,  and  may  be  operated  by  a  one-half  horsepower  electric 
motor;  any  motive  power  however  may  be  employed.  When  operated  for  10 
or  12  hours  each  day  it  will  manufacture  io  pounds  of  hygienic  ice,  besides  refrig¬ 
erating  two  storage  compartments  to  a  tempdrature  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  You  secure  lower  and  more  even  temperature  at  less  cost 
than  using  ice. 

M *“  f“ BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 

E.  E.  SAVAGE,  Western  Representative.  No.  1104  Republic  Bldg.,  209  State  Street,  CHICAGO 


FOR  THE 

HOUSEHOLD, 
RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS, 
SALOONS,  Etc. 
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MFTAPHONE 


FOR  - 

HOTELS 

HOSPITALS 

RESIDENCES 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

COMMERCIAL 

PURPOSES 


installation  and  maintenance, 
such  well  known  houses,  as: 

Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine-Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapylis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


Recommended  and  used  by 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 


American  Metaphone  Co. 

ANDRUS  building  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Brick  =  Brick  =  Brick 

The  Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

-  MANUFACTURE  - 

5,000,000 

Cream  and  White 

Pressed  3  J  Common 


ANNUALLY 


2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest.  Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

—BY— 

SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop.  Crookston,  Minn. 


Will.  Penn.  J-  K.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  <&,  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandston* 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio.  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

Our  Specialty  Is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wl*. 


■  —  V 

You  Can  Keep  the  House  Warm 

-  WITH  THE - 


NATIONAL  BOILER 


AND  DO  IT  CHEAPER  TOO 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BOILER 


Beautiful  Designs 
Economy  *f  Fuel 
Easy  to  Manage 
Dnst  Proof 
Intense  Heat 
Deep  Ash  Pit 
Will  Burn  Hard 
or  Soft  Ceal 
Cannot  Leak 


Absolutely  Safe 
Perfect  Cold  Air 
Check 

Rapid  Circulation 
Gas  Tight 
Large  Heating 
Surface 
Perfect  Combustion 
Large  Fire  Pots 


Note  Large  Center  Column  and  Rocking  Orate. 


National  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 


356  Third  Ave.,  So.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS. 

SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

II  Gilflllin  Building, 

ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 


>C  NO-TAR 
^  ROOFING. 

FLINT-S  IT  R  K  A  C  E  IT. 


Builders' 

and 

Roofers' 


Papers 

and 

Supplies. 


MCCLELLAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

KAROO.  LA  CROSSE. 
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Popular  -Lines  of  Travel  & 


SUPERB  NEW  TRAIN 

T?  ST.  LOUIS 
CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

—i  OC" 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  Citt 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

Jl^lLWAY 

J.P.  Elmer  g en’l.pass’g'rAgt. 
St.Paul  Minn. 


tjuoT  PASSENGER 

DIjuI  service  in 


TEXAS 


Truk  Southern  Route  to  Bl  Paso 
and  California. 

Dining  Cars.  Meals  a  la  Carte.  Write  for  new 
book  on  Texas— free. 

E.  P.  TURNER,  General  Pa§s’r  Agt.  DALLAS  TEX. 


SOUTHERN  RY. 


Chicago  u  Florida  Special 

In  Service  Jan.  8,  1906 

Solid  Pullman  Trnln  from  Cincinnati 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Louisville 
to  JacKsonville  u.  St.  Augustine 
FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  CHICAGO. 
Solid  train  Cincinnati  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  ttnd  St,  Augustine. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Car,  Day 
Coaches.  Observation  and 
Dining  Car. 

Double  Service  to  NewOrleans 
Through  Pullman  Service 
between  Cincinnati,  Atlanta, 
Asheville,  Savannah,  Charleston 
Birmingham  and  Shreveport. 

Write  for  Rates  and 
Booklet 

" 1  C.  Ittnenrson,  (1.  I*.  V. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  Gen’l  Mgr. 
Cincinnati.  O. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


I 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


OUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 

is  again  to  the  front  with 
low  round  trip  rates  to  the 

WINTER  RESORTS 


TICKETS  good  to  return  until  May 
31st,  1906,  and  for  stopovers 
both  going  and  returning  within  a 
transit  limit  of  31  days  at  all  prom¬ 
inent  points  in  the  South. 


-  of  ' - 

FLORI  DA 

AND  THE 

SOUTH 

AND  TO 

CUBA 


npHROUGII  Sleepers,  Din- 
ing  Cars,  Observation 
Cars,  the  best  of  day  coaches 
and  excellent  equipment. 


Tickets  are  not  only  good  going  and  returning  same  route,  but  many  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  VARIABLE 
ROUTES  have  been  established  by  which  the  Tourist  can  go  one  route  and  return  another,  enabling  him  to  see  the 
great  South  country  in  all  its  glory. 


For  copy  of  Winter  Homes  book  and  other  liter¬ 
ature,  rates,  routes,  schedules,  etc.,  write 


S.  H.  HARDWICK,  W.  H.  TAYLOE,  G.  B.  ALLEN, 

Passenger  Trallic  Manager,  Gem  nil  Passenger  Agent,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


S.  MCCULLOUGH, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A’**  "At 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Between  Chicago,  Niagara  Falls  and  Montreal  is  one  of  the  longest  on  the  American  Continent. 

Excellent  Train  .Service  Chicago  to 


t 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VESTIBULE  TRAINS. 


To  the  most  important  business  centers  of  CANADA  and  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  Street,  ------  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race  for 
supremacy  among  Minneapolis — St. 

I  Paul — Chicago  trains.  First  place  is  ft 

securely  held  by  The  Pioneer  Limit-  J 

ed,  second  place  by  The  Fast  Mail.  | 

Both  trains  are  entirely  owned  and  I 

operated  by  the  I 

j  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  j 
|  RAILWAY  | 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains  via  '% 

this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  | 

Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no  $ 

extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets  V 

328  Nicollet  Ave.  I 

W.  B.  DIXON  1 

NORTHWESTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT  2 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL  J 


TO  CUBA 

Beyond  the  line  where  snow  flies 

Commencing  Friday,  January  5,  1906,  and  every  Friday  there¬ 
after  during  the  winter  tourist  season 

THE  HAVANA  LIMITED 

Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  &  MOBILE 

In  connection  with  the 

S.  S.  “PRINCE  GfEORGfE”  between 
MOBILE  &  HAVANA 


A  train  de  luxe  of  composite  baggage-club  car,  with  library 
bathroom,  and  barber  shop,  dining  car,  Pullman  drawing-room 
sleeping  cars  and  compartment  sleeping  cars  with  sun-parlor 
and  observation  platform. 

Leaves  Chicago  3:00  P.  M.  every  Friday. 

Leaves  St.  Louis  9.:30  P.  m.  every  Friday. 

Arrives  Mobile  3 :00  p.  M.  every  Saturday. 

Route  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Runs  right  onto  the  dock  at  Mobile,  transferring  passengers  di¬ 
rect  to  the  decks  of  the  Munson  Line  Steamer  "Prince  George,” 
due  in  Havana  Monday  mornings  at  daybreak.  The  fastest 
time,  the  best  route,  absolutely  new  and  modern  rail  and  steamer 
service. 

Corresponding  service  Havana  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  leav¬ 
ing  Havana  every  Wednesday.  Let  me  send  you  complete 
details. 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago  &  Alton  Ry. 

Chicago,  III. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

CALIFORNIA 

is  the  place  for  farmers  and  dairymen  of  moderate 
means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate,  rich,  deep  soil,  is  well 
irrigated,  and  land  may  now  be  procured  at  very  reas¬ 
onable  figures,  which  in  a  few  years  will  treble  in 
value. 

“The  San  Joaquin  Valley,”  a  book  of  112  pages 
and  103  fine  illustrations,  describes  all  parts  of  the 
valley,  its  climate,  soil,  jioimlation,  churches,  schools, 
products,  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  cost  of 
living. 

T E  N  C  E N  T  S  PER  COPY 

Address  Dept.  C  j6,  Advertising  Bureau ,  y ji  California  St  , 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  :  :  :  :  :  : 


SOUTHERN 


PACI  FIC 
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Tourist  Gars  Popular 


Thu  Idea  that  an  inferior  class  of  people  patronize 
the  tourist  sleepers  is  an  error.  On  many  trips 
only  the  best  class  of  travelers  are  found. 
They  are  merely  men  and  women  of  good 
sense  who  would  rather  travel 


TO  CALIFORNIA 


in  this  manner  and  save  a  snug  sum 
of  money  to  be  used  elsewhere.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  traveler  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


If  you  cross  the  continent  in  one  of  the 


tourist  sleepers  of  the 


UNION  PACIFIC 


You  will  enjoy  your  trip  and  save 
considerable  money. 


Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX.  G.  P.  A. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Oscar  Claussen 


Edward  P.  Burch 


Charles  L  Pillsbury 


Clausen,  Burch  &  pillsbury 


ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 


EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 


Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Heating  Systems,  Pumping  Machinery, 


Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  Etc. 


514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main  3568 

ST.  PAUL 


1 20S- 1 2 10  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  1869 

MINNEAPOLIS 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 


PATENTED-U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE-AUTHORIZED 

AFFORDS  THE  ONLY  MEANS  OF  MAILING  LETTERS  IN  THF. 
UPPER  STORIES  OF  BUILDINGS.  AND  IS  INSTALLED  IN  CON¬ 
NECTION  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FREE  COLLECTION  SERVICE  ONLY 
BY  THE  SOLE  MAKERS, 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON,  WISCONSIN. 

LOCATED  19  miles  east  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Northwestern  Railway.  Situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Willow  River  lake.  Unsurpassed  opportun¬ 
ities  for  Rest,  Recreation  and  Scientific  Treatment.  The  building  contains  all  Modern  Improvements  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
appliances  for  Turkish,  Russian,  Electric  and  Medicated  Baths.  All  Acute  or  Chronic  Complaints  like 

Gout  Sciatica  Hysteria  Drug  Habits 

Rheumatism  Neuralgia  Alcoholism  Mental  Diseases 

and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System  are  treated  in  the  most  successful  manner.  Trained  and  skilled  nurses  constantly  in  attention 
terms  moderate.  E'or  further  particulars  address 

E.  B.  BRADFORD,  M.  S„  M.  D. 

Superintendent  and  Resident  Physician. 


A  Sportsman’s  ,,  MULLINS  “  Get  There  ”  Steel  Duck  Boat 


14  feet 
long.  36-inch 
beam. 


Price  $20  — Crated  on  cars  Salem. 
Endorsed  by  Thousands  of 
Sportsma.r\.  Air  Chamber  each 
end.  Always  ready.  No  repa  irs 
Send  for  handsome  free  book. 

W.  H.  MULLINS 

533  Depot  Street  Sa-lem,  Ohio 


Pavement  Lights 

Floor  Lig hts 

13v^iS  L  Vault  Lights 

Skylights 

Obtained  by 
the  installation 
of 

“Bar- 

Lock” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construc¬ 

tion 

“3”-Point 

Prisms 
and  “Arch 
Plain” 
Lights 


STORE  OF  JACOB  REED’S  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects. 

“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Pavement  and  Floor  Light  Construction 
with  Patented  “3”JPoint  Prisms  and  “Arch  Plain”  Lights  were  used. 


Greatest 

Strength 

Durability 

Water  Tight 

Rust-Proof 

Now  Being 
Specified 
by  Most  of 
the  Leading 
Architects 
and 

Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


For  Further  Particulars  or  Name  of  Representative  in  Your  Section,  Address 

AMERICAN  BAR  =  LOCK  COMPANY 

OFFICES  and  WORKS:  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAUTION : — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


[  ST.  PAUL 

FOUNDRY 

COMPANY 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams, 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith 
and  Machine  Work. 


OFFICES;  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 
WORKS:  G.  N.  Ry.  near  Como  Avenue. 


This  magnificient  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions, 
is  plastered  with 

Kallolite 
Cement  Plaster 

The  government  bailds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS 

Not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combine.  Fort  Dodge,  lOWfl. 


Concrete  is  King 


400  St.  Joseph  Street, 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

_  J 


Houses  used  to  be  built  of  stone, 
- now  they  use - 


HOLLOW  CONCRETE 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 


'  |  'HE  use  of  Hollow  Concrete 
Building  Blocks  will  build 
you  a  house  at  a  saving  of  13  to 
27  per  cent. 

The  blocks  made  by  our  “Borst 
System”  produce  a  non-porous 
facing  in  perfect  imitation  of  any 
design  in  cut  or  hewn  stone  of  any 
natural  color. 


Further  details,  cuts  and  information 
can  be  had  by  addressing 


By  the  use  of  our  face  plates  (in¬ 
terchangeable),  the  face  of  blocks 
made  on  our  machine  produces  a 
wall  of  such  design  as  to  entirely 
destroy  sameness  and  monotony. 
Our  machine  is  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  product,  both  tried  and  tested. 

THE  IDEAL 

is  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  will  lave  yau  its  cost,  no  matter 
how  low-priced  construction. 


Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co., 


-April  1906 


WHY? 

Are  Most  of  the  Leading:  Architects  of  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying: 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s  1 
Varnishes  and  Floorette  | 

BECAUSE  j 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods  I 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St.  | 
Paul,  therefore  they  are  bpst  adapted  to  the  climate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  ond  we  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
wood  and  floor  finishing. 

Twin  City  Varnish  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I_ I 


CAPITALS  IN 
COMPO  AND  CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  and  Birch  in 
Classic  and  Modern  Designs.  Ceilings, 
Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  Etc. 

The  Decorators’  Supply  Co. 

2i5  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  B 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS 


AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CONCRETE  IS 
A  WONDERFULLY  PLASTIC  MEDIUM. 


HAVE  YOU  INVESTIGATED  THE 
CONCRETE  BLOCK  AS  A  MEDIUM 
OF  ARCHITECTURAL  EXPRESSION? 


The  Possibilities  of  the  Concrete  Block 
Are  Limited  Only  by  the 

Resourcefulness  of  the  Architect. 

The  Only  Requirement  to  Success, 

Given  the  Above  Attributes, 

Is  a  Well  Made  Block. 


A  Word  About  the  “Ideal”  Block  Machine! 

There  are  200  different  sizes  and  faces  that  can  be  made  on  the  “Ideal” 
machine.  The  “Borst”  system  of  facing  is  used.  The  result:  A  40  ton 
pressure  on  the  “Ideal”  block  without  a  crack  in  either  the  block  or  the  face. 

The  “Ideal”  is  not  a  new  machine.  It  has  been  tried  and  tested  for  over 
two  years.  The  parts  are  interchangeable  to  various  widths  and  adjustable 
to  sixteen  lengths.  The  cores  are  withdrawn  horizontally  by  lever.  Guar¬ 
anteed  capacity — two  men,  ten  hours—  200  blocks.  No  wheels,  cogs,  gears, 
chains  or  cranks  to  get  out  of  order.  Send  for  catalogue  “I”. 


I1 


In  corresponding  with  us  we  make  our  business  your  interests.  Let  us  send 
our  literature,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  covering  every  phase  of  the  business. 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 


“On  the  High  Wave  of  Popularity. 
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“WOLFF’S”  MONARCH  PORCELAIN  BATHS 

THE  “PEERLESS'’  BATH. 

L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  18  5  5 

MAMJFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Office,  93  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO  Show  Rooms,  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

TRENTON  CHICAGO  DENVER 


■3«EKXSk_.- 
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BOILERS  RADIATORS 


i 


Heating  and  Plumbing  Supplies 

MINNEAPOLIS  SEATTLE 


KANSAS  CITY 


1 


Osgood  &  Blodgett  Mfg.  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

i  XLCR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING] 


; 

|  SASH  DOORS  FINE  INTERIOR  FINISH  \ 
CABINET  AND  STAIR  WORK  \ 

A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

SOUTHERN,  COAST  and  NATIVE  LUMBER 

Hardwood  and  Softwood 

DULUTH  AV.  NEAR  E.  7TH  ST.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


\  ARTISTIC  RELIEF  DECORATIONS  f 

J  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN  J 

*  Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modern  de¬ 
signs  of  weather-proof  ma¬ 
terials. 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carv¬ 
ings,  made  to  match  any 


kind  of  wood 

BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences. 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-645  So.  Jefferson  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent,  K.  F.  LOTT,  627-C  Rjan  Building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


M.  J.  O’NEIL  t 

814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


BOTH  PHONES 

39  J.  G.  BEATTIE,  MANAGER 


H.  KELLY  CO. 


Contracting 

Steam  Engineers 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 


Plumbing  and 
Qasfitting 


Large  Stock  Fine 
Gas  Fixtures 


&ao"dm  225-227-229  So.  Third  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Jno.  J.  Cone  A.  W.  Fiero  Robert  W.  Hnnt  Jas.  C.  Hallsted  D.  W.  McNangher 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Bureau  of  Inspection,  Test  and  Consultation 

66  Broadway,  1121  The  Rookery,  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk  Honse, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBDRGH  CANNON  ST.  E  .G.  LONDON 

INSPECTION  OP 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers, 
Railway  Material. 

CHEMICAL  and  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 


****** 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 

THAT’S  ALL 


II 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


TS 


NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT’S  ENOUGH 


II 

II 


ONE-COAT  DULL  FINISHES 
ENAMELS  and  INTERIOR  FINISHES 


-WERE  USED  IN- 

Five  Million  Dollar  Home. 

1.  They  can  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  correct  effects. 

2.  They  are  absolutely  uniform,  are 
durable  and  economical. 

3.  They  are  used  in  thousands  of 
houses  in  America  and  always  satis¬ 
fy  the  owners. 

4.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house 
that  is  headcjuarters  for  wood  furn¬ 
ishings  in  the  United  States. 

We  make  everything  in  the  FILLER  and  STAIN  LINE, 
and  CAN  MATCH  UP  TO  ANY  SAMPLE. 


We  will  mail  to  Architects  FREE,  Booklet  contain¬ 
ing  Real  Wood  Samples  of  Standard  and  New  Fillers  and 
Stains.  Write  for  it. 


DEPT.  AZ  THE  AD-EL-ITE  PEOPLE 


Schwab's 


They  were 
Selected 
BECAUSE 
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2f/>e  Northwestern  Lime  Company 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

Ceneral  Office 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

s:  08  Lower  Levee  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

MENOMONIE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 

S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  COMPANY 
Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 

TERRA  COTTA 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Fire  Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Fire  Clay  Linings 

White  and  Brown  Lime  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 

OFFICE  201  ANDRUS  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


LEE  &  HOFFMFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ELEVATORS 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

dumb  waiters,  automatic  doors  and  gates 
81-91  FILLMORE  AVE.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“CHICAGO  A  A” 
Portland  Cement 

We  Make  One  Brand  Only 
The  Best  That  Can  Be  Made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  KanKaKee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
....  53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge  .... 

1,050  Bbls.  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 

OUR  PATRONS 
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CLUB  HOUSE 

COMPETITIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  CLUB,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA ;  EDWIN 
H.  HEWITT,  MINNEAPOLIS;  WILLIAM  CHANNING  WHITNEY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  AND  GORDON, 
TRACY  AND  SWARTWOUT,  NEW  YORK,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS;  AND  KEITH,  GILLETTE 
AND  KEITH,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

COUNTRY  CLUB 

FOR  THE  ST.  GABRAEL  VALLEY  CLUB,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  HUDSON  AND  MUN- 
SEL,  ARCHITECTS. 

HOTEL 

SKETCH  DESIGN  AND  PLAN  FOR  THE  U.  S.  GRANT  HOTEL,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA, 
HARRISON  ALBRIGHT,  ARCHITECT,  LOS  ANGELES. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  JOHN  PARKINSON,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  JOHN  PARKINSON,  ARCHITECT. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  FRANKLIN  P.  BURNAAM,  ARCHITECT. 

INN 

PLANS  AND  DETAIL  OF  GLENWOOD  INN,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA,  ARTHUR  P.  BENTON, 
ARCHITECT,  LOS  ANGELES. 

MURAL  PAINTINGS 

FOUR  OF  EIGHT  MURAL  PAINTINGS  FOR  THE  IOWA  STATE  CAPITOL  AT  DES  MOINES, 
IOWA,  BY  KENYON  COX,  NEW  YORK. 

COLNTRY  RP;S1DENCE 

OLD  ORCHARD,  ESTATE  OF  JOSEPH  F.  WILCOX  AT  LAKE  MINNETONKA,  MINNESOTA,  BERT¬ 
RAND  AND  CHAMBERLIN,  ARCHITECTS,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

MURAL  PAINTINGS 

FOR  DEWITT  CLINTON  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  BY  C.  Y.  TURNER. 

FURNITURE 

DESIGNED  BY'  WILLIAM  Y'UNGBAUER,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

PORTRAIT  GROUP 

BANQUET  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  AT  NEYV  Y'ORK,  FEBRUARY  2,  1906.  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHED  BY  GEO.  R.  LAYVRENCE  CO. 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

At  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  the  building  season, 
the  outlook  is  decidedly  promising.  Official  reports  received  and 
formulated  by  the  American  Contractor  from  more  than  forty 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  show  a  general  and  quite  de¬ 
cided  gain  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month,  March, 
of  1905.  The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  gain  in 
cities  where  the  increase  is  most  marked :  Cleveland,  43 ;  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  49;  Duluth,  668;  Louisville,  54;  Los  Angeles,  84;  Mo¬ 
bile,  46;  St.  Paul, 35;  San  Francisco,  23;  Scranton,  50;  Syracuse, 
40;  Salt  Lake  City,  31;  Trenton,  252;  Toledo,  22.  The  losses  re¬ 
ported  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  last  month.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  percentage  in  leading  cities :  Cincinnati,  45 ; 
Columbus,  49;  Hartford,  32;  Kansas  City,  70;  Milwaukee,  23; 
Minneapolis,  42;  Nashville,  73;  Philadelphia,  19;  St.  Louis,  55; 
Washington,  49.  New  York,  with  $22,928,906,  only  fairly  holds 
its  own,  the  gain  being  2  per  cent.  At  this  time  last  year  the 
building  movement  was  decidedly  strong  and  to  have  fairly 
maintained  (its  momentum  is  an  excellent  showing.  It  is  deeply 
significant  that  New  York  makes  a  slight  gain  over  March,  1905, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  construction  work  that 
has  been  in  progress  there  during  the  past  year.  Baltimore 
shows  a  loss  of  only  4  per  cent,  although  the  work  of  rebuilding 
was  at  its  height  a  year  ago.  Conditions  are  favorable  for  a 
prosperous  year  in  construction  lines. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE. 

BY  LOUIS  F.  BRAYTON. 

“What  is  the  position  of  the  architect  today?’’  This  question 
has  been  asked  by  nearly  everyone  in  the  profession.  Is  the  ar¬ 
chitect  to  be  the  agent  of  the  contractor,  is  he  to  he  crowded  out 
of  business  by  those  who  “design  and  build,”  or  is  he  going  to 
maintain  his  old  time  prestige,  and  stand  firmly  for  his  rights  as 
to  the  character  of  construction  which  is  to  go  into  the  building 
under  his  management?  These  questions  must  be  settled  once 
and  for  all,  if  the  architect  is  to  retain  his  self-respect  and 
the  confidence  of  his  clients. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  comparatively  few  architects 
who  undertake  to  show  upon  their  own  plans  the  methods  which 
must  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  reinforced  concrete 
portions  of  the  building  under  consideration.  It  is  explained 
that  the  good  methods  are  all  patented  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
show  any  one  system.  This  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  no 
contractor  should  be  given  a  preference  by  the  specifying  of  his 
system.  “There  are  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  have  ever 
been  caught,”  and  the  architect  should  assert  his  independence 
by  showing  upon  his  plans  what  he  knows  to  be  a  good  form  ot 
construction,  and  free  from  patent  royalties. 

This  may  mean  considerable  study  to  some,  but  to  those  who 
prove  themselves  capable  it  will  mean  a  restoration  of  prestige, 
not  now  enjoyed  by  many. 

Competition,  where  cost  is  to  be  the  deciding  point,  and  de¬ 
sign  the  battle  ground,  is,  to  say  the  least,  “penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,”  if  not  actually  amounting  to  criminal  negligence. 

Where  designers  are  to  be  awarded  a  contract  for  producing 
a  design  costing  less  money  than  any  other,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  one  will  probably  he  adopted  in  which  the  insufficiency  of 
material  is  the  principal  source  of  economy.  Numerous  examples 
of  failures,  often  resulting  in  death,  have  proven  the  “penny  wise 
pound  foolish”  principle  in  this  method  of  procedure. 

Architects  should  keep  before  their  minds  the  faGt  that  they 
are  held  professionally  and  criminally  responsible  for  designs 
under  their  supervision  and  that  no  amount  of  bonding  of  a  con¬ 
tractor,  will  excuse  them  from  not  knowing  that  a  design  is  in¬ 
correct. 

The  only  safe,  professional,  and  self-respecting  method  to  fol¬ 
low,  is  for  the  architect  to  educate  himself  to  a  position  where 
he  can  design  as  he  would  in  structural  steel,  and  permit  of  no 
tampering  with  his  designs  in  the  interests  of  economy,  in  anyway 
which  would  decrease  the  stability  of  the  structure  or  jeopardize 
his  professional  standing. 


LUXFER  BANQUET  AND  CONVENTION. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Luxfer  Prism  Company, 
from  sixteen  different  cities,  met  in  Chicago  on  February  15th 
to  17th  and  discussed  the  progress  of  Scientific  Lighting,  and  en¬ 
joyed  an  opportunity  of  getting  together  on  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  The  convention  was  a  lively  one,  and  showed  plainly 
the  enthusiasm  that  the  sales  force  has  generated  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  conducting  daylight  into  dark  places.  In  addition  to  the 
work  that  was  carried  on,  special  arrangements  were  made  in  or¬ 
der  that  all  in  attendance  should  have  a  pleasant  time.  '1  he 
first  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Audi¬ 
torium  Annex.  Following  this  was  a  banquet  in  the  main 
Banquet  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Shop  talk  was  barred,  and  everybody  worked  as  hard  having 
a  good  time  as  they  had  in  the  afternoon  puzzling  out  and  studying 
the  various  ramifications  of  the  systems  they  sell. 

The  banquet  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  affairs  that 
the  officials  of  the  company  have  planned  for  their  men,  and  it 
is  the  firm  belief  of  all  concerned  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
profitable  three  days  that  can  be  spent,  giving  all  the  selling 
force  a  chance  to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  vast 
methods  of  presenting  the  various  products  to  the  public. 

The  two  days  remaining  for  the  convention  were  given  over 
to  demonstrations  at  the  office  and  factory.  Several  new  devices 
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under  consideration  were  shown,  and  explanations  made  of  the 
workings  of  the  system  in  all  places  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  managers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
prisms  are  made,  and  were  permitted  to  see  the  workmen  in  the 
act  of  manufacturing  the  system  from  the  very  first  start  until  it 
was  finished  product. 

The  following  members  of  the  Luxfer  staff  were  present  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  president,  and  Mr.  White,  the  secre¬ 
tary: —  W.  D.  Bradley,  G.  F.  Fairbrass,  G.  A.  Kintz,  A.  B. 
Mathews,  S.  A.  Sage  and  H.  V.  Knautz,  all  of  the  head  office  at 
Chicago. 

A.  P.  O’Brien  of  New  York.  L.  W.  Marsh  of  Boston,  H.  O. 
Enigk  of  Philadelphia,  A.  T.  Holzbog  of  Milwaukee,  R.  A.  Wood 
of  Baltimore,  A.  W.  Gee  of  Cleveland,  J.  E.  Dwan  of  St.  Louis, 
E.  C.  Hoyer  of  Cincinnatti,  K.  F.  Lott  of  St.  Paul,  L.  S.  Chapin 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  C.  E.  Haakinson  of  Sioux  City,  Chas. 
Dregge  of  Grand  Rapids,  H.  E.  Hamilton  of  Indianapolis,  W. 
N.  O’Neil  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  E.  P.  Wilkins  of 
Kansas  City,  and  H.  F.  Ingerson  of  San  Francisco. 

At  the  subsequent  conventions  a  program  will  be  followed, 
and  reports  of  progress  will  be  made  since  the  last  “'getting  to¬ 
gether.”  So  that  every  employe  will  have  complete  knowledge 
and  a  personal  interest  in  what  is  now  recognized  as  a  scientific 
method  of  daylighting  buildings. 


KNO-BURN  STEEL  LATH. 

There  is  no  architect  or  builder  who  has  not  been  confronted 
with  the  question  of  defects  /in  plastered  surfaces,  more  es¬ 
pecially  where  lath  have  been  used  as  a  foundation  for  such  work. 
Cracks  and  other  imperfections  show  even  where  the  best  of 
materials  have  been  used  in  the  mortar  compound.  There  are 
few  architects  who  do  not  understand  the  fact  that  this  is  due  to 
the  tensile  weakness  of  the  mortar  or  plaster  used  for  such  work, 
Like  cement  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  sufficiently  hard  to  be  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  compressive  strength,  but  lacking  tenac¬ 
ity,  (the  most  essential  feature  required  to  make  perfect  work) 
some  provision  is  necessary  to  reinforce  the  mass  into  proper 
cohesion. 

In  the  various  methods  that  have  been  employed,  too  much  de¬ 
pendence  has  been  placed  on  the  adhesive  properties  of  the 
materials,  clinch,  etc.,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  It  is  not 
enough  to  provide  for  the  perfect  adhesion  and  retention  of  the 
material  which  is  to  be  applied,  if  we  would  obtain  anything  like 
perfection  in  plastered  work.  The  more  important  elements  of 
cohesive  force  must  be  recognized  and  a  sufficient  tensile 
strength  secured  by  reinforcing  the  mass  into  a  solid  slab.  To 
accomplish  this  the  strand  must  be  so  shaped  as  to  retain  the 
mortar  sufficiently  to  completely  fill  the  mesh  and  obtain  a  body 
on  the  back  of  the  lath  quite  equal  to  the  face  of  the  work,  so  that 
the  reinforcing  metal  is  thoroughly  embedded  in  the  mortar. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  the  use  of  wire  because  the  weight  of 
the  mortar  exceeds  its  tensible  strength  and  accordingly  the  fill 
or  clinch  is  sheared  off  by  the  wire  and  drops  away  from  it,  leav¬ 
ing  a  slab  only  which  is  insu..cient  to  resist  the  tensile  stresses. 
In  fact  any  method  which  fails  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
cohesive  force  throughout  the  entire  mass  composing  the  walls 
and  ceilings  is  little  if  any  improvement  on  wood  lath  where  all 
depends  on  the  adhesive  and  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar. 

Perforated  metal  cannot  reinforce  the  mass  because  the  solid 
back  prevents  the  inner  coating  necessary  to  imbed  the  metal  and 
to  equalize  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses. 

The  meshes  in  Expanded  Metal  Lath  are  made  by  shearing  the 
metal  at  right  angles  with  the  plate,  thus  producing  a  flat  strand 
which  will  retain  the  mortar  and  completely  fill  the  mesh  and 
so  thoroughly  embed  the  metal  that  it  is  not  only  protected  from 
the  impingement  of  flame  but  the  mass  is  reiitiforced  into  a  solid 
slab  that  defies  the  changes  of  temperature.  Moreover,  the  slab 
thus  formed  is  one  solid  piece  and  could  be  removed  from  its 
position  like  a  slab  of  stone  or  marble.  The  tensile  strength  of 
the  mortar  and  the  reinforcement  making  it  monolithic. 


CEMENT  BLOCKS  AND  BRICK. 

The  rapid  growth  of  cement  in  building  operation  has  not 
been  without  its  dangers  that  come  with  all  reforms  or  new 
methods,  and  these  dangers  are  indeed  grave  as  must  be  all  de¬ 
fects  in  building  operations.  Unless  architects  and  builders  take 
a  firm  stand  in  this  matter  the  cement  industries  will  have  a  severe 
setback. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
it,  and  so  have  learned  some  things  and  learned  them  well.  A 
good  cement  block  or  brick  must  have  certain  definite  qualities, 
and  among  them  are  these: 

r.  It  must  be  non-crushable  under  every  possible  working 
strain  one  may  put  upon  it. 

2.  It  must  not  absorb  moisture  or  water  under  the  usual 
working  conditions. 

3.  It  must  have  a  good  face  and  also  a  solid  body  and  back. 

4.  If  colored,  the  coloring  must  be  uniform  on  the  face,  and 
all  the  blocks  /in  one  lot  must  look  exactly  alike,  just  as  nature 
colors  all  stone  in  one  spot — alike. 

5-  The  cost  of  manufacture  must  be  such  as  to  give  the 
maker  a  profit. 

My  long  experience  in  making  and  testing  cement  product  with 
many  kinds  of  machines,  has  convinced  me  that  many  blocks  do 
not  possess  even  one  of  the  above  essential  qualities.  Cement 
crystalizes  and  becomes  hard  as  stone  under  certain  conditions, 
and  when  the  conditions  are  met  there  is  never  any  failure, 
and  every  block  turned  out  will  last  forever  and  will  not  absorb 
moisture.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  uniform  block  possessing 
such  qualities  cannot  be  made  by  any  man  with  a  hoe,  or  a  ma¬ 
chine  no  better  than  a  hoe.  I  have  a  machine  that  uses  what  is 
known  as  the  “medium  process,”  and  by  long  and  exhaustive  tests 
it  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  the  work,  and  I  challenge 
any  man  to  put  the  product  of  his  machine  against  the  product 
of  mine  in  a  competition  before  the  architects  of  the  city.  The 
tests  shall  be  for  uniformity  and  beauty  of  color,  resistance  to 
crushing,  low  degree  of  absorbibility,  and  smoothness  of  face. 

Architects  who  will  take  the  pains  to  apply  these  tests  cannot 
be  deceived,  and  so  there  is  no  chance  for  trickery.  All  shall 
be  aboveboard,  and  the  results  will  determine  who  is  entitled  to  the 
patronage  of  architects  and  their  clients.  My  machines  make  the 
handsomest  facing  brick  on  the  market  and  also  the  best  block. 
The  molds  are  copper  lined,  and  the  stripping  is  done  by  a  gliding 
movement  of  the  mold  which  makes  and  preserves  a  smooth  face, 
while  all  other  machines  pull  off  the  mold,  and  the  suction  cannot 
fail,  in  many  caess,  to  destroy  the  face  and  often  curve  the 
brick  or  block. 

Brick  and  blocks  made  by  my  medium  process  machines  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  stand  all  possible  tests,  and  make  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  manufacturer. 

My  hollow  block  machine  cost’s  $200:  its  product  is  1,000 
blocks  per  day.  My  hand-power  mixer  costs  only  $150  and  it 
mixes  sand  and  gravel  at  the  rate  of  12  yards  per  hour.  My 
hand-power  brick  machine  costs  only  $35,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
3,000  bricks  a  day. 

Now,  I  ask  if  anybody  knows  how  to  make  money  faster  than 
these  machines  will  make  it  for  him.  The  demand  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  is  unlimited,  and  when  architects  once  understand  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  superiority  of  the  work  of  my  machines  they  will 
have  nothing  inferior. 

I  also  have  a  chemical  formula  that  is  indispensible  in  making 
brick  by  the  damp  process  with  heavy  power  machines.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  and  preserves  the  cement  until  water  can  be  applied,  fastens 
the  color,  and  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  strength  of  the  brick. 

I  invite  the  most  searching  investigation  of  my  claims,"  and 
I  guarantee  in  the  most  positive  manner  all  that  I  assert.  My 
proof  of  it  all  is  easy,  and  so  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  on  the 
imperfect  and  slovenly  ways  of  making  cement  blocks  and  brick. 

All  are  invited  to  call  at  my  office,  and  be  convinced  that  what 
I  say  is  true.  (See  advertisement.) 

NELS  ERICKSON,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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KEY  TO  THE  STEEL  SQUARE. 

A  key  to  the  steel  square  has  been  invented  by  Architect  A. 
W.  Woods,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  described  in  a  copyright  pamph¬ 
let  which  is  now  in  the  second  edition.  Mr  .Woods,  who  is  an 
author  of  note  on  subjects  pertaining  to  framing  in  all  its  different 
phases,  has  sought  to  simplify  and  condense  the  subject  of  fram¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  the  use  of  the  steel  square,  so  that  a  handy 
reference  and  formula  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
structing  fraternity  which  may  be  quickly  and  intelligently  ap¬ 
plied  in  determining  the  cuts  bevels  that  enter  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  complicated  roofs.  The  chart  is  made  of  celluloid 
with  a  revolving  disc  that  gives  the  different  angles  that  apply  to 
given  bevels.  It  is  illustrated  with  diagrams  showing  thirty- 
seven  separate  problems  in  bevel  cuts.  This  is  the  most  scien¬ 
tific,  accurate  and  simple  guide  we  have  yet  seen  for  the  use  of 
the  steel  square. 


THE  WINNER  BLOCK  MACHINE. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Winner  Block  Machine  Company 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  block  machines,  concrete  mix¬ 
ers,  sewerpipe  moulds  and  other  cement  products  establishes  on 
a  firm  basis  a  concern  that  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  cement 
product  advancement  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  North¬ 
west.  In  a  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated 
pamphlet  the  Win¬ 
ner  machine  is 
presented  in  all  its 
different  points  of 
excellence,  'twelve 
distinct  features 
being  summarized 
in  regard  to  its 
varied  capabilities. 

First — It  will 
make  a  tile  brick 
with  holes  through, 
part  through,  or 
with  none. 

Second — A  sav¬ 
ing  of  one-seventh 
the  material,  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  holes  to 
go  within  a  half 
inch  of  the  top  and 
still  make  a  brick 
of  the  same 
strength  as  one 
made  solid. 

Third — The  material  saved  will  pay  the  wages  of  the  operator. 

Fourth — A  saving  of  one-seventh  in  weight  in  shipping,  hand¬ 
ling  and  hauling. 

Fifth — The  only  pressed  brick  made  that  will  take  suction 
in  the  wall  as  soon  as  laid,  thus  making  them  the  brick-mason’s 
friend. 

Sixth — It  makes  all  brick  on  its  natural  bed,  thereby  pro¬ 
ducing  no  cracked  or  checked  brick. 

Seventh — It  makes  two  perfect  ends  and  sides,  polished  face 
on  each.  If  a  corner  is  knocked  off  one  side  the  other  side  is 
still  perfect. 

Lighth — The  saving  in  material  enables  brick  to  be  made 
3  and  i  as  cheap  as  other  machines  can  make  4  and  1. 

Ninth — It  saves  time  in  curing,  as  the  holes  retain  the  water, 
making  a  perfect  crystallization,  and  allow  brick  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  much  less  time  than  solid  brick. 

renth — It  is  eight  or  ten  different  machines  combined  in 
one,  and  will  make  any  size  on  the  market,  from  1  to  3  inches 
thick,  and  any  length  up  to  12  inches. 

Eleventh  Tt  is  adjustable  in  all  respects,  makes  changes 
from  one  size  brick  to  another  without  changing  or  replacing 
any  parts.  Has  no  cogs,  springs  or  gears. 


It  is  speedy  as  is  possible  for  a  hand  tamp  to  be  made.  Is 
constructed  of  the  very  best  iron  and  polished  steel.  Finished 
it  looks  as  well  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  home.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  combining  simplicity,  durability  and  perfecton,  and  sold 
as  low  as  any  good  machine.  Capactiy  3,000  to  5,000  brick  per  day. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Gasoline  engines  are  becoming  more  generally  used  as  tin. 
familiarity  with  their  operation  and  general  adaptability  becomes 
the  maximum  of  power  is  required  from  the  sawmill  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  reliable  in  continued  use  and  economical  in  operation.  If 
tor  boat  or  auto.  Among  these  the  Imperial  gasoline  engines 
made  by  the  Valentine  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  take  a  leading  position.  They  are  simple  in  construc¬ 


tion,  reliable  in  continued  use  and  economical  in  operation.  If 
these  three  vital  points  are  carefully  considered,  and  they  should 
be  when  purchasing  an  engine,  then  the  design,  proportions,  and 
mechanical  simplicity  of  the  Imperial  will  attract  and  convince, 
so  that  the  evident  small  expense  for  repairs  will  be  a  large  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  value  of  the  engine.  In  an  elaborately 
gotten  up  catalogue  each  part  is  shown  and  explained  and  the 
different  uses  to  which  this  power  can  be  applied  give  it  a  ready 
sale  throughout  the  western  states  and  Canada. 

A  gas  engine  which  receives,  as  it  deserves  general  recognition 
for  its  practical  utility,  is  made  by  the  Lennox  ‘Machine  Co.  of 


Marshalltown,  la.  It  is  applied  to  all  power  purposes,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  stationary,  portable  and  pumping  forms,  and  each  is  es- 
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pecially  designed  to  meet  these  several  requirements.  The  stand¬ 
ard  horizontal  or  stationary  engines  are  made  from  four  to 
thirty  horse  power,  the  portable  in  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  thirteen 
and  sixteen  horse  power  sizes,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
pumping  engines  for  small  towns  and  mines,  added  to  the  many 
uses  in  which  the  Lennox  engines  can  be  used.  In  the  literature 
of  the  gas  and  gasoline  engine  there  is  none  more  interesting, 
or  that  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  varied  uses  of  these  powerful 
and  economical  machines,  than  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Lennox 
Machine  Company  to  all  who  are  interested. 

The  Spectrum  is  a  little  brochure,  elegantly  composed  and 
printed  on  buff  tinted  paper  in  brown  ink  which,  commencing 
with  the  February  number,  will  be  issued  monthly  by  the  Sher- 
win-Wnlliams  company.  The  frontispiece  is  an  etching  of  the 
W  Oman's  Hospital,  New  York,  City,  Allen  &  Collins  architects, 
and  among  other  illustrations  is  that  of  the  Town  Club,  with 
several  interior  views  of  Cleveland,  by  J.  Milton  Dyer,  architect. 
A  poem,  from  “Rhymes  of  the  Craft”  which  will  probably  be  a 
feature  of  the  brochure  as  this  is  marked  number  one,  entitled 
“The  Architect  Man”  is  interesting  and  worth  quoting. 

Like  all  of  the  paint  and  varnish  made  by  these  largest  makers 
of  pigments  in  the  world,  the  literature  of  this  house  is  gotten 
up  with  /every  attention  to  detail  and  artistic  harmony,  and  this 
monthly  visitor  will  give  many  an  architect  a  moment  of  real 
recreation  while  enjoying  its  contents,  and  perhaps  he  will  re¬ 
member  it  with  gratitude  when  writing  his  specifications,  which 
is  the  business  end  of  the  proposition. 

In  the  competition  of  catalogues  among  the  cement  block 
manufacturers  that  of  the  National  Building  Block  Machinery 
company  is  awarded  the  palm  because  of  its  typographical  ex¬ 
cellence  both  in  the  photographic  reproductions  of  the  varied 


forms  of  blocks  produced  by  the  concern  and  the  cut  work  and 
printing.  According  to  these  cuts  the  variety  of  forms  seems  end¬ 
less  and  shows  a  disposition  to  meet  the  design  of  the  architect 
with  the  same  freedom  as  the  material  from  the  quarry  or  the 
brickyard  does  in  conventional  or  special  design.  There  is  no 
text  matter,  the  cuts  being  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  which  is 
in  this  case  a  fully  adequate  exposition  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
machines  turned  out  by  this  company.  Architects  should  send 
for  this  catalogue  as  it  makes  a  decided  advance  in  the  making  of 
concrete  building  material. 


DRAFTSMEN  WANTED  AT  SEATTLE. 

Editor  Western  Architect, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  courteous  effort  you  are 
making  on  our  behalf  in  trying  to  find  draughtsmen  for  us.  I 
believe  without  exaggeration  that  at  least  ten  men  could  find 
immediate  employment  here  if  they  are  competent  and  could  com¬ 
mand  good  salaries.  1  he  general  class  of  draughtsmen  we  get 
out  here  is  far  below  the  average. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  H.  BEBB. 

Architectural  draftsman,  artistic  designer 
and  det.ailer,  wishes  position  with  prominent 
architect.  European  schools,  long  practical 
experience.  Address  A.  B.,  The  Western 
Architect. 


Looking  Forward. 


Architects  can  make  blanket  specifications  of  AMERICAN 
and  IDEAL  Boilers  and  feel  sure  of  securing  for  their  clients 
desirable  styles  and  the  most  accurate  adjustments  of  surfaces 
regular  and  special  architectural  needs. 


Radiators 
the  most 
to  fit  all 


AMERICAN  Colonial  Wall  Radiation  as  installed  and  now 
in  use  in  Kpithany  Cathedral.  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Our  capacity  has  about  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years  so  we  can  assure  the  Archi¬ 
tect  of  prompt  shipments  in  the  Fall  when 
his  buildings  are  ready.  20  warehouse 
stocks. 


IDEAL  Boilers 
IDEAL  Tank  Heaters 
AMERICAN  Radiators 


General  Offices,  2S2  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
1 3-417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha 
313  East  10th  St..  Kansas  City 
1215  Alaska  Building.  Seattle 
225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit 
1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo 

129  Federal  St. 


126  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee 
831 15th  St.,  Denver 
282-284  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
42-44  East  20th  St.,  New  York 
109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 
336  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
916  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
,  Boston 
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The  Winner  Has  No  Equal 

A  HOLLOW  BRICK  MACHINE 

The  Only  One  of  Its  Kind  Manufactured 

Do  not  place  your  order  until  you  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  merits  of  this  machine.  A  marvel  in 
speed  and  simplicity.  A  perfect  one-man  ma¬ 
chine.  Capacity  from  3000  to  5000  perfect  brick 
per  day. 


A  Few  of  its  Exclusive  Features;  there  are 

many  more. 

It  makes  all  regulation  and  special  sizes  of  brick.  Makes 
solid,  all  hollow  or  part  hollow  with  Hat  surface  on  top  for  mortar. 

By  using  part  hollow,  saves  one-seventh  the  material,  or  more 
than  the  wages  of  the  operator.  Any  other  machine  makes  brick 
with  a  polished  surface  on  both  sides  and  ends. 

— MANUFACTURED  BY  THE — 


WINNER  BLOCK  MACHINE  CO. 

602  Northwestern  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Full  Information. 


We  manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of  Concrete  Machinery. 


BRAYTON  STANDARDS 

A  POCKET  COMPANION  FOR 

The  Uniform  Design 

-  OF 

Reinforced  Concrete 

BRAYTON  .STANDARDS  means  to  designers  of 
reinforced  concrete  what  the  Carnegie  handbook  does 
to  designers  of  structural  steel.  This  book  will  en¬ 
able  anyone  familiar  with  the  common  requirements 
of  construction,  to  design  quickly,  economically  and 
correctly,  any  slab,  beam  or  girder,  required  in  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

BRAYTON  STANDARDS  is  the  first  great  step 
toward  “the  uniform  design”  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  will  go  far  toward  placing  this  method  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  same  systematic  basis  with  structural 
steel.  Tables  and  details  give  fully  the  design  of 
slabs,  beams  and  columns  with  their  safe  capacities 
under  hundreds  of  varyung  conditions  as  to  loads 
and  spans. 

No  patented  forms  are  necessary  in  “the  uniform 
design”  but  bars  of  special  shape  can  be  readily  sub¬ 
stituted  if  desired. 

Brayton  Standards  Are  Approved  by  the  Building 

Departments  of  the  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 

Bound  in  Flexible  Morocco.  Price  $3.00  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

I  01  IIS  F  RRAYT0N  ,  Consulting  Engineer. 

EDUIO  I  .  Ul\r\l  lUll,  1010  Guarantee  Loan  Bnllding 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Gasoline  Engines 
Tapping  Machines 

t/  7  V» 


Lennox  Machine 
Company 

C.  T.  STRITE,  Mgr. 

307  Third  St.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Tel.  N.  W.  Main  228 


General  Office  and  Factory:  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


“IMPERIAL” 
Gasoline  Engines 

are  your  kind  of 
power.  Power  al¬ 
ways  above  rating 
and  with  least  fuel 
consumption.  So 
simple  any  one  can 
run  them.  Horizon¬ 
tal  and  Upright,  in 
all  sizes,  four  cycle 
type.  Send  for  free 
catalogue. 

Imperial 

Gasoline 

Engines 

are  shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


VALENTINE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  422  3rd  St.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FRED  GREINER,  CHASKA.  MINN.  J-  W.  L.  CORNING.  ST.  PAUL 

GREINER  &  CORNING, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chaska  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  Building  Tile. 

factory:  CHASKA,  MINN  BOO  GERMANIA  life  building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


] 

B] 

R] 
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LT  ST.  PAUL  BRICK  COMPANY 

[\  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

PRESSED  AND  COMMON  YUUK  LUKKtXPUNDhMLE  AND  1RADE  1^>  ^ULILIltD 

Incorporated  1902 

MASON  CITY 

Mason  City 

CLAY  WORKS 

Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

O.  T.  DENISON,  Prest. 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


A  Sportsman's 
Boat 


MULLINS  “Get  There”  Steel  Duck  Boat 


14  feet 
long.  36-ineh 
beam. 


$20  —Crated  on  cars  Salem. 

Endorsed  by  Thousands  of 
Sportsman.  Air  Chamber  each 
d.  Always  ready.  No  repa  irs 
for  handsome  free  book. 

W.  H.  MULLINS 

533  Depot  Street  Ssalem,  Ohlr 


THE  LENNOX  FURNACE  COMPANY 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Torid  Zone 

FURNACES 

The  Torid  Zone  Furna¬ 
ces  are  made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes,  and  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars.  We 
also  make  three  espe¬ 
cially  large  furnaces  for 
school  houses,  churches 
and  large  buildings. 
These  furnaces  are  brick 
Bet.  We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Writ#  for  Catalogs  and  Prices 

THE  LENNOX 
FURNACE  COMPA’Y 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 


FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  & 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

EXPLICITLY  AUTHORIZED  BY  P.  O.  DEPT. 

UNDER  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  CONGRESS.  SHOULD  BE  SPECIFIED  BY 
NAME  WHEN  STANDARD  MAIL  CHUTE  EQUIPMENT  IS  DESIRED. 
DESIGNATE  “MODEL  C”  FOR  VERY  LATEST  AND  BEST.  FULL 
INFORMATION  FROMTHE  SOLE  MAKERS  AND  PATENTEES 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  n.  y 


(? - = - ^ 

Do  you  really  want  a 

Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your 
profession  or  the  fire  insurance  under¬ 
writers  ?  Then  specify 

“  PRUDEN’S  ” 

and  know'  that  the  windows  will  be 
properly  protected. 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice 
&  Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West. 

^====^ 


IVES  WINDOW  VENTILATING  LOCK 


A  SAFEGUARD  FOR  VEN¬ 
TILATING  ROOHS. 

A  Lock  quickly  applied 
and  operated,  affording 
sure  protection  against 
intruders. 

Children  Kept  In. 

Burglars  Kept  Out. 

Write  for 

Descriptive  Circular. 


THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO.,  ,\ 


New  Haven,  Conn,,  U.  S.  A. 
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MAPLE  —  BEECH  —  BIRCH 

I  D  E 

AL  FLOOR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

I  N  G 

Air  Dried 

The  I.  Stephenson  Company 

Bored 

Kiln  Dried 

WELLS,  DELTA  CO„  MICH. 

Polished 

End  Matched 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  CO.,  -  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WESTERN  AGENTS 

Bundled 

For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

of-  fy 

STANDAKI) 

^FPENT//V£ 

< 

SHELL^C 

For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood,  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Avt., 

CHICAGO. 

23  Billiter  St.r 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ARCHITECTS 

NOTICE 

WE  will  pay  liberally  for  the  names  of 
people  who  are  going  to  build  and  buy 
hot  water  heating  plants.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  act  as  our  agent  in  any  way.  We 
want  the  names  and  addresses;  kind  of  build¬ 
ings,  preferably  residences;  probable  cost 
(not  less  than  $2000.00)  and  probable  time  of 
completion.  Write  us  how  many  names  you 
can  send  and  we  will  make  you  a  proposition 
at  so  much  per  name.  It  will  take  very  little 
of  your  time;  your  name  will  not  be  used  un¬ 
less  you  so  desire. 

For  each  of  the  names  resulting  in  a  sale 
for  us  we  will  pay  you  an  additional  sum. 

Remember  our  Engineering  and  Drafting 
Departments  are  at  your  service  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  heating  plants  of  all  kinds. 

ANDREWS  HEATINGCO. 

84  LA  SAl  LE  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


SEND  FOR  OUR 
NEW 


►AKER 

fttJSTLES: 

STEEL 
ETAL  FRAT 


1  WE  SCREEN  THE  BEST  I 

HOMES  IN  THE  LAND 


JOHN  B.  HARIvER 

MINNEAPOLIS 

:phone;  n.w.  main  11: 

hi- — 2 _ l 


*  * **1rk+1rkirkic+irk1rk-kick+++irk-trl'* HHHHHHHHHHHMM*  J 

LIOHT  AND  HEAVY  WATER  PIPE 

CASTINOS  SPECIALS 


S.  T  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  VICE  Pres. 

E.  S  COFFIN,  Sec*  &.  Treas. 

Northwestern  Foundry 

SUCCESSORS  TO  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  PROPRIETOR 


* 

4 

* 

* 

* 

* 

4 

* 

-K 
* 

■K 
-X 

1 

■ft 
■ft 
-ft 
-ft 
-ft 

1 
-X 
-X 
-X 
X 
X 

I 

i 
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Steel  Beams 
Girders 
Iron  Stairs 
Sidewalk  Lights 
Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes 


Structural 


...AND 


Foundry 


Iron 

Work 


Irun  Columns 
Store  Fronts 
Seuer  Callings 
Stable  Fixtures 
Ornamental  Vases 
Stai ion  Stoves 


312  Tenth  Avenue  South, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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T he  Cement  Block 
For  You 


.  ,-*-A 

KSt-V-' 

J  $&•?:■ 


c% 


.•atsi 


m 


& 


0 


If  you  are 
planning  to  go  into 
the  concrete  block  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  buy  an  expen¬ 
sive  machine  that  makes 
blocks  of  questionable  quality. 

Don’t  do  it,  because  you  can 
make  more  blocks,  better  blocks  and  cheaper 
blocks  with 

The  Mandt  Hand 
Tamping  Outfit. 

We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  it  here-you  must  send  for  the  cata¬ 
log  to  learn  of  it’s  many  points  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
But  look  at  the  blocks  that  it  makes.  See  how  one  block  binds 
three  others.  See  the  continuous  air-space  throughout  the 
wall  and  in  addition  note  that  the  blocks  themselves  are 
hollow,  making  a  TRIPLE  AIR-SPACE. 

With  this  outfit  you  can  make  block*  for 
every  possible  u*e,  in  Smooth,  Rock, 

Chiseled,  Paneled  and  Corrugated  face*. 

Every  size,  too — all  fraction*  of  an  inch 


from  the  regular  mold 


Write  for  the  catalogue  today— now.  Learn  more 
about  this  system  which  is  heartily  endorsed  by 
Architects  and  Contractors  everywhere.  Re 
member  our  outfit  costs  about  one-fourth  of 
of  what  others  do.  Your  name  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  will  bring  booklet  by  return  mail. 

Send  today  and  learn  the  best  Way 
to  make  blocks — 


and 

Money. 


MANDT- 
POWELL 

Concrete  Machinery 


and  Foundry  Co.| 

STOUGHTON,  WISCONSIN. 
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Write  for  Catalogue 


We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  warehouse  buildings. 

Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counterbalance  Freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors— Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine  Made  Joist  Hangers. 


VAR1E1Y  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  M.  McGILLlCUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  | 


Architects  Attention! 


“Uhe 

SODERLUND 

ANTI-SCALDING 

Shower  Valve. 

PATENTED  EEB.  11,  1902;  DEC.  29,  1903. 

POINTS: 

It  is  operated  by  one  handle — .Saving  Time. 

Hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  cold— Danger  of  scalding  Eliminated. 

Upon  Removal  of  Side  Nuts,— Washers  may  be  Quickly  Changed. 

May  be  Fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve,— For  Any  Spread  Desired. 

Can  be  Tapped  Top,  Bottom  or  Back,  for  Floor,  Ceiling  oTWall  Connections. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  SAFETY,  DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY 

Place  the  “SODERLUND  VALVE  in  the  lead.  Complete  Catalog  upon  request. 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  GO., 


9  Sherman  St., 

CHARLESTOWN, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Anchor  - 

Manufactured  by  the 

Stone  ^ 

Anchor  Stone 

Laundry 

Trays  IP 

Laundry  Tray 
Company 

i  j  - 

Are  the  most  Perfect,  II  ■  1 

Durable  and  Sanitary  I  I  J 

507  Phoenix  Bldg., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

LAUNDRY  TRAY  11 

on  the  market.  9 

Write  for  Prices. 
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have  been  officially  adopted,  after-  the 
most  rigid  competitive  tests,  for  use  in 
the  dining  cars  of  the  Pullman  Company 
and  all  the  great  railroads  This  means 
that  the  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerators 
must  give  the  best  and  most  economical 
refrigeration  under  the  most  trying  con¬ 
ditions.  Awarded  Grand  Prize  at 
the  St.  Bouis  World’s  Fair.  We  build 
Refrigerators  to  order,  any  size  or  style. 
Write  for  56  page  catalogue  F'RFE. 


White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co 

1341  University  Ave.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


jHr 

'  i 

5HE  SAYS  ITS  "THE  BEST* 

•  $ 

O  U 


W  A  IM 

DIEHL’S 


STORM  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTNERS 
and  SEPARABLE  HINGE 

appeals  to  all  Architects  and  Contractors  as  the  only  perfect  and  satis* 
factory  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Separable  Hinge  now  on  the  marKet. 

It  locks  the  sash  at  any  desired  angle  for  cleaning  the  windows  or  for  ventilation, 
and  can’t  get  out  of  place.  Can  be  locked  perfectly  tight  and  will  not  rattle.  They  are 
so  simple  that  any  child  can  operate  them;  besides  they  are  neat  and  attractive  as  Well 
as  durable. 

Address: 


NOVELTY  COMPANY, 


.hoboy  gan,  \A/ i  sc  o  n  s  i  r-t 


Oscar  Claussen 


Edward  P.  Burch 


Charles  L.  Pillsbury 


S 


Glan^en,  Burch  &  pillsbury 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 


Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Heating  Systems,  Pumping  Machinery, 
Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  Etc. 


MEEK 


REELS 

hold  all  half  ounce  bait  casting 

World's  Championship  Records 

Distance  and  accuracy . 98  7-10  per  ceu1 

Long  diet,  average  of  5  casts  183  49-60  fee1 
Longest  single  cast . 198  5-12  feet 

INTERNATIONAL  TOURNAMENT 

CHICAGO,  AUGUST  1905 

Our  reels  won  •' of  the  Diamond  trophies 
and  of  the  first  prizes.  Our  Regular 
Standard  and  not  Special  Tournament 
Reels  were  used. 


REELS  FOR  ALL  FISHING  FROM  TROUT  TO  TUNA. 


514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main  3568 

ST.  PAIL 


1 20S- 1 2 10  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  1869 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

B.  F.  MEEK  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Geuuine  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Kentucky  Reels. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
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Bronze  Doors  of  Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kees  A  Oolbnrn,  Architects. 


Flour 

City 

Ornamental 

Iron 

Works 

& 

Makers 

and  Designers  cf 
Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze 


27th  Ave.  and 
27th  St.  and 
28th  Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINN. 


Y  ale  &Towne  Hardware 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SECURITY 

N°  difference  what  kind  of  a 
building  it  is,  the  locking 
arrangements  appeal  with  particu¬ 
lar  force  to  the  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant. 

Yale  Cylinder  Locks  are  known  the  world 
over  as  the  standard  of  security.  There  are 
no  others  “just  as  good”  either  in  design  or 
workmanship. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bids  prompt¬ 
ly  on  all  classes  of  work  from  the  smallest 
alteration  job  to  the  largest  contract — from  a 
small  residence  to  a  skyscraper. 

MAIL  BLUE  PRINTS  TO  US- WILL 
BE  RETURNED  SAME  DAY 

I  W.  K.  MORISON  &  CO. 

1  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Triton  Radiators. 


57  separate  and  distinct  styles 
of  Radiators,  all  bearing  the 
same  design,  can  only  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  one  factory  in  the  world, 
namely, 

United  States  Radiator  Co. 

DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
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Next  Convention  at  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

(ORGANIZED  1899.) 


Architectural  League  of  New 
York. 

T  Square  Club.  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  Architectural  Club. 
Toronto  Architectural  Club. 
Pittsburg  Architectural  Club. 
Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Chicago  Architectural  Club. 
Twin  City  Architect’s  Club. 
Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

President,  F.  J.  Russell, 


St.  Louis  Architectural  Club. 
Washington  Architectural 
Club. 

Architect’s  Club,  IT.  of  Illinois. 
Toledo  Architectural  Club. 
National  Sculpture  Society. 
National  Society  of  Mural 
Painters. 

Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 
San  Francisco  Architectural 
Club. 

Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


Current  Club  Work.  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Cai 
-Education,  -  -  Newton  V  Wells,  Urbana,  II 

-Public  Promotion.  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia,  P: 
-C  1  v  1  c  Improvements,  Fred  S.  Lamb,  New  York.  N  'S 
-Co-operative  with  A.  I.  Au  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  M< 
-On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship,  ... 

•  *  *  *  •  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  II 


Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  tendency 
towards  the  use  of  concrete  in  reinforced 
form  for  every  variety  of  structure.  The 
fireproof  quality  of  the  material,  its 
strength,  both  bearing  and  tensile,  and  its  apparent  cheap¬ 
ness,  all  lead  to  the  consideration  of  its  use  by  owners,  and 
favored  by  some  architects,  the  number  of  which  is  stead¬ 
ily  growing.  We  have  taken  the  position,  and  as  yet  have 
found  no  adequate  reason  for  changing  our  belief,  that  the 
sane,  modern  and  practical  method  which  is  involved  in  the 
combination  of  steel  and  hollow  tile  should  still  be  adhered 
to  in  fireproof  structures,  especially  those  of  any  consider¬ 
able  height.  We  are  printing  in  this  issue  a  paper  by  one 
of  the  best  known  architects  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  upon 
concrete  construction,  a  paper  that  if  anything  bears  out 
our  contention.  For  it  is  not  because  theoretically  con¬ 
crete  is  not  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but  that  the  chances  of 
failure  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  are  so  many  and 
the  advantages  over  steel  and  hollow  tile  so  few.  If  the 
work  is  designed  and  its  entire  erection  supervised  personally 
by  engineers  having  special  experience  in  this  particular  field, 
if  the  concrete  is  made  of  high  grade  Portland  cement  and 
the  properly  proportioned  ingredients  properly  mixed  and 
tamped,  and  not  in  cold  weather,  and  the  steel  members 
sufficiently  embedded,  then  a  thoroughly  fireproof  and 
stable  structure  may  result.  But  if  anyone  of  these  main 
points  is  missed  by  the  smallest  factor,  the  entire  work  is 
not  only  a  failure  but  a  menace  to  its  occupants.  The 
time  may  be  coming  when  this  will  be  understood  and  the 
desirability  of  concrete  structures  may  lead  to  their  erection 
under  safe  conditions,  but  at  present,  when  hollow  tile  and 
steel  construction  has  no  extraordinary  requirements  be¬ 
yond  proper  plan  and  capable  superintendence,  the  wise 
will  only  venture  on  a  concrete  building  when  it  can  be 
erected  under  the  conditions  named,  and  then  with  no 
advantages  over  the  steel  and  hollow  tile  construction  that 
has  made  the  tall  office  buildings  of  the  United  States  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 


The 

Advantages 
and  Dangers 
of  Concrete 
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The  arguments  in  regard  to  the  form  of 

A  Sea  Level 

Canal  canal  to  be  constructed  at  Panama  seems 

at  to  be  all  in,  and  whatever  the  result,  the 

Panama  .  .  .  f  ,  • 

country  has  become  wen  informed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  merits  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  estimated,  for  both  a  sea  level  and  a  lock  canal. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  easiest,  ouickest  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  would  be  the  lock  form,  but  the  clear,  concise  and 
convincing  argument  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  favor  of  a  tide 
level  ditch,  inclines  one  to  believe  with  the  minority  on  the 
commission  that  a  grave  mistake  will  be  made  if  the 
other  form  is  constructed.  It  is  true  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  be  against  all  precedent  in  this  country. 
The  log  house  was  built  and  razed  to  make  way  for 
that  of  stone,  the  railway  lines  and  bridges  have  all 
been  rebuilt,  each  time  in  a  more  permanent  form,  and 
both  cities  and  public  works  have  wasted  many  times 
the  ultimate  cost  in  the  rebuilding  of  temporary  struc¬ 
tures  that  should  have  had  a  permanent  construction 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  the  work  of  international 
importance  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  speculation  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  that  would 
use  the  canal,  there  is  little  in  regard  to  its  feasibility  and 
approximate  cost.  There  is  no  lack  of  funds,  for  a  people 
that  will  invest  two  hundred  million  of  dollars  will 
invest  three.  The  permanency  of  the  sea  level  form  is  un¬ 
questioned.  The  only  point  in  favor  of  a  lock  canal  is  its 
cheapness  in  money  and  time.  We  can  invest  the  re¬ 
quired  money,  for  the  returns  are  sure  and  the  three  or 
four  years  additional  required  in  its  construction  is  trivial 
compared  with  the  permanency  of  the  canal  when  complet¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  safe  and  capable  advisor  and  his 
advice  should  be  followed  in  each  particular,  for  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  ultimate  permanent  results  and  not  that  of  mere 
expediency.  It  is  time  the  precedent  of  makeshift  and 
temporary  construction  was  broken  by  the  work  at  Panama 
being  the  best  that  this  country  can  produce,  not  for  this 
generation  to  be  pulled  down  and  made  over  by  the  next, 
but  to  stand  as  a  monument  of  twentieth  century  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  and  financial  ability. 


In  the  announcement  of  the  tenth  com- 

Perseverance 

in  Competing  petition  for  the  John  Stewardson  Memo- 

for  Traveling  rja]  Scholarship  in  architecture,  which 

Scholarships  .  _ 

closes  on  May  z4th,  the  successful  drafts¬ 
man  leaving  for  Europe  not  later  than  September  1st,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  educational  value  to  as  well  as 


the  success  attending  those  who  compete.  The  prizes  in 
fact  seems  on  a  good  average  of  instances  to  have  been 
won  by  those  who  had  received  mentions  in  former  com¬ 
petitions  including  the  four  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  preceded  the  Stewardson.  For  instance, 
Percy  Ash  who  won  the  third  annual  competition  had  first 
mention  in  the  first  and  second;  William  Charles  Hays 
who  won  the  sixth  competition,  stood  second  mention 
twice  and  third  once,  in  the  first  second  and  third  competi¬ 
tions.  Herman  Louis  Duhring  who  won  the  fifth,  stood 
first  mention  in  the  third;  Arthur  Howell  Brockie  was  first 
mention  in  the  sixth,  and  won  the  seventh;  Alfred  Morton 
Githens  who  won  the  eigth,  was  third  mention  in  the  sixth; 
John  Molitor  was  third  mention  in  the  sixth  and  ninth, 
and  won  the  tenth;  Walter  W.  Judell  who  won  the  elev¬ 
enth,  stood  first  mention  in  the  tenth.  In  fact  in  twelve 
competitions  there  are  but  four;  Albert  Keley,  who  won  the 
fourth,  Ira  Wilson  Hoover  who  won  the  ninth,  Christian 
George  Spoel,  who  won  the  twelfth,  and  Carl  Eugene 
Howell  the  successful  man  in  the  competition  of  last  year, 
who  had  not  received  mention  in  former  competitions. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  members  of  one 

Average 

Reporter’s  craft  will  be  conversant  with  the  technical 

Ignorance  of  terms  used  by  another,  but  an  exception 
Architecture  .  ,  r 

is  expected  in  the  case  of  newspapers. 

While  other  crafts  and  the  public  may  not  be  expected  to 
know  that  a  “story”  is  not  always  a  newspaper  lie,  or  a 
“stick”  used  to  beat  the  “devil”  round  the  stump,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  one  capable  of  writing  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  should  know  that  architects  do  not  “put  in  competi¬ 
tive  bids.”  but  they  sometimes,  (when  they  are  foolish  or 
time  hangs  heavy  on  the  draftsmen’s  hands)  make  com¬ 
petitive  plans.  Though  the  Denver  News  is  the  cause  of 
this  criticism  of  the  public  press,  showing  the  crass  ignor¬ 
ance  that  many  local  reporters  exhibit  when  they  describe 
anything  more  advanced  in  technical  knowledge  than  a 
dogfight,  still  it  is  too  common  and  stultifies  the  editor  or  the 
man  who  holds  down  the  reading  desk  who  passes  it.  If 
the  Denver  Board  of  Public  Works  saw  fit  to  appoint  an 
architect  to  design  its  Auditorium  they  did  better  than  to 
ask  the  local  architects  to  submit  competitive  plans  and  then 
award  the  designing  of  the  building  without  regard  to  the 
competitive  merits  of  the  drawings,  but  architects  would 
not  have  submitted  “competitive  bids”  any  more  than  they 
would  have  agreed  to  make  the  foundation  excavation. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  DECORATIVE  PAINT¬ 
ING  AND  SCULPTURE  TO  ARCH¬ 
ITECTURE. 

BY  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University. 


HE  representation  of  nature  is  an  instinct 
deeply  planted  in  the  human  race.  It 
asserts  itself  in  the  fetish  idols  and  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  savage,  and  in  the  rag  doll 
of  the  civilized  infant.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
of  a  great  part  of  all  decorative  design.  In  modern  sys¬ 
tems,  drawing  from  the  human  figure  is  specified  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  element  in  the  training  not  only  of  the  painter 
and  illustrator  but  of  the  architect,  and  decorative  designer, 
as  well. 

The  imitation  and  reproduction  of  natural  forms  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  and  irrepressible  instinct,  stunted  often  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  artificial  civilization,  but  never  entirely  ex¬ 
tinguished  even  under  the  most  sophisticated  culture. 
Pictures  are  the  delight  of  young  and  old,  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  ‘‘Jew  and  Gentile,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
and  free.”  “The  appeal  of  sculpture  is  less  nearly  uni¬ 
versal;  statues  and  reliefs  have  a  less  compelling  fascina¬ 
tion  than  paintings;  but  to  the  child  the  Noah’s  ark 
and  the  army  of  brave  dead  soldiers  are  only  less  real 
than  real  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  at  least  one  great 
wing  of  the  Christian  church  the  aid  of  sculpture  is 
willingly  invoked  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  de¬ 
vout  worshipper.  These  are  trite  observations;  but  the 
excuse  for  making  them  is  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
idea  that  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  the  arts  of  represen¬ 
tation,  are  the  products  of  exceptional  endowments  and 
specially  advanced  culture,  when  in  reality  they  spring  from 
endowments  which  are  inherent  in  humanity,  and  which 
advanced  culture  is  quite  as  likely  to  stifle  as  to  develop. 

A  second  and  universal  and  irrepressible  instinct  in  hu* 
mamty  is  the  instinct  for  decoration.  There  is  no  savage 
race  that  does  not  adorn  its  weapons  and  utensils,  and  even 
the  human  body  itself,  with  pictures  or  patterns  intended 
really  for  ornament,  even  when  ostensibly  applied  for 
reasons  founded  in  fetish  or  totem  superstitions.  The 


picturing  instinct  and  the  decorative  instinct  go  together 
and  merge  into  each  other,  and  indeed  appear  often  in¬ 
separable.  The  majority  of  conventional  savage  patterns 
are  believed  by  experts  like  Haddon  and  Taylor  to  have 
originated  in  representations  of  living  objects.  The  picture 
per  se, — the  easel  picture  and  the  illustration — are  products 
of  an  advanced  civilization  and  of  comparatively  modern 
times.  They  furnish  an  additional  outlet  for  the  activity 
of  the  picturing  faculty,  it  is  true,  but  divert  it  from  the  field 
of  decoration.  Here  again  it  is  our  modern  western  civ¬ 
ilization  which  has  stifled  the  innate  instinct  for  decoration, 
and  it  is  to  the  Indian,  the  ignorant  peasant  in  the  hills  of 
Daghestan  and  the  unsophisticated  Japanese  that  we  turn 


for  inspiration  and  instruction  in  pattern-design  and  the  use 
of  color.  Yet  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  decorative  in¬ 
stinct  is  more  generally  among  us  than  that  for  picturing. 
We  have  more  designers  of  ornament,  in  all  the  various 
fields  of  art  and  industry,  than  we  have  makers  of  pictures 
or  statues.  But  the  two  faculties  have  been  driven  apart, 
instead  of  being  brought  and  kept  in  constant  co-operation 
for  the  good  of  both. 

Of  the  third  universal  human  instinct,  that  of  building, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak.  Springing  out  of  human 
necessities  it  thrives  under  all  forms  of  highly  developed  cul¬ 
ture,  and  is  the  one  natural  and  universal  artistic  endow¬ 
ment  which  modern  civilization  has  fostered  and  advanced. 

As  the  mathematician  combines  several  equations  to 
reach  the  final  resultant  value  of  x,  let  us  combine  the  three 
propositions  thus  far  developed.  We  have  this  as  the  re¬ 
sult:  That  we  Americans  of  the  twentieth  century  build 
marvelously  and  decorate  after  a  fashion,  but  leave  the 
representative  arts  to  a  small  number  of  painters,  illustra¬ 
tors  and  sculptors,  and  having  divorced  the  representative 
arts  as  far  as  possible  from  all  departments  of  real  life,  we 
employ  special  artists  to  make  pictures  to  hang  on  our  walls 
and  statues  to  set  up  in  our  parks  or  to  store  in  rows  in  our 
museums. 

This  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things. These  three  uni¬ 
versal  instincts — the  representative,  the  decorative  and  the 
constructive — should  work  together  and  be  together  culti¬ 
vated  and  developed  whenever  and  wherever  our  civilized 
activities  provide  the  opportunity.  And  it  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  the  opportunities  should  be  more  in  number,  and 
far  greater  and  richer  under  a  highly  developed  civilization, 
abounding  in  wealth  and  knowledge  and  in  all  the  splendid 
fruits  of  science,  philosophy  and  commerce,  than  under 
conditions  which  seem  to  us  archaic  and  primitive. 
Yet  we  are  far  behind  the  ages  which  we  look  down  upon 
as  antique  and  mediaeval  in  nearly  everything  that  relates 
to  the  sisterhood  of  the  arts.  We  have  driven  the  arts 
apart  into  special  fields,  each  her  own,  instead  of  bringing 
them  together,  and  we  have  been  particularly  cruel  to  the 
arts  of  representation,  having  deprived  them  of  what  was 
formerly  their  strongest  inspiration,  by  divorcing  them  al¬ 
most  from  architecture  and  partly  from  decoration. 
Whereas,  formerly  they  delighted  in  serving  the 
arts  of  decoration  and  construction  we  have  con¬ 
fined  them  to  the  function  of  expressing  individual 
sentiments;  we  have  exalted  them  into  an  end  in 
themselves,  but  we  have  thereby  denied  them  that 
exercise  in  the  science  of  architecture  and  decoration  which 
in  former  times  was  a  mighty  source  of  vitality  and  strength 
to  them.  So  today  the  painter  paints  his  pictures,  apart; 
the  sculptor  moulds  his  statues,  apart;  the  architect  builds, 
apart.  The  painter’s  canvas  exists  for  itself  alone,  and 
hangs  in  miscellaneous  company  on  our  walls.  The  statue 
or  bust  commemorates  a  man  or  an  event,  standing  often 
neglected  an  its  lonely  pedestal.  And  the  walls  and  col- 
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umns,  the  sprandels  and  niches  of  our  great  civic  buildings 
and  educational  monuments  stand  bare,  lifeless,  coldly  cor¬ 
rect,  destitute  of  what  should  be,  and  might  well  be,  their 
crowning  glory  of  sculpture,  while  within  we  try  by  marble 
and  gilding  and  panels  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  living 
colors  and  warmth  of  mural  pictures  and  painted  ceilings. 
The  city  fathers  of  this  imperially  splendid  metropolis  have 
appropriated  for  decorating  the  new  Hall  of  Records  in¬ 
ternally  with  the  semi-barbaric  splendor  of  colored  marble 
a  sum  that  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  cover  all  its 
more  important  walls  and  ceilings  with  picture  decorations 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 

The  origin  of  the  decorative  applications  of  painting 
and  sculpture  to  architecture  is  an  interesting  question  for 
the  anthropologist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  history  of 
primitive  art;  but  it  can  hardly  occupy  any  great  part  of 
our  time  on  this  occasion.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  in  the  first  instance  from  primitive  fetishism  or 
animalism.  The  savage  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  apparent,  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  and 
ascribes  to  his  own  pictures  and  carvings  the  actual  life  and 
qualities  of  the  things  represented.  Out  of  this  magical, 
animistic  habit  of  thought  grew  Egytian  decorative  sym¬ 
bolism,  to  which  there  still  clung  the  idea  of  magical  im¬ 
port,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind.  In  Greek  art  this  sym¬ 
bolism  became  a  conscious  and  deliberate  allegorizing, 
though  it  still  appealed  powerfully  to  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder,  and  no  doubt  was  still  invested  with  mysterious 
power  in  the  mincta  of  the  ignorant.  In  Roman  art  the 
symbolism  was  wholly  artificial  and  sophistical;  but  in  the 
middle  ages  it  became  again  mystical  and  magiccil  in  its 
significance.  Since  the  Renaissance  we  have  followed 
the  Roman  habit.  Our  symbolism  and  allegorism  are 
conscious  and  deliberate;  we  use  them  as  we  do  tropes 
and  metaphors  in  poetry,  quite  without  regard  to  our 
actual  and  literal  belief  in  the  legends  and  myths  we  call 
up  to  the  aid  of  our  expression. 

Now  in  all  past  ages  this  use  of  allegory,  symbolism, 
and  even  magic,  has  been  one  of  most  vitalizing  influences 
in  decoration  and  in  the  enrichment  of  architectural  design. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  our  modern  American 
poverty  of  pictorial  and  sculptural  decoration  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  great  epochs  of  architecture.  In  all  those 
great  periods  the  past  in  which  architecture  has  risen  to 
the  supremest  heights  of  achievement,  the  arts  of  plastic 
expression  have  kept  company  with  it,  joining  hands  to 
embellish  and  to  glorify  the  work  of  the  builder.  In  the 
earliest  days  the  walls  of  the  royal  temple  bore  upon  their 
broad  surfaces  the  carved  and  painted  representations  of 
royal  victories  and  of  ancestral  deities  and  acts  of  worship, 
while  upon  the  massive  columns  of  the  hypostyle  halls  the 
artists  of  Egypt  depicted  Isis  and  Osiris,  Horus  and 
Anubis,  with  bands  of  hieroglyphics,  and  royal  cartou<  hes. 
All  of  these  served  not  (T N  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the 


sacred  mysteries  of  his  religion  and  to  place  the  temple  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  unseen  powers;  it  also  served  to 
impart  beauty,  mystery  and  splendor  to  the  vast  and  dim 
interiors,  and  furnished  a  standard  of  scale  to  apply  to  the 
huge  bulk  of  the  columns, — an  architectural  service  of  the 
more  importance  because  of  the  very  simplicity  of  their 
forms.  The  Romans,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  as  lacking  in  artistic  discrimination,  and  on  the  other  hand 
as  supremely  gifted  with  the  structural  instinct  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  purely  architectural  splendor,  lavished  upon  their 
buildings  the  richest  adornments  of  sculpture,  and  developed 
a  system  of  interior  decoration  by  painting  and  plaster- 
relief  so  full  of  originality  and  charm  that  the  Renaissance 
drew  from  it  some  of  its  most  delightful  decorative  inspira¬ 
tions.  The  naked  ruins  of  the  Forum  give  little  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  statues  that  once  ennobled  it;  and  re¬ 
stored  models  of  its  structures  are  but  feeble  hints  of  their 
former  glory;  but  the  shattered  walls  of  Pompeiian  houses, 
and  fragments  in  the  museums  of  Naples  and  Rome  pre¬ 
serve  to  us  something  of  the  glow  of  color  that  once  en¬ 
livened  the  walls  of  villas  and  suburban  dwellings,  and  does 
not  our  own  Metropolitan  Museum  cherish  as  a  highly 
valued  treasure,  a  few  bits  of  the  painted  walls  of  a  second 
rate  country  house  from  the  provincial  slopes  of  Vesuvius? 

But  Rome  in  comparison  with  Greece  was  a  parvenue 
in  the  higher  arts.  In  the  Greek  nature  there  was  blended 
a  creative  imagination,  a  power  of  execution  and  a  puri'y 
and  justness  of  taste,  which  united  in  the  production  of 
buildings  in  which  plastic  art  reached  its  highest  level  of 
achievement.  The  sculptor  was  second  only  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  hardly  second  to  him.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  the  architecture  frames  the  sculpture,  or  the  sculp¬ 
ture  decorates  the  architecture.  Stripped  of  its  gods  and 
goddesses  the  Parthenon  is  glorious  still;  but  glorious  as  a 
ruin ;  it  is  dead,  compared  with  what  it  must  have  been 
when  in  marble  in  its  pediments  Iris  announced  the  birth  of 
Athena,  and  Athena  strove  with  Poseidon  for  the  suprem¬ 
acy  over  Athens;  while  on  her  outer  frieze  of  metopes  the 
Centaurs  fought  with  the  Lapiths  and  on  its  inner  frieze  the 
long  procession  under  the  eyes  of  the  seated  divinities, 
bore  the  sacred  peplas  and  with  pomp  and  feasting  carried 
it  to  the  waiting  priests  of  Athena.  How  must  religion 
and  patriotism  have  stirred  in  the  heart  at  the  sight  of  these 
superb,  all  but  living  figures,  and  how  lofty  was  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  art  in  this  supreme  union  of  sculpture  and  building. 

(  TO  BE  CONTINUED.  ) 


1  he  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  March  2 1 . 
The  following  officers  were  elected,  President,  J.  Walter 
Stevens,  St.  Paul;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Harry  W. 
Jones,  Minneapolis;  Directors,  T.  C.  Holyoke,  St.  Paul, 
L.  A.  Lamoreaux,  Minneapolis,  W.  C.  Whitney,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION.* 

CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESEY,  Architect. 

HE  builders  of  Ancient  Greece  used  iron 
ties  in  the  cornice  blocks  of  their  temples, 
to  anchor  them  into  the  walls.  The 
early  Roman  builders  used  iron  ties  to 
secure  the  stone  facing  on  both  sides  of 
their  walls,  through  the  body  of  the  wall, 
which  was  often  of  concrete.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  earliest  conception  of  metal  reinforcement  in  masonry. 
Though  generally  used  to  this  extent  in  all  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  middle  ages,  there  was  no  advancement  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  building  construction  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Monier,  a  French  gardener,  was  the  first 
to  develop  the  idea  and  put  it  to  practical  application  by 
using  wire  reinforcement  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
flower  pots,  in  the  sixties,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
weight  and  bulk. 

Ten  years  before  this,  however,  the  idea  was  discussed 
by  French  engineers  and  a  small  concrete  row  boat  was 
built  in  France,  reinforced  with  metal  rods  and  this  boat 
is  said  to  be  in  use  to-day  and  in  good  preservation,  though 
more  than  fifty  years  old. 

It  first  application  to  engineering  work  was  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  water  pipe  lines  and  sewers  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  these,  some  of  which  have  sustained  the  pressure 
of  a  seventy-five  foot  head  of  water  for  many  years,  are  in 
perfect  condition  to-day,  and  recent  examinations  and  tests 
on  them  show  that  the  iron  rods  used  for  the  reinforcement 
have  not  corroded  to  the  slightest  extent. 

From  this  the  use  of  metal  reinforcement  in  concrete 
developed  rapidly  to  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  all  kinds 
of  engineering  works,  first  in  bridges  and  then  in  buildings. 
Today  its  rapid  development  is  more  remarkable  and  is 
fully  absorbing  to  the  engineering  fraternity  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  was  the  introduction  of  the  steel  skeleton  to 
building  operations  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Today  there  are  completed  buildings  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  of  reinforced 
concrete,  including  factories,  flouring  mills,  foundries  and 
machine  shops  with  heavy  traveling  cranes  running  on  con¬ 
crete  beams;  warehouses,  smokestacks,  apartment  houses, 
hotels,  office  buildings,  at  least  one  of  which  is  sixteen  sto¬ 
ries  high,  department  stores,  theaters,  museums,  banks  with 
fireproof  vaults,  churches  with  immense  domes,  railroad 
stations  and  marvels  of  architectural  beauty  and  aerial  grace 
in  bridges,  some  of  which  have  clear  spans  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  as  light  and  graceful  in  appearance 
as  similar  structures  in  steel.  Many  of  the  important  ones 
are  now  more  than  twelve  years  old.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  the  experimental  stage  has  been  safely  passed 
and  its  economy  proven  and  firmly  established.  This 
method  of  construction  is  not  a  fad;  it  has  come  to  stay 


The  principal  reasons  for  this  are : 

First — Its  remarkable  fireproof  qualities,  (tested  so  se¬ 
verely  and  with  such  complete  satisfaction  to  all  but  the 
steel  and  tile  interests  in  the  Baltimore  conflagration.) 

Second — Its  economy  of  cost. 

Third —  Its  possibilities  of  rapid  construction. 

Fourth — Its  durability. 

A  few  words  on  each  of  these  points  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  subject  of  construction. 

Experiments  made  by  constructors  and  numerous  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  demonstrate 
the  fireproof  qualities  of  reinforced  concrete  have  brought 
into  prominence  the  very  important  fact  that  concrete  and 
steel  expand  and  contract  in  extreme  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  to  practically  the  same  extent  in  both  substances. 
This  fact  is  of  fundamental  importance,  for  no  other  sys¬ 
tem  of  fireproof  construction  such  as  steel  combined  with 
clay  tile  has  this  advantage.  A  structure  of  reinforced 
concrete  will  withstand  a  temperature  of  2,500  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  for  many  hours  or  even  days  without 
serious  damage.  Fime  kilns  in  Europe  built  of  reinforced 
concrete,  without  firebrick  or  other  inside  lining,  have  en¬ 
dured  for  several  years  a  temperature  of  2,200  to  2,500 
Fahrenheit.  An  exhibition  fire  test  was  made  in  Belgium 
in  1  899,  on  a  building  1  5x20  feet,  two  stories  high,  built 
entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  doors  and  windows 
of  metal  and  wire  glass.  The  upper  floor  was  loaded 
with  inflammable  goods,  to  300  pounds  per  square  foot, 
being  one  and  one-half  times  the  working  load  for  which 
it  was  calculated,  which  produced  a  slight  deflection. 
Wood  and  coal  were  piled  in  the  lower  story,  saturated 
with  petroleum,  and  ignited.  It  was  allowed  to  burn 
one  hour,  producing  a  temperature  of  1 ,300  fahrenheit. 
The  walls,  which  were  four  and  three-quarter  inches  thick, 
were  red-hot  on  the  inside,  while  the  hand  could  be  held 
against  the  outside  without  discomfort.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  second  story  was  raised  only  four  degrees, 
which  would  not  damage  the  most  perishable  merchandise. 
The  upper  floor  deflected  more  than  one-half  inch,  but 
after  the  fire  was  extinguished,  it  recovered  completely. 

To  prove  that  the  floor  had  not  suffered  deterioration 
in  the  fire,  it  was  again  tested  2 1  days  later,  with  the  same 
load,  which  produced  exactly  the  same  deflection  as  the 
first  load.  The  load  was  then  increased  to  400  pounds 
per  square  foot,  or  twice  the  load  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  which  produced  a  deflection  of  only  one-eigth  inch. 
The  lower  story  was  completely  filled  (and  the  upper 
story  partly)  with  fuel,  and  the  roof  was  loaded  with 
200  pounds  per  foot.  The  fuel  was  lighted  and  burned 
fiercely  for  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  wire  glass  in 
windows  and  doors  was  melted.  The  thin  walls  ex¬ 
panded  outward  slightly,  but  showed  only  fine  fissures, 
with  no  broken  cracks  through  which  hot  air  could  escape. 

’Paper  read  before  the  Southern  California  Society  Engineers 
and  Architects,  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  January  6, 1906. 
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The  palm  could  easily  endure  contact  with  the  outside 
surface.  The  maximum  deflection  of  the  second  floor  was 
three-quarters  inch.  After  two  and  one-half  hours  firing, 
a  stream  of  cold  water  was  turned  onto  the  inside  of  walls 
and  ceiling,  before  the  fire  was  extinguished.  An  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  following  day  showed  no  injury  to  the 
general  structure.  There  was  no  permanent  deflection  of 
floors  and  the  fissures  in  walls  were  completely  closed. 
Pyrometer  tests  during  the  fire  showed  2,200  Fahrenheit. 

As  before  stated,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
steel  and  concrete  are  practically  identical,  and  therefore 
in  high  temperature  the  adhesion  between  the  two  mate¬ 
rials  is  not  destroyed  and  the  latent  forces  of  the  structural 
members  are  not  set  up  in  opposition  to  their  working 
forces,  or  in  other  words,  the  steel  and  concrete  are  not 
subjected  to  additional  stress  when  superheated.  The 
question  os  often  asked  why  is  tile,  burned  under  great 
heat,  not  a  fireproof  material?  The  reason  is  that  tile  and 
all  clay  products  expand  under  extreme  heat  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  steel,  therefore  partitions  and  floor  arches 
of  hollow  tile  in  a  conflagration,  expand  more  than  the 
steel  frame  and  tie  rods  that  sustain  and  confine  them  will 
admit  of,  and  consequently  the  tile  buckles,  burst  and  flies 
off.  One  side  of  a  tile  partition  or  floor  arch  becomes 
heated  while  the  other  side  is  comparatively  cool  (for  these 
tile  are  excellent  non-conductors)  and  expands  and  bursts 
off.  The  same  is  true  of  beam  and  colum  coverings.  In 
a  building  subjected  to  fire,  which  has  been  erected  of  con¬ 
crete  composed  of  Portland  cement,  silicate  sand  and 
crushed  granite,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  there 
would  be  disintegration  of  the  granite,  such  as  occurs  in  a 
solid  granite  column  under  the  action  of  fire.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case.  The  reports  of  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  tests  show  that  a  temperature  of  1 ,000  or  1,500 
Fahrenheit  dehydrates  the  surface  of  such  concrete  to  a 
slight  depth,  which  makes  of  this  outer  surface  a  splendid 
non-conductor,  through  which  great  heat  penetrates  slowly 
and  being  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  concrete  behind  the 
surface,  the  dehydrating  process  proceeds  very  slowly  and 
in  one  of  the  concrete  buildings  in  the  fiercest  part  of  the 
Baltimore  fire,  the  dehydration  penetrated  only  one-quarter 
inch,  leaving  the  structural  members  practically  unimpaired. 
This  building,  by  the  way,  was  inclosed  by  brick  walls 
which  were  totally  destroyed,  leaving  the  concrete  floor 
slabs  suspended,  and  supported  by  the  concrete  interior 
columns.  Part  of  the  brick  from  the  crumbling  walls  fell 
upon  the  floor  slabs  with  no  effect  except  to  break  off  the 
edges. 

The  author  has  himself  made  numerous  tests  on  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  by  repeatedly  heating  to  redness  and  plunging 
in  water,  which  confirms  the  above  assertion,  though  similar 
tests  have  been  made  in  this  city,  in  which  the  blocks  are 
said  to  have  completely  disintegrated.  I  am  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind,  that  the  samples  were  first  saturated  in  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  which  caused  the  disintegration. 

(  TO  BE  CONTINUED  ) 
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A  RESIDENCE  ON  LAKE  MINNETONKA. 

BY  EDWARD  A.  BROMLEY. 

BOUT  half  an  hour’s  ride  by  rail  from 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  is  Lake 
Minnetonka,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bodies  of  water  in  the  west,  twelve  miles 
long,  six  miles  wide  at  one  point  and  charmingly  framed 
by  1  50  miles  of  shore. 

It  might  fitly  be  called  "many  lakes”  inasmuch  as  the 
tourist  who  travels  it  by  boat  finds  around  each  headland 
and  at  the  opening  of  every  bay  another  lake  more  beau¬ 
tiful  if  possible  than  the  one  he  has  just  come  over.  The 
largest  open  vista  comprehends  six  miles  of  clear  water, 
broken  to  right  and  left  by  heavily  timbered  islands. 

The  Sioux  Indians  who  named  it  Minnetonka,  (Big 
Water)  were  loath  to  depart  from  its  shores  even  after 
they  had  bartered  away  all  their  lands  in  its  vicinity  and 
for  miles  around.  When  the  first  white  settlers  came  in 
the  early  50’s  they  found  them  still  camping  there,  shoot¬ 
ing  deer  in  the  forests,  wild  fowl  in  the  marshes,  spearing 
fish  in  the  lake  and  gathering  berries  in  the  near-by  thick¬ 
ets.  The  deer  are  gone  but  wild  fowl  still  frequent  the 
upper  lake  and  fish  swarm  in  its  crystal  depths. 

Its  value  as  a  summer  resort  was  recognized  even  be¬ 
fore  the  railroad  touched  one  corner  of  it  at  Wayzata 
and  now  hundreds  of  cottages,  many  of  them  as  costly  as 
city  homes,  dot  its  shores. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  places  is  “Old  Orchard,” 
the  summer  home  of  John  F.  Wilcox  and  family  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  comprising  eighty-five  acres  on  the  upper  lake 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  narrows  which  connect  the 
two  largest  bodies  of  water,  an  estuary  through  which  in 
the  season,  there  is  a  continual  procession  of  steamers, 
launches  and  sailing  craft  en  route  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
the  hotels  and  the  islands. 

Old  Orchard,  the  title  given  the  property  by  Mr. 
Wilcox  when  he  purchased  it  in  1897,  had  its  origin  in 
the  presence  on  the  property  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
orchards  in  the  state.  There,  while  it  was  the  Experimental 
Farm  of  the  State  University  for  a  number  of  years  sub¬ 
sequently  to  1878,  Peter  Gideon  the  propagator  of  the 
"Wealthy”  apple  brought  that  splendid  fruit  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  the  wide  spreading  trees  today  bear  evidence  of 
his  care  and  thrift. 

The  cottage  built  by  Mr.  Wilcox  soon  after  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  property,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  since  that 
time,  from  designs  by  Bertrand  and  Chamberlain  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  an  elevated 
plateau  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  From  the  tower  at 
the  rear  the  islands  plainly  visible  in  upper  and  lower 
lake  are  Crane,  Goose,  Big,  Phelps,  Gales  and  Shady  and 
from  the  same  point  can  be  seen  the  villages  of  Excelsior, 
and  Minnetonka  Beach  and  the  cottages  at  Linwood, 
Spring  Park  and  Cottagewood.  The  place  was  natural- 
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ly  attractive  and  is  now  doubly  so.  Fine  groves  of 
maples  and  oaks  are  in  evidence,  there  are  splendid  pas¬ 
tures  and  roomy  barns  for  the  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle, 
a  garage  for  the  automobiles,  flower  beds  scattered  about 
with  apparent  prodigality,  a  swift  launch  at  the  dock  and 
a  railway  station  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  house. 

On  every  hand  is  evidence  of  the  work  of  a  skilful 
landscape  architect  and  the  presence  of  a  careful  gardener. 
The  tower  crowned  with  electric  lights  is  a  beacon  to 
mariners  by  night  and  a  picturesque  object  by  day.  It 
was  originally  constructed  of  boulders  obtained  in  clear¬ 
ing  away  a  reef  that  was  a  menace  to  navigation. 

Near  the  gates  that  open  in  the  highway  is  a  handsome 
lodge,  halt  hidden  in  the  trees  and  approached  by  a  drive¬ 
way  bordered  with  flowers.  The  estate  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  diversified  along  the  lake  shore,  stretches  of 
timber,  of  pasture,  lawn  and  orchard  merging  into  each 
other.  I  he  lake  shore  rises  in  some  places  perpendic¬ 
ularly  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet  and  then  slopes  off  into 
long  stretches  of  sandy  beach  which  echo  in  the  summer  to 
the  music  of  lapping  waves  beneath  overhanging  trees. 
Once  in  a  while  the  whistle  of  a  passing  locomotive  or 
steamer,  mellowed  by  distance  comes  across  the  water 
and  awakens  the  feathered  songsters  in  the  apple  trees,  but 
does  not  disturb  the  humans  who  have  shut  the  gates  on 
the  busy  world  and  for  the  time  forgotten  it. 


TWIN  CITY  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Twin  City  Archi¬ 
tectural  Club  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  March  31st.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  of  the  year,  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  of  a  character  to  prophesy  a  satisfactory  activity  in 
club  work  during  the  year. 

The  monthly  competition  of  a  “boat  house  for  an 
estate  on  a  small  lake  was  well  represented,  several 
drawings  being  of  superior  excellence.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  club.  The  first  prize 
was  given  to  the  drawings  by  Howard  Johnson,  of  St. 
Paul;  second  to  J.  J.  Sheldon,  of  St.  Paul;  and  third  to 
Silas  Jacobson,  of  Minneapolis. 

Among  the  number  of  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
advanced  was  a  summer  water  color  class,  over  twenty 
members  signifying  their  intention  of  joining.  It  was 
announced  that  m  addition  to  Mr.  Hewitt’s  atelier  in 
Minneapolis  that  Mr.  Masqueray,  who  will  be  located  in 
St.  Paul  tor  some  time  in  connection  with  the  designing 
of  two  cathedrals,  had  promised  to  establish  one  in  St. 
Paul  under  his  personal  direction.  This  gives  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  club  an  educational  advantage 
second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  it  is  not  overstating  the 
fact  to  say  that  no  atelier  in  Paris  would  probably  be  as 
valuable  in  its  training  as  this  under  Mr.  Masqueray. 

I  he  next  monthly  competition  of  the  club,  to  close 
April  27th,  is  on  the  architectural  treatment  of  a  stated 


bridge  spanning  railroad  tracks,  the  engineer  of  the  road 
furnishing  blue  prints  of  the  bridge  structure. 

The  competition  for  the  Harvard  scholarship  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America  will  be  held  on  April 
22nd  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  A.  Blewett. 

THE  DEWITT  CLINTON  SCHOOL  PAINT¬ 
INGS. 

BY  CHARLES  Y.  TURNER. 

HEN  one  considers  the  impressionable 
character  of  the  child  mind  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  great 
good  which  may  be  done  in  schools  by 
wall  decoration.  We  need  only  re¬ 
member  the  impression  produced  upon 
our  own  minds  as  children  when  the  illustrated  geography 
or  history  was  placed  in  our  hands.  Nothing  could  more 
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DETAIL  OF  DEWITT  CLINTON  SCHOOL  PAINTING 
BY  C.  Y.  TURNER. 

clearly  fix  in  the  child’s  mind,  and  there  to  remain,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships  of  the  Father  of  our  Country  and  his 
band  of  patriots,  than  the  picture  by  Luitze,  “Washington 
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crossing  the  Delaware,  or  that  other  “Winter  at  Valley 
Forge,”  the  “Boston  Tea  Party,”  where  the  citizen-Indians 
are  seen  busily  engaged  in  tossing  the  tea  into  the  bay,  each 
makes  an  impression  more  lasting  than  many  pages  of  text. 

How  easily  may  the  child  understand  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  the  separation  of  land  from  sea,  mountains,  riv¬ 
ers,  valleys,  springs,  mining,  farming;  indeed  everything 
which  may  be  shown  by  the  graphic  arts.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  that  in  this  way  it  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind 
than  by  any  other  method. 

Mural  paintings  are,  therefore,  but  larger  illustrations, 
and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  their  value  as  edu¬ 
cators.  We  need  only  the  wisdom  to  select  and  skill  to 
portray  events  of  importance,  deeds  of  valor,  great  works 
accomplished,  and  place  them  where  the  child  may  see 
them  and  we  may  be  sure  the  impression  will  be  lasting. 

That  we  should  have  delayed  so  long  in  undertaking 
this  method  of  instruction  is  surprising.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  work  in  each  instance  must  be  well  selected,  and 
masterly  in  execution. 

The  mural  paintings  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high 
school  in  New  York  is  the  first  instance  where  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  mural  paintings  as 
a  means  of  beautifying  a  school  building  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  in  view,  and  it  will  probably  be  adopted 
as  a  regular  feature  of  school  education. 

The  DeWitt  Clinton  school  is  named  after  that  Clinton 
whose  active  labors  established  the  New  York  school  sys¬ 
tem  and  exeicised  so  large  an  influence  upon  the  general 
public  school  system  of  the  country.  The  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  Celebration  was  selected  for  illustration  because 
Clinton  is  known  as  the  father  of  that  great  work,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  canal’s  influence  in  making  the  Empire  State 
what  it  is. 

At  the  opening  or  dedication  in  June  a  pamphlet  will 
be  distributed  to  the  public  with  an  extended  description  of 
the  work  and  the  causes  and  influences  that  brought  the 
canal  into  being,  together  with  an  account  of  the  paintings, 
which  to  be  exact,  are  1  5  feet  six  inches  long  by  1  2  feet  1  1 
inches  high.  They  will  be  located  at  either  side  of  the 
stage  in  the  Auditorium,  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
square,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor,  at  the  same  level 
as  the  gallery  and  where  they  can  be  seen  from  all  parts 
of  the  room. 

Mural  paintings  have  long  been  used  in  the  schools 
abroad,  and  it  may  be  the  fear  of  blundering  that  has  kept 
our  people  from  undertaking  this  form  of  education  sooner, 
for  while  prints  and  maps  may  be  removed  if  unpopular, 
the  mural  painting  is  more  permanent,  and  wise  selection 
and  skillful  rendering  is  imperative.  The  latter  the  artist 
painters  will  ha\e  to  be  responsible  for,  as  well  as  much 
of  the  work  of  selection.  It  is  my  belie'  that  no  form  of 
education  or  instmetion  compares  with  practical  illustration, 
pictorial  or  otherwise. 


THE  RATIONAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
CEMENT  TESTS. 

JOHN  E.  MOORE.  M.  Am.  Sec.  C.  E. 

T  THE  present  time,  the  specifications 
for  cement  most  generally  used  are  those 
which  were  submitted  in  1 904  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  embracing  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Engineering  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Association  of  Portland  Cement  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Way  Association.  These  specifications  have 
been  adopted  (at  least  temporarily)  by  the  societies  named, 
and  by  many  others,  and  may  be  considered  standard. 
They  represent  the  results  of  the  wide  experience  and  care¬ 
ful  thought  of  many  of  our  foremost  engineers,  and  taken 
as  a  whole  are  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  now  in  use.  Not  only  have  the  architect  and  engi¬ 
neer  co-operated  in  this  work,  but  also  the  manufacturer, 
and  it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  the  use  of  these 
specifications  should  secure  for  the  consumer  a  first-class 
material  without  being  unfair  to  the  manufacturer.  This 
work  is  being  continued  and  we  may  hope  for  yet  further 
improvement. 

There  are  other  specifications  most  of  which  are  not 
so  complete  in  their  requirements,  sometimes  calling  for 
only  two  or  three  of  the  different  tests.  The  difference 
in  the  specifications  is  of  course  largely  due  to  variance  of 
opinion  of  the  authors  as  to  what  the  tests  are  necessary 
to  establish,  according  to  each  one’s  views,  whether  a  ce¬ 
ment  is  of  good  quality  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  itis  intended.  I  have  personally  tested  cement 
under  at  least  fifty  different  sets  of  specifications,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  differing  in  some  detail  from  all  the 
others. 

SETTING  TESTS. 

When  a  quantity  of  cement  is  mixed  with  enough 
water  for  plasticity,  throughly  troweled  and  made  into 
a  pat,  after  a  time  a  change  takes  place,  due  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cement  to  set.  What  is  known  as  the  initial 
set  is  said  to  occur  when  a  needle  1-1  2-inch  in  diameter 
and  weighted  to  one-quarter  pound,  fails  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  when  applied  in  a  vertical  position  without  pres¬ 
sure.  The  final  set  is  determined  by  means  of  a  needle 
one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  weighted  to 
one  pound.  It  may  be  stated  that  after  the  initial  set  has 
taken  place  the  mortar  is  no  longer  plastic  but  crumbly, 
and  cannot  be  worked  into  a  plastic  condition  again  except 
by  the  addition  of  more  water.  The  purpose  of  these 
tests  is  to  determine  whether  or  not,  when  mixed  into  mor¬ 
tar  or  concrete,  the  cement  is  liable  to  set  before  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  its  place  in  the  work.  Sand  retards  the  set 
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quite  materially,  as  does  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  cold 
water  and  cold  weather.  It  would  not  be  considered  safe 
to  use  a  cement  which  shows  an  initial  set  of  say  thirty 
minutes  in  work  where  an  hour  or  more  might  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  mixing  and  tamping  into  place.  To 
disturb  or  break  down  the  set  undoubtedly  affects  the  ulti¬ 
mate  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mixture  is 
to  be  put  into  place  inside  of  a  few  minutes,  it  is  often  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  a  quick  setting  cement.  This  is  especially 
true  when  it  is  to  be  placed  under  water. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  into  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  mortar  and  concrete,  but  nevertheless,  in  order 
to  draw  rational  conclusions  from  the  results  of  tests  it  is 
advantageous  to  be  conversant  with  the  practical  end  of 
the  subject.  The  tester  is  frequently  able  to  pass  a  cement 
which  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to  setting, 
if  he  knows  how  it  is  mixed,  how  soon  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  work  after  mixing,  etc. 

TEST  FOR  FINENESS. 

As  suggested  by  the  name,  this  test  is  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fineness  of  grinding  of  the  cement.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  comparatively  coarse  particles  in  a  cement 
are  not  hydraulic  in  their  properties,  although  in  chemical 
composition  they  may  be  identical  with  the  finest  portion. 
It  may  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  the  less  coarse  mate¬ 
rial  present  the  richer  the  cement  in  hydraulic  properties. 
The  finer  it  is  ground  the  more  sand  carrying  capacity  it 
has.  In  other  words,  a  finely  ground  product  will  show 
higher  results  in  strength,  when  mixed  with  sand,  than 
the  same  material  if  coarse,  when  tested  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  at  the  present  time  grind  their  clinker  much  finer 
than  a  few  years  ago.  The  Natural  Cements  appear  to 
show  this  more  strikingly  than  the  Portlands.  Ten  years 
ago  the  greater  majority  of  Natural  Cements  were  ground 
so  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  would 
pass  a  1 00-mesh  sieve,  but  now  nearly  all  of  them  will 
show  approximately  90  per  cent  through  the  same  sieve. 
In  Portlands  the  fineness  is  usually  determined  on  100 
and  200  mesh.  Personally,  I  consider  the  latter  the  more 
valuable  test,  for  it  is  in  this  very  fine  material  that  the  real 
strength  lies.  A  demonstration  of  this  fact  was  made 
recently  by  sifting  a  sample  of  cement  through  a  1  00-mesh 
and  then  through  a  200-mesh  sieve.  The  residue  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  I  00-mesh  was  made  into  a  pat,  as  was  that 
which  passed  through  the  1  00-mesh  and  remained  on  the 
200-mesh.  1  he  former  showed  no  hydraulic  properties 

whatever  and  the  latter  did  not  set  up  as  hard  as  either 
the  unsifted  cement  or  the  very  fine  portions  which  passed 
both  sieves. 

Failure  to  comply  with  requirements  as  to  fineness 
should  not  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection  unless  there  is 
at  the  same  time  a  falling  off  in  the  strength  when  tested 
with  sand. 


TESTS  FOR  SOUNDNESS. 

These  are  made  to  ascertain  whether  cement  is  liable 
to  soften,  crack,  swell  or  distort  in  any  way,  thus  endanger¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  used.  Pats 
about  1  -2-inch  thick  in  the  center,  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  sloping  to  thin  edges,  are  made  of  neat  cement  mixed 
with  enough  water  for  plasticity,  and  after  standing  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  at  least  until  after  they  are  set  hard, 
being  kept  in  the  meantime  in  a  miost  atmosphere,  they  are 
subjected  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  tests: 

AIR— COLD  WATER— BOILING. 

The  air  test  is  made  by  keeping  the  pat  under  normal 
conditions,  exposed  to  air  and  observing  same  from  time  too 
time.  The  cold  water  test  is  made  by  placing  the  pat  in 
water  of  ordinary  temperature  for  twenty-eight  days  or 
more  and  examining  at  intervals.  The  boiling  test  is  made 
by  either  placing  the  pat  in  steam  over  boiling  water  for 
three  or  four  hours  and  afterwards  lowering  into  the  water 
and  the  boiling  continued  for  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
or  by  placing  the  pat  in  cold  water  in  the  boiler  and  grad¬ 
ually  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point  which 
is  maintained  for  some  hours.  When  subjected  to  any  of 
these  tests  the  pat  should  show  no  signs  of  change,  except 
to  become  harder  and  stronger. 

Of  these  three  tests  for  soundness,  the  boiling  test  is 
the  most  valuable  when  results  are  needed  in  a  short  time. 
In  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  after  the  sample  is  received 
the  tester  may  determine  whether  there  is  any  unsound¬ 
ness  in  the  cement.  It  is  claimed,  and  more  or  less  justly, 
by  some  engineers,  that  failure  on  the  boiling  should  not 
be  sufficient  cause  in  itself  for  rejection,  and  that  not  only 
unsound  but  often  perfectly  good  cement  will  fail.  There 
will  be  some  further  reference  to  this  further  on  in  the  paper. 

When  there  is  time  to  wait,  say  twenty-eight  days  or 
more,  before  finally  passing  on  a  lot  of  cement,  the  cold 
water  test  is  unquestionably  the  most  reliable  and  fair  for 
determining  constancy  of  volume.  Few,  if  any,  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  justice  of  condemning  cement  if  after  three  or  four 
weeks  in  water  the  pat  shows  swelling,  warping  or  other 
distortion.  Unfortunately,  however,  cases  where  the 
user  is  able  to  wait  for  so  long  a  time  foi  results  are  rare, 
and  while  most  specifications  include  twenty-eight  day 
tests,  as  a  rule  the  cement  is  in  the  work  long  before  that 
time  has  elapsed. 

TENSILE  STRENGTH. 

In  most  laboratories  the  tensile  strength  is  determined 
on  cement  both  neat  and  mixed  with  sand,  and  for  periods 
of  time  of  from  twenty-four  hours  to  seven  and  twenty- 
eight  days  or  longer.  The  “Standard  Specifications”  men¬ 
tioned  before,  give  the  following  requirements: 

NEAT  CEMENT. 

24-hrs.  in  moist  air,  at  least  1 50-200  pounds  per 
square  inch. 
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7-days.  (1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water,)  at 
450-500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

28-days,  (I  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water,)  at 
least  550-650  pounds  per  square  inch. 

ONE  PART  CEMENT  TO  THREE  PARTS  SAND. 

7  days,  ( 1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water,)  at 
least  1  50-200  pounds  per  square  inch. 

28  days,  (1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water,)  at 
least  200-300  per  square  inch. 

While  concrete  or  mortar  is  seldom  subjected  to  a 
high  tensile  strain,  the  strength  under  tension  gives  a  line 
on  the  resistance  to  crushing.  Different  observers  have 
stated  that  the  latter  is  from  eight  to  twelve  times  the  former, 
and  while  there  seems  to  have  been  no  exact  relation  es¬ 
tablished,  many  tests  of  each  kind  have  demonstrated  that 
the  ratio  usually  lies  between  these  figures.  At  any  rate 
the  factor  of  safety  used  in  calculating  loads  is  so  large 
that  we  can  safely  say  that  concrete  is  never  called  upon 
to  stand  anywhere  near  the  strain  that  it  is  able  to  resist. 
Therefore,  in  assuming  that  for  any  given  tensile  strength 
we  may  rely  upon  a  certain  resistance  to  crushing,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  risk  is  incurred.  The  principal  reason 
that  the  crushing  test  is  not  more  generally  made  is  that 
it  is  not  nearly  as  practical.  Machines  for  tensile  tests 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  and  take  up  little  room,  while 
the  opposite  may  be  said  of  those  used  for  crushing. 
There  is  one  machine,  however,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
model  laboratory  in  the  Cement  Pavilion  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  that  will  crush  up  to  4-inch  cubes  and  has  a 
capacity  of  40,000  pounds.  This  machine  is  quite  con¬ 
siderably  used  and  gives  satisfactory  results. 

Some  specifications  require  much  higher  results  in  short 
periods  than  those  given  above,  sometimes  demanding  from 
600-700  pounds  on  the  7-day  neat  test.  It  is  perhaps 
a  question  whether  cements  which  show  a  higher  result 
in  a  short  time  are  at  all  superior  to  those  of  lower  strength, 
but  in  any  case  one  thing  may  be  said:  With  some  brands 
the  normal  strength  in  a  short  time  seems  to  be  higher  than 
with  others,  and  it  would  be  cause  for  suspicion  to  ob¬ 
tain  with  the  former  results  as  low  as  say  400-450  pounds; 
in  seven  days,  while  with  the  latter,  which  exhaustive  tests 
have  shown  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  sound,  these  compara¬ 
tively  low  results  would  be  normal.  The  ultimate  strength 
would  likely  be  very  much  the  same  in  either  case. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

This  test  is  not  as  a  rule  made,  although  it  is  a  val¬ 
uable  one  when  adulteration  or  underburning  is  suspected. 
There  should  always  be  further  tests  made  before  con¬ 
demning  a  cement  on  this  test,  for  while  it  has  been  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  a  pure  Portland 
lies  between  3.10  and  3.25,  yet  the  writer’s  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  differ  somewhat  from 
these  figures  without  showing  adulteration  or  improper 
burning. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Outside  of  the  Cement  Mills  complete  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  is  seldom  made  except  for  some  specific  purpose. 
There  are  one  or  two  determinations,  however,  that  are 
usually  called  for,  these  being  sulphuric  anhydride  and 
magnesia.  The  former  shows  how  much  calcium  sulphate 
or  plaster  is  present  by  calculation  from  the  amount  found 
by  the  analysis,  and  if  the  amount  exceeds  about  1  3-4  per 
cent  it  would  be  considered  excessive.  In  the  case  of  mag¬ 
nesia  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  amount 
is  allowable.  The  Standard  Specifications  permit  up  to 
4  per  cent,  but  while  not  attempting  to  discuss  it  here,  I 
believe  that  a  good  sound  cement  can  be  made  containing 
considerably  more  magnesia  than  is  at  present  allowed. 

Of  the  tests  described,  the  following  are  generally 
made:  Setting,  Fineness,  Boiling  and  Tensile  Strength 
(both  neat  and  with  sand).  Possibly  there  are  some,  but 
I  know  of  no  laboratories  where  the  specific  gravity  is 
determined  and  chemical  analyses  are  made  regularly. 
These  latter  tests  should  be  made,  however,  from  time  to 
time,  especially  when  a  cement  with  which  the  tester  is 
not  familiar  is  submitted  to  him. 

It  oftentimes  happens  that  the  consumer  asks  for  a  quick 
setting  cement  when  what  really  he  desires  is  a  quick 
hardening  cement.  These  terms  should  not  be  confused. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cement  which  sets  slowly  will  as  a 
rule  develop  greater  strength  in  a  short  period  than  a  quick 
setting  one. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for 
knowing  the  character  of  not  only  the  sand  but  the  water 
used.  One  case  is  recalled  where  the  cement  used  had 
passed  requirements,  and  naturally  it  was  desired  to  know 
what  was  the  use  of  having  it  tested  and  accepted  if  the 
work  was  to  subsequently  fail.  The  whole  cause  of  the 
trouble,  which  was  the  failure  of  the  concrete  to  set,  was 
found  to  have  been  the  water,  (not  that  used  in  mixing,) 
but  that  in  which  the  concrete  in  the  bottom  of  the  walls 
lay.  This  water  had  soaked  through  a  large  pile  of  ashes 
and  clinkers  from  the  boiler  room  of  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  vicinity  and  was  much  contaminated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Concrete  from  the  same  cement  which  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  this  water  was  sound  and  hard. 


The  Chicago  Architectural  Club  opened  its  nineteenth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  south  galleries  of  the  art  institute 
on  March  29,  with  the  usual  reception  to  members  of  the 
Art  Institute  and  guests  of  the  club. 

The  exhibition  is  a  decided  advance  over  the  showing 
of  some  former  years,  and  is  representative  of  the  methods 
and  ideas  which  have  revolutionized  architecture  to  meet 
modern  conditions. 

The  traveling  scholarship  prize  of  $500  was  awarded 
to  Herbert  H.  Green  for  drawings  of  a  Gothic  church, 
yacht  club  and  a  recreation  pier.  This  prize  will  enable 
Mr.  Green  to  spend  six  months  in  Europe. 
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THE  international  congress  of 
ARCHITECTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  LE  BARON  JENNEY,  Architect. 

Member  of  Permanent  Committee  on  Congresses. 

S  IS  well  known  among  most  architects, 
especially  those  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  there 
has  existed  in  Europe  for  the  past  twenty 
years  a  society  known  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Architects,  who  hold 
a  congress  in  some  European  city  each  third  year. 

An  association  known  as  The  Permanent  Committee 
of  said  International  Congress  was  organized  to  serve  as  a 
bond  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  said 
congress. 

The  writer’s  personal  connection  with  said  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  was  at  Brussels  in  1897,  when  was  held 
the  Fourth  Congress,  and  where  was  designated  the  most 
of  the  present  life  members  of  the  said  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  committtee  is  divided  into  sections  by  nations. 
The  American  section  numbers  only  5  members:  Al¬ 
len,  T.  Richmond,  of  Boston;  Eames,  William,  of  St. 
Louis;  Brown,  Glenn,  of  Washington;  Jenney,  W.  LB., 
of  Chicago;  and  Totten,  George  O.,  of  Washington. 

The  foregoing  are  all  life  members.  It  has  since  been 
increased  but  not  by  life  members  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows. 

It  is  the  duly  of  said  Permanent  Committee  to  prepare 
and  organize  these  congresses,  which  are  designed  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  professional  relations  of  the  architect  and  to  de¬ 
fend  their  intellectual  and  social  rights. 

To  communicate  to  the  various  governments  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  International  Congresses  and  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  secure  consideration  and  effective  action  on  the 
points  advocated  by  the  congresses. 

I  he  headquarters  of  the  committeee  shall  be  at  Paris. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  may  be 
increased  to  75  for  all  nations.  The  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  a  year  and  may  be  called  by  the  President. 

1  he  Vice  President  may  be  called  to  act  as  President. 

1  he  Permanent  Committee  is  directed  to  present  to 
the  various  governments  the  decisions  of  the  congress. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
kept  in  the  French  language. 

The  deliberations  of  the  committee  shall  be  in  the 
French  language. 

The  Seventh  International  Congress  will  be  held  in 
London  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  July  1  6  to  2 1 ,  1 906. 

The  papers  and  communications  may  be  in  English, 
French  or  German. 

At  a  very  recent  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee  held  in  Paris,  December  12,  1905,  W.  LB.  Jenney, 


of  Chicago,  was  elected  Vice  President  and  George  Totten, 
Secretary,  for  the  American  section. 

During  the  present  interval  previous  to  the  congress, 
the  Permanent  Committee  is  occupied  in  perfecting  the  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  and  a  jury  to  arrange  a  competition 
international  and  the  selection  of  a  design  and  the  erection 
of  a  “Palace  of  Peace”  at  the  Hague,  for  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  donated  a  very  considerable,  and,  it  is 
thought,  a  sufficient  sum. 

At  the  meeting  of  December  12,  1905,  in  Paris, 
although  nothing  definite  was  decided,  the  discussion  was 
on  these  general  outlines — That  the  competition  should 
be  international  among  the  architects  of  all  countries,  and 
that  there  should  be  created  a  commission  to  elaborate  a 
programme. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  of  the  twenty-seven  states 
who  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  conference  at  The 
Hague,  should  designate  two  architects  who  alone  will 
take  part  in  the  competition.  They  will  be  the  champions 
of  their  respective  countries.  The  composition  of  the  jury 
called  to  judge  of  the  competition  is  not  suggested,  nor  how 
the  two  architects  will  be  selected,  other  than  a  reference 
was  made  to  a  former  and  very  satisfactory  competition 
where  all  the  architects  were  invited  to  furnish  a  design 
in  accordance  with  an  elementary  programme  at  a  small 
scale,  and  from  these  the  jury  will  select  ten  who  will  fur¬ 
nish  more  complete  designs  at  a  large  scale  in  accord  with 
a  future  programme.  These  ten  architects  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  for  the  two  compe¬ 
titions.  The  names  of  these  ten  to  be  published  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  only.  These  matters  will  doubtless  be  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  at  the  approaching  London  Congress  of  July, 

1906. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

The  Washington  state  chapter  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  architects  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  Ta¬ 
coma  March  20.  All  the  leading  architects  of  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  were  present  and  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  at  6  d.  m.  During  the  meal  operatic  selections 
were  given  by  an  orchestra.  Afterwards  Vice  President 
Bullard  took  the  chair  and  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place  on  the  ventilation  of  public  and  other  buildings.  Other 
subjects  brought  up  were  the  consideration  of  a  code  of 
ethics  for  the  profession  and  the  scale  of  charges.  It  was 
resolved  to  amend  the  schedule  of  the  chapter  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A  course  of  papers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  has  been  arranged  for  future  meetings. 

It  is  five  years  since  the  chapter  met  in  Tacoma  before 
and,  owing  to  the  success  of  this  meeting,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  further  meetings  in  Tacoma  as  well  as  in  Seattle. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

{[The  plans  of  the  San  Gabrael  Valley  Country  Club, 
by  Hudson  &  Munsel,  architects  of  Los  Angeles,  show 
a  simple  but  in  no  way  conventional  design  and  plan  of  a 
country  club  house,  with  the  maximum  of  convenience  and 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

C  The  sketch  design  and  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel, 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  is  the 
proprietor  and  Harrison  Albright  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  ar¬ 
chitect,  is  worth  studying.  It  is  of  course  planned  for  a 
tropical  country,  where  semi-outdoor  life  is  general,  and 
leisure  the  avocation  of  the  inhabitants. 

CA  charming  quadrangle  scheme  is  introduced  in  the  de¬ 
sign  for  the  Glenwood  Inn  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  by  its  archi¬ 
tect,  Arthur  B.  Benton,  of  Los  Angeles.  While  one  can 
only  imagine  the  vines  covering  the  rustic  pergola  that  lines 
the  two  fronts  of  the  hotel,  the  design  suggests  sunshine 
everywhere,  and  the  mountain  background  gives  it  a  setting 
that  reminds  one  of  the  Montezuma  Hotel  at  Las  Vegas 
c  The  competition  for  the  club  house  of  the  Minneapolis 
Club  of  Minneapolis  involves  a  somewhat  difficult  problem 
as  the  lot  is  approximately  square.  Three  architectural 
firms  were  invited  to  compete  and  the  designs,  those  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Channing  Whitney,  of  Minneapolis  associated  with 
Gordon,  Tracy  and  Swartwout  of  New  York;  Keith  Gil¬ 
lette  and  Keith  associated,  of  Minneapolis;  and  Edwin 
H.  Hewitt,  of  Minneapolis  are  shown.  It  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  through  the  peculiarity  of  the  competition  pro¬ 
gram,  probably  neither  of  these  three  designs  were  accepted, 
the  work  being  carried  out  by  another  architect,  but  the 
plans  are  equally  valuable  in  showing  the  three  solutions 
to  the  problem  by  three  capable  designers. 

{[  The  Polytechnic  High  School  at  Los  Angeles  shown 
with  photographs  taken  from  two  directions  and  by  the 
plans  of  three  floors,  by  Franklin  P.  Burnham,  consists  of 
a  handsome  group  of  buildings,  covering  a  ground  space 
220x440  feet  between  Grand  avenue  and  Flower  street, 
running  through  from  Washington  to  Twentieth.  The 
main  building  is  four  stories  high,  Assembly  Hall  two 
stories.  Science  Hall  two  stories,  and  the  shops  are  one 
story  the  height  of  two.  The  entrance  to  the  main 
building  is  on  Washington  street  by  a  handsome  stone 
stairway  and  through  massive  Ionic  columns  on  the  north 
front.  The  entrance  to  Assembly  Hall  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground  on  the  east  front,  and  that  to  Science  Hall  is 
on  Twentieth  street.  Connection  between  Assembly 
Hall  and  the  main  building  by  means  of  a  wide  cor¬ 
ridor  which  runs  entirely  through  from  Washington 
street  to  Twentieth.  The  shops  connect  on  both  the 
east  and  west  with  this  wide  corridor,  and  the  entire 
group  is  thus  under  roof.  The  buildings  are  all  of  common 
brick,  plastered  with  cement  mortar  of  a  cream  white  color, 
and  the  interior  is  practically  fireproof.  There  are  some 
unique  features  which  contribute  the  perfection  of  detail 


such  as  live  foot  tunnel  connecting  with  power  house  for 
wires,  heating  and  ventilating,  etc.,  a  roof  garden  covering 
the  entire  main  building,  the  Warren  Webster  system  of 
heating,  a  splendidly  arranged  and  equipped  gymnasium, 
the  entire  ground  floor  equipped  for  and  devoted  to  do¬ 
mestic  science  and  an  assembly  hall  seating  1 ,600.  The 
cost  of  the  school  buildings  exclusive  of  the  ground  is 

$156,000. 

C  John  Perkinson,  the  architect,  has  designed  for  himself 
at  Los  Angeles  a  residence  that  appeals  to  those  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  live  where  one  can  build  on  a  hill  and 
have  all  out  of  doors  for  neighbors.  But  even  where  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  and  surroundings  obtain  it  is  not  often  that 
these  are  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent  and  with  the  ar¬ 
tistic  results  which  Mr.  Parkinson  has  evidently  succeeded 
in  securing  in  the  designing  of  his  home.  It  remained 
for  this  artist  to  refuse  to  place  his  garage  on  a  direct  line 
with  his  back  door,  and  to  cut  a  straight  stairway  from 
boulevard  to  the  door  in  front,  which  by  the  way  seems  ri¬ 
diculous,  but  is  too  often  seen  in  residences  built  in  imposing 
locations,  where  a  disposition  to  follow  the  natural  contour 
of  the  elevation  and  design  with  some  regard  for  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  would  produce  such  interesting  results  as  this 
shown  of  Mr.  Parkinson’s  admirably  planned  and  located 
residence. 

C  Kenyon  Cox  the  artist  has  designed  eight  lunettes  for 
the  Iowa  State  Capitol,  which  in  strength  and  dignity  of 
composition  are  not  excelled  by  any  similar  work.  Four  of 
these  are  shown  in  this  issue,  the  remaining  four  to  be 
printed  in  the  next,  the  last  of  the  octet  being  still  un¬ 
finished.  The  pictures  are  designed  for  spaces  which  place 
them  in  pairs,  each  pair  separated  from  the  next  by  an 
open  archway.  The  figures  of  each  pair  face  each  other 
and  back  the  open  arches,  making  a  rhythm  of  garlanded 
curves  running  through  the  arches.  “Hunting”  and 
“Herding,”  showing  the  first  two  stages  of  civilization,  and 
“Science”  and  “Art”  the  last  two,  and  these  four  are 
shown,  and  will  be  followed  by  “Agriculture”  and  “Man¬ 
ufactures,”  “Commerce”  and  “Education.”  In  “Hunt¬ 
ing,”  the  primitive  man,  clad  in  skins,  living  by  the  chase 
is  depicted.  A  half  wild  dog,  his  earliest  friend  is  by  his 
side.  In  “Herding,”  the  first  move  towards  civilization 
and  the  subduing  of  the  wilderness,  the  pasture  age  of 
civilization,  is  shown,  presenting  the  young  herdsman  with 
his  pan-pipes.  Iowa  being  a  great  hog-raising  state  the  ar¬ 
tist  has  given  him  swine  as  well  as  cattle  to  guard.  “Sci¬ 
ence,”  or  rather  the  intellectual  life,  shows  a  man  seated  in 
thought,  on  the  parapet  of  a  building,  at  night.  At  his 
side  is  a  terrestial  globe.  On  the  parapet  the  lamp  of 
truth  burns  brightly.  In  “Art”  the  final  stage,  a  half-nude 
female  figure,  with  a  face  in  which  strength  and  innocence 
are  mingled,  holds  up  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  light  of 
the  sky.  The  four  great  arts,  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Painting  and  Music  are  shown  in  the  accessories  to  this 
superb  conception  of  art. 
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1,500  Schools 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 


These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the  tem¬ 
perature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  exces¬ 
sive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 

Pumping  Machinery 

All  sizes  and  styles 
for  any  duty. 

SEND  for  CATALOG  R44G 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos. 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  HOISTS  BACK  GEARED  MOTORS 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  PUMPS  CONTRACTORS  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
St.  LouIb 
Kansas  City 
London,  Eng. 
Omaha 
Denver 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
New  York 
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^taitdard* 

Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

is  supreme  in 

DESIGN,  QUALITY  AND  DURABILITY 

In  recognition  of  its  superiority  the  HONORABLE  JURY  OF  AWARDS  of  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904 

has  conferred  upon  Standard”  Ware  which  was  exhibited  in  competition  with  all 
other  sanitary  goods  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture,  the  highest  awards  and 
honors,  namely 

THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

Since  1893  cJ>taitdard”  Ware  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  awards  at  every  ex¬ 
position,  nine  in  all.  Of  these  awards,  three  have  been  obtained  in  foreign  lands,  and 
six  in  the  United  States.  Each  award  constitutes  the  highest  official  honor  of  the  period. 

Standard  ^anitaup  Tt)fcy,  Co* 


PITTSBURGH,  LI.  H.  A. 
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New  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minneapolis 


Keasbey  & 
Mattison  Co's 

85  Per  Cent 

MAGNESIA 

Used  on  Boilers  and  for 
Fire-proofing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful  building. 

Are  your  Boilers  covered, 
If  not,  why  not? 

See  us  for  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Goods. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  South  6th  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

W.  H.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Golumns  •*  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Light*,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escape*,  Iron  Fence*,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintel*. 

1 1 3- 1 1 5  Second  Ave.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Trade 


THE  FAB=RI-KONA  MILLS 

Mark 

New  Things  for  the  Decorator. 

FIRST—  The  new  arrangement  for  Furnishing  Color 
Schemes  and  Decorative  Suggestion*.  Write 
to  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  our  em¬ 
bossed  cards,  showing  woodwork  of  room 
in  proper  form  and  color,  and  our  method 
of  illustrating  by  them  authoritative 
schemes  of  decoration.  We  can  help 
y-ou. 

SECOND-The  new  KLING  KONA  SIZE.  Does 

away  with  Paint  Removers.  Best  size 
for  general  use;  easiest  to  work,  most 
effective  and  economical.  Booklet  free. 

THIRD-  The  new  KLING  KO  NA  KALSOMINE 

Easy  to  work,  especially  over  ground 
with  suction;  goes  further  than  others; 
fine  for  stippling  and  blending  colors; 
sets  very  slowly;  “jells”  quickly;  pay 
you  to  try  it. 

For  full  information,  etc.,  address 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

37  Arch  Street.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


SELLING  AGENTS: 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

86-88  Worth  St.,  New  York  803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

228  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago  49  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  E.  C  Eng. 

~  -  ~  J 


Drake  Mantel  sTle  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE  -MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  fe  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  *  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE. S. 

CONTRACTORS  ^  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  GW.  RY. 


|  E.  W.  Kittredge,  Optician, 


40  SO.  FIFTH  STREET 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
OPERA  GLASSES 


Eget  your 

nvelopeS 

FIRST! 

QUALITY  TO  SUIT  QUALITY  OF  CATALOGUE 
WE  MAKE  THEM— ALL  KINDS 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 

Security  Envelope  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  Q  A  I II T  I  M  P 
and  EXTERIOR  I  A I IM  I  I  N  U 
2  I  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443 - Both  Phones - 1443 


Building  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  More  Varieties  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  Northwest 
Send  for  Samples 

MINNEAPOLIS  PAPER  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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TEST 


IN 


Minneapolis  Paper 

Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  Architects 


Warehouse 

John  Wunder,  Contractor 


f~T URNER  SYSTEM  Of  ^CONCRETE  j 
|  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  j 

Test  load  160  tons  of  cement  in  sacks.  Deflection  of  beam  almost  inappreci¬ 
able-less  than  1-64  inch  in  span  of  21  feet  and  six  inches. 

C.  A.  P.  TURNER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

816  Phoenix  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Two  Good  Thing's 
For  Builders 

Who  want  to  .save  33)4  Per  cent,  on  their 
fuel  bills,  and  have  a  cool  house  in  summer 
as  well  as  a  warm  one  in  winter,  are  our 

LITH  AND  LINOFELT 

Used  between  walls  and  floors  these  materials  will 
make  your  buildings  absolutely  impervious  to  cold, 
heat  and  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  they’re 
antiseptic,  odorless  and  vermin  proof. 

As  Quickly  and  Easily  Applied  as  Building  Paper.  Write  for  Samples,  Etc. 

304  Great  Northern  Bldg  UNION  FIBRE  CO  .  Winona,  Minn. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the 

Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 

CHICAGO  COMBINED  DRYER  AND  LAUNDRY  STOVE 

One  Fire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons,  Boils  Clothes,  and 
Dries  the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this  apparatus. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER, 
suitable  for  Residences,  Plat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

CHprhprf  Ao-f  Minneapolis  434  Hennepin  Ave., 

.  I  lCfUCI  l  CMlllLU,  and  St.  Paul  MINNEAPOLIS 


CABOT’S  EEL=GRASS  “QUILT” 

Sound-proof,  Heat-proof,  Decay-proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAHUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  insul¬ 
ator  and  deadener.  An  indestruct¬ 
ible  cushion  of  dead-air  spaces. 

George  H.  Lawes  &  Co. 

Agents 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 


For  Reinforcement  of  Concrete. 
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CELADON  TILES' 

'T'HIS  material  is  the  Highest  grade  product  of  the  Roofing  Tile 
A  manufacturers  art.  Hitherto  price  has  prevented  the  use  of 
these  superior  tiles  on  any  but  the  costliest  buildings.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  through  largely  increased  facilities  and  quadrupled  capacity, 
are  now  able  to  make  inviting  proposals.  Today  they  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Roofing  Tiles  in  this  country.  They  produce  all 
the  classical  and  standard  shapes,  andmany  special  patterns.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  strictly  maintained.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Their  Handbook,  just  from  the  press,  is  a  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  of  roofing  tiles — a  reference  book  for  the  practicing 
architect,  covering  every  essential  feature  concerning  the  specification 
and  application  of  this  material.  Sent  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
architectural  profession  on  application. 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company 

CLEVELAND  —  CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK  —  PITTSBURG 


Expanded  Steel  For  Every  Service. 


Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Company 


790  Old  Colony  Building.  GHICAGO. 


156  East  Third 
St.  Paul. 


St.,  / 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  a  CO. 
Agents. 


^424  Boston  Block, 
(  Minneapolis. 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN 
TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA 

ENAMELED  WORK  A 
SPECIALTY. 

CHICAGO. 
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Classified  List  of 
Advertisers 


Page 

Architectural  Decorations. 

Architectural  Decorating  Co . II 

Harold  Johnson. .2nd  page  ol  cover 

Architectural  Iron  Work. 

Northwestern  Foundry . XII 

St.  Paul  Foundry  Co . . 

. 4th  Page  Cover 

Crown  Iron  Works  Co . XVIII 

Variety  MIg.  Co . XIV 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Wm.  A.  French  &  Company 

6th  and  Cedar  Streets 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations. 
Fine  Furniture  and  Upholstering. 
Davenports  a  Specialty. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


Who  Would  Buy  a  Porous  Cement  Block  or  Brick? 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  MARE 

Cement  Bloc  Ks  Waterproof! 


Medium  Hollow  Block  Machine  Company 


NELS  ERICKSON, 

Mgr.  and  Patentee. 


419  Boston  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  Only  Macliine 
That  Can  Strip  a 
Wet  Block 
as  Soon  as  Made. 


JTS  capacity  is  1000 
blocks  a  day — ten 
hours.  Costs  only 
$200.  Single  sec¬ 
tion;  with  all  attach¬ 
ments,  $1.25.  Ope¬ 
rates  in  the  medi¬ 
um  process. 

Our  blocks  cost  only 
one-half  as  much  as 
others. 


Operates  in  Three 
Sections,  Making 
Rock.  Panel  and 
Smooth  Faces 
all  at  the  Same  Time. 


WE.  will  sell  Brick 
Machines  from 
$25.00  to  $150.00. 


Hand  and  Power 
Mixing  Machines. 


Organizer  and  Pro¬ 
moter  of  Cement 
Brick  Plants  with 
Chemical  Formula. 
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Richardson 

Doors 

Make  each  room  a 
separate  building. 


"  Richardson  ” 
Doors 

For  Court  Houses, 
Hospitals,  Office 
Buildings, 
Schools,  Theaters, 
Warehouses,  etc. 


FIRE  PROOF  POOR  CO. 


“  Richardson 

Copper  Entrance 

Doors 

Stockyards  Bank 
Cincinnati,  0. 

BOLL  a  TAYLOR, 
Architects. 

Entrance  Doors  made  to 
Architect’s  detail. 


"Richardson” 

Standard  Doors 
are  Seamless  Pan. 
elecl,  Wood  Core 
Metal  covered,  fin¬ 
ished  in  Old  Cop- 
per,  Brass  or 
painted. 


Minneapolis 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

-  IN  - 

Re-lnforced  Concrete  Setting 

BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 

No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 

j* 

Great  strength  and 
durability. 


Ranbome  System 


“Luxfer  Blank 
Tile” 

j* 

All  Steel  enbedded  in 
Concrete. 

j* 

Waterproof  and  free 
from  condens  tion. 

Note  the  twisted  Ten¬ 
sion  Rods  shown  in 
illustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

HOME  OFFICE 

160  Fifth  At*.,  NEW  YORK  346  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  627  Ryan  Building,  ST.  PAUL 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

Bent  Plate  Glass,  Heavy  Glass  for  Floors  and  Skylights,  Art  Glass. 


Also 

Manufacturers 

of 


CARRARA  GLASS 


a  new  product  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and 
impervious  to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wains¬ 
coting  and  Walls. 


A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Fioors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 

-  —  Our  twenty  warehouses  where  heavystocks  in  all  these  lines  are  kept,  are 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH.  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

PHIL’PHI A,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts. 
DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  T49-51.53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10  12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32  34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM.  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING. 

Estimates  on  New  and  Old  work 
cheerfully  given  when  desired. 

1416  HENNEPIN  AVENUE.  T.  C.  Phone  1057 


W.  or.  DALY  COMPA.KTY 

PLUMBING 

Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heating 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  ail  new  and  old  work. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Telephone  245.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


\ 

\ 


\ 


‘Ct. 


HENRY  SANDERS  &  CO., 

Western  Manufacturers 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLOMNS 


Wester 

Agent, 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

""  K.  F.  LOTT, 


627=0  Ryan  Building, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


L  astern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  •’H1 


LAWES  &  CO 


AGENTS  FOR 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt 
Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 

Celadon  Coy’s  Roofing  and  Promenade  Tiles 
Higgin's  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters 
Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions 


Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs 
Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties 
Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 
Dehydra  ine  Damp  Proofing 

N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  Etc. 


V  e  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Corner 
Wall  Ties,  Mineral  Wool,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Residence  Phone  T.  C.  6036  Park 
Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  Main  234 


Phone  T.  C.  60,  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 

ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
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KASOTA  STONE 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone 


Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

Qr.Zy, 620  Germania  Life  Bldg.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


OTIS 

Passenger 
and  Freight 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ELEVATORS 

‘•THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Minneapolis  Office:  GUARANTY  LOAN  BUILDING 


St.  Paul  Office:  GILFILLAN  BLOCK 


Needs  no  fur¬ 
ring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains 
it  everlastingly. 


Fits  perfectly 
into  or  around 
depressions  or 
projections; 
never  rusts ; 
is  the  hight  of 
fire  protection. 


SEND  OR  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER 
PARTICULARS. 


♦  Tel.  Harrlion  3678 
\  Automatic  4670 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 


PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Express 


l 


QUARRIES,  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 

OFFICE,  400-404  ONEIDA  BLOCK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


t 


J 


t  WE  MANUFACTURE  PRESSED  BRICKS 


t 

c 

l 

l 

l 


IN 


Light  Shades,  Cream,  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  Red 

or  Buff  Common  Brick  Bay  View  White  Lime 


3 

1 


c 


LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 


t 


?  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Spokane,  Washingto: 


.. 


PRESSED  BRICK 


THE 


Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fire,  Enameled  and  Pressed 

BRICK 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS 

-  ALSO  - 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 
HEBRON,  N.  D. 

NORTHWESTERN  PRESSED  BRICK  SUPPLY  CO., 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  S.  ENGELBRECHT,  GEN.  MGR. 

SUITE  802  NORTHWESTERN  BLDG.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


i  * 
i » 
»* 
j* 

It 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


1 


-  ROOFING  TILE  -  ! 


.  i 
* 

< ' 

<  i 

<  i 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO. ; 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO.  ! 

$  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Agent,  3,6  mVnneapoljs?**' 


.  I 
' ' 
<  I 
.  I 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CORNICES  IN  COPPER  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON 
Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile 

135-137  12th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


N.  W.  Phoue  2718 
T.  C.  Phone  1789 


ST.  JOHN  &  BARQUIST  GO. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  ot  Rooting  and  Steel  Geilings 


Mention  The  Western  Architect 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Let  us  Estimate  for  You 


4i8  Wost  Eighth  St. 


DBS  MOINES,  IA. 
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SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


♦  hhhmhhhhhhhhhhhf 

* 

Ji¬ 
lt 
* 

* 

* 

* 

j  L-UIVI 

;  SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS 

*  1 

J  Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  4< 

*  Let  us  Figure  Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  £ 

X  Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN.  I 

4-  * 


BUTCHER’S 
Boston 
Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURINTIRE 

Not  brittle:  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax . 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  naturat  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints.  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  telliner  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO.. 

Out*  Mrs  Dpvivor  ie  a  superior  finish  for 
UUr  O  Kcviver  kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

s  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


THE  PITTSBURG 


STEEL  WALL  TIE 


Tor  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  IIollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  in  the  most  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
•  trongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LONG  DISTANCE  'PHONE  GBANT  297*2. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


C.  W.  BABCOCK 

&  CO. 

Kasota  Stone 

Quarries 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and 

Cut  Stone, 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA , 

IVIITVIV. 

USE 

HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives  for 
drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and  gen¬ 
eral  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  yourself 
ftom  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and  musci- 
lages,  and  corrosive  and  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  you. 

AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


PUIO  kl  Uinr.lWC  0,  nn  Originators  and  Manufacturers 
UNHOi  Itli  nluullio  Oil  UUi.  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


New  York— Chicago— London 


SMALL  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 


- TOR  THE 

HOUSEHOLD, 
RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS, 
SALOONS*  Etc. 


SOMETHING  OF  A  NOVELTY  in  the  way  of  a  small  electrically  operat¬ 
ed  refrigerating  machine  for  the  household  which  may  be  used  for  supplying 
a  refrigerator  box  with  dry  cold  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  ice  from  sterilized  or  otherwise  purified  water.  The  machine  has  a  re- 
frlgera  mg  capacl  y  equal  to  the  melting  or  the  use  of  200  pounds  of  ice  a  day.  It  is 
cutomitic  and  is  as  free  from  complications  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  machine  of 
this  character.  It  is  installed  on  the  same  base  as  the  refrigerator,  becoming  part 
of  it,  so  that  the  entire  plant  is  shipped  cs  a  unit,  it  being  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  the  power  and  water  when  it  is  ready  to  operate.  The  machine  is  especially 
adapted  to  motor  drive,  and  may  be  operated  by  a  one-half  horsepower  electric 
motor;  any  motive  power  however  may  be  employed.  When  operated  for  10 
or  12  hours  each  day  it  will  manufacture  10  pounds  of  hygienic  ice,  besides  refrig¬ 
erating  two  storage  compartments  to  a  tempdrature  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  You  secure  lower  and  more  even  temperature  at  less  cost 
than  using  ice. 


BRUnsWICK  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 

E.  E.  SAVAGE,  Western  Representative,  No.  1104  Republic  Bldg.,  209  State  Street,  CHICAGO 
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-  FOR  - 

HOTELS 

HOSPITALS 

RESIDENCES 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

COMMERCIAL 

PURPOSES 


A  TELEPHONE  that  has  no  equal  for  efficiency 
of  service,  durability  and  small  cost  of 

installation  and  maintenance.  Recommended  and  used  by 
such  well  known  houses,  as: 


Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine-Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapylis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone-Ordean- Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St. Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  loud. 


American  Metaphone  Co, 


ANDRUS  BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Brick  =  Brick  =  Brick 

The  Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

-  MANUFACTURE  - 

5,000,000 

Cream  and  White 

Pressed  g  R  J  (]  Common 
ANNUALLY 

2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 


Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest.  Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 


SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop.  Crookston,  Minn. 


Wm.  Penn,  J.  K.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

Our  Specialty  Is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  Wis. 


You  Can  Keep  the  House  Warm 

-  WITH  .  THE - 

NATIONAL  BOILER 

AND  DO  IT  CHEAPER  TOO 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BOILER 


Beautiful  Designs 
Economy  of  Fuel 
£  Easy  to  Manage 
Dost  Proof 
Intense  Heat 
Deep  Ash  Pit 
Will  Burn  Hard 
or  Soft  Coal 
Cannot  Leak 


Absolutely  Safe 
Perfect  Cold  Air 
Check 

Rapid  Circulation 
Gas  Tigli 
Large  Heating 
Surfac 
Perfect  Combustion 
Large  Fire  Po 


Note  Large  Center  Column  and  Rocking  Orate. 


National  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 

256  Third  Ave.,  So.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NCW  COLUMBIA  BOILERS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS. 

SOUTH  PARK 
TOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

It  Gilfi'lm  Building, 

ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 


>C  NO-TAR 
3  ROOFING. 

FLINT-SURFACED. 


Builders' 

and 

Roofers' 


TkMt  BA9K 


Papers 

and 

supplies. 


MCCLELLAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

FARGO,  LA  CROSSE. 
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S  Popular  Lines  of  Travel  & 


The 

North-Western 

Limited 

is  brilliantly  illuminat¬ 
ed  throughout  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  electric  lights, 
and  each  berth  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  special  read¬ 
ing  lamps. 

i  >  i:  a  vj;  : 

Minneapolis,  8:00  P.  M. 
Si.  Paul,  -  -  8:35  P.  M. 

ARRIVE! 

Chicago,  -  -  8:55  A.  M. 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

600  Nicollet  Ave., 
Minneapolis. 
396  Robert  Street, 
St.  Paul. 


Illustrated  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  train  sent  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  T.  W.  Teasdale,  G.  P.  A., 
St.  Paul. 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

Jl/OLWAY 

J.P.  Elmer  gen’l.pass'c'ha&'t. 
St.Paul  Minn. 


A  SOUTHERN  RY.  '  «  d 

Chicago  it  Florida  Special 


In  Service  Jan.  8,  1906 

Solid  Pullman  Train  from  Cincinnati 
Through  I’ulliiuin  Service  from 

Chicago,  Cleveland.  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Louisville 
to  JacKsonville  it  St.  Augustine 
FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

Through  Cullman  Service  from  CHICAGO. 
Solid  train  Clnoinnntt  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  St.  Augustine. 

P  Pullman  Sleeping  Car.  Day 
Coaches.  Observation  and 
k  Dining  Car.  &■ 

[  Double  Service  to  NewOrleans 

Through  Pullman  Service 
^  between  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  **" 
N  Asheville,  Savannah,  Charleston 
N  Birmingham  and  Shreveport. 

_  Write  for  Rates  and 

Booklet  ^  ’at 

W.  C.  Rlnrinon,  (1.  P.  t.  /. 

>V.  A.  (*Hrrt*tl,  Cleii’l  Hgr.  / 

Cincinnati,  o. 


-★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A'*****'*************:  ***★★★★★★★★' 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 

is  again  to  the  front  with 
low  round  trip  rates  to  the 


WINTER  RESORTS 


TICKETS  good  to  return  until  May 
31st,  1906,  and  for  stopovers 
both  going  and  returning  within  a 
transit  limit  of  31  days  at  all  prom¬ 
inent  points  in  the  South. 


-  OF  - 

FLORIDA 

AND  THE 

SOUTH 

AND  TO 

CUBA 


^THROUGH  Sleepers,  Din- 
^  ing  Cars,  Observation 
Cars,  the  best  of  day  coaches 
and  excellent  equipment. 


Tickets  are  not  only  good  going  and  returning  same  route,  but  many  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  VARIABLE 
ROUTES  have  been  established  by  which  the  Tourist  can  go  one  route  and  return  another,  enabling  him  to  see  the 
great  South  country  in  all  its  glory. 


For  copy  of  Winter  Homes  book  and  other  liter¬ 
ature,  rates,  routes,  schedules,  etc.,  write 


S.  H.  HARDWICK,  W.  H.  TAYLOE,  G.  B.  ALLEN,  J.  S.  MCCULLOUGH, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  225  Deirborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Between  Chicago,  Niagara  Falls  and  Montreal  is  one  of  the  longest  on  the  American  Continent. 

Excellent  Train  Service  Chicago  to 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Out. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VESTIBULE  TRAINS. 

To  the  most  important  business  centers  of  CANADA  and  NEW  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  J35  Adams  Street, . 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race  for 
supremacy  among  Minneapolis — St. 

I  Paul — Chicago  trains.  First  place  is  | 

securely  held  by  The  Pioneer  Limit-  I 

ed,  second  place  by  The  Fast  Mail.  | 

Both  trains  are  entirely  owned  and  § 

operated  by  the  ® 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  j 
RAILWAY  | 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains  via 
this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  \ 

Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON 

NORTHWESTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL 


TO  CUBA 

Beyond  the  line  where  snow  flies 

Commencing  Friday,  January  5,  1906,  and  every  Friday  there¬ 
after  during  the  winter  tourist  season 

THE  HAVANA  LIMITED 

Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  &  MOBILE 

In  connection  with  the 

S.  S.  “PRINCE  GEORGE”  between 
MOBILE  &  HAVANA 


A  train  de  luxe  of  composite  baggage-club  car,  with  library 
bathroom,  and  barber  shop,  dining  car,  Pullman  drawing-room 
sleeping  cars  and  compartment  sleeping  cars  with  sun-parlor 
and  observation  platform. 

Leaves  Chicago  3:00  p.  m.  every  Friday. 

Leaves  St.  Louis  9 :30  p.  m.  every  Friday. 

Arrives  Mobile  3  :00  P.  M.  every  Saturday. 

Route  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Runs  right  onto  the  dock  at  Mobile,  transferring  passengers  di¬ 
rect  to  the  decks  of  the  Munson  Line  Steamer  "Prince  George," 
due  in  Havana  Monday  mornings  at  daybreak.  The  fastest 
time,  the  best  route,  absolutely  new  and  modern  rail  and  steamer 
service. 

Corresponding  service  Havana  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  leav¬ 
ing  Havana  every  Wednesday.  Let  me  send  you  complete 
details. 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  L  htcago  &  Alton  Ry. 

Chicago,  III. 


San  Joaquin  Valley 
California 


is  the  place  for  farmers  and  dariy- 
men  of  moderate  means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate,  rich, 
deep  soil,  is  well  irrigated,  and  land 
may  now  be  procured  at  very  reason¬ 
able  figures,  which  in  a  few  years 
will  treble  in  value. 

“The  San  Joaquin  Valley,”  a  book 
of  112  pages  and  103  fine  illustrations, 
describes  all  parts  of  the  valley,  its 
climate,  soil,  population,  churches, 
schools,  products,  markets,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  cost  of  living. 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

Adda  ess  Dept.  C  36,  Advertising  Bureau, 

13 1  California  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA.  :  .-  :  .•  .•  .. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  < 


Tourist  Cars  Popular 


The  Idea  that  an  inferior  class  of  people  patronize 
the  tourist  sleepers  is  an  error.  On  many  trips 
only  the  best  class  of  travelers  are  found. 
They  are  merely  men  and  women  of  good 
sense  who  would  rather  travel 

TO  CALIFORNIA 

in  this  manner  and  save  a  snug  sum 
of  money  to  be  used  elsewhere.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  traveler  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

If  you  cross  the  continent  in  one  of  the 
tourist  sleepers  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC 

You  will  en  joy  your  trip  and  save 
considerable  money. 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX.  G.  P.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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T?  ST.  LOUIS 
A_*P  CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicoliet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

- 


Stop  off  at  Spokane 

the  metropolis  of  the  Inland  Empire 
where  fortune  beckons  to  Farmer  and 
Invester  and  offers  unrivalled  oppor¬ 
tunities  to 

Young  Men  and  Men  of  Energy. 

Rich  Farming-Mining— Lumbering 

Fertile  Lands  at  Low  Prices 
Glorious  Health  Giving  Climate 
Mild  Summers  and  Cool  Nights 
Short  Winters  and  Light  Snowfall 

Just  the  Place  for  the  Man  Who  Wants 
To  Get  Ahead. 

Write  for  “Washington  Bulletin”  and 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter 


C.  E.  STONE, G.  P.  A.  F.l.  WHITNEY,  PT.M. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


S.  6'.  Minnesota  sails  from  Seattle 
for  The  Orient,  April  zq 


Summer  Outings 

IN 

Yellowstone  Park 

“The  finest  place  in  America 
for  a  vacation  of  a  week,  a 
month,  or  the  season.’’ 

Plan  your  summer  journey  «ow.  In  Yellowstone  Park 
you  may  enjoy  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America;  the 
majestic  scenery  of  the  Rockies;  the  study  of  wonder¬ 
ful  natural  phenomena;  a  glorious  mountain  summer 
climate;  a  view  of  the  magnificent  Grand  Canyon  — 
these  are  a  few  things;  others  are  described  in  “Won¬ 
derland  1906,”  sent  for  six  cents.  Or,  if  you  like,  for 

SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago  $75  Round  Trip) 

you  can  enjoy  a  round  trip  from  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  through  the  heart  of  the  Great  Northwest— 
across  two  mountain  ranges— to  Puget  Sound— “Med¬ 
iterranean  of  America”  and  see  Yellowstone  Park  as  a 
side  trip  en  route ,  going  via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 

and  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Summer  Excursion  Rates 
June  i  ---September  15. 
Liberal  Stopovers. 


For  full  information  write 

G.  F.  McNEILL,  C.  P.  A. 

■  p  Nicollet  Block 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


'DT7CrF  passenger  npuV  A  Q 

DLol  SERVICE  IN  1  DAiiO 


Truk  Southern  Route  to  El  Paso 
and  California. 

Dining  Cars.  Meals  a  la  Carte.  Write  for  new 
book  on  Texas — free. 

C.  P.  TURNER,  General  Pass’r  Agt,  DALLAS  TEA. 


THIS  PUBLICATION 

is  printed  by 

The  Great  Western  Printing  Company 

328  So.  3rd  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


r>  ~  —  J.  Pavement  Lights 

Floor  Lights 

DCiS  L  Vault  Lights 

Skylights 

Obtained  by 
the  installation 
of 

“Bar- 

Lock” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construc¬ 

tion 


“3”=Point 

Prisms 
and  “Arch 
Plain” 
Lights 


STORE  OF  JACOB  REED’S  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects. 

“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Pavement  and  Floor  Light  Construction 
with  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  and  “Arch  Plain”  Lights  were  used. 


r 

I 

In 

■  | 

V 

Greatest 

Strength 

Durability 

Water  Tight 

Rust-Proof 

Now  Being 
Specified 
by  Most  of 
the  Leading 
Architects 
and 

Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


For  Further  Particulars  or  Name  of  Representative  in  Your  Section,  Address 

AMERICAN  BAR  =  LOCK  COMPANY 


OFFICES  and  WORKS:  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

CAUTION : — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


1 


ST.  PAUL 

FOUNDRY 

COMPANY 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams, 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith 
and  Machine  Work. 


OFFICES;  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 
WORKS:  Gr.  N.  Ry.  near  Como  Avenue. 

ST.  PAUL. 


This  magnificient  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions, 
is  plastered  with 

Kallolite 
Cement  Plaster 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combine.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
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WHY?  ! 


Are  Most  ot  the  Leading:  Architects  ot  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west  Specifying: 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 


L 


They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the  goods 
are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured  in  St. 
Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  northwest.  Drop  us  a  line  ond  we  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
wood  and  floor  finishing. 


Twin  City  Varnish  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CAPITALS  IN 
COMPO  AND  CEMENT 


Li 


Architectural  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Capitals  for  Exterior.  Also  Oak  and  Birch  in 
Classic  and  Modern  Designs.  Ceilings, 
Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  Etc. 

The  Decorators’  Supply  Co. 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  S5 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS 


AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CONCRETE  IS 
A  WONDERFULLY  PLASTIC  MEDIUM. 


HAVE  YOU  INVESTIGATED  THE 
CONCRETE  BLOCK  AS  A  MEDIUM 
OF  ARCHITECTURAL  EXPRESSION? 


The  Possibilities  of  the  Concrete  Block 
Are  Limited  Only  by  the 

Resourcefulness  of  the  Architect. 

The  Only  Requirement  of  Success, 

Given  the  Above  Attributes, 

Is  a  Well  Made  Block. 


A  Word  About  the  “Ideal”  Block  Machine! 

There  are  200  different  sizes  and  faces  that  can  be  made  on  the  “Ideal” 
machine.  The  “Borst”  system  of  facing  is  used.  The  result:  A  40  ton 
pressure  on  the ,  Ideal  block  without  a  crack  in  either  the  block  or  the  face. 

ie  ideal  is  not  a  new  machine.  It  has  been  tried  and  tested  for  over 
lour  years.  The  parts  are  interchangeable  to  various  widths  and  divisional 
sixteen  lengths.  The  cores  are  withdrawn  horizontally  by  lever.  Guar¬ 
anteed  capacity  two  men,  ten  hours  200  blocks.  No  wheels,  cogs,  gears 
chains  or  cranks  to  get  out  of  order.  Send  for  catalogue  “I”. 

In  corresponding  with  us  we  mate  our  business  your  Interests.  Lei  us  send  you 
our  literature,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  covering  every  phase  ol  the  business. 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 


“On  the  High  Wave  of  Popularity.” 
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“WOLFF’S”  MONARCH  PORCELAIN  BATHS 

THE  "PEERLESS"  BATH. 

L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  18  5  6 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Office,  93  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO  Show  Rooms,  91  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAdO 

TRENTON  CHICAGO  DENVER 


>•  rwjm} 


Mssxats 


II 
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STEAM  and  WATER 

Any  desired  Surface 
For  any  Shape  or  Space 


1-2. -3-4  COLUMN 
ALL  SIZES  AND  HEIGHTS 


KE  WAN  EE  PATTERN  V 


EATING  AND  PLi 

EAPOLIS  .  ;  SEATTLE 


ARTISTIC  RELIEF  DECORATIONS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modern  de¬ 
signs  of  weather-proof  ma¬ 
terials. 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carv¬ 
ings,  made  to  match  any 


kind  of  wood. 

BRACKETS,  OABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  fr-r  th  s  Inte  ior  of  Residences. 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-6-45  So.  Jefferson  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

YutKn  Agent,  K.  P.  LOTT,  627-C  Rjan  Bnilding,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


Osgood  &  Blodgett  Mfg.  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  CF 


l  XLCR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 


1 

t  SASH  DOORS  FINE  INTERIOR  FINISH  \ 
CABINET  AND  STAIR  WORK  \ 

A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 


SOUTHERN,  COAST  and  NATIVE  LUMBER 

Hardwood  and  Softwood 


DULUTH  AV.  NEAR  E.  7TH  ST.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


* 

M.  J.  O’NEIL 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Plumbing  and  Heating 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


BOTH  PHONES 

39  J.  G.  BEATTIE,  MANAGER 


&  CO. 

Contracting 

Steam  Engineers 

Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

Plumbing  and 
Qasfitting 

Large  Stock  Fine 
Gas  Fixtures 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


H.  KELLY 


SffiTiKS.  225-227-229  So.  Third 


Jno.  J.  Cone  A.  W.  Fiero  Robert  W.  Hunt  Jas.  C.  Hallsted  D.  W.  McNangher 

Robert  W.  hunt  &  Co. 

Bureau  of  Inspection,  Test  and  Consultation 

66  Broadway,  1121  The  Rookery,  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk  House, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  CANNON  ST.  E  .11.  LONDON 

INSPECTION  OP 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers, 
Railway  Material. 

CHEMICAL  and  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Report*  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 

THAT’S  ALL 


t 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


II 

It 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT’S  ENOUGH 


t 


ADAMANT 

THE  PERFECTION 
OF 


ONE-COAT  DULL  FINISHES 
ENAMELS  and  INTERIOR  FINISHES 


Wall 


-WERE  USED  IN- 

Schwab’s  Five  Million  Dollar  Home. 


Plaster 

MANUFACTURED 

BY 

United  States  6ypsum  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

ALSO 

Chicago  III.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

-  -  ' 


1.  They  can  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  correct  effects. 

2.  They  are  absolutely  uniform,  are 
durable  and  economical. 

3.  They  are  used  in  thousands  of 
houses  in  America  and  always  satis¬ 
fy  the  owners. 

4.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house 
that  is  headquarters  for  wood  furn¬ 
ishings  in  the  United  States. 

We  make  everything  in  the  FILLER  and  STAIN  LINE, 
and  CAN  MATCH  UP  TO  ANY  SAMPLE. 


We  will  mail  to  Architects  FREE,  Booklet  contain¬ 
ing  Real  Wood  Samples  of  Standard  and  New  Fillers  and 
Stains.  Write  for  it. 


DEPT.  AZ.  THE  AD-EL-ITE  PEOPLE 


They  were 
Selected 
BECAUSE 
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Northwestern  Lime  Company 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

General  Office 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

s:  08  Lower  Levee  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

MENOMONIE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 

S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  COMPANY 
Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 

TERRA  COTTA 

Hard  Wall  Plaster  Fire  Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Fire  Clay  Linings 

White  and  Brown  Lime  Mineral  Wool,  Etc. 

OFFICE  20 1  ANDRUS  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


LEE  &,  HOFF  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ELEVATORS 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

Dumb  waiters,  automatic  Doors  and  Gates 
81-91  FILLMORE  AVE.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

We  Make  One  Brand  Only 
The  Best  That  Can  Be  Made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  KanKaKee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
....  53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge  .... 

1.050  Bbls.  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 

OUR  PATRONS 
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Editorial  ----------  47 

Destruction  of  San  Francisco  by  earthquake  and  fire -Steel  vs.  Concrete  construction  at 
San  Francisco— A  rigid  fire  limit  recommended  at  San  Francisco— The  Burnham  plan  for 
beautifying  San  F'rancisco— A  hope  for  San  F'rancisco’s  Architectural  Club  Exhibi  ion  — 

W.  LB.  Jenney’s  deductions  from  the  San  Francisco  disaster— John  W.  Root’s  scheme  to 
resist  earthquakes— Illogical  discussion  of  the  Architect’s  license  question— The  usual  cry 


for  competition  at  Buffalo. 

The  Steel  Skeleton  is  Earthquake  Proof  -  -  -  -  49 

By  William  LeBaron  Jenney,  Architect. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  ------  51 

By  Charles  E.  Whittlesey,  Architect,  ( continued,  from  April  number,  and  concluded  in 
next  issue.) 

Pleasure  Resorts  and  Beaches  around  Los  Angeles  -  -  54 

By  William  LeBaron  Jenney— Part  I,  Venice. 

Illustrations  ---------  55 


IHlustrations 


PANORAMIC  VIEW 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  SECTION  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE  AND  FIRE  OF  APRIL  18, 
1906,  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  BURNING  CITY. 

AUDITORIUM 

AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  CHARLES  E.  WHITTLESEY,  ARCHITECT. 

RAILWAY  STATION 

FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  AT  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA,  THORNTON  MAYRE,  ARCHITECT. 

COAST  RESORT 

VENICE  IN  AMERICA,  MARSH  AND  RUSSELL,  ARCHITECTS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 
HOTEL,  BANK,  RESTAURANT  EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR. 

BOAT  HOUSE  COMPETITION 

TWIN  CITY  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB— FIRST  PLACE,  HOWARD  JOHNSON,  SECOND  PLACE, 
J.  J.  SHELDON,  THIRD  PLACE,  SILAS  JACOBSON. 

YACHT  CLUB  HOUSE  COMPETITION 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB  TRAVELING  SCHOLARSHIP— FIRST  PLACE,  HERBERT  H • 
GREEN. 

RECREATION  PIER  COMPETITION 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB  TRAVELING  SCHOLARSHIP— FIRST  PLACE,  HERBERT  H. 
GREEN,  SECOND  PLACE,  WALTER  PARKER,  THIRD  PLACE,  JOSEPH  W.  WILSON. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  FRANK  WILSON,  ESQ.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  HUNT  AND  EAGER,  ARCHITECTS. 
EXTERIOR,  HALL  AND  PARLOR. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  H.  C.  BEVILLE,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA,  HUNT  AND  EAGER,  ARCHITECTS. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  C.  P.  WILLIAMS,  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA,  TRAIN  AND  WILLIAMS,  ARCHITECTS.  EX¬ 
TERIOR,  HALL  AND  LIVING  ROOM. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  J.  C.  TURNER,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA,  J.  WALTER  STEVENS,  ARCHITECT, 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

JAMES  J.  HILL  SCHOOL,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA,  JAMES  ALLEN  MC  LEOD,  ARCHITECT. 

U.  S.  POSTOFFICE,  ETC. 

AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  JAMES  KNOX  TAYLOR,  ARCHITECT. 
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IDEAL  MAPLE  FLOORING. 

When  a  building  material  comes  into  general  use,  whether 
by  tbe  oushing  business  methods  of  the  producer  or  because  of 
its  adaptability  to  conditions,  its  investigation  is  worth  the  time 
and  attention  of  those  who  have  not  become  fully  informed  in 
regard  to  its  utility. 

This  has  happened  to  the  what  is  known  as  the  Ideal  maple 
flooring  produced  by  the  I.  Stephenson  Co.  of  Michigan.  It 
was  in  search  of  such  information  that  a  representative  called 
upon  Mr.  J.  C.  Hill  of  the  T.  C.  Hill  Lumber  Company,  of  St. 
Paul,  which  is  the  distributor  of  Ideal  flooring  throughout  the 
west.  The  answer  to  “where  do  you  get  the  material  for  Ideal 
flooring,  was  met  with  a  large  map  showing  a  vast  tract  running 
northwest  through  several  counties  from  Escanaba  and  Gladstone, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  traversed  bv  a  railroad 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  connecting  with  and  forming  a 
through  line  from  lake  Superior  points.  There  is  nothing  so 
impressive  as  a  map  and  the  vast  resources  of  this  company  in 
maple  wood  was  shown  by  colored  squares  lining  both  sides  of 
this  railroad. 

Next  to  the  map  the  visitor  was  impressed  with  the  portrait 
of  the  president  of  the  company  and  founder  of  the  industry.  It 
showed  a  face  full  of  the  characteristics  which  made  the  lumber 
industry  what  it  has  been.  Calm,  shrewd  intelligence,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  humor  marked  the  face  of  Mr.  I.  Stephenson,  and  one 
thought  of  the  Blazed  I  rail  and  the  conflict  of  the  lumberman 
against  tbe  speculator  of  that  weird  story  of  Michigan  lumber¬ 
ing.  One  could  readily  see  how  natural  it  was  for  this  man  to 
understand  the  forest  and  its  preservation  as  well  as  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  lumbering  would 


not  only  flourish  but  remain  a  lasting  heritage  to  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

When  Mr.  Hill  was  asked  why  Ideal  maple  flooring  was  better 
than  any  other  he  simply  produced  samples  and  showed  that  it 
was  in  no  one  point  but  handling  from  tree  to  laid  floor  that 
its  excellence  lies.  The  selection  of  trees  and  scientific  cutting 
gave  a  select  duality  of  lumber  without  selection.  The  high  class 
machinery  with  which  it  was  planed  and  grooved  give  it  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  thickness  that  is  as  near  perfect  as  is  possible,  and  tbe 
groove  so  shaped  that  no  pinching  occurrs  in  its  laying.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  floor  that  will  lay  so  smooth  that  no  planing 
down  is  needed,  but  with  ideal,  especially  the  two  inch  size,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  seemingly  perfect  joining  can  be  improved 
after  it  is  laid. 

And  that  is  whv  in  the  Farwell,  Ozmun  Kirk  &  Company 
building  at  St.  Paul,  260,000  feet  of  Ideal  flooring  was  used,  and 
millions  of  feet  consumed  in  the  floors  of  other  buildings.  Mr. 
Hill  has  met  the  architects  in  every  citv  in  the  west  in  introducing 
Ideal  flooring,  and  has  always  found  that  they  were  glad  to  know 
so  “Ideal'  a  flooring  could  be  secured  for  their  clients. 


A  POPULAR  COON  SONG. 

He’s  a  little  missionary 

With  a^all  that’s  always  cheery, 

And  he’s  never,  never  weary 
Standing  there. 

He  is  jolly  though  he’s  dusky, 

And  his  voice,  tho’  sometimes  husky 
Sends  a  message  good  as  “whusky’’ 
Every  where. 

It’s  the  Right  Road! 
The  Right  Road ! 

The  Right  Road  !  * 

No  other  call  for  him, 

And  he  gives  it  with  a  vim 
When  he  stands  in  porter  trim 
On  the  Right  Road. 

He  points  you  to  the  track 
1  hat  goes  everywhere  and  back, 

With  the  cars  that  are  the  best 
on  any  train; 

As  you  buy  your  ticket  through 
He  will  tell  you  what  to  do; 

Just  listen  to  his  call  and  the 
refrain. 

It’s  the  Right  Road!  K'c. 

When  you  see  him  in  the  front 
And  hear  him  do  his  stunt. 

You  will  never  have  to  hunt 
For  the  Right  Road. 

For  to  ride,  or  sleen,  or  dine, 

It’s  the  only  standard  line; 

And  if  you’re  a  friend  of  mine 
Take  the  Right  Road. 


The  Right  Road !  the  Right  Road  !  the  Right  Road  ! 
No  other  call  for  Jim, 

And  he  gives  it  with  a  vim, 

When  you  take  the  train  with  him 
On  the  Right  Road. 


*The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  known  also  as  the  "Maple 
Leaf  Route,”  and  "The  Right  Road,”  between  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 


WASHINGTON  FIR  EXHIBITION  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

It  is  interesting  to  visit  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  fir  companies  in  the  Lumber  Exchange  in  Minneapolis 
and  spend  half  an  hour  observing  the  number  and  variety  of 
visitors  that  call  to  see  the  fir,  cedar,  and  spruce  from  the  state 
of  Washington  exhibited  there.  The  exhibition  rooms  which  are 
entirel"  finished  in  these  woods  were  designed  by  Yv.  A.  French 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  and  are  in  themselves  a  beautiful  example 
of  interior  design  and  finish,  while  the  wood  shows  its  adapta¬ 
bility. 

The  sides  of  the  sample  room  are  lined  with  cases  in  which 
every  variety  of  finish  that  could  be  called  for  in  any  interior, 
hang  in  finished  slabs  of  the  material.  It  shows  its  susceptibility 
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to  polish  or  to  a  walnut  finish.  Color,  grain,  and  texture  is  found 
in  variety,  while  its  freedom  from  cracks  and  warping,  is  proven 
!>y  these  samples  that  have  been  exposed  for  the  past  six  months 
to  the  steam  heat  of  the  building.  It  is  an  instructive  lesson,  and 
the  architect  or  his  lady  client  who  calls  there  is  certain  to  go 
awr  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  excellence  of  Washington  fir  for 
interiors.  For  while  the  samples  show  the  practical  features  of 
the  wood,  the  artistic  in'erior  designed  by  The  French  Company 
displays  its  richness  when  the  architects  design  is  completed  in 
the  finished  wood. 


AN  EASTER  SOUVENIR. 

To  anyone  traveling  the  overland  route  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  on  last  Easter  Sunday,  the  hour  in  the  dining  car  will 
long  be  remembered.  While  the  luxurious  cars  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  scenery  on  this  line  always  impresses  the  trip  on  the  mem¬ 
ory  as  one  of  its  ‘‘white  days,”  the  dining  car  service  stands  out  as 
a  time  when  the  world  seemed  a  good  place  to  live  in  and  that 
particular  spot  its  valley  of  contentment.  On  Easter  the  table 
decorations  and  the  exceptional  menu  left  little  to  be  desired. 
As  a  token,  or  souvenir,  the  traveler  was  sure  to  carry  away 
the  menu  card  which  he  found  awaiting  his  attention.  This  is  a 
most  artistic  piece  of  composition.  An  easter  lily  decorated  its 
chaste,  white  title  page. 

Within  a  poem  “My  Easter  Dream”  prefaced  the  menu,  the 
whole  printed  in  blue  with  the  title  lines  in  silver  the  booklet 
tied  together  with  silk  ribbon.  Enclosed  in  this  attractive  acces¬ 
sory  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  an  artistically  mounted  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  many  notable  scenes  on  the  route ;  Golden 
Gate,  the  east  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park.  The  passenger 
department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  production  of  so  elegant  a  souvenir. 


COLD  STORAGE 

In  the  study  of  the  principles  of  heat  and  cold  in  their  effect  on 
meats  and  vegetables  the  quantity  of  humidity  has  been  over¬ 
looked  to  a  great  extent  in  the  construction  of  cold  storage 
plants  and  cooling  rooms.  While  the  former  both  in  extreme 
heat  and  extreme  cold  must  be  provided  for  it  is  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  that  is  the  preservative  agent.  The  Indian  knows 
this  and  strings  his  deer  meat  cut  into  strips  on  the  bushes 
around  his  teepe  after  a  successful  hunt,  and  the  meat  is  cured, 
though  a  hot  sun  may  be  shining.  The  Northy  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  claim  to  have  the  only  dry 
atmospheric  cooling  system  made,  and  as  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned  their  plan  is  different.  It  places  the  ice,  not  at  the  top 
of  the  cooler  but  at  a  proper  distance  between  so  that  a  proper 
and  effective  circulation  of  air  is  obtained  at  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  ice. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  last  issue  on  “Rational 
Interpretation  of  Cement  Tests,”  John  E.  Moore,  is  an  engineer 
with  the  consulting  and  testing  firm  of  Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

A  trim  for  buildings  which  is  designed  to  illiminate  carpentry 
bv  way  of  a  fireproof  substitute  for  wood  has  been  invented 
and  put  upon  the  market  by  W.  D.  Mann,  of  Chicago,  with  offices 
in  Grand  Central  Station.  There  are  no  rail  services  or  bolts 
used  in  its  application,  its  composition  being  thin  metal  and 
concrete  and  it  can  be  applied  to  any  form  of  opening  in  walls 
or  partitions  in  connection  with  other  fireproofing.  It  should 
not  only  meet  a  want  but  fill  it. 


Vento  Blast  Heaters. 

Architects  who  are  interested  in  Fan  and  Blower 
Heating  and  drying  equipment  are  invited  to  send  for 
our  catalogue  of  Vento  Cast  Iron  Blast  Heaters. 


Made  in  40  and  60  inch  Sections.  Es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  Blower  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Work,  also  for  drying  work  in 
lumber  kilns,  laundries,  hotels,  etc.,  or 
for  heating  feed  water  in  chimney  breech¬ 
ings,  etc. 


IDEAL  Boilers 
IDEAL  Tank  Heaters 
AMERICAN  Radiators 


General  Offices,  282 
229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
13  417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha 
313  East  10th  St..  Kansas  City 
1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle 
225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit 
1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo 


Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

126  Syoam  >re  St.,  Milwaukee 
831 15th  St..  Denver 
104  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 
213  W.  Fourth  St..  Cincinnati 
601  Hartje  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
129  Federal  St.,  Boston 
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The  Winner  Has  No  Equal 

A  HOLLOW  BRICK  MACHINE 


The  Only  One  of  Its  Kind  Manufactured 

Do  not  place  your  order  until  you  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  merits  of  this  machine.  A  marvel  in 
speed  and  simplicity.  A  perfect  one-man  ma¬ 
chine.  Capacity  from  3000  to  5000  perfect  brick 
per  day. 

A  Few  of  its  Exclusive  Features;  there  are 
many  more. 

It  makes  all  regulation  and  special  sizes  of  brick.  Makes 
solid,  all  hollow  or  part  hollow  with  flat  surface  on  top  for  mortar. 

By  using  part  hollow,  saves  one-seventh  tliematerial,  or  more 
than  the  wages  of  the  operator.  Any  other  machine  makes  brick 
with  a  polished  surface  on  both  sides  and  ends. 

— MANUFACTURED  BY  THE — 


WINNER  BLOCK  MACHINE  CO. 

602  Northwestern  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Full  Information. 


We  manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of  Concrete  Machinery. 


Fairfax 

U.  S.  Mail  Chute 
System. 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 
Complies  fully  with  the  new  postoffice  regulations. 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 
in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Aven  ue  New  YorR. 


COLD  DRY  AIR 

Cold  Storage  and 
Cooling  Rooms 


fine  residences, 
hospitals,  hotels, 
and  public 
institutions. 

Butchers’,  gro¬ 
cers’,  beer  and 
creamery  coolers 
for  all  purposes. 

Catalogue. 

NORTHEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Waterloo,  la. 


NORTHEY. S  PATENT 


*¥*¥*¥**¥¥¥**¥¥* 

! LENNOX 


Gasoline  Engines 
Tapping  Machines 


c/  T  v» 


■X 
-X 
* 

-X 
■X 
-X 
•X 

*  Lennox  Machine 

•X 
-X 
-X 
-X 
•X 
-X 
-X 
X 
X 


Company 

C.  T.  STRITE,  Mgr. 

307  Third  St.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Tel.  N.  W.  Main  228 
General  Office  and  Factory:  MARSHALLTOWN,  I0W  • 


r** 


J  “IMPERIAL” 
Gasoline  Engines 

are  your  kind  of 
power.  Power  al¬ 
ways  above  rating 
and  with  least  fuel 
consumption.  So 
simple  any  one  can 
run  them.  Horizon¬ 
tal  and  Upright,  in 
all  sizes,  four  cycle 
type.  Send  for  free 
catalogue. 

Imperial 
Gasoline 
;;  Engines 

are  shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


I 

I 


|  VAI ENTINE  BROS.  MfG.  CO.,  422  3rd  St.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FRED  GREINER,  CHASKA,  MINN.  J.  W.  L.  CORNING.  ST.  PAUL 

GREINER  &  CORNING, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chaska  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  Building  Tile. 

factory:  CHASKA,  MINN  800  GERMANIA  LIFE  BUILDING,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


] 

BI 

R] 

[Cl 

]Z  ST.  PAUL  BRICK  COMPANY 

[\  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

PRESSED  AND  COMMON  fUUK  UUKKfcbPUNDLNUL  AMD  IKADt  lb  bULlCllbD 

Eatablished  1882  Incorporated  1892 

Incorporated  1902 

MASON  CITY 

MASON  CITY  BRICK 

AND  TILE  CO. 

Mason  City 

CLAY  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 

Mason  City,  Icwa 

O.  T.  DENISON,  Prest. 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

TORRID  ZONE  FURNACES! 


ARE  GAS  AND  DUST 
PROOF  BECAUSE  THEY 
ARE  PUT  UP  WITHOUT 
A  PACKED  JOINT 


Made  in  nine  regular 
sizes,  and  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars. 
We  also  make  three  es¬ 
pecially  large  furnaces 
for  churches,  school 
houses,  and  large  build¬ 
ing.  These  furnaces  are 
brick  set.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  big  demand  for 
our  Room  Heaters  which 
are  furnished  in  six 
sizes. 


Writk  jor  Catalogue 
and  Prices, 


FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO., 


HT.  I>AXJLu  MINN. 

N.  W.  Distributors. 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

EXPLICITLY  AUTHORIZED  BY  P.  O.  DEP’T. 

UNDER  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  CONGRESS.  SHOULD  BE  SPECIFIED  BY 
NAME  WHEN  STANDARD  MAIL  CHUTE  EQUIPMENT  IS  DESIRED. 
DESIGNATE  “MODEL  C”  FOR  VERY  LATEST  AND  BEST.  FULL 
INFORMATION  FROM  THE  SOLE  MAKERS  AND  PATENTEES 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  n.  y. 


O' - : 

Do  you  really  want  a 
Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your 
profession  or  the  fire  insurance  under¬ 
writers  ?  Then  SPECIFY 

“  PRUDEN’S  ” 

and  know  that  the  windows  will  be 
properly  protected. 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice 
&  Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  ol  the  West. 


J 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF . 


The  Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 

Building:  Block 

Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and 
Steps,  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Floors,  Con- 
crete'Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  -  Minn. 
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MAPLE  —  BEECH  —  BIRCH 

[ 

IDEAL  FLOORI 

N  G 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

Air  Dried  The  I.  Stephenson  Company  j 

Sored 

rr.e  .  t  WE L L S,  D E LT A  C O.,  M I C H .  i 

Kiln  Dried  J 

^olished 

End  Matched  JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  CO.,  -  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  1 

bundled 

WESTERN  AGENTS 

|  For  Priming  or  First  Coating. 

of- ty. 


>• 

>• 

*■ 

>• 

>■ 

>■ 

>• 

>• 

>■ 

>• 

>• 

>• 

>• 

>• 

>■ 

>■ 


RTANDART) 


^\3RPENTBV£ 


TRADE 


shellxc 


For'primingcoat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  .*  ufficiently  Hard  J 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over  r 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

2620  Armour  Avt., 

CHICAGO. 


23  Billlter  St., 
London. 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


29  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

irk  kk-kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk-trkkk  kkkkkkk  k  ****** 


Fa  FI 


A  FINE  BANK  BUILDING 


Heated  with  the  Andrews  System  and  the 

ANDREWS 

LOCOMOTIVE  STEEL  BOILER 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  500  to  12,000 
square  feet  capacity,  for  hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  economical,  easiest  clean¬ 
ed  and  durable  heating  boiler  manu¬ 
factured. 

Send  for  our  tqob  Catalog. 

We  ship  complete  heating  plants  to 
any  part  pf  the  world.  Heating  plans 
and  specifications  furnished  free. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  CO. 

92  LA  SALLE  BUILDING  392  HENNEPIN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 


ANDREWS  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER 


NEW  ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS  BANK 


— 


WE  SCREEN  THE  BEST 
HOMES  IN  THE  LAND 


tAKERl 

klJSTLESS 
STEEL 
ETAL  FPM 


M I  W  NT  E  A.POLIS 

=HONE:  N.W.  MAIN  1133.  J. 


*  *****************  I 

J  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 

*  CASTINGS 

*  - 

* 

J  S.  T  FERGUSON,  PRES. 


* 

« 


E.  S  COFFIN,  SECT  &  Treas 


.  .  .  4HMMMMHMHMMHHHF  ♦ 

WATER  PIPE  * 
SPECIALS  J 

-  + 

* 

J.  F.  FERGUSON,  VICE  PRES.  J 


I  Northwestern  Foundry  i 


* 

* 

* 

* 

■¥ 

* 

* 

5 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•k 


SUCCESSORS  TO  S.  T.  FERGUSON,  PROPRIETOR 


Steel  Beams 
Girders 
Iron  Stairs 
Sidewalk  Lights 
Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes 


Structural  Iron 

...AND  .. 

Foundry  Work 


Iron  Columns 
Store  Fronts 
Sewer  Castings 
Stable  Fixtures 
Ornamental  Vases 
Station  Stoves 


312  Tenth  Avenue  South. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


* 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

* 

+ 

+ 

J 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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T he  Cement  Block, 
For  You 
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If  you  are 
planning  to  go  into 
the  concrete  block  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  buy  an  expen¬ 
sive  machine  that  makes 
blocks  of  questionable  quality. 

Don’t  do  it,  because  you  can 

make  more  blocks,  better  blocks  and  cheaper 

blocks  with 

The  Mandt  Hand 
Tamping  Outfit. 

But  look  at  the  blocks  that  it  makes.  See  H°w  one  bl^k  bmds 
three  others.  See  the  continuous  air-space  throughout  the 
wall  and  in  addition  note  that  the  blocks  themselves  are 
hollow,  making  a  TRIPLE  AIR-SPACE. 

With  thi*  outfit  you  can  make  block*  for 
every  pouibte  u»e,  in  Smooth,  Rock, 

Chiseled,  Paneled  and  Corrugated  face*. 

Every  *ize,  too --all  fraction*  of  an  inch 
from  the  regular  mold 


Write  for  the  catalogue  today— now.  Learn  more 
about  this  system  which  is  heartily  endorsed  by  - 
Architects  and  Contractors  everywhere.^  Re¬ 
member  our  outfit  costs  about  one-fourth  ot 
of  what  others  do.  Your  name  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  will  bring  booklet  by  return  mad. 

Send  today  and  learn  the  best  Way 
to  make  blocks — 


and 

Money. 


MANDT- 
POWELL 

Concrete  Machinery 
and  Foundry  Co. 


STOUGHTON,  WISCONSIN. 


Ill 
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Architects  Attention! 

We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  warehouse  buildings. 

Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counter-balance  Freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors— Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine  Made  Joist  Hangers. 

VARIE1Y  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  M.  McGILLICUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SODERLUND 

Anti=Sc&icHng 

Shower  Valve 

Patented  Feb.  II,  1902;  Dec.  29,  1903. 

POINTS: 

It  is  operated  by  one  handle— Saving  Time. 

Hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  cold— Danger  of  scalding  Eliminated. 

Upon  Removal  of  Side  Nuts,— Washers  may  be  Quickly  Changed. 

May  be  fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve,— For  Any  Spread  Desired. 

Can  be  tapped  Top,  Bottom  or  Back,  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections. 


ALL  BRANCHES 

-  SEE  — 

Selling  CRANE  COMPANY  Agents 

Condensed  Catalog  in  “Sweet’s”  Index 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

- i  9  o  6 - 

UINIOIN  BRASS  WORKS  CO.,  cZlest* 


Boston,  Mass. 


Anchor 

Stone 

Laundry 

Trays 

Are  the  most  Perfect, 
Durable  and  Sanitary 

LAUNDRY  TRAY 

on  the  market. 


Manufactured  by  the 

Anchor  Stone 
Laundry  Tray 
Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Write  for  Prices. 
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BOHN 

Syphon 

Refrigerators 

have  been  officially  adopted, 
after  the  most  rigid  compet¬ 
itive  tests,  for  use  in  the 
dining  cars  of  the  Pullman 
Company  and  all  the  great 
railroads'  This  means  that 
the  Bohn  Syphon  Refriger¬ 
ators  must  give  the  best  and 
most  economical  refrigera¬ 
tion  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  Awarded 
Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair.  We  build  Re¬ 
frigerators  to  order,  any  size 
or  style.  Write  for  56  page 
catalogue  P'REE. 


White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Company 


1341  University  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


W  A  INI 

DIEHL’S 

STORM  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTNERS 
and  SEPARABLE  HINGE 

appeals  to  all  Architects  and  Contractors  as  the  only  perfect  and  satis¬ 
factory  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Separable  Hinge  now  on  the  marKet. 

It  locks  the  sash  at  any  desired  angle  for  cleaning  the  windows  or  for  ventilation, 
and  can’t  get  out  of  place.  Can  be  locked  perfectly  tight  and  will  not  rattle.  They  are 
so  simple  that  any  child  can  operate  them;  besides  they  are  neat  and  attractive  as  well 
as  durable. 

Address: 


NOVELTY  COMPANY, 


leboy  gan,  Wisconsin 


Oscar  Claussen 


Edward  P.  Burch 


Charles  L  Pillsbury 


Glan^en,  Burch  &  pillsbury 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF _ BUILDINGS 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Heating  Systems,  Pumping  Machinery, 

Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  Etc. 


514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main  3568 

ST.  PAIL 


1 20S- 1 2 10  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  1869 

MINNEAPOLIS 


IV1I 


I.  X.  L. 

Hardwood  Fioorings 

Otik  and  Birch  Doors  in  Stock. 


City  Sash  &  Door  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 
MINOT,  N.O  DAKOTA. 
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THE  FAB=RI-KO=NA  MILLS 

Mark 


New  Things  for  the  Decorator. 

FIRST—  The  new  arrangement  for  Furnishing  Color 
Schemes  and  Decorative  Suggestions.  Write 
to  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  our  em¬ 
bossed  cards,  showing  woodwork  of  room 
in  proper  form  and  color,  and  our  method 
of  illustrating  by  them  authoritative 
schemes  of  decoration.  We  can  help 
you. 

SECOND-The  new  KLING  KO  NA  SIZE.  Does 
away  with  Paint  Removers.  Best  size 
for  general  use;  easiest  to  work,  most 
effective  and  economical.  Booklet  free. 

THIRD-  The  new  KLING  KO-NA  KALSOMINE 

Easy  to  work,  especially  over  ground 
with  suction;  goes  further  than  others; 
fine  for  stippling  and  blending  colors; 
sets  very  slowly;  “jells”  quickly;  pay 
you  to  try  it. 

For  fall  information,  etc.,  address 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

37  Arch  Street.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


SELLING  AGENTS: 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 


86-88  Worth  St.,  New  York  803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

228  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago  49  Second  St  ,  San  Francisco 

13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  E.  C  Eng. 


Yale  &  T o wne  Hardware 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SECURITY 

N°  difference  what  kind  of  a 
building  it  is,  the  locking 
arrangements  appeal  with  particu¬ 
lar  force  to  the  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant. 

Yale  Cylinder  l  ocks  are  known  the  world 
over  as  the  standard  of  security.  There  are 
no  others  “just  as  good”  either  in  design  or 
workmanship. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bids  prompt¬ 
ly  on  all  classes  of  work  from  the  smallest 
alteration  job  to  the  largest  contract — from  a 
small  residence  to  a  skyscraper. 

MAIL  BLUE  PRINTS  TO  US- WILL 
BE  RETURNED  SAME  DAY 

W.K.MORISON&CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THERE  are  radiators  and  there 
are  radiators,  but  there  is  only 
one  line  of 

Triton  Radiators. 


“Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery.” 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Triton 
Radiators.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


United  States  Radiator  Co. 

DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 
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On  April  18th,  1906,  at  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  at  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  an  earthquake  shock  wrecked  many 
buildings,  innumerable  fires  at  once 
breaking  out,  caused  in  most  cases  by  broken  gas-pipes 
and  electric  wires.  The  water  mains  being  broken  the 
organized  fire-fighting  forces  of  the  city  were  powerless, 
and  changing  winds  carried  the  flames  in  every  direction. 
In  spite  of  indefatigable  work  by  the  army  and  navy  and 
municipal  authorities,  who  used  the  entire  stock  of  dyna¬ 
mite  and  powder  available  in  razing  buildings,  the  course 
of  the  fire  was  not  stayed  for  three  days,  when  a  fortunate 
change  of  wind  ended  the  conflagration.  In  this  time  ten 
square  miles  of  closely  built  territory  was  consumed. 
About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  structures  in  the  city  were 
of  wood,  and  though  in  a  great  measure  California  red 
wood,  which  is  non-resinous,  was  used  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  the  flames  swept  everything  in  their  path  and  con¬ 
sumed  that  which  the  earthquake  had  not  injured. 


Destruction  of 
San  Francisco 
by  Earthquake 
and  Fire 


There  is  liable  to  be  considerable  strug- 

Steel  Frame  vs.  gle  between  the  advocates  of  skeleton 

Concrete  Con¬ 
struction  at  frame  and  hollow  tile  and  those  who 

San  Francisco  .  ..  .  ,  ,  ’  .  ,  i 

believe  in  the  advantages  ot  reinforced 

concrete,  in  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco.  While  the 
elasticity  of  the  steel  as  it  has  been  tested  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  will  probably  strongly  argue  for  that  form  of  con¬ 
struction,  there  is  a  cohesiveness  about  the  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  as  now  designed  by  expert  engineers  that  will  find 
considerable  favor  with  both  architects  and  the  public. 
It  is  probable  however  for  buildings  of  over  six  stories  that 
steel  will  be  used,  and  the  several  forms  of  concrete  will 
be  best  adapted  to  the  flats,  warehouses  and  residences 
that  call  for  a  cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  fireproof  and 
stable  construction.  It  is  too  early  to  more  than  surmise 
the  direction  which  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  will 
take,  or  the  materials  that  will  be  employed  in  the  larger 
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structures,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  plan  for  com¬ 
bining  a  steel  frame  to  give  it  elasticity,  and  reinforced 
concrete  instead  of  tile  to  give  it  homogemety,  will  be 
devised  and  adopted. 


It  is  not  too  soon  to  warn  the  people 

A  Rigid  Fire  0f  gan  prancisco  againsl  undue  haste  in 

Limit  Recom¬ 
mended  at  their  rebuilding.  Shelter  and  business 

San  Francisco 

premises  must  be  provided  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  no  permits  should  be  allowed  without  a 
time  limit  for  any  structure  other  than  that  planned  upon 
approved  fireproofed  lines.  While  in  the  purely  residence 
district  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  prohibit  wooden  struc¬ 
tures,  a  liberal  fire  district  should  be  at  once  laid  out  and 
the  requirements  rigidly  enforced.  In  the  residence  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  wooden  structures  may 
be  offset  by  wide  streets  and  parkways  broken  up  by 
public  buildings  and  hotels  that  should  be  constructed  of 
noncombustible  materials. 


What  is  known  as  the  ‘  Burnham  Plan” 
for  civic  improvements  in  San  Francisco 
should  and  will  now  probably  be  carried 
out  on  the  general  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Burnham  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  report 
submitted  to  the  San  Francisco  Improvement  and  Adorn¬ 
ment  Committee  last  fall.  These  plans  were  fully  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Western  Architect  in  the  number  for  January 
last  from  photographs  from  the  original  drawings.  It 
is  probable  that  these  reproductions  are  now  doubly  val¬ 
uable  as  the  photographic  plates  were  destroyed  in  the 
San  Francisco  fire. 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club, 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  earthquake 
mailed  its  exhibition  circular.  As  this 
exhibition  is  appointed  for  September 
next  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  will  be  held.  The  city 
will  commence  reconstruction  at  once  with  a  demand  for 
draftsmen  that  will  be  unprecedented,  iand  though  a 
postponement  of  the  date  may  be  necessary,  it  can  be 
made  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  ever  held. 
Not  only  can  it  show  the  plans  of  new  structures  in  the 
city,  but  by  collecting  liberally  in  the  east  will  also 
exhibit  design,  and  suggest  to  the  people  the  possibility  for 
artistic  composition.  In  the  rush  of  business  it  may  be 
that  the  committees  in  charge  can  not  find  time  for  the 
laborious  work  of  collecting  and  installing,  and  a  suitable 


A  Hope  For 
San  Francisco 
Club 

Exhibition 


The  Burnham 
Plan  For 
Beautifying 
San  Francisco 


exhibition  place  may  not  be  available  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  energetic  members 
of  the  club  to  carry  out,  though  under  extraordinary 
difficulties,  the  plans  made  with  such  confidence  in  the 
future  just  before  the  terrible  disaster  wrecked  their  city. 

From  the  meager  reports  available  at 

W.  LB.  Jenney  s  this  writing  from  San  Francisco,  it  is 

Deductions  From  ° 

the  San  Fran-  probable  that  comparatively  little  dam- 
cisco  Disaster 

age  was  sustained  from  the  earthquake, 
though  this  in  itself  is  the  most  serious  destruction  of 
buildings  from  this  cause  that  has  ever  ocurred  in  this 
country.  It  is  with  the  earthquake  that  the  greatest 
interest  lies  from  an  architectural  standpoint.  In  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  published  in  this  issue,  architect  W.  L.  B. 
Jenney  gives  his  deductions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
steel  frame  or  skeleton  construction  in  its  resistance  to  the 
effect  of  earthquakes. 

It  was  certainly  an  unauthorized  person 

John  w.  Root’s  who  s[ated  t  th  New  York  Herald 
Scheme  to 

Resist  that  Theodore  Starrett  designed  the 

Earthquakes 

Chronicle  building  in  San  Francisco, 
which  was  built  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  statement 
which  was  widely  copied  throughout  the  country.  The 
building,  as  every  architect  knows,  was  designed  by 
Burnham  &  Root.  Long  before  that  date  and  for  some 
time  afterward  John  Meigs  Ewen  was  engineer  for  the 
firm,  and  Theodore  Starrett,  as  well  as  J.  Dinwiddle 
and  others  were  draftsmen  under  him.  John  W.  Root  in 
designing  the  building  sought  to  provide  for  possible  earth¬ 
quake  shocks,  and  for  this  purpose  placed  continuous  flat 
iron  bands  in  the  brick  walls  at  each  story.  These  were 
five  inches  wide  by  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  were 
fastened  at  the  ends  acting  as  one  continuous  ring  and 
were  embedded  in  the  brick  masonry.  The  object  was, 
as  he  explained  to  the  writer  while  making  the  drawings, 
to  prevent  the  building  from  breaking  up  laterally  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  reasonably  effective.  The  steel  draw¬ 
ings  were  made  under  Mr.  Ewen’s  direction  and  the 
draftsman  named  worked  on  these  drawings. 


Probably  through  the  fact  that  a  bill 

Illogical  to  license  architects  is  now  before  the 

Discussion  of 

the  License  New  York  legislature,  the  oldest  archi- 
Question 

tectural  journal  in  the  country  has 
taken  up  the  discussion  of  license  or  no  license  for  archi¬ 
tectural  practitioners,  and  so  far  has  presented  very  little 
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real  argument  in  its  opposition  to  such  license  laws.  In 
a  recent  issue  it  shows  how  conservatively  the  architects 
in  England  have  discussed  the  proposition,  and  with  appar¬ 
ent  logic  recommends  the  same  procedure  here.  We  know 
that  the  licensing  of  architects  is  more  or  less  abhorrent  to 
the  architect  who  does  not  wish  to  be  classed  with  the 
tin  peddler,  but  that  is  not  argument.  The  real  founda¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  practical  manner  in  which  buildings  are 
designed  and  built  in  this  country,  not  how  they  should 
be  or  might  be.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the 
profession  for  twenty  years.  A  few  states  have  passed 
the  required  measures.  The  New  York  legislative  bodies 
passed  an  act  without  a  dissenting  vote,  which  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Governor  Flower,  and  not  through  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  profession,  but  on  the  representation  of  one 
architect  and  one  contractor  and  one  engineer.  In  Ohio 
alone  has  it  been  opposed  by  architects  of  standing,  the 
representation  of  the  Cincinnati  chapter  preventing  its 
passage  three  years  ago.  A  license  law  has  had  a  long 
trial  in  Illinois  and  neither  profession  or  public  seem  to 
wish  for  its  abolition.  It  is  necessary  because  of  the 
very  latitude  which  the  practice  of  architecture  allows, 
and  until  the  American  Institute  of  architects  enrolls  a 
large  majority  of  the  practitioners  in  the  country,  or  the 
public  refuses  to  employ  any  but  architectural  school  grad¬ 
uates,  or  some  other  standard,  regulating  and  prohibitive 
is  established  the  most  feasible  plan  is  that  of  a  state  law 
requiring  examinations  and  permits  to  practice.  And  it 
is  but  begging  the  question  to  suggest  that  the  spectacle 
of  Messrs.  McKim,  Post,  Carrere,  or  Burnham  asking  for 
a  license  to  practice  is  humorous. 


The  attack  on  architect  Mitzger,  of 

The  Buffalo,  by  The  Courier  of  that  city 

Cry  for  Compe-  J 

tition  because  he  “is  not  paid  a  lump  sum  but 

at  Buffalo 

receives  five  per  cent  upon  his  public 
work”  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  is  most  ill-advised 
from  a  municipal  standpoint.  An  architect  who  asks 
five  per  cent  and  gets  it,  is  usually  a  good  and  also  an 
honest  architect,  and  the  city  that  employs  him  instead 
of  being  robbed,  saves  money.  The  Supervisor,  Mr. 
Buck,  who  seems  by  the  press  reports  to  be  behind  this 
agitation  is  "bucking”  against  not  only  good  sense  but 
"playing  to  the  gallery”  as  a  public  benefactor,  when 
the  bare  facts  are  enough  to  convince  the  unbiased 
observer  that  the  whole  matter  is  politics  and  cheap  at 
that. 


THE  STEEL  SKELETON  IS  EARTHQUAKE 
PROOF. 

BY  W.  LB.  JENNEY,  ARCHITECT. 

HE  Steel  Skeleton  was  invented  by  tht 
writer  for  the  Home  Insurance  Build¬ 
ing  of  Chicago  in  1  883.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  owners  were  a  tall  office 
building  with  the  maximum  number  of 
small  offices  above  the  bank  floor,  all 
well  lighted.  This  reduced  the  piers  between  the  win¬ 
dows  too  much  for  safety  if  of  masonry  alone,  and  sug¬ 
gested  steel  columns  within  the  masonry  piers.  To  avoid 
any  ill  effect  from  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  these 
tall  columns  (150  feet  or  more)  the  writer  decided  to 
make  each  story  independent  by  carrying  them,  story  by 
story,  on  the  columns.  The  lintels  over  all  openings  and 
the  steel  girders  carrying  floor  beams  extended  through, 
to  and  between  columns,  across  the  building  on  each  story. 

As  the  writer  anticipated,  no  ill  effect  resulted  from  the 
contraction  and  expansion,  it  being  divided  among  the 
several  stories.  This  shell  was  fire-proofed  by  masonry. 
The  floors  were  of  terra  cotta  arches.  The  beams  were 
all  thoroughly  fire-proofed  with  terra  cotta.  All  the 
steel  was  thoroughly  riveted  together  securely  with  hot 
rivets.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  brace  the  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  writer  pronounced  the  building  fire-proof, 
cyclone  proof  and  earthquake-proof,  which  in  all  cases 
has  proved  true  where  this  form  of  steel  and  hollow  tile 
construction  was  properly  executed.  Of  these  three 
it  is  the  least  difficult  to  protect  against  fire  unless 
the  building  is  filled  with  highly  inflammable  or  explosive 
materials  oi  is  located  during  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflagration  that  might  be  likened  to  a  fiery  furnace 
that  nothing  could  withstand.  The  terra  cotta  must 
be  of  fire-clay  well  secured  by  the  form  of  the  terra 
cotta  itself  locking  it  together,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
the  columns,  it  can  be  tied  on  by  strong  wires  pressed  close 
to  the  terra  cotta  and  imbedded  in  an  asbestos  plastering 
over  the  fire-proofing,  thus  protecting  the  wires.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  thread  tied  closely  around  a  lead  bullet 
and  the  bullet  suspended  over  a  lamp,  that  the  lead  will 
melt  before  the  string  will  burn  off. 

1  his  fact  gives  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  securing 
the  terra  cotta  fire-proofing.  It  is  desirable  to  mix  two 
parts  asbestos,  one  part  portland  cement  with  three  of 
lime  plaster,  for  plastering  over  the  wires. 

As  against  the  cyclone  and  the  earthquake  every  beam 
should  be  well  riveted  with  wings  at  the  points  of  assemb¬ 
lage  using  all  the  rivets  necessary  to  give  a  co-efficient  of 
safely  of  ten  as  against  four  in  the  steel.  Every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  bracing  the  building  should  be  used,  the  floor  arches 
should  be  laid  in  portland  cement.  The  carpenter  should 
lay  dove-tailed  strips  across  each  floor,  sixteen  inches  from 
centers,  one  and  three-quarter  inches  thick  with  a  width 
of  three  inches  on  top  and  the  dove-tail  added  below. 
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Between  these  strips  is  spread  a  concrete  of  portland  ce¬ 
ment,  1  part  sand,  3  gravel,  4,  all  troweled  hard  and 
dressed  off  at  the  top  of  the  floor  strips,  or  better,  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  below,  that  the  concrete  may  not  interfere 
with  the  laying  of  the  floor.  It  is  doubtless  desirable  to 
build  into  the  brick  work  a  band  of  hoopiron  of  an  inch 
thick  by  four  or  five  inches  wide  entirely  around  the  build¬ 
ing,  say  two  or  three  in  each  story  as  Mr.  John  W.  Root 
did  in  the  Chronicle  building,  which  assisted  in  making 
the  structure  a  monolith,  and  holding  securely  the  brick 
to  the  steel  and  resisting  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  For 
the  foundations  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  move¬ 
ment  that  might  leave  the  building  out  of  plumb.  The 
writer  would  recommend  sinking  beneath  each  basement 
column  a  well  of  a  diameter  sufficient  to  give  a  proper 
bearing  on  the  strata  below,  and  of  a  diameter  of  say  two 
feet  or  less  to  the  surface.  Then  in  this  well  place  a  steel 
column  sufficient  to  give  a  co-efficient  of  safety  of  6  to 
8  and  bolt  this  column  into  a  steel  stool  in  a  thorough 
manner.  Fill  the  well  with  a  concrete,  1  of  Portland,  3  of 
sand  and  gravel  and  4  of  broken  stone,  dump  into  the  well, 
ramming  well  the  last  20  feet.  The  well  should  have  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  30  feet  into  a  firm  strata  that  the 
building  may  be  thoroughly  held  by  the  earth,  to  avoid  any 
of  the  injuries  seen  even  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  buildings 
at  San  Francisco  where  as  well  as  at  Baltimore  not  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  was  given  to  the  fire-proofing,  particularly 
in  securing  it  against  the  impact  of  the  shock  of  the  water 
from  the  fire  engines  which  often  removed  it  from  the  steel. 

I  have  before  me  the  report,  published  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  of  Mr.  Leonard,  a  well  known  and  highly 
respected  contractor  from  Los  Angeles,  who  went  to  San 
brancisco  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  the 
earthquakes  and  remained  there  several  days,  making  a 
close  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damages 
by  the  earthquake  and  by  the  fire.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  his  report: 

“Buildings  of  antiquated  construction,  of  brick  and 
frame,  either  crumbled  under  the  earthquake  or  succumbed 
to  the  flames  and  were  totally  destroyed.  Up-to-date 
fire-proof  buildings  of  accepted  materials  and  construction 
stood  both  the  test  of  earthquake  and  fire,  and,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  without  exception  were  little  damaged 
save  in  decorations  and  finishings. 

“The  cost  of  restoring  these  buildings  will  be  greatly 
below  the  popular  estimate  of  the  damage. 

“The  earthquake  and  fire  have  demonstrated  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  architects  and  builders  generally  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  steel  skeleton  and  concrete  construction  is  both  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  proof.  A  lesson  for  San  Francisco  to  take 
to  heart  is  to  see  that  the  business  district  is  restored  only 
by  the  steel  skeleton  thoroughly  fire-proofed  in  the  best 
manner  with  an  individual  protection  from  standpipes  and 
a  water  tank  on  the  roof  well  secured  against  any  accident, 
to  be  used  if  water  fails.” 

All  of  Mr.  Leonard’s  investigations  confirmed  him  in  his 


opinions  of  the  absolute  safety  of  the  modern  steel  skeleton 
construction. 

The  most  approved  type  of  fire-proof  on  account  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  bracing  to  the  building  is  the  steel  skeleton 
with  floors  of  terra  cotta  arches.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Leonard  that  reinforced  concrete  of  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  construction  would  serve  and  fill  the  conditions  equally 
well  except  that  the  supply  of  materials  and  labor  in  San 
Francisco  would  favor  the  steel  skeleton.  And  also  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  has  not  been  tested. 

All  the  big  modern  buildings  were  found  but  little 
damaged  and  capable  of  being  restored  immediately  and 
at  comparatively  small  cost.  Mr.  Leonard  examined 
first  the  Call  building.  It  is  perfectly  sound  and  safe. 
The  damage  was  caused  by  flames  soaring  up  through 
the  elevatoi  shaft  and  communicating  their  heat  to 
the  adjoining  offices  where  the  furniture  and  the  trim  was 
burned,  and  estimates  that  the  building  can  be  restored 
within  two  months  for  a  consideration  of  $75,000. 

The  Monadnock  Building,  the  dynamiting  of  which 
magnificent  structure  that  Mr.  Leonard  helped  to  build, 
he  denounces  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  feature  of  the 
whole  fire.  The  building  resisted  well  even  dynamite, 
i  he  floors  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  In  construction 
it  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  H.  W.  Heilman  building  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  will  withstand  all  earthquakes  and 
fires.  He  estimates  that  the  Monadnock  can  be  restored 
for  $50,000. 

The  Meichants  Exchange  Building  was  little  dam¬ 
aged  other  than  in  its  interior  finish  but  it  is  a  huge  build¬ 
ing  and  to  restore  it  completely  would  cost  $125,000. 

The  Hayward  Building,  fourteen  stories  high  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  fine  way  in  which  these  build¬ 
ings  stood  the  test.  In  many  of  its  offices  not  even  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  injured,  although  it  was  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
fire.  It  can  be  restored  for  about  $25,000. 

In  the  Union  Trust  Company,  not  even  the  paint  on 
the  walls  was  injured,  the  safes,  vaults  and  the  structure 
are  all  right.  The  damage  will  not  exceed  $80,000. 

1  he  Crocker  Building  is  in  fine  condition.  Although 
it  stands  on  Market  street,  right  across  from  the  Palace 
Flotel,  and  in  the  very  pathway  of  the  flames,  among 
some  of  the  upper  offices  not  even  the  furniture  is  damaged. 
1  he  damage  will  range  about  $75,000. 

So  well  did  the  Market  Street  Bank  building  stand  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  that  it  could  be  opened  today  with  little 
more  than  the  restoration  of  the  glass  and  the  frames  of 
the  windows. 

The  great  Kohl  Building  is  another  magnificent  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  endurance  of  these  structures.  He  would  say 
that  the  damage  to  this  building  would  not  exceed  $  1 0,- 
000. 

The  Ferry  Building  reported  sinking  and  going  to 
pieces  etc.,  is  in  fine  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower  and  that  is  not  seriously  damaged  and  this  does  not 
affect  the  building  itself. 
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All  about  this  building  the  street  was  heaved  to  a 
height  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  But  where  the  ponderous 
weight  of  the  building  stood,  there  was  not  the  slighesl 
tiace  of  any  disturbance.  Where  the  lighter  weight  of  the 
building  came  as  in  the  area  walls,  the  earth  had  lifted 
about  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  goes  to  show  that  for 
earthquakes  it  is  not  possible  to  build  the  superstructure  of 
the  building  too  heavy. 

The  City  Hall  in  its  ruins  is  a  fit  type  of  the  bad  con¬ 
struction.  Although  its  tower  is  of  steel,  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  homogeneous.  The  connection  between  the  steel 
and  the  brick  was  not  monolithic,  when  the  shake  came 
the  brick  went  one  way  and  the  steel  another,  and  the 
building,  with  nothing  to  support  it,  came  down.  Still 
it  is  by  no  means  a  total  loss,  and  ought  to  be  restored 
for  $750,000. 

The  Nevada  National  Bank  Building,  one  of  the  old 
type,  was  entirely  destroyed,  although  the  vaults  are  all 
right.  So  also  was  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  Occidental,  the 
Examiner  Building  and  all  such  types  of  the  old-style  con¬ 
struction.  They  either  went  to  pieces  under  the  shake,  or 
were  ruined  by  the  flames. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Call  Building 
which  apparently  ignited  from  within,  probably  none  ol 
the  other  fire-proof  buildings  would  have  been  injured 
save  for  having  been  surounded  on  all  sides  by  flimsy 
fire-traps. 

Mr  Leonard  states  that  he  wishes  to  be  understood 
in  giving  the  above  figures  as  making  an  estimate  merely 
from  what  examinations  he  could  of  the  buildings,  but  he 
feels  assured  that  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  ought 
to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  loss  to  the  fire-proof 
buildings  is  comparatively  very  light. 

As  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain  all  of  the  steel  build¬ 
ings  he  examined  in  San  Francisco  are  firm  and  solid.  If 
any  of  them  are  out  of  plumb,  which  would  require  a 
close  examination  to  determine,  it  would  not  be  a  serious 
problem  to  restore  them.  But  even  so  that  would  be 
by  no  means  necessary.  Note  the  case  of  the  tower  of 
Pisa,  for  centuries  out  of  plumb.  On  the  other  hand 
at  Oakland  he  noticed  a  big  twelve  story  building  which 
was  thrown  out  of  plumb  more  than  twelve  inches.  It 
is  all  solid  however  and  probably  should  occasion  little 
alarm. 

(CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH.) 


I  he  A.  L.  A.  Executive  Committee  appointed  by 
President  Earnest  J.  Russell,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  year,  is 
composed  of  the  President,  Frederick  M.  Mann;  Vice- 
President,  William  B.  Iltner;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Earnest  Helfensteller,  Jr. ;  Recording  Secretary,  John  C. 
Stephens;  Treasurers,  Samuel  L.  Sherer  and  Jesse  N. 
Watson.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Board  all  re¬ 
side  in  St.  Louis.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Washington  D.  C.,  next  year  probably  in  May. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. 

(  Continued.  ) 

BY  CHARLES  E.  WHITTLESEY,  ARCHITECT. 

HE  definition  of  an  engineer  is,  one  who 
utilizes  the  resources  of  Nature  with  the 
the  least  employment  of  human  labor 
to  produce  results.  Since  the  beginning 
of  man’s  work,  skilled  labor  has  been 
growing  more  costly,  because  the  laborer 
has  learned  to  demand  more  of  the  luxury  and  comforts 
of  life.  The  experience  of  all  older  countries  is,  that  as 
population  increases  in  density,  common  labor  becomes 
cheaper  in  proportion  to  skilled  labor. 

Reinforced  concrete  construction  employs  a  greater 
proportion  of  unskilled  labor  than  any  other  system. 

Brick  and  stone  masonry  first  came  into  use  when  labor 
was  very  cheap.  To-day,  brick  and  stone  masons  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  wages  in  the  building  trades.  Ground 
space  has  become  so  valuable  in  our  congested  business 
centers  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  to  great  heights  to 
make  the  floor  surface  bring  an  income  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  ground  area.  This  in  brick  construction 
means  not  only  great  expense  for  walls  but  great  sacrifice 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  renting  space  on  the 
ground  floor,  to  accommodate  their  thickness.  This  con¬ 
dition,  forced  the  engineer  to  adopt  the  steel  skeleton  con¬ 
struction  notwithstanding  its  grave  inherent  faults.  Car¬ 
rying  a  given  load  in  tension,  with  steel,  costs  about  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  it  would  to  do  the  same  work  with  con¬ 
crete.  But  to  carry  in  compression  would  cost  about  twice 
as  much  to  do  it  with  steel  as  it  would  to  do  it  with  con¬ 
crete.  The  net  result  applied  to  practical  building  opera¬ 
tions  has  demonstrated  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  lower 
cost  for  reinforced  concrete  construction  compared  with 
any  other  method  of  fireproof  building.  The  cost  of  a 
steel  skeleton  erected  is  about  $80.00  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  the  steel  in  reinforced  concrete  in  place  is  $45.00 
per  ton,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  latter  is  only  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  former.  In  the  New  England 
States  it  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  that  for  factory 
construction,  reinforced  concrete  costs  not  to  exceed  seven 
per  cent  more  than  a  low  burning  mill  construction  and 
under  favorable  conditions  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
the  cost  is  about  the  same  for  each  kind.  Recently  in 
Chicago,  bids  taken  on  a  factory  building  showed  a  lower 
cost  for  reinforced  concrete  than  for  brick  and  wood. 

For  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  it  is  too  early  to  make 
accurate  comparisons  for  general  work,  but  calculating 
from  my  own  experience  in  letting  contracts  on  the  Hay¬ 
wood  Hotel,  an  eight-story  reinforced  concrete  building, 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring  Streets,  on  which  bids  were 
taken  for  steel  and  tile  construction,  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  those  taken  for  the  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion,  and  calculating  also  from  the  results  of  our  bids  taken 
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on  the  Auditorium,  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  structural 
parts  of  the  work,  not  including  the  finishing,  is  conserva¬ 
tively  from  25  to  33  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  concrete. 

In  the  item  of  plastering,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
above,  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  concrete,  of 
25  to  50  per  cent,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  a  loft  building,  for  use  as  salesrooms,  where  few 
partitions  are  necessary,  the  plastering  can  be  omitted  en¬ 
tirely,  for  the  concrete  is  sufficiently  smooth  to  make  a 
presentable  appearance  by  tinting  directly  on  the  concrete 
walls  and  under  side  of  floor  slabs,  which  form  the  ceil¬ 
ings. 

There  is  no  more  expense  or  difficulty  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  plumbing  and  heating  pipes  and  electric  conduits, 
or  in  the  erection  of  marble,  ornamental  plaster  and  wood 
finish  than  there  is  in  other  kinds  of  fireproof  building, 
provided  that  proper  foresight  and  consequent  prepara¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  advance  stages  of  the  work.  This 
latter  point,  however,  is  one  in  which  past  experience 
serves  the  designer  valuably.  The  external  facing  of 
the  building  may  be  in  brick,  terra  cotta,  cement  stone,  or 
any  other  material  which  the  owner  may  fancy,  at  the 
same  cost  that  this  part  would  equal  in  any  other  kind 
of  building,  or  the  ornamental  features  may  be  cast  in 
the  concrete  at  the  time  the  walls  are  built,  and  thus  make 
a  good  architectural  appearance,  combined  with  great 
durability,  at  much  less  cost  than  any  other  treatment, 
thus  making  an  honest  facade  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
than  the  absurd  combination  of  expensive  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  topped  off  with  a  heavy  cornice  of  per¬ 
ishable  galvanized  iron  made  in  imitation  of  stone,  so 
common  in  our  land. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  experience  in  this  kind  of 
construction,  that  for  factory  and  warehouse  purposes, 
reinforced  concrete  fireproof  construction  in  Los  Angeles 
is  not  at  present  more  than  8  per  cent  greater  than  Class 
C  Construction,  having  brick  walls  and  wooden  floors. 
For  hotels  and  office  buildings,  the  concrete  construction, 
absolutely  fireproof,  is  at  least  1  5  per  cent  less  expensive 
than  the  same  building  would  be  if  constructed  of  steel 
and  tile,  and  not  more  than  1  5  per  cent  greater  than  Class 
C  Construction,  which  as  facts  taken  in  consideration 
with  its  great  rigidity  and  durability,  is  certain  to  make 
it  very  popular  and  elevate  the  general  standard  of  our 
city  buildings,  besides  reducing  greatly  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance. 

We  have  excellent  sand  and  crushed  rock  here,  and 
within  five  years  we  will  have  Portland  cement  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  selling  in  this  market  for  less  than  one-half  of 
its  present  price. 

In  making  comparisons  of  cost,  the  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  tile  floor  arches  and  steel  column  fire¬ 
proofing  require  erecting  forms  the  same  as  for  concrete. 

Rapidity  of  construction,  especially  in  a  business 
building  of  any  magnitude,  means  dollars  saved  to  the 
owner,  for  speedy  completion  brings  quick  returns  on  the 


capital  invested  in  the  ground  and  building. 

The  casual  observer  of  buildings  under  construction, 
would  probably  conclude  that  steel  buildings  can  be 
erected  more  rapidly  than  concrete  structure.  This  is 
true  only  in  the  actual  erection  of  the  frame.  He  has 
perhaps'  failed  to  notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  steel  build¬ 
ing,  the  work  has  been  suspended  a  long  time  after  the 
foundations  are  in,  before  the  steel  work  is  begun,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the  concrete  building  the  structure  rises  as 
soon  as  the  excavation  is  completed,  without  any  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  work. 

The  difference  is  this.  For  the  steel  building,  after 
the  preliminary  sketches  are  approved  by  the  owner,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  or  months  are  required  to  produce  careful 
working  drawings  and  framing  plans,  with  all  dimensions 
of  every  member  in  exact  figures,  before  the  steel  can  be 
ordered.  After  these  are  prepared,  it  requires  from  five 
to  seven  months  to  get  delivery  of  the  steel  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  or  in  any  other  city  at  present.  When  the  steel  is 
delivered,  the  skeleton  frame  goes  up  rapidly;  and  the 
public  is  impressed  with  its  rapid  climb  skyward,  not 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  fireproofiing  of  the  col¬ 
umns  and  girders  and  the  tile  floor  arches  must  all  be 
placed,  the  ceilings  lathed  and  plumbing  pipes  and  wire 
conduits  installed  before  it  is  in  fair  comparison  with  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  owner 
has  approved  the  preliminary  sketches  for  a  concrete 
building,  the  steel  rods  forming  the  sinews  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  can  be  ordered  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  working  drawings,  and  can  be  delivered  in 
Los  Angeles  from  Pueblo  or  the  Pittsburg  mills  in  five 
weeks  after  the  order  is  placed.  It  goes  directly  to  the 
building  from  the  cars,  requiring  no  shop  work,  and  is 
all  placed  in  position  by  common  labor.  As  the  struc¬ 
ture  rises,  it  is  complete,  ready  for  plastering,  with  all 
plumbing  and  heating  pipes  and  electric  conduits  in 
place. 

Each  concrete  floor  slab  forms  a  good  roof  so  that 
the  finishing  of  the  lower  stories  may  be  completed,  and 
possibly  occupied,  while  the  structural  part  of  the  upper 
stories  is  being  erected. 

In  the  argument  for  durability,  reinforced  concrete  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  As  far  as  the  elements  are  concerned, 
it  is  practically  indestructible.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
rigid  and  freest  from  vibration  of  any  construction  known. 
The  steel  sinews  forming  the  reinforcement,  give  to  the 
concrete  sufficient  elasticity  to  withstand  admirably  the 
strains  produced  by  earthquakes,  and  with  the  ample 
bracket  connections  between  columns  and  floor  beams, 
which  this  method  supplies,  it  would  require  a  greater 
shock  than  California  has  experienced  since  the  coming  of 
the  Padres,  to  produce  in  it  any  sign  of  failure.  Even 
though  it  were  strained  to  the  extent  of  producing  cracks, 
the  strength  of  the  structure  would  be  but  little  impaired, 
because  of  the  reinforcing  metal. 

(CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH. 1 
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PLAN  OF  AUDITORIUM. 


VIEW  OP'  CONST  RUCTION  OF  AUDITORIUM. 
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PLEASURE  RESORTS  AND  BEACHES 
AROUND  LOS  ANGELES. 

BY  W.  L.  B.  JENNEY. 

Part  I— Venice. 

ROUND  Los  Angeles  which  is  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  some  20  miles  or 
more  along  these  shores,  are  dotted 
here  and  there  what  are  called  Beaches. 
They  are  pleasure  resorts  and  sites  for 
summer  cottages,  for  the  climate  along  these  ocean  banks 
in  summer  is  delightful.  No  storms,  never  hot,  and  each 
afternoon  brings  its  sea  breeze,  which  commencing  usually 
as  early  as  10  a.  m.  and  continuing  until  sunset,  is  usually 


SHIP  HOTEL. 

mild  and  gentle,  rarely  so  strong  as  to  be  disagreeable. 
I  hese  beaches  are  being  constantly  improved  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  until  soon  there  will  not  be  a  favorable  spot  left 
for  another. 

One  of  the  last  and  the  finest  of  all  is  the  so-called 
Venice  of  America,  where  every  endeavor  is  being  made 
to  make  it  the  most  enjoyable  locality  for  a  summer  cottage 
or  for  spending  a  holiday.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
strong  endeavor  to  make  the  place  worthy  of  its  name  by 


its  general  layout  along  canals,  spanned  by  bridges  much 
like  those  of  old  Venice,  and  again  by  the  suggestion  of 
its  architecture.  Although  there  is  no  servile  copying, 
stili  there  is  a  Venetian  feeling  pleasantly  suggesting  the 
original.  Marsh  and  Russell  were  the  Architects. 

Better  than  in  old  Venice  there  are  walks  and  drives; 
and  instead  of  the  one  horse,  which  is  kept  in  Old  Venice 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  on  exhibition,  as  we  keep  wild 
animals,  there  is  a  very  fine  livery  stable,  equipped  with 
all  desirable  vehicles,  and  good  horses,  and  in  addition, 
automobiles;  and  there  are  tally-ho  and  automobile  trips 
to  Los  Angeles  at  frequent 
intervals  which  adds  another 
source  of  enjoyment  to  a  cup 
already  full. 

Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  raising  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  and  al¬ 
so  fresh  butter,  eggs  and 
cream  brought  in  daily  for 
the  early  breakfast,  of  the 
Venetians.  THE  COLONADE‘ 

A  breakwater  has  created  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  so  that  the  Venetian,  can  keep  his  gasoline  pleasure- 
launch  and  run-about,  by  which  he  can  be  carried  through 
the  canals  making  social  visits  or  go  to  the  amusements, 
etc.,  as  the  whim  seizes  him,  as  they  do  with  their  gondolas 
in  old  Venice. 

We  ask  about  the  breakwater  and  are  met  with  the 
enormous  figures:  600  feet  long,  and  70,000  tons  of  rock 
were  used  in  its  construction.  It  has  formed  a  harbor  where 
a  huge  ocean  liner  with  its  living  freight  of  over  1 ,000 


SURF  BATH  HOUSE. 

persons  can  find  secure  protection  in  the  worst  storm  that 
ever  visited  the  coast. 

“How  did  you  come  to  Venice?”  “By  a  I  5-mile 
ride  on  the  railroad  or  by  automobile,  or  in  the  tally-ho, 
or  by  one  of  the  pretty  little  passenger  boats  that  ply 
between  Venice  and  all  the  other  popular  beaches  along 
the  Los  Angeles  coast?”  In  my  case  you  will  soon  be 
ready  for  a  lunch,  or  as  the  hour  may  indicate,  for  a  dinner. 


THE  AUDITORIUM. 
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The  founders  of  Venice  were  well  aware  that  one  of 
the  essentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  resort  is  a  superior 
restaurant  pleasantly  situated  where  a  meal  can  be  enjoyed. 
To  this  end  they  built  a  restaurant  ship,  180  feet  long, 
modeled  after  the  galleon,  in  which  that  famous  navigator 
Cabrillo  sailed  when  he  discovered  California  in  1  542, 


BATHING  PALACE. 

some  50  years  after  the  discovery  of  America.  One  can 
easily  imagine  what  a  delightful  meal  one  can  take  in  the 
beautiful  dining  room  on  board  of  this  vessel  where  the 
temperature  is  always  cool  and  the  view  over  the  Pacific 
is  lovely.  1  he  sea  birds  soar  aloft,  sweep  down  or  skim 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Occasionally  a  fish  leaps  and 
splashes  or  a  whole  school  of  them  is  seen  skipping  on  the 
surface,  while  a  beautiful  launch  filled  with  a  gay  party 
of  young  folks  scoots  by.  In  the  distance  one  sees  the 
big  steamer  making  for  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  or 
southward  to  San  Diego. 

As  the  meal  draws  to  a  close  and  one  eats  his  fruit. 


HOTEL  WINDWARD. 

Marsh  and  Russell,  Architects. 


lights  his  cigar  and  sips  his  coffee,  and  then  if  it  is  evening, 
one  discusses  what  to  do  after  dinner,  as  in  Paris — and 
there  are  enough  pleasures  to  choose  from — the  theatre — 
the  auditorium — the  band  concert  and  numerous  Midway 
performances  on  the  amusement  pier.  Ere  long  we  may 
expect  to  enter  our  launch  or  gondola  and  hang  around 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  concert  launch  and  listen  to  good 
singing  as  at  old  Venice,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  means  of  passing  the  evening. 

F or  those  who  wish  hotel  accommodations  there  are 
two  the  Saint  Mark  s  and  the  great  six-story  fireproof 
house —  the  Hotel  Venice.  These  hotels  are  as  complete 


ART  AND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

and  as  modern  as  they  can  be  made.  A  large  number 
of  rooms  have  a  special  bath  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  for  many  persons  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  hot  sea  bath  in  their  private  bathrooms. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

€[As  a  demonstration  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
theories  of  Mr,  Chas.  E.  Whittlesey  included  in  his  article 
on  reinforced  concrete  construction,  the  design  and  plan  of 
the  Auditorium  designed  by  him  for  Los  Angeles  and  a 
photograph  of  the  work  under  execution  is  shown.  It  is 
the  most  considerable  construction  of  this  character  yet  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  Pacafic  Coast.  The  Auditorium  has  been 
under  construction  for  about  six  months,  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  July  1st  of  this  year.  The  structure  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  from  foundation  to  roof  inclusive,  and  is  prob- 
abl} ,  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  building  ever 
erected  of  this  material.  The  building  measures  1  65  feet 
on  Fifth  street  and  1  75  feet  on  Olive.  The  portion  on  Fifth 
street,  1  65x65  feet,  facing  the  part,  is  to  be  used  for  an 
office  building  for  physicians  and  dentists  above  the  third 
story.  The  central  section  will  be  nine  stories  high.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  Auditorium  is  42  feet  wide  and  leads 
through  the  office  building  to  the  Auditorium,  with  a  large 
lobby,  ticket  offices,  elevators,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  story  of  the  office  building  is  divided  into  six  stores. 
In  the  basement  is  a  cafe  and  banquet  hall  with  seats  for 
nearly  800,  with  commodious  kitchen  accomodations,  be¬ 
low,  which  in  the  sub-basement,  is  an  engine  and  machine 
room  of  generous  proportions,  in  which  will  be  installed  a 
complete  lighting  capacity  of  1 ,000.  The  second  and  third 
stories  also  contain  the  quarters  for  the  1  emple  Baptist 
Church,  consisting  of  social  rooms,  parlors,  Sunday-school 
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md  primary  schoolrooms,  library,  pastors’  study,  commit¬ 
tee  and  trustees’  room  and  a  creche  or  nursery,  where  in¬ 
fants  can  be  cared  for  while  their  parents  attend  church. 
Under  the  steep  roofs  of  the  office  building  there  are  large 
rooms  with  high  ceilings,  for  art  studios,  photographers  and 
lodge  halls.  The  main  auditorium,  covers  with  its  stage 
an  area  of  165x1  10  feet,  and  is  the  largest  theatre  west 
of  Chicago.  Its  normal  seating  capacity  is  3,500,  with 
provisions  for  seating  5,000  for  special  conventions,  etc. 
CThe  drawings,  from  the  office  of  James  Knox  Taylor, 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  U.  S.,  of  the  new  buildings 
at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles,  California,  exhibit  that  grow* 
ing  tendency  toward  an  eclecticism  in  design,  which  has 
been  its  lacking  quality  ever  since  the  days  of  Thorneton 
and  Latrobe.  It  is  not  too  late  to  remember  or  too  soon  to 
forget  the  reign  of  the  politically  appointed  architect  and 
his  works,  or  to  note  that  the  entire  scene  has  changed. 
The  government  work  of  the  present  classes  with  and  re¬ 
flects  the  best  instead  of  the  worst  of  American  public 
architecture,  and  while  not  entirely  free  from  official  restric¬ 
tions  it  will  not  be  condemned  by  the  next  generation  for 
devastation  wrought  by  the  fire  which  followed  in  its  path 
and  completed  the  devastation. 

4^  The  panoramic  view  and  photographs  which  illustrate 
William  LeBaron  Jenney’s  article  on  skeleton  steel  in  its 
relation  to  earthquakes  and  his  deductions  as  demonstrated 
by  the  disaster  to  San  Francisco,  show  to  some  degree 
the  effect  of  the  earthquake,  but  to  a  greater  extent  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  fire  which  followed  in  its  path. 
41  I  he  most  comprehensive  panoramic  view  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  section  secured  by  Mr.  Jenney  to  accompany 
his  article,  was  taken  by  our  photographer  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  shows  the  effect  of  both  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  upon  the  steel  buildings  and  substantiates 
Mr.  Jenney’s  assertions  in  regard  to  the  earthquake-resist¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  steel  frame  when  properly  designed. 
Not  even  the  palm  trees  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Mint  were  withered  by  the  flames  that  de¬ 
voured  everything  around  it.  The  new  postoffice  building 
also  was  virtually  undamaged  by  fire.  The  earthquake 
shock  did  some  damage  to  the  different  entrances  to  the 
building.  The  walls  are  uninjured.  Every  window 
pane,  of  course,  is  gone,  as  they  are  in  almost  every  build¬ 
ing  in  town,  but  the  government  will  be  able  to  resume 
postal  business  immediately.  The  Fairmont  hotel,  while 
seriously  damaged  in  the  interior,  is  left  intact  as  to  the 
wall.  The  estimate  of  250,000  tons  of  structural  steel 
is  considered  conservative  for  the  new  buildings. 

4j  Among  the  new  railway  stations  that  have  lately  taken 
the  place  of  those  which  were  evidently  built  “before  the 
war”  in  the  south,  and  which  adds  in  a  marked  degree 
to  the  dignity  of  the  surroundings,  is  that  illlustrated  of  the 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  terminal  station  of  the  Southern  rail¬ 
way,  Thornton  Mayre,  architect.  It  faces  a  plaza  of 
considerable  width  and  is  distinguished  by  two  towers 


that  in  harmonious  proportion  to  the  design  rise  at  each 
corner  of  the  facade. 

41  In  giving  considerable  space  in  this  number  to  club  com¬ 
petitions,  it  is  not  altogether  to  show  draftsmen  the  work 
of  the  competitors  for  traveling  scholarships,  or  to  awaken 
them  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
ciub  membership  or  the  training  of  the  ateliers,  but  that 
architects  may  note  the  increasing  educational  advantages 
that  are  growing  out  of  the  architectural  clubs  and  the 
work  of  the  Beaux  Arts  architects  in  the  establishment 
of  ateliers.  In  one  case  it  is  the  work  of  the  draftsmen 
themselves,  and  the  other  springs  from  the  loyalty  of  Beaux 
Arts  graduates  to  their  school  in  a  degree,  but  largely 
from  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  advance  architectural 
knowledge  and  training  along  the  most  advanced  lines, 
and  produce  a  better  class  of  draftsmen  for  themselves  and 
the  profession  at  large  to  draw  from,  and  thus  advance 
architectural  design  to  a  higher  plain  of  art.  The  pro¬ 
fession  in  general  can  signify  their  approval  and  aid  in  this 
work  of  both  clubs  and  individuals  by  subscribing  liberally 
for  architectural  journals,  and  thus  keeping  the  best  work 
of  the  country  constantly  before  their  draftsman  for  theii 
emulation  and  instruction  in  design. 

41  The  superior  excellence  of  the  drawings  for  “  A  boat 
house  for  an  estate”  both  in  design  and  plan  shown  in  the 
monthly  competition  of  the  Twin  City  Architectural  Club, 
gives  an  adequate  conception  of  the  talent  which  lies 
in  its  membership  and  which  such  competitions  bring  out. 
Trivial  as  the  problem  may  be  in  itself,  the  winners  of 
these  friendly  tests  of  skill  among  draftsmen  are  those  who 
in  after  life  when  in  regular  practice  are  known  among 
the  designers  in  the  profession.  The  competition  was  de¬ 
scribed  last  month. 

C  That  some  record  may  be  made  of  the  lighter  phases 
of  architecture  in  a  line  where  the  rule  has  been  to  con¬ 
struct  both  cheaply  and  ugly,  the  first  of  a  series  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  coast  resorts  about  Los  Angeles,  is  given  in 
this  number.  The  text  by  Mr.  W.  L.B.  Jenney  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  will  be  read  by  his  host  of  friends  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  with  a  feeling  of  envy  for  his  ability  to  retire  on  his 
laurels,  and  enjoy  his  well  earned  leisure  among  such  pic¬ 
turesque  surroundings. 

C  It  is  hardly  through  intention  that  the  illustrations  in 
present  number  are  largely  devoted  to  Pacific  Coast 
Architecture.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  that  region  is 
most  prolific  of  good  design  in  residence  work  of  which  the 
residences  by  Hunt  and  Eager  for  H.  C.  Beville  and  F. 
Wiison,  and  by  Train  and  Williams  for  C.  P.  Williams 
are  creditable  examples,  while  the  Hill  School  by  Jamei 
Allen  McLeod,  and  the  residence  of  C.  W.  Turner  by  J. 
Walter  Stevens  of  St.  Paul  show  the  more  severe  lines  on 
which  the  work  of  that  more  northern  latitude  are  drawn. 
C  The  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  new  government  building 
at  Los  Angeles  shows  the  latest  work  of  the  Supervising 
Architect’s  office  under  James  Knox  Taylor. 
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1,500  Schools 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the  tem¬ 
perature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  exces¬ 
sive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  beoome  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping  Machinery 

All  sizes  and  styles 
for  any  duty. 

SEND  for  CATALOG  R44G 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos. 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  HOISTS  BACK  GEARED  MOTORS 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  PUMPS  CONTRACTORS  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
New  York 


^taitdarcT 

Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

is  supreme  in 

DESIGN,  QUALITY  AND  DURABILITY 

In  recognition  of  its  superiority  the  HONORABLE  JURY  OF  AWARDS  of  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904 

has  conferred  upon  ^tattefard”  Ware  which  was  exhibited  in  competition  with  all 
other  sanitary  goods  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture,  the  highest  awards  and 
honors,  namely 

THE  GRAND  PRIZE 

Since  1893  ^>taitdard"  Ware  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  awards  at  every  ex¬ 
position,  nine  in  all.  Of  these  awards,  three  have  been  obtained  in  foreign  lands,  and 
six  in  the  United  States.  Each  award  constitutes  the  highest  official  honor  of  the  period. 

Standard  iSaintarp  11)  h).  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  H.  A. . 
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ELADON  TILE 

'T'HIS  material  is  the  Highest  grade  product  of  the  Roofing  Tile 
A  manufacturers  art.  Hitherto  price  has  prevented  the  use  of 
these  superior  tiles  on  any  but  the  costliest  buildings.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  through  largely  increased  facilities  and  quadrupled  capacity, 
are  now  able  to  make  inviting  proposals.  Today  they  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Roofing  Tiles  in  this  country.  They  produce  all 
the  classical  and  standard  shapes,  audmany  special  patterns.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  strictly  maintained.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Their  Handbook,  just  from  the  press,  is  a  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  of  roofing  tiles — a  reference  book  for  the  practicing 
architect,  covering  every  essential  feature  concerning  the  specification 
and  application  of  this  material.  Sent  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
architectural  profession  on  application. 


Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company 

CLEVELAND  —  CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK  —  PITTSBURG 


D  rake  Mantel  &Ti  le  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLE  SALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  CG.W.RY. 


I 


E.  W.  Kittredge,  Optician, 


40  SO.  FIFTH  STREET 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
OPERA  GLASSES 


I 


Eget  your  ^ 

NVELOPEO 

FIRST! 

QUALITY  TO  SUIT  QUALITY  OF  CATALOGUE 
WE  MAKE  THEM— ALL  KINDS 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 

Security  Envelope  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Harry  B.  Cramer  Co. 

FRESCO,  INTERIOR  QAIMTIMP 
and  EXTERIOR  |  A I IM  I  I  N  U 
2 1  3  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

1443— Both  ’Phones - 1443 


Building:  and  Roofing  Papers 

Largest  Stock  and  More  Varieties  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  Northwest 
Send  for  Samples 

MINNEAPOLIS  PAPER  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Has  proven  itself  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  construction. 

TURNER  SYSTEM  OF  CONCRETE  I 
j  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

♦  t 

Has  been  satisfactorily  used,  for  Public  Buildings,  Stores,  Warehouses,  Office 

Buildings  and  Residences. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

C.  A.  P.  TURNER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

816  Phoenix  Building.  MINNEAPOILS.  MINN. 


Two  Good  Things 
For  Builders 

Who  want  to  save  33J^  per  cent,  on  their 
fuel  bills,  and  have  a  cool  house  in  summer 
as  well  as  a  warm  one  in  winter,  are  our 

LITH  AND  LINOFELT 

Used  between  walls  and  floors  these  materials  will 
make  your  building's  absolutely  impervious  to  cold, 
heat  and  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  they’re 
antiseptic,  odorless  and  vermin  proof. 

As  Quickly  and  Easily  Applied  as  Building  Paper.  Write  for  Samples,  Etc. 

304  Great  Northern  Bldg  UNION  FIBRE  CO  .  Winona,  Minn. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the 

Waste  Heat  for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 

CHICAGO  COMBINED  DRYER  AND  LAUNDRY  STOYE 

One  pire  Heats  Water,  Heats  Flat  Irons,  Boils  Clothes,  and 
Dries  the  Clothes  by  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat. 

Substantially  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Made  in 
m  1 1  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  institution  is  complete  without  this  apparatus. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

We  also  make  Dryers  heated  by  QAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER, 
suitable  for  Residences,  Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

CHICAGO  CLOTHES  DRYER  WORKS 

350-352  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

CHprhprf  Ao’t  Minneapolis  424  Hennepin  Ave., 

.  lierDerL  omun,  c\gL.,  andst.p«ui  Minneapolis 


CABOT’S  EEL=GRASS  “QUILT’’ 

Sound-proof,  Heat-proof,  Decay-proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAHUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  insul¬ 
ator  and  deadener.  An  indestruct¬ 
ible  cushion  of  dead-air  spaces. 

George  li.  Lawes  &  Co.  ;; 

Agents 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  i 
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Kno-Burn  Steel  Plastering  Lath 

Is  the  Old  Reliable. 


Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Company 


790  Old  Colony  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

i56  East  Third  St.,  )  GEO.  H.  LAWES  3  CO.  j  424  Boston  Block, 
St.  Paul.  )  Agents.  1  Minneapolis. 


I 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN 
TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA 

BNAMELED  WORK  A 
SPECIALTY. 

CHICAGO. 

#AAA^AA  %AAA^AAAAA^^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA^AAAA4 


TO  SAVE 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

ACQUIRE 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 

INSURE 

Comfort,  Convenience,  Protection 

USE  THE  LOCAL  AND 
LONG  DISTANCE  LINES  OF 

The  Northwestern  Telephone 

Exchange  Company 


(Look  for  the  sign  of  the 
Blue  Bell.) 


Keasbey  & 
Mattison  Co's 

85  Per  Cent 

MAGNESIA 

Used  on  Boilers  and  for 
Fire-proofing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful  building. 

Are  your  Boilers  covered, 
If  not,  why  not? 

See  us  for  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Goods. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  South  6th  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

New  Chamber  of  Commerce  Minneapolis  W.  H.  NORRIS,  Mgf. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

Bridge  and  Jail  Work. 

MACHINE  WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Iron  Columns  Steel  Beams. 

Sidewalk  Lights,  Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses 
Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Fences,  Iron  Stairs, 

Graftings,  Lintels. 

1 1 3-1 1 5  Second  Aye.  So.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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“IT  MAKES  BRICK,  NOT  BATS” 


EVERY  BRICK 
JUST  LIKE 
THE  NEXT 


THE 

DAVENPORT 


BRICK  MADE 
UNDER  HEAVY 
PRESSURE 


THIS  IS 
SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY  NEW 


CEMENT  BRICK 
MACHINE 


BETTER 
LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  THIS 


TWO  MEN  CAN  MAKE  2000  BRICK  A  DAY  WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  today,  to 

The  Gould  Construction  Company 


“The  Davenport  made  all  Brick  in  This  House." 


715  Lane  Building,  davenport,  iowa. 


ALDEN  KELJIK  COMPANY 


Importers  and  Dealers  in 


I 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 


♦ *«*♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


i 

I 


Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this  country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs 
of  any  size  and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Caucasian  and 
Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

lOOO  Nicollet  Avenue  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NA/rite  for  Further  Information 


LOGAN  IN/I  F“  G-  OO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Logan’s  Stove 
Pipe  Thimbles 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  the  flue.  Prevents 
stove  pipe  from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper 
around  flue,  Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Pre¬ 
vents  creosote  from  running  down  wall.  Makes  an  air-tight 
joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the  chimney  and  produces  a  perfect 
draft.  These  with  other  valuable  features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 

Ottumwa,  -  -  I  o  wa . 


PATENTED  MARCH  20,  1900 


Patent  A p/il it-d  for. 


TURNBULL 

UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

.1— This  window  can  be  washed  out¬ 
side  and  in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the 
floor. 

2— It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and 
water  proof. 

3  -There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner 
stands  on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4  -  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for,  for  years. 

5  -  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel 
and  wood. 

6—  It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

7-  This  window  slides  up  and  down 
the  same  as  any  ordinary  window.  Does 
not  interfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY, 

1358  Monadnock  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


★★★  *  *****  ¥¥¥¥¥» 

|  Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co.  | 

J  MANUFACTURERS  OF  J 

|  SAND  LIME  BRICK  j 

I  BUILDING  BLOCKS  l 

*■ 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  if 
of  appearance  and  also  in  economy  and  durability.  They  are  if 
the  only  brick  made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four  inch  ^ 
wall  can  he  built.  They  are  also  especially  adapted  for  sew-  if 
erage  work.  i 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ¥ 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA  J 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  advertisers. 
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r  r  k  A  Tin  Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 

k  f\  I  I  /\  X  1  I  1  \  H  Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

lYriJWI/i  JlUIiL  gpggjy  STONE  COMPANY 

U  I\  I-*  1  ^  L/  1  1  1  ■— 4  W'  V/  IT  m.  k  im.  1^1  I 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone  T.x.S':  620  Germania  Life  Bidg.,sT.PAUL,  minis. 

f Stonen 
Brick 
Lime 
Austin- 
Cement 

Jasper 

plaster 

TILE 


Sidewalks. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Everywhere 


INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding— Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 
HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 
Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

MILWAUKEE.  W!  >. 


OT15 

Passenger 
and  Freight 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Minneapolis  Office:  GUARANTY  LOAN  BUILDING 


St.  Paul  Office:  GILFILLAN  BLOCK 


CORTRIGHT  METAL  SHINGLES 


When  the  roof  leaks,  it’s 
the  Architect  that's  blam¬ 
ed.  CORTRIGHT  Shin¬ 
gles  never  leak— see  the 
point?  There’s  money  in 
them  for  the  Architect. 

Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co- 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


Needs  no  fur¬ 
ring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains 
it  everlastingly. 


Fits  perfectly 
into  or  around  any 
depressions  or 
projections; 
never  rusts ; 
is  the  hight  of 
fire  protection. 


SEND  OR  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER 
PARTICULARS. 


♦  Tel.  Harrhon  3678 

♦  Automatic  4670 
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850  Richardson  Doors  Used  Throughout 


('In  many  offices  furniture  was  uninjured 


“Doors  prevented  spreading  of  fires” 

— H.  L.  Meyers,  Architect. 

“ Richardson  Doors  saved  the  building.” 

— Shainwald,  Bitckbee  &  Co., 

Managers  of  the  Hayward  Building. 


FIRE  PROOF1  POOR  CO.  Minneapolis 


In  the  Fire’s  Path 

HAYWARD  BUILDING 

SAN  FRAU  CISCO 

. . .  PtRCY  &  MEYERS.  Architects . . . 

Saved  By 

Richardson  Fire  Proof  Doors 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 


IN 


Re-lnforced  Concrete  Setting 


BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


No  Iron  Frames, 

No  Rusting. 


Great  strength  and 
durability. 


“Luxfer  Blank 
Tile” 

j» 

All  Steel  enbedded  in 
Concrete. 

j* 

Waterproof  and  free 
from  condens  tion. 

Note  the  twisted  Ten¬ 
sion  Rods  shown  in 
illustration. 


RaNSOMB  System. 

LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  RE-INFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

HOME  OFFICE 

160  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  340  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  627  Ryan  Building,  ST.  PAUL 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

—  .  ■■  —  ■  —  MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF  = 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

Bent  Plate  Glass,  Heavy  Glass  for  Floors  and  Skylights,  Art  Glass. 


Also  a  r»  f'v  A  f'k  A  f  \  |  A  C.  C.  ?  new  Product  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and 

Manufacturers  lv.rv.f»  JA.  til,  f\.  .7  impervious  to^  ah  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wains- 

A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OP  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON’S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


Our  twenty  warehouses  where  beavystocks  in  all  theae  lines  arc  kept,  are 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI.  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221  223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

PHIL’PHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  St*. 
DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 


CLEVELAND,  149-51.53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10  12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32  34  8.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
HEATING. 

Estimates  on  New  and  Old  work 
cheerfully  given  when  desired. 

1416  HENNEPIN  AVENUE.  T.  C.  Phone  1057 


Western  Manufacturers 


KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


W.  J.  D  A.  Xj  Y  COMPANY 


PLUMBING 


Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heating 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new  and  old  work 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Telephone  245. 


MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


77-85  Weed  Street,  Chicago 

Western  1/  ¥“■»  J  /^\’T"T'  627-C  Ryen  Building, 

Agent,  l\«  F.  L.Ly  1  1,  ST,  PAUL,  MINN. 

Lastern  Manufacturers. 

Hartmann  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  "H’ 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO. 

-  AGENTS  FOR  - 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt 
Rlnald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 

Celadon  Coy’s  Roofing  and  Promenade  Tiles 
Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters 
Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions 


Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs 
Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties 
Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 
Dehydraline  Damp  Proofing 

N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  Etc. 


We  carry  in  .Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Corner 
Wall  Pies,  Mineral  Wool,  Mortor  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Residence  Phone  T.  C.  6036  Park  Phone  T.  C.  60,  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 

Phones  T.  C.  1027.  N.  W.  Main  234  ST.  P  AUL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
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JOHN.  S.  BRADSTREET  &  CO., 

Interior  Fitments  Mural  Decorations 

Special  Furniture,  Draperies  and 
Decorations  to  order. 

327  South  Seventh  Street,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Wm.  A.  French  &.  Company 

6th  and  Cedar  Streets 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations. 
Fine  Furniture  and  Upholstering. 
Davenports  a  Specialty. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


Who  Would  Buy  a  Porous  Cement  Block  or  Brick? 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  MARE 

Cement  BlocKs  Waterproof! 


Medium  Hollow  Block  Machine  Company 


NELMKErR^sp°a^ntee.  419  Boston  Block,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  Only  Machine 
That  Can  Strip  a 
Wet  Block 
as  Soon  as  Made. 


JTS  capacity  is  1000 
blocks  a  day — ten 
hours.  Costs  only 
$200.  Single  sec¬ 
tion;  with  all  attach¬ 
ments,  $1.25.  Ope¬ 
rates  in  the  medi¬ 
um  process. 

Our  blocks  cost  only 
one-half  as  much  as 
others. 


Operates  in  Three 
Sections,  Making 
Rock.  Panel  and 
Smooth  Faces 
all  at  the  Same  Time. 

AY/" E  will  sell  Brick 
Machines  from 
$25.00  to  $150.00. 

Hand  and  Power 
Mixing  Machines. 


Organizer  and  Pro¬ 
moter  of  Cement 
Brick  Plants  with 
Chemical  Formula. 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 

PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Express 


QUARRIES,  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


V 


OFFICE,  400-404  ONEIDA  BLOCK, 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  PRESSED  BRICK 


Light  Shades,  Cream,  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  jf>  Red 
or  Buff  Common  Brick  &  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Spokane,  Washington. 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CORNICES  IN  COPPER  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON 
Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile 


N.  W.  Phoue  2718 
T.  C.  Phone  1789 


135-137  I2lh  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 

-  ROOFING  TILE  - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

LUDOWICI  ROOFING  TILE  CO.  i 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce,  CHICAGO. 

$  HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Agent,  3,6  mV^IapouI. 


ST.  JOHN  &  BARQUIST  GO.  | 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and  Steel  Geilings 

Let  us  Estimate  tor  You  i 

418  West  Eighth  St.  DE5  MOINES,  1A. 
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SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


I_UIV1 

SASH,  DOORS  and  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished. 

Let  us  Figure  Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work. 


J  Office  and  Stair  Work.  DULUTH,  MINN. 
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BUTCHER’S 
Boston 
Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURINTURE 

Not  brittle:  will  neither  scratch 
nor  deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish. 
Is  not  soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax 
Perfectly  transparent,  preserving 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Without  doubt  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  Polish 
known  for  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints.  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO.. 


356  Atlantic  Ave., 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Our  No  3  Reviver  -8  a-  suPerior.  for 


kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Samson  Spot  Cord 

is  our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 

The  colored  spot  is  our  trademark 

Samson  Cordage  works, 


Boston, 

Mass. 


THE  PITTSBURG 


STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  IIollow  Walla,  Etc- 


INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond  by  reason  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a  band  of  its  own, and  i«  the  moat  practi¬ 
cal,  economical,  efficient  Tie  for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor;  making  the 
■  wrongest  wall.  Specified  by  Architects.  LoNO  DISTANCE  ’PHONE  GRANT  297*2. 


The  McDowell  Mfg.  Co., 


540  Wood  Street, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  &  CO. 

Kasota  Stone  Quarries 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone, 

Crushed  Stone,  Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  ...  MINN. 


USE 

HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives  for 
drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and  gen¬ 
eral  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  yourself 
fxotn  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and  musci- 
lages,  and  corrosive  and  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  you. 

AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


PUAO  U  UinCIMO  ff.  PH  Originators  and  Manufacturers 
bHAO.  IYI.  lllUUlNo  06  UU.,  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Chicago— London 


SMALL  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 


SOMETHING  OF  A  NOVELTY  in  the  way  of  a  small  electrically  operat¬ 
ed  refrigerating  machine  for  the  household  which  may  be  used  for  supplying 
a  refrigerator  box  with  dry  cold  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  ice  from  sterilized  or  otherwise  purified  water.  The  machine  has  a  re- 
frlgera  mg  capacl  y  equal  to  the  melting  or  the  use  of  2  >o  pounds  of  ice  a  day.  It  is 
automatic  and  is  as  f ree  from  complies'  ion  f  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  machine  of 
this  character.  It  is  installed  on  the  same  base  as  tile  refrigerator,  becoming  part 
of  it,  so  that  the  entire  plant  is  shipped  vs  a  unit,  it  being  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  the  power  and  water  when  it  is  ready  to  operate.  The  machine  is  especially 
adapted  to  motor  drive,  and  may  be  operated  by  a  one-half  horsepower  electric 
motor;  any  motive  power  however  may  be  employed.  When  operated  for  10 
or  12  hours  each  day  it  will  manufacture  10  pounds  of  hygienic  ice,  besides  refrig¬ 
erating  two  storage  compartments  to  a  tempdrature  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  You  secure  lower  and  more  even  temperature  at  less  cost 
than  using  ice. 

M^pof.ctm-.d  tf  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 

E.  E.  SAVAGE,  'Western  Representative,  No.  1104  Repnblic  Bldg.,  209  State  Street,  CHICAGO 


FOR  THE - 

HOUSEHOLD, 
RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS, 
SALOONS,  Etc. 
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FOR 


HOTELS 

HOSPITALS 

RESIDENCES 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

COMMERCIAL 

PURPOSES 


installation  and  maintenance, 
such  well  known  houses,  as: 

Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine-Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapylis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


Recommended  and  used  by 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  loud. 


American  Metaphone  Co. 

ANDRUS  building  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Brick  —  Brick  —  Brick 

The  Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

MANUFACTURE  - 

5,000,000 

Cream  and  White 

Pressed  g  j  ^  Comm 0 n 

ANNUALLY 

2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest.  Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

— BY— 

SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop.  Crookston,  Minn. 

Wm.Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  <Sc  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in - 

Lake  Superior  Stone 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River  Sandstone 
Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  etc.  Mill  and  Office  Tower  Bay 
Slip.  SEND  IN  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

Our  Specialty  Is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  West  Superior,  WiS. 


iou  Can  Keep  the  House  Warm 

-  WITH  THE - 

NATIONAL  BOILER 

AND  DO  IT  CHEAPER  TOO 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BOILER 


Beautiful  Designs 
Economy  of  Fuel 
Easy  to  Manage 
Dust  Proof 
Intense  Heat 
Deep  Ash  Pit 
Will  Burn  Hard 
or  Soft  Coal 
Cannot  Leak 


Absolutely  Safe 
Perfect  Cold  Air 
Check 

Rapid  Circulation 
Gas  Tigli 
Large  Heating 
Surface 
Perfect  Combustion 
Large  Fire  Pot 


I 


Note  Large  Center  Column  and  Rocking  Orate. 


National  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 

256  Third  Ave.,  So.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NEW  COLUMBIA  BOILERS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS. 

SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO.. 

It  Gilfi'len  Building, 

ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 


>C  NO-TAR 
^  ROOFING. 

FLINT-SURFACED. 


Builders' 

and 

Roofers' 


Tnm  MA9K 


Papers 

and 

Supplies. 


MCCLELLAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

FARGO.  LA  CROSSE. 
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Popular  Lines 


Travel 


The 

North-Western 

Limited 

is  brilliantly  illuminat¬ 
ed  throughout  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  electric  lights, 
and  each  berth  is  pro- 
vidi  d  with  special  read¬ 
ing  lamps. 

l.EAVB: 

Minneapolis,  8:00  F.  M. 
S.  Paul,  -  -  8:35  P.  M. 

AR1UVK: 

Chicago,  -  -  8:55  A.  M. 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

600  Nicollet  Ave., 
Minneapolis. 
396  Robert  Street, 
St.  Paul. 


Illustrated  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  train  sent  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  T.  W.  Teasdale,  G.  P.  A., 
St.  Paul. 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 

Great 

WESTERN 

J|A|LW4y 

J.P.  Elmer  genT,.pass'g'ra&t. 
St.Paul  M inn. 

aaa 


■ 


A  N  D 

•V  SOUTHERN  RY.  AO 

Chicago  ti  Florida  Special 

In  Service  Jau.  8,  1906 

Solid  Pullman  Train  from  Cincinnati 

Through  I’u  1 1  man  Service  from 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit 
Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Louisville 
to  Jacksonville  it  St.  Augustine 
FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

Through  Pull  man  Service  from  CHICAGO. 

Solt.l  trnln  Cincinnati  to  Jack-  1 
sonvllle  and  St.  Augustine. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Car.  Day 
Coaches.  Observation  and 
Dining  Car. 

Double  Service  to  NewOrleans 
Through  Pullman  Service 
between  Cincinnati,  Atlanta, 
Asheville,  Savannah,  Charleston 
lSirmingham  ami  Shreveport. 

Write  for  Rates  and 
Booklet 

W.  C.  Rlncnrson,  G.  P.  A. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  Upn'I  tier. 
Cincinnati.  O. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR 


A  Fresh  Water  Sea  Voyage 

(  1500  Miles  on  the  Great  Lakes  ) 

VIA.  THE 

NORTHERN  INA.VIGATIOIN  CO.’S 

Splendid  Steamers. 

Lakes  Superior  and  Huron— Georgian  Bay— 3000  Islands— Mackinac  and  Petoskey. 
CHARMING  TOURS  AT  CHEAP  PRICES.  SERVICE  FIRST-CLASS. 

C.  H.  NICHOLSON. 


For  information  and 
literature  address 


Traffic  Manager 
176  Front  St..  Sarnia,  Ont. 


-It  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★**  A  A  ★★A  AA^AAAAAAAAAAAAftAAAA  AAAAAAAfHHHHfc  <(★★★*“*★**  *  * 

+  THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 

!  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

-k 

t  Between  Chicago,  Niagara  Falls  and  Montreal  is  one  of  the  longest  on  the  American  Continent, 

f  Excellent  Train  Service  Chicago  to 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


-k 

* 

-k 

* 

-k 

-k 

-k 

-k 

-k 

-k 

•k 

-k 

-k 

1 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VESTIBULE  TRAINS. 

To  the  most  important  business  centers  of  CANADA  and  NEW  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  Street,  - 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race  for 
supremacy  among  Minneapolis — St. 

Paul — Chicago  trains.  First  place  is  | 

securely  held  by  The  Pioneer  Limit-  ?■; 

ed,  second  place  by  The  Fast  Mail.  ’ 

Both  trains  are  entirely  owned  and  J 

operated  by  the  I 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  j 
RAILWAY  | 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains  via 
this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON 

NORTHWESTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

LINES 


-  THE  GREAT  - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway  east 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Resorts,”  which  is  No.  3  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  “Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a 
map  of  the  territory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Monrreal 
and  Bar  Harbor  inclusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H. 
Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York  Chicago 


JOAQUIN  VALLEY  : 
CALIFORNIA 

is  the  place  for  farmers  and  dariymen  of  mod¬ 
erate  means.  ' 

It  has  a  winterless  climate,  rich,  deep  soil,  is 
well  irrigated,  and  land  may  now  be  procured  at 
very  reasonable  figures,  which  in  a  few  years 

will  treble  in  value.  ' 

“The  San  Joaquin  Valley,”  a  book  of  112  ( 

pages  and  103  fine  illustrations,  describes  all  parts  4 

of  the  valley,  its  climate,  soil,  population,  church¬ 
es,  schools,  products,  markets,  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  cost  of  living.  ' 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


Address  Dept.  C  j6,  Advertising  Bureau,  yj>/  California 
St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  :  :  :  : 


j  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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NORTH  STAR 
LIMITED 


SUPERB  NEW  TRAIN 

TP  ST.  LOUIS 
A_*P  CHICAGO 

THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

-  -  


Summer  Outings 

IN 

Yellowstone  Park 

‘‘The  finest  place  in  America 
for  a  vacation  of  a  week,  a 
month,  or  the  season.” 

Plan  your  summer  journey  now.  In  Yellowstone  Park 
you  may  enjoy  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America;  the 
majestic  scenery  of  the  Rockies;  the  study  of  wonder¬ 
ful  natural  phenomena;  a  glorious  mountain  summer 
climate;  a  view  of  the  magnificent  Grand  Canyon  — 
these  are  a  few  things;  others  are  described  in  "Won¬ 
derland  1906,”  sent  for  six  cents.  Or,  if  you  like,  for 

SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago  $75  Round  Trip) 

you  can  enjoy  a  round  trip  from  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  through  the  heart  of  the  Great  Northwest— 
across  two  mountain  ranges— to  Puget  Sound— "Med¬ 
iterranean  of  America”  and  see  Yellowstone  Park  as  a 
side  trip  en  route ,  going  via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 

and  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Summer  Excursion  Rates 
June  i  ---  Seotember  15. 
Liberal  Stopovers. 


For  full  information  write 

G.  F.  McNEILL,  C.  P.  A. 

19  Nicollet  Block 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Stop  off  at  Spokane 

the  metropolis  of  the  Inland  Empire 
where  fortune  beckons  to  Farmer  and 
Invester  and  offers  unrivalled  oppor¬ 
tunities  to 

Young  Men  and  Men  of  Energy. 

Rich  farming— Mining  Lumbering 

Fertile  Lands  at  Low  Prices 
Glorious  Health  Giving  Climate 
Mild  Summers  and  Cool  Nights 
Short  Winters  and  Light  Snowfall 

Just  the  Place  for  the  Man  Who  Wants 
To  Get  Ahead. 

Write  for  ‘‘Washington  Bulletin”  and 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter 

C.  E.  STONE, G.  P.  A.  F.  I.  WHITNEY,  P  T.M. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


S.  S.  Minnesota  sails  from  Seattle 
for  Hie  Orient ,  April  2Q 


Tourist  Gars  Popular 


The  Idea  that  an  inferior  class  of  people  patronize 
the  tourist  sleepers  is  an  error.  On  many  trips 
only  the  best  class  of  travelers  are  found. 
They  are  merely  men  and  women  of  good 
sense  who  would  rather  travel 

TO  CALIFORNIA 

in  this  manner  and  save  a  snug  sura 
of  money  to  be  used  elsewhere.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  traveler  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  eujoy  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

If  you  cross  the  continent  in  one  of  the 
tourist  sleepers  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC 

You  will  en  joy  your  trip  and  save 
considerable  money. 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX.  O.  P.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


P>^  Pavement  Lights  Floor  Lights 

DGaS  L  Vault  Lights  Skylights 


Obtained  by 
the  installation 
of 

“Bar- 

Lock” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construc¬ 

tion 

“3 ’Point 
Prisms 
and  “Arch 
Plain” 
Lights 


STORE  OF  JACOB  REED’S  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects. 

“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Pavement  and  Floor  Light  Construction 
with  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  and  “Arch  Plain”  Lights  were  used. 


Greatest 

Strength 

Durability 

Water  Tight 

Rust-Proof 

Now  Being 
Specified 
by  Most  of 
the  Leading 
Architects 
and 

Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


For  Further  Particulars  or  Name  of  Representative  in  Your  Section,  Address 

AMERICAN  BAR  -  LOCK  COMPANY 


OFFICES  and  WORKS:  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

CAUTION : — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
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ST.  PAUL 

FOUNDRY 

COMPANY 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders, 

Columns  and  Buildings. 

Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams, 
Channels,  Angles  and  Plates. 

General  Foundry,  Blacksmith 
and  Machine  Work. 


OFFICES;  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 
WORKS:  G.  N.  Ry.  near  Como  Avenue. 

ST.  PAUL.. 


This  magnificient  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions, 
is  plastered  with 

Kallolite 
Cement  Plaster 

The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  catefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 

Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combine.  Fort  Dodge,  I0W8. 


W.  O.  STREED,  Prest.  and  Treas.  A.  PETERSON,  Vice  Prest.  C.  M.  A.  CARLSON,  Sec’y- 

NEW  MANUFACTURING  BUILDING 

O  F  T  H  E 

Northwestern  Mantel  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters 
Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 
Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumber’s  and  Butcher’s  Marble. 


MONUMENTS  AND 
HEADSTONES 


Dealers  in  Grates,  Tile  and 
Tile  Flooring 


SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE: 

419-421  Sixth  St.,  So. 

Phones  j  ^Kra084 J  MINNEAPOLIS 
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WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  IN 

WATER  HEATERS 


? 


Especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  “make  believe”  heaters 


We  Challenge  Compe= 
tition  on  the  Six  Essen= 
tial  Requirements: 

Hot  water  wherever  you 
want  it! 

Hot  water  when  you  want  it! 
Hot  as  you  want  it! 

In  the  quantity  required! 

At  the  smallest  expense! 

Most  practical  for  all  places 
where  hot  water  is  re¬ 
quired  ! 

Can  also  be  heated  by 
range  or  furnace  coil.  City 
and  Country  Home  Equip¬ 
ment  in  Gas,  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  for  Fuel. 

30  gals,  of  hot  water,  2c  with  gas 
30  gals,  of  hot  water,  lc  with  gasoline 


PEERLESS  KITCHEN  BOILER 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 


Long  Distance  Tel. 
Central  1840 


40  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Mutual  Contracts,  Meritorious 
Goods  and  CourteousTreatment 

PRODUCES 

Expressions  of  Satisfaction 

Send  for  the  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the 

PHILLIPS  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

is  producing. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
architectural  specifications  and. 
promise  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Great  Western  heater  Co. 

box  564  Des  Moines,  Iowa  box  564 


AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CONCRETE  IS  A 
WONDERFULLY  PLASTIC  MEDIUM. 


Have  you  investigated  the  Concrete  Block  as  a  Medium  of  Architectural  Expression? 


j 


IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


The  Possibilities  of  the  Concrete  Block  are 
Limited  only  by  the  Resourcefulness  of  the 
Architect.  The  only  Requirement  of  Success, 
Given  the  Above  Attributes,  is  a  Well  Made 
Block. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  “IDEAL”  BLOCK  MACHINE 

There  are  200  different  sizes  and  faces  that  can  be  made  on  the  “Ideal” 
machine  The  “Borst”  system  of  facing  is  used.  The  result:  A  40-t.on  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  “Ideal”  block  without  a  crack  in  either  the  block  or  the  face. 
The  “Ideal”  is  not  a  new  machine.  It  has  been  tried  and  tested  for  over  four 
years.  The  parts  are  interchangeable  to  various  widths  and  divisional  six¬ 
teen  lengths.  The  cores  are  withdrawn  horizontally  by  lever.  Guaranteed 
capacity — two  men,  ten  hours — 200  blocks.  No  wheels,  cogs,  gears  chains 
or  cranks  to  get  out  of  order.  Send  for  catalogue  “  I.” 

In  corresponding  with  us  we  make  our  business  your  business.  Let  us  send  you 
our  literature,  which  is  very  comprehensive,  covering  every  phase  of  (he  business. 


SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


“  On  the  High  Wave  of  Popularity.” 
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“WOIsFF’S”  MONARCH  PORCELAIN  BATHS 

THE  “PEERLESS”  BATH 

k  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

Manufacturer  of  Plumbing  Goods  Exclusively 

General  Office,  93  W.  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO.  Show  Rooms,  91  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

TRENTON  CHICAGO  DENVER 

t 

II 
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KneUoggsMackw-CamenmCo. 


BOrtERS  RADIATORS 
Heating  and  Plumbing  Supplies 

SEATTLE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS  CITY 


Artistic  Relief  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

INTERIOR  COMPO 

in  classic  and  modern  designs 

a  substitute  for  hand  carvings, 

of  weather-proof  materials 

made  to  match  any  kind  of 

wood. 

BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643=645  S.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent,  K.  F.  LOTT,  ST  PAUL,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


OSGOOD  &  BLODGETT  MFG.  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


XLCR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
SASH,  DOORS 

FINE  INTERIOR  FINISH 

CABINET  AND  STAIR  WORK 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 


Southern,  Coast  and  Native  Lumber 

Hardwood  and  Softwood 


DULUTH  AVE.,  Near  E  7th  St. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


M.  J.  O’NEIL 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Plumbing  and  Heating 


GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


BOTH  PHONES  39 


J.  G.  BEATTIE.  Manager 


Hl/ri  I  \/  C.  m  -  CONTRACTING  - 

.  KfcLLY  &  LU.  steam  Engineers. 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

•• 

Rlumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

•• 

Large  Stock 
Fine  Gas  Fix= 
tures 


Offices  and  Show  Room  225-27-29  S.  3rd  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


RJohn  J.  Cone 

OBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.  wfEas 

_  D.  W.  McNaugh 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 
TESTAND  CONSULTATION 


66  Broadway  1  1 2 1  The  Rookery  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  NorfolkHouse 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  Cannon  St.  E.  G. 

LONDON 


INSPECTION  OF 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers 
Railway  Material 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 


Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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Three  Russwin  Features 


ADAPTED 


STRONG 

DURABLE 

EFFECTIVE 


The  Russwin  Liquid  Door  Check 


Made  by 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


Russwin  Ball-Beahing  Knou 
With  Compensating  Roses 

These  Special  Features  in  Builders  Hardware,  and  Russwin  Hardware  in  all 
Schools  of  Designs  may  be  examined  in  our  New  Quarters 
Nos.  623  and  625  First  Avenue  South. 

The  Builders’  Hardware  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  Russwin  Unit  Lock  Set 
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Exclusive  Agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MENOMONIE 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK 
COMPANY 


HARD  WALL  PLASTER  FIRE  BRICK 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LIME 


TERRA  COTTA 


SEWER  PIPE  FIRE  CLAY  LININGS 
MINERAL  WOOL,  ETC. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  CO. 

Office:  201  Andrus  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 


D.  G.  CUTLER  COMPANY 


STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENTS 
KELLEY  ISLAND  LIME 
SALT  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Warehouse,  Minneapolis  Piers  at  Duluth 

Colfax  Avenue  8th  West  I  Ith  Ave.  West 


706-707  Lumber  Exchange 

205-211  Providence  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

We  make  one  brand  only 
Tfye  best  that  can  be  made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  Kankakee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge 
1,050  Bbls  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 
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UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE  AND  COURT  HOUSE 

AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  JAMES  KNOX  TAYLOR,  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
FIFTEEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  SHOWN,  INCLUDING  EXTERIOR  VIEW  AND  DETAILS  OF  MAIN  AND  MISSION 
STREET  ENTRANCES,  AND  INTERIORS  OF  DISTRICT  COURT,  CIRCUIT  COURT  (TWO  VIEWS),  CIRCUIT  COURT 
OF  APPEALS,  GRAND  JURY  ROOM,  POSTMASTER’S  ROOM,  UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL’S  ROOM,  MAIN  CORRIDOR, 
DETAIL  OF  SECOND  FLOOR  ELEVATOR  ENTRANCE,  AND  WORK  ROOM. 

COLLEGE 

PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS,  COLLEGE,  BY  FROST  AND  GRANGER, 
ARCHITECTS,  CHICAGO. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

AT  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA.  HENRY  STARBUCK,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE  INTERIOR 

LIVING  ROOM  IN  BARTLETT  RESIDENCE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESEY, 
ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

AT  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA,  CHARLES  BRIGHAM,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

FROM  WATER  COLOR  SKETCH,  BY  HUNT  AND  EAGER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

CHURCH 

EPISCOPAL,  AT  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA,  BY  MARSH  AND  RUSSELL,  ARCHITECTS,  LOS  ANGELES. 

MURAL  PAINTINGS 

FOUR  LUNETTES  FOR  THE  IOWA  STATE  CAPITOL  AT  DES  MOINES,  IOWA.  BY  KENYON  COX. 
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A  POINTER  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  publishers  of  the  Western  Architect  would  call  the 
attention  of  advertisers  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
present  number.  It  represents  the  highest  typographical 
excellence  that  can  be  obtained,  and  shows  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  of  and  dealers  in  building  materials  throughout  the 
country. 

Its  phenomenal  advertising  patronage  gives,  in  an  adequate 
degree,  an  expression  of  the  favor  in  which  the  journal  is 
held  by  the  architects  who  are  its  subscribers.  Its  sub¬ 
scription  is  particularly  strong  in  the  middle  and  western 
states,  where  the  building  industry  has  reached  the  highest 
mark  ever  attained.  This  is  particularly  true  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Texas,  as  well  as  the  Pacific  coast  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Vancouver  (Seattle  increasing  in  building  permits 
over  three  hundred  per  cent  since  the  San  Francisco  disaster). 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  architects  in  these  cities  and  on  the 
coast  are  subscribers  to  the  Western  Architect. 

This  extraordinary  demand  for  building  material  (that  of 
San  Francisco  alone  being  estimated  at  1100,000,000),  will 
to  a  great  extent  go  to  those  who  bring  their  products  to  the 
notice  of  architects  through  this  architectural  journal.  It 
is  a  time  when  an  advertising  campaign  cannot  fail  to  bring 
large  results.  Advertisers  already  in  the  Western  Archi¬ 
tect  will  do  well  to  increase  their  space  and  show  new  and 
attractive  features  of  their  products  every  month.  Those 
who  are  not  represented  are  neglecting  the  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  for  substantial  increase  in  business  by  not  placing  their 
wares  before  the  architects  of  the  western  country  at  once. 


ARCHITECT  _  _ 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  MAY 

Reports  from  some  fifty  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
received  by  the  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  tabulated  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
show  that  the  building  operations  of  May,  1906,  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  predictions  we  made  in  our  last  report.  Two-thirds 
of  the  cities  show  an  increase  over  the  operations  of  1905.  In 
Greater  New  York  the  gain  is  small,  only  1  per  cent,  but  this 
is  a  remarkable  showing  when  the  enormous,  record-breaking 
business  of  last  year,  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  is 
taken  into  account.  Chicago  breaks  all  its  records  with 
$6,494,220,  a  gain  of  60  per  cent  over  May,  1905.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  in  other  leading  cities  is  as  follows:  Atlanta, 
34;  Bridgeport,  167;  Buffalo,  60;  Cleveland,  17;  Duluth,  111); 
Harrisburg,  112;  Louisville,  50;  Nashville,  130;  Newark,  26; 
New  Orleans,  48;  Omaha,  75;  Philadelphia,  11 ;  Portland,  307; 
St.  Louis,  14;  St.  Paul,  49;  Seattle,  30;  Syracuse,  34;  Toledo, 
93;  Tacoma,  111;  Wilkesbarre,  271.  The  following  figures 
show  the  losses  reported  in  leading  cities:  Cincinnati,  44; 
Denver,  26;  Indianapolis,  35;  Kansas  City,  17;  Milwaukee,  23 ; 
Minneapolis,  25;  Mobile,  67;  New  Haven,  34.  Some  of  the 
cities  showing  a  loss  have  enjoyed  a  building  boom  for  some 
years  past  and  diminished  building  was  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity.  Taken  altogether,  the  report  is  of  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  encouraging  character  and  leaves  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  what  the  building  operations  of  the  season  now 
fairly  under  way  will  break  all  records.  This  seems  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  understood  that  both  wages  and 
building  materials  are  now  ruling  very  high. 


“  Building  operations  in  Chicago  are  greater  in  volume  and 
value  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  the 
downtown  district  many  large,  handsome  office  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and,  with  the  increased  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion,  are  filling  up  rapidly.  Many  buildings  are  being  erected 
in  State  street  and  other  streets  in  the  downtown  district  for 
retail  business.  The  wholesale  district  is  building  up  rapidly, 
as  the  demand  for  more  space  is  great  by  firms  whose  business 
is  increasing.  There  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the  north¬ 
east  portion  of  the  downtown  district  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  contemplated  move  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  and  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  to  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  the  contemplated  move  of  several  other  large  gro¬ 
cery  houses,  will  open  up  Michigan  avenue  on  the  south  side 
as  a  retail  business  street;  especially  if  the  street-car  tracks 
are  removed.  The  departure  of  these  large  jobbing  houses 
from  the  south  side  to  the  river  means  an  increased  demand 
for  dock  property  and  the  effect  of  that  demand  is  already 
seen  in  the  advanced  prices.” 


VACATION  TOURS 

For  the  summer  season  of  1906  the  railroads  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  arranged  lower  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  the 
various  summer  resorts  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  announces  a  few  of  their  rates,  as 
shown  below,  from  Minneapolis: 

Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  $27.40;  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden,  $40.40;  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  $71.50;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  other  Puget 
Sound  points,  $60.00;  Spokane,  $55.00;  Helena  and  Butte, 
$50.00.  Tickets  on  sale  daily,  imited  to  October  31st  for 
return.  Liberal  stop-over  privileges  and  variable  routes. 

To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo  (account  Annual 
Meeting  of  Elks),  $25.00.  Tickets  on  sale  July  10  to  15, 
inclusive.  Limit  for  return,  August  20.  Tickets  will  be  good 
going  via  one  route,  returning  another  west  of  Missouri  river. 

To  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  (National  Education 
Association  Rates),  $61.90.  Dates  of  sale,  June  25  to  July  7. 
Final  return  limit  September  15th.  Tickets  good  going  via 
any  direct  line,  returning  via  any  other  and  will  be  made  good 
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one  way  via  Portland  on  payment  of  a  slight  additional 
charge. 

Homeseekers’  rates  are  made  exceptionally  low  to  points 
in  the  south,  southwest,  west,  north  and  northwest. 

For  which  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  calling  on 
agents  of  the  company  or  addressing  A.  B.  Cutts,  G.  P.  &  T. 
A  ,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LIKE  DAVY  CROCKETT. 

That  story  about  Davy  Crockett  and  the  coon  is  ancient 
history  and  relates  to  the  wooded  hillsides  of  the  eastern 
states.  There  is  a  Davy  Crockett  calling  for  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Forest  and  Prairie  Homemaker,  and  you  might  as 
well  come  down,  and  thus  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the 
good  news  of  the  incomparable  richness  of  the  northwest  in 
its  products  of  field  and  forest.  It  could  not  have  a  better 
champion  than  W.  R.  Calloway,  the  Davy  Crockett  of  the 
northwestern  land,  and  incidentally  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  “Soo  Line”,  who  sends  a  train  of  prospective 
home  builders  every  day  in  the  year  into  this  great  inheri¬ 
tance.  Send  him  fifty  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  if 
its  contents  are  not  rhyme  to  you,  it  may  be  gospel  to  your 
neighbor. 


ALGONQUIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 

To  the  resident  of  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  is  one  incomparable  camping-out  country.  It  lies 
north  of  Lake  Ontario  and  east  of  Georgian  Bay.  A  canoe 
and  a  tent  is  all  the  outfit  that  is  required  to  make  a  summer 
holiday  perfect.  It  will  have  all  the  spice  of  adventure  that 
can  now  be  gathered  in  our  modern  recreation  fields,  and  no 
matter  what  variety  you  are  in  pursuit  of  you  will  find  it 
there.  Kipling  praised  it  in  his  great  recreation  poem,  “The 
feet  of  the  young  men”,  and  he  had  hunted  and  fished  and 
sailed  all  over  the  world. 

Do  you  know  the  blackened  timber? 

Do  you  know  the  racing  stream, 

With  the  raw  right  angled  log  jam  at  the  end 
With  a  stretch  of  sun-warmed  shingle, 

Where  a  man  may  bask  and  dream, 

To  the  click  of  shod  canoe  poles  round  the  bend  ? 

It  is  there  that  I  am  going. 

With  my  rod  and  reel  and  traces, 

To  a  silent  smoky  Indian  that  I  know, 

To  our  bed  of  new-pulled  hemlock 
And  the  starlight  on  our  faces, 

For  the  red  gods  call  us  out  and  we  must  go.” 

There  is  almost  every  known  game  fish  in  the  endless 
strings  of  lakes;  balsamic  trees  clothe  its  rocky  hills  and 
islands,  and  no  day  is  long  or  hour  wearisome,  so  full  of  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises  are  its  vast  silences.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  tell 
the  story,  but  for  the  way  to  go  ask  any  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  and  get  the  charts  of  America’s  recreation 
grounds. 


WHAT  GOOD  ADVERTISING  WILL  DO. 

One  of  the  best  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  judicious 
advertising  in  the  trade  or  class  publications  comes  from  the 
Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Manufacturers 
of  the  Cortright  Metal  Slates  and  Victoria  Shingles.  For 
some  years  this  firm  had  been  carrying  a  2-inch  card  and 
doing  a  fairly  prosperous  business,  owing  to  the  merit  of  their 
goods. 

Last  year  they  decided  to  branch  out  and  become  the  lead¬ 
ing  house  of  their  line.  Their  equipment  was  largely  in¬ 
creased  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery,  and 
they  then  turned  to  greater  publicity  through  advertising 
work.  Their  first  step  was  to  instruct  their  agents,  the 
Viennot  Advertising  Agency  of  Philadelphia,  to  contract  for 
generous  space  in  all  the  leading  publications  of  their  field, 
filling  the  space  with  attractive  designs  and  well-worded 
cards,  talking  directly  to  the  men  they  wished  to  reach. 


Just  what  measure  of  success  they  have  reached  is  evidenced 
by  the  leading  editorial  in  the  May  issue  of  their  house  organ, 
the  Cortright  Metal  Shingle  Advocate,  as  follows: 

“During  the  past  months  we  have  shown  through  the 
Advocate  illustrations  of  many  imposing  structures,  big 
country  residences,  immense  churches,  schools  and  other 
public  buildings  covered  with  Cortright  Metal  Shingles.  A 
few  years  ago,  architects  specified  nothing  but  copper,  stone, 
slate  or  earthen  tiles  for  such  work.  Now  they  find  the 
Cortright  Metal  Shingles  have  all  the  decorative  effect  of 
these  materials  combined  with  protective  qualities  not  found 
in  any  of  those,  along  with  admirable  lightness  and  adapta¬ 
bility  to  any  form  or  condition  of  building.”  If  you  have 
goods  to  sell,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  large  space,  select  your 
mediums  carefully  and  not  forget  the  Western  Architect. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Irving  D.  Porter,  architect,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  wishes 
to  announce  that  he  has  opened  offices  at  1421  F.  Street  N. 
W.,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  samples  of  building  mate¬ 
rials  and  catalogues. 

The  Variety  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  through  their  local  rep¬ 
resentative,  W.  M.  McGillicuddy,  at  Minneapolis,  have  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Booth  Packing  Co.,  at  St.  Paul,  to  install 
their  Cross  horizontal  folding  doors  for  their  shipping  plat¬ 
forms.  The  same  firm  will  furnish  their  Cross  folding  doors 
for  the  Great  Northern  Railway’s  new  freight  houses  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Seattle. 

Evidence  by  the  yard,  or,  rather,  “a  yard  of  evidence”, 
is  sent  to  those  interested  in  hot-water  heating  by  the  Great 
Western  Heating  Co., of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  furnace  is  so 
constructed  that  soot  does  not  lodge  and  the  location  of  the 
water  pipes  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  fire,  gives  the 
greater  amount  of  heating  surface;  its  economy  of  fuel,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  simplicity  and  compactness  in  construction, 
being  its  special  characteristics. 

The  Manufacturers’  Advertising  Bureau,  of  which  Benja¬ 
min  R.  Western  is  president,  have  removed  the  New  York 
office  to  237  Broadway. 

In  the  March  number  of  Modern  Sanitation,  issued  by  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  “Winter  Bathing  in  California”,  by 
Bertha  H.  Smith,  how  the  big  bath  tub  of  the  ocean  is  used 
by  those  who  visit  the  coast  as  freely  and  with  a  greater 
pleasure,  if  possible,  as  the  same  persons  plunge  into  the 
white  porcelain  baths  made  by  the  Standard  Company. 

The  D.  G.  Cutler  Co.,  of  Duluth,  carry  large  stocks  of 
standard  Portland  cements,  fire  brick,  hard  wall  plaster,  and 
salt  of  all  kinds  at  their  warehouses  at  Duluth  and  Minneap¬ 
olis.  This  firm  is  also  distributing  agents  for  the  Western 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  at  Yankton,  S.  D.,  the  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Co.,  of  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and  also  the  Lehigh  Part- 
land  Cement  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  territory  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  part  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Northwest  Territories.  They  also  burn  the  genuine  Kel¬ 
ley  Island  Lime  at  Duluth,  and  have  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  plants  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  battery  of  nine  continuous  kilns  of  large  calibre, 
two  cooper  chops,  stave  mill,  and  heading  mill,  docks,  etc. 
The  stone  is  brought  from  Kelley  Island  in  Lake  Erie  to 
Duluth,  where  it  is  burned  as  the  trade  requires,  so  that  they 
always  ship  nothing  but  strictly  fresh  lime,  in  new,  tight, 
strong  barrels.  For  several  years  past  the  D.  G.  Cutler  Co. 
have  maintained  an  office  in  Minneapolis,  which  is  in  the 
Lumber  Exchange,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Kehoe.  Head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Duluth. 
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The  makers  of  cement  brick  have  evidently  adopted  a 
paraphrase  from  the  saying  ‘‘All  whiskey  is  good,  only  some 
whiskey  is  better  than  other  whiskey”.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  some  of  those  making  cement  brick  produce  a  thoroughly 
reliable  article  and  it  is  noted  that  those  produced  by  the 
machines  made  by  the  Gould  Construction  Company,  of  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  hav  e  peculiar  claims  to  solidity  and  appearance, 
owing  to  the  standard  character  of  their  machine.  It  pro¬ 
duces  not  only  plain  brick,  but,  by  the  change  of  plunger- 
plates,  can  produce  fancy  bricks  of  any  desired  size  or  shape. 
A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  makers  of  these  machines  gives  in¬ 
teresting  data  on  the  subject. 

William  T.  Comstock,  the  veteran  architectural  book 
publisher,  has  recently  purchased  the  remaining  editions  of 
“Bricklaying”,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis,  price  $1.50,  and  “How 
to  Frame  a  House”,  or  “House  and  Roof  Framing”,  by  the 
same  author,  price  $1.00.  These  books  are  standard  in  their 
line. 

As  an  introduction  to  its  new  home  in  its  six-story  general 
office  building  on  Second  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Railway,  the  “Soo  Line”,  issues  a  steel-engraved  folder  with 
an  admirably  etched  plate  illustration  of  the  building,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  officers,  departments  and  department  heads 
of  the  road,  most  of  which  are  located  in  this  general  office 
building,  which  is  like  the  road  it  represents, — substantial, 
permanent  and  adequate  for  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  company. 

“A  remarkable  fact”,  says  the  Oakland  Industrial  News, 
“in  connection  with  one  of  the  more  recent  methods  of  con¬ 
struction — that  of  using  hollow  artificial  building  blocks — is 
that  the  largest  buildings  of  the  character  in  Alameda  County 
was  absolutely  uninjured  by  the  earthquake.  We  refer  to 
the  four-story  paper  box  factory  of  Wempe  Bros.,  at  Fifth 
and  Adeline  Streets.  This  structure  has  probably  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  window  openings  of  any  building  of  its  class 
in  the  state,  being  designed  especially  with  a  view  to  affording 
ample  light  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  There  is  a  church 
on  Waller  Street,  San  Francisco,  near  Golden  Park,  built  of 
building  blocks,  which  also  stood  without  apparent  damage”. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  automatic  fire  alarms,  Mr.  Geo. 
C.  Boldt,  of  New  York  City,  a  gentleman  whose  opinion  is 
held  to  be  of  undisputed  authority,  says:  “The  great  value 
and  merit  of  automatic  fire  alarms  can  scarcely  be  properly 
estimated.  The  generally  accepted  value  placed  upon  it  is 
that  it  prevents  large  losses  of  life  and  property  through  its 
prompt  disclosures  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  dangerous  heat”. 
Mr.  George  W.  Swett,  of  the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia, 
gives  a  similar  endorsement.  In  this  connection  the  Excel¬ 
sior  Electric  Fire  Protection  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
installing  what  is  claimed  by  them  to  be  an  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate  automatic  alarm,  by  which  they  warrant  a  thorough 
immunity  through  prevention.  Their  treatise  on  their  auto¬ 
matic  apparatus  is  interesting  and  graphically  illustrates  the 
necessity  for  electric  fire  alarms  in  all  classes  of  buildings. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  search  for  the  process  by- 
which  the  ancients  made  the  bricks  which  have  resisted  dis¬ 
integration  through  thousands  of  years  is  contained  in  the 
artistic  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co.,  of 
C  linton,  Iowa.  Whether  the  exact  ingredients  and  process 
have  been  discovered  or  not,  the  sand  lime  brick  made  by 
this  company  seem  to  stand  all  the  tests  that  brick  can  be 
subjected  to,  from  stability  in  structure  to  resistance  of 
chemicals.  It  is  strong  and  durable,  for  the  factory  or 
smoke  stack,  impervious  to  chemicals  for  sewers,  and  is  pleas¬ 
ing  in  the  walls  of  a  residence,  giving  grace  and  softness  to 
the  lines  of  the  design.  Made  properly,  sand  lime  brick  is  a 
standard  material. 


In  a  circular  letter,  that  in  neatness  and  effectiveness  is  in 
line  with  everything  that  emanates  from  the  United  States 
Radiator  Company,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  that  concern  notifies 
the  trade  that  Messrs.  E.  F.  Fisher  and  William  M.  Scudder 
have  been  appointed  Chicago  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Radiator  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  branch  offices  at  40 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

A  Stovepipe  thimble  seems  an  inconsequent  article  in  the 
construction  of  a  house,  but  it  makes  as  much  for  safety  as  a 
blanket  insurance.  The  Logan  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Ottumwa,  la.,  manufactures  Logan’s  stove  pipe  thimbles, 
which  are  said  to  prevent  fires  and  produce  a  perfect  draft. 
When  these  thimbles  are  in  use  it  is  impossible  to  push  the 
stove  pipe  too  far  into  the  flue,  the  stove  pipe  is  prevented 
from  coming  out  of  the  flue,  prevents  smoking  of  paper 
around  the  flue,  prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  the  room, 
makes  an  air-tight  joint  and  has  other  good  qualities  to 
recommend  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  290,000 
have  been  sold  since  May,  1902. 

Another  book  from  the  “Ideal"  press  is  being  circulated 
to  the  concrete  trade.  By  the  Ideal  press  is  meant  the 
printing  shop  of  the  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  There  emanates  every  month  from  this  South 
Bend  concern  many  interesting  pieces  of  printed  matter  in 
the  shape  of  practical  instructions  to  prospective  block  mak¬ 
ers,  and  literature  of  a  general  nature  on  the  concrete  indus¬ 
try.  The  missionary  work  being  done  by  this  concern  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  trade.  Those  behind  the  Ideal  busi¬ 
ness  are  far  sighted  enough  to  see  that  while  they  may  not 
get  direct  returns  from  this  missionary  work,  commensurate 
with  the  cost  to  them;  ultimate  good  is  sure  to  be  realized. 
Under  the  title  of  “Straws  which  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows”,  a  list  of  sales  made  by  this  concern  is  being  sent  out 
each  month,  that  of  April  showing  280  shipments  going  into 
thirty-five  states,  besides  the  export  shipments  made  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  are  furnish¬ 
ing  architects  throughout  the  northwest  with  samples  of  a 
new  roofing  material  made  of  asbestos,  which  is  called  Asbes¬ 
tos  “Century”  Shingles  or  “Eternite”  Roofing  Slates.  This 
shingle  is  a  composition  of  asbestos  and  Hydraulic  or  Port¬ 
land  cement,  and  is  made  up  in  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  is  laid  on  a  roof  in  practically  the  same  way  as  common 
slate.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  architects  and 
builders,  as  this  shingle  is  very  strong,  neither  breaking  nor 
chipping,  as  in  the  case  of  slate,  at  the  same  time  being  very 
elastic.  They  are  made  up  in  various  colors  and  exposure  to 
the  weather  in  any  climate  does  not  change  their  color. 
They  are  fire-proof  and  everlasting,  and  do  not  crack  or  ex¬ 
foliate  when  exposed  to  fire,  as  natural  slates  do.  Freezing 
and  thawing  does  not  have  any  deteriorating  effect  upon  the 
shingle.  A  number  of  architects  have  specified  these  shingles 
and  already  the  number  of  buildings  that  are  being  roofed 
with  this  material  goes  to  show  that  the  demand  for  “Cen¬ 
tury”  Shingles  will  be  enormous. 

A  new  magazine,  which  is  unique  among  publications  and 
should  fill  the  “long  felt  want”  shelf  of  modern  industry,  is 
called  the  Selling  Magazine.  Its  purpose  is  to  do  for  the 
sales  and  demand-promoting  departments  of  machinery,  tool, 
equipment  and  supply  houses  precisely  what  the  best  of 
trade  and  technical  papers  are  doing  for  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  such  concerns,  to  the  end  that  the  former  may  be 
reduced  to  something  like  the  scientific,  economical  basis  of 
the  latter.  It  will  deal  largely  in  facts  and  figures — costs  and 
results — presenting  each  month  in  a  most  attractive,  inform¬ 
ative  way,  the  crystallized  experiences  of  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  marketing  machinery  and  accessories.  It 
is  published  by  the  Selling  Magazine  Company,  in  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  New  York. 
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"Modern  Sanitation”  for  May  contains  interesting  hy¬ 
gienic  matter  relating  to  the  daily  bath.  On  the  title  page  is 
a  picture  of  an  Egyptian  lady,  reputed  to  be  1700  years  old, 
being  served  with  a  bath.  The  bath  is  the  same,  but  the 
fixture  is  different  from  those  produced  by  the  Standard 
Company  of  today,  and  the  latter  has  always  a  green  and  gold 
label,  which  is  not  observable  on  the  apparatus  used  by  the 
Egyptian  lady. 


The  Builder’s  Hardware  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  when 
it  succeeded  to  the  stock  and  interest  of  H.  S.  Cleveland  & 
Co.  two  years  ago,  immediately  sought  to  obtain  a  line  of 
builders’  hardware  that  in  extent  and  variety  as  well  as  in 
artistic  design  would  rival  that  of  any  other  house  in  the 
West.  The  choice,  after  thorough  examination,  was  made 
for  the  builders-’  hardware  manufactured  by  the  well-known 
Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company,  and  since  that 
time  have  been  representatives  of  that  company  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  hardware  produced  by  the  Russell  &  Erwin 
works  is  standard  throughout,  the  United  States  and  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  specialties  of  that  firm  in  the  hands  of  builders  in 
the  Northwest  the  Builder’s  Hardware  Company  have  found 
that  they  acted  wisely,  while  they  have  added  to  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  ability  to  carry  out  designs  in  substantial  and  artistic 
forms  of  hardware.  The  Builder’s  Hardware  Company  in¬ 
clude  a  number  of  household  specialties  in  their  stock,  such  as 
the  Herrick  Refrigerator,  a  perfect  dry  cold-air  circulation  re¬ 
frigerator  that  took  first  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition; 
New  Era  paints,  made  by  the  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color 
Works,  of  Detroit,  for  which  standard  product  they  have  the 
exclusive  local  sale,  and  Garland  stoves  and  ranges,  which  are 
perhaps  the  leaders  in  the  making  of  these  articles  in  the 
United  States.  In  thus  securing  the  best  in  each  department 
of  the  hardware  trade  the  Builder’s  Hardware  Company  have 
rapidly  established  the  permanent  trade  and  confidence  of 
their  patrons. 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 

Are  the  most  perfect,  durable  and 
sanitary  Laundry  Trays  on  the 
market.  Manufactured  by  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company 

507  Phoenix  Building 

Write  for  Prices.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LEE  &  HOFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC, 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

ELEVATORS 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic  Doors  and  Gates 

81=91  Fillmore  Ave.  =  =  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


VENTO  BLAST  HEATERS 

Architects  who  are  interested  in  Fan  and  Blower  Heating  and  Drying  Equipment 
are  invited  to  send  for  our  Catalogue  of  VENTO  CAST  IRON  BLAST  HEATERS 


Made  in  40  and  60-inch  Sections.  Es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  Blower  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Work,  also  for  drying  work  in 
lumber  kilns,  laundries,  hotels,  etc.,  or 
for  heating  feed  water  in  chimney  breech¬ 
ings,  etc. 

IDEAL  BOILERS 
IDEAL  TANK  HEATERS 
AMERICAN  RADIATORS 


General  Offices,  2 
229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
13  417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha 
313  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City 
1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle 
225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit 
1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffa 


12  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

126  Sycamore  St..  Milwaukee 
831  15th  St.,  Denver 
104  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 
213  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
601  Hartje  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
-O  129  Federal  St.,  Boston 
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WHY? 

Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the 
goods  are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

TWIN  CITY  VARNISH  CO., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ARCHITECT 


CAPITALS  IN  COMPO  AND 

CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 

Of  every  description.  Capitals  for  Exterior. 

Also  Oak  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs,  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  etc. 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Harold  Johnson,  Northwestern  Agent, 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


FAIRFAX 

U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 
SYSTEM 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 
Complies  fully  with  the  new  postoffice  regulations. 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 
in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


LENNOX 

Gasoline  Engines 
Tapping  Machines 

• 

Lennox  Machine 
Company 

C.  T.  STRITE,  Mgr. 


307  Third  St.  S.  Tel.  N.  W.  Main  228 

Minneapolis  Minn  Qenera*  office  and  Factory,  Marshalltown,  la. 


COLD  DRY  AIR 

Cold  Storage 

AND 

Cooling  Rooms 

FOR 

fine  residences 
hospitals,  hotels, 
and  public 
institutions. 

Butchers’,  grocers’, 
beer  and  creamery 
coolers  for  all  pur= 
poses. 

nobthevs  patent  Catalogue. 

NORTHEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


“IMPERIAL”  f 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  your  kind  of  power. 
Power  always  above 
rating  and  with  least 
fuel  consumption.  So 
simple  any  one  can 
run  them.  Horizontal 
and  Upright,  in  all 
sizes,  four-cycle  type. 
Send  for  free  cata¬ 
logue. 

Imperial 

Gasoline 

Engines 

are  shipped  on  ap= 
proval. 


VALENTINE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  422  3rd  St.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FRED  CiRElNER,  Chaska,  Minn. 

GREINER 

J.  W.  L.  CORNING,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

&  CORNING 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CHASKA 

BRICK,  HOLLOW 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  TILE 

FACTORY:  Chaska,  Minn. 

800  Germania  Life  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

npipl/  pressed 
D  n  I  U  i\  and  common 


St.  Paul  Brick  Company 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Your  Correspondence  and  Trade  is  Solicited 


Established  1882  Incorporated  1892 

0.  T.  Denison,  Prest.  Incorporated  1902 

Mason  City  Clay 
Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Mason  City  Brick  and 
Tile  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Mason  City 

Sewer  Pipe 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

Company 

Hollow  Building  Blocks 

The  Standard  for  Quality  /Vlasnn  Citv.  la. 

Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Write  for  Quotations.  Mason  Cltv,  la. 

Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 


LENNOX  MFo.Co 


ARE  GAS  AND 
DUST  PROOF  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  ARE 
PUT  UP  WITHOUT 
A  PACKED  JOINT. 


Made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes  and  four  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  for  low  cel- 
ars.  We  also  make 
three  especially  large 
furnaces  for  churches, 
school  houses  and 
buildings.  These  fur¬ 
naces  are  brick  set. 
We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices. 


FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO., 

n.  w.  Distributors.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

Explicitly  authorized  by  P.  O.  Department  under  special  act 
of  congress.  Should  be  specified  by  name  when  standard  mail 
chute  is  desired.  Designate  “Model  C”  for  very  latest  and 
best.  Full  information  from  the  sole  makers  and  patentees. 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Really  Want 
a  Fire  Proof  Window 

that,  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  fire  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ers?  Then  specify 

“PRUDEN’S” 

and  know  that  the  windows  will  be 
properly  protected. 

St.  Paul  Roofing1,  Cornice  & 
Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 


Stone  Sidewalks,'’  Cement, 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and  Steps, 
Portland  Cement  Floors,  Con¬ 
crete  Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  :  Minnesota 
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Air  Dried 
Kiln  Dried 
End  Matched 


IDEAL  FLOORING 

MAPLE  BEECH  BIRCH 

Manufactured  By 

THE  I.  STEPHENSON  COMPANY 

WELLS,  DELTA  COUNTY,  MICH. 


Bored 

Polished 

Bundled 


JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Western  Agents,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating 

S.  V.  W.  STANDARD 


3\}FPEN7//V£ 

s*fELlAC 


For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard,  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

2620  Armour  Ave  ,  29  Broadway,  23  Billiter  Jt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 


Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 


Made  in  all 
sizes  from  .500  to 
12,000  square 
feet  capacity,  for 
hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest 
cleaned  and  dur¬ 
able  boiler  man- 
factured. 

We  ship  com¬ 
plete  heating  plants 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Send  for  1906  Catalog. 
Heating  Plans  and  Specifications  Free. 


WE  SCREEN  THE  BEST  | 
HOMES  jy  THE  LAND  1  - 


iAKERl 

fttJSTLES!: 

STEEL 
ETAL  FRA? 


HN  B.  HARI 


N.W.  MAIN  II 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


St  Anthony  Falls  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Heated  by  Andrews  Locomotive 
Steel  Boiler  and  The  Andrews  System. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

398  Hennepin  Ave.  98  LaSalle  Bldg.  515  Manhattan  Bldg. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

[Successors  to  S.  T.  Ferguson,  Proprietor.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS,  WATER 
PIPE  SPECIALS 

Structural  Iron  and  Foundry  Work 

Steel  Beams,  Girders,  Iron  Stairs,  Sidewalk 
Lights,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Col¬ 
umns,  Store  Fronts,  Sewer  Castings,  Stable 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Vases  Station  Stoves. 

312  10th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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T he  Cement  Block 
For  You 


,\*g&wv.‘ ' 


Tj 


‘  l 


0 


If  you  are 

planning  to  go  into  _ 
the  concrete  block  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  buy  an  expen¬ 
sive  machine  that  makes 
blocks  of  questionable  quality. 

a„dch..p« 

blocks  with 

The  Mandt  Hand 
Tamping  Outfit. 

But  look  at  the  blocks  that  it  n^kes ^^ough^t  the  , 
hollow,  making  a  TRIPLE  AIR-SrACt- 

With  thi.  outfit  you  can  TUlke  ^>lo^*  /0r 
every  powible  u.e,  in  Smooth,  Kock, 

ChUeled,  Paneled  and  Corrugated  face.. 

Every  tize,  too-all  fraction,  of  an  inch 
from  the  regular  mold 


Write  for  the  catalogue  today— now.  Learn  more 
a  Wtf£  syttSi  wlSi  is  heartily  endorsed  by  ^ 
Architects  and  Contractors  everywhere.^  Ke  „ 
membeTour  outfit  costs  about  one-fourth  of  . 
oT  what  others  do  Your  name  on  a  pos-  - 

tal  will  bring  booklet  by  return  mail- 
Send  today  and  leam  the  best  Way 
to  make  blocks — 


and 

Money. 


MANDT- 
POWELL 

Concrete  Machinery 
and  Foundry  Co. 


STOUGHTON.  WISCONSIN. 
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Architects,  Attention? 


We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  manufac¬ 
turing  and  warehouse  buildings. 

Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counterbalance  Freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors — Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine=Made  Joist  Hangers. 


VARIETY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  M.  McGILLICUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


All  branches 


SELLING 


CRANE  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


AGENTS 


SEE 

Condensed  Catalog  in  “Sweet’s”  Index 

1008 


7Jhe 

SODERLUND 

ti~  S cat  din g 

Showm  \j  A  L  UE 

PATENTED  FEB.  II,  1902;  Dec.  29,  1903. 


POINTS: 

It  is  operated  by  one  handle — Saving  Time. 

Hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  cold — 

Danger  of  Scalding  Eliminated. 

Upon  removal  of  side  nuts — 

Washers  may  be  Quickly  Changed. 

May  be  fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve — 

For  Any  Spread  Desired. 

Can  be  tapped  bottom,  top  or  back — 

For  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections. 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  CO.  (sole  manufacturers) 


Boston,  Mass. 


Wm.  A.  French  &  Co. 


6th  and  Cedar  Streets 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations 
Fine  Furniture  and  Upholstering 
Davenports  a  Specialty 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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BOHN 

SYPHON 

REFRIGERATORS 

have  been  officially  adopted, 
after  the  most  rigid  compet¬ 
itive  tests,  for  use  in  the 
dining  cars  of  the  Pullman 
Company  and  all  the  great 
railroads.  This  means  -that 
the  Bohn  Syphon  Refriger¬ 
ators  must  give  the  best  and 
most  economical  refrigera¬ 
tion  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  AWARDED 
Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair.  We  build  Re¬ 
frigerators  to  order,  any  size 
or  style.  Write  for  56-page 
catalogue  FREE. 


WHITE  ENAMEL  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1341  University  Avenue,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


You  Want  the  Best! 

DIEHL’S 

STORM  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTNERS 
and  SEPARABLE  HINGE 

A  ppeals  to  all  Architects  and  Contractors  as  the  only  perfect  and  satis  = 
factory  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Separable  Hinge  now  on  the  market 


It  locks  the  sash  at  any  desired  angle  for  cleaning  the  windows  or  for  ventilation,  and  can’t 
get  out  of  place.  Can  be  locked  perfectly  tight  and  will  not  rattle.  They  are  so  simple  that 
any  child  can  operate  them;  besides,  they  are  neat  and  attractive  as  well  as  durable. 


Address 


THE  DIEHL  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Oscar  Claussen  Edward  P.  Burch  Charles  L.  Pillsbury 

(Jllauaant,  Hurrlj  $c  pUalntry 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants,  Heating  Systems, 
Pumping  Machinery,  Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  etc. 

514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  1208-1210  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  3568  Telephone  Main  1S69 

ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


MILL  WORK 

I.  X.  L. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORINGS 


Oak  and  birch  Doors  in  Stock 

• - • 


City  Sash  &  Door  Co* 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
MINOT,  NO.  DAKOTA 
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Trade 

Trade 

“We  leave  it  to  the  Sun” 

FAB-RI-KO-NA  MILLS 

MarK 

Mark 

Fast  colors  are  one  of  the  merits  of  Fab-Ri-Ko-Na 
Woven  Wall  Covering's.  We  claim  it  for  them,  and 
we  make  it  easy  for  you  to  prove  it.  We  are  sending 
out  thousands  of  samples  partly  covered  by  an  envel¬ 
ope,  partly  exposed,  the  envelope  fitted  with  a  loop  of 
tape  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hang  it  up 
in  the  window  with  the  strongest  sunlight  you  can 
hang  it  and  leave  it  for  two  weeks;  then  see  if  the 
exposed  part  differs  from  the  part  that  was  covered. 
We  will  send  you  these  samples  if  you  wish.  “We 
leave  it  to  the  Sun.” 

Fab-Ri-Ko-Na  Woven  Wall  Coverings  are  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  every  respect.  We  have 
made  them  so.  We  will  keep  them  so. 

Our  Embossed  Color  Scheme  Cards  have  made  a 
great  hit.  Send  for  “Information  Blanks.”  We  are 
helping  hundreds.  Why  not  you? 


H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

37  Arch  Street  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

SELLING  AGENTS 

86-88  Worth  St.,  NEW  YORK 

228  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

803  Washington  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS 

49  Second  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

13  Jewin  Crescent,  LONDON,  ENG. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


is  expressed  more  effectively  by 
the  Colonial  School  of  Architect¬ 
ure  than  by  any  other.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  preference 
for  Colonial  houses  is  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression. 

Yale  &  Towne 
Hardware 


offers  the  widest  range  for  the 
selection  of  ornamental  hard¬ 
ware  to  harmonize  with  this 
popular  type.  There  are  over 
70  designs,  all  produced  with 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  School. 

Send  us  the  blueprints  and 
wc  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  the  hardware. 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Triton  Radiators 


Are  built  for  all  spaces,  as 
we  have  a  radiator 
for  any  place 


If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing  list,  send 
us  your  name  and  we  will  put  you  on 


Htttlpii  i>taten  Eaiuatm*  (En. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


tSraitdjrs 

new  York  Minneapolis 

Washington  Chicago 
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*Kxecutive  Committee. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


Now  that  the  *  ‘returns  are  all  in”  we 

Our  Important 

Exposition  of  the  «  but  proper  to  call  attention 

SanD?rsraas""sco  to  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
Western  Architect  was  such  as  to 
gather  more  complete  as  well  as  correct  data  regard¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  disaster  than  any  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries.  W.  LeBaron  Jenney.  the  father  of  steel 
construction,  was  engaged  to  describe,  in  a  general 
way,  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  upon  the  steel  struct¬ 
ures.  C.  F.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  country  on  reinforced  concrete  construction,  con¬ 
tributes  his  views  and  experiences  with  that  material, 
and  Mr.  Graham  has  shown,  as  far  as  a  photograph  can, 
the  exact  condition  of  the  buildings  in  the  business 
district,  his  work  involving  not  only  great  risk  but  a 
knowledge  of  his  art  in  the  highest  degree,  his  pano¬ 
rama  being  the  best  of  those  produced  by  the  large 
number  of  photographers  who  attempted  to  depict 
the  results  of  the  terrible  disaster,  forming  a  lasting 
record  of  its  effects  upon  the  structures  of  the  ill-fated 
city.  In  fact,  with  the  complete  illustration  of  the 
“Burnham  Plans”  in  our  January  issue  and  this  record 
of  the  disaster,  the  profession  is  in  possession  of  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  view  of  the  destruction  and 
rebuilding  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


Arrljitprtural  IGragur  of  Amrrtra 

(organized  1899) 


Architectural  League  of  New  York.  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club, 
r  Square  Club,  Philadelphia.  Washington  Architectural  Club. 

Cleveland  Architectural  Club.  Architect’s  Club,  U.  of  Illinois, 

loronto  Architectural  Club.  Toledo  Architectural  Club. 

Pittsburg  Architectural  Club.  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 

Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 

Chicago  Architectural  Club.  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 

1  win  City  Architectural  Club.  Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

President,  E.  J.  Russell,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  Chicago  must  continue  to  restrict 

^^estion^  its  business  activities  to  the  South 

_,?n  .  side  it  cannot  do  better  than  follow 

Chicago 

the  advice  of  so  capable  an  engineer 
as  John  Meigs  Ewen,  who  advises  the  construction  of 
sub-basements  for  lines  of  business  which  this  would 
not  only  give  added  space  to,  but  facilitate.  Of 
course  such  occupation  of  spaces  under  buildings  to 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Chairman— Current  Club  Work,  -  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chairman  Education,  -  —  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Chairman— Public  Promotion,  -  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman— Civic  Improvements,  -  Fred.  S.  Lamb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chairman — Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman — On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship, 

-  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  111. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


any  considerable  extent  would  lead  logically  to  the 
placing  of  subways  under  the  principal  streets,  a 
feature  which  the  city  cannot  long  avoid  unless  the 
short-sighted  policy,  not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  which 
continues  to  use  the  river  instead  of  docks  in  the  lake 
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for  marine  traffic,  so  destroys  the  volume  of  business 
as  to  make  them  unnecessary.  The  marine  prestige 
Chicago  so  long  enjoyed  has  already  gone  in  a  degree, 
and  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  other  attributes  to 
her  greatness  will  follow  if  some  strong  and  practical 
policy  of  municipal  reconstruction  is  not  soon  evolved 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions.  With  conflicting 
interests  delaying  the  proper  readjustment  of  her 
marine  and  railway  transportation,  and  her  condensed 
business  on  the  south  side  and  consequent  inadequate 
street  facilities,  the  opportunity  for  becoming  the 
greatest  city  cn  the  continent  is  becoming  less  each  year. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  probability.  The  conditions 
will  be  met,  but,  like  the  removal  of  the  tunnels,  only 
where  forced  by  circumstances,  and  then  at  a  largely 
increased  cost  and  in  a  less  convenient  manner. 


The  Remarkable 
Educational 
Advantages 
of  Draftsmen 


As  radical  as  is  the  change  in  form 
and  material  in  structures  and  the 
elimination  of  engineering  and  spe¬ 
cialized  work  in  offices  that  is  be¬ 
coming  general  in  practice,  is  the  growth  of  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  for  the  draftsman.  The  latter 
feature  is  almost  phenomenal.  Where  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  “Teck”  Columbia,  Cornell  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  represented  the  architectural  schools 
and  the  Roche  traveling  scholarship  was  about  the 
only  competition  for  draftsmen,  at  this  date  almost 
every  college  in  the  country  has  a  well-established 
architectural  course,  and  the  scholarships,  both  those 
that  support  the  traveler  in  Europe  and  the  student 
in  the  home  universities,  are  alike  numerous,  until  in 
the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  draftsman  will 
find  time  for  his  vocation  if  he  is  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  win  a  scholarship,  and  gives  the  required  time  to  the 
rendition  of  competition  problems. 


The 

Beginning 
of  Art 
Education 


As  the  hydraulic  elevator  may  be 
said  to  have  made  the  skyscraper 
possible,  so  the  development  of  pro¬ 
cess  reproduction  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  drawing  and  illumi¬ 
nation.  It  is  owing  to  this  ease  of  reproduction  that 
most  magazines  affect  polychromatic  covers  and 
illustrations  and  the  demand  has  developed  a  myriad 
of  artists,  the  mass  of  whom  are  more  proficient  than 
the  few  of  former  years.  It  is  this  rather  than  natural 
development,  we  take  it,  that  has  produced  so 
many  artists  of  undoubted  genius  in  these  lines.  What 


effect,  if  any,  this  development  has  had  upon  the 
more  serious  art  of  painting  we  do  not  know,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  soon  to  judge,  but  as  the  painter  of  hunt¬ 
ing  scenes  on  stage  coach  doors  or  the  tavern  sign 
board  has  developed  the  budding  genius  in  the  past, 
so,  perhaps,  the  cartoon,  the  book  cover  or  the  illus¬ 
trated  poster  may  aid  in  the  progress  of  some  genius 
and  be  his  first  steppingst  one  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  an  artist's  fame. 


Chicago’s 
Lack  of 
Strength 
and  Purpose 


The  struggle  that  municipal  Chicago 
seems  to  be  making  to  preserve  the 
ruins  of  her  city  hall  is  rather  ludi¬ 
crous  to  those  who  from  a  distance 
can  see  nothing  but  folly  in  its  perpetuation.  It 
never  was  a  practical  and  adequate  building,  and  in 
the  light  of  modern  construction  and  convenience  it  is 
about  as  useful  as  the  crypts  and  passages  under  Paris 
would  be  for  the  boulevards  in  that  gay  city.  The 
utilities  generally  seem  to  have  fallen  in  the  hands  of 
little  men  who  bolster  up  a  ruin  instead  of  doing  the 
one  sensible  thing — razing  it  and  building  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  population,  two  miles  west  of  the  present  site. 
They  have  discussed  for  years  the  removal  of  a  few 
tunnels  under  the  river  that  became  useless  years  ago, 
when  a  stick  of  dynamite  or  two  would  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  fact,  the  present  and  certain  growth  of  the 
city  demands  giants  in  control,  while  pigmies  fiddle 
and  fuss  about  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  things  that  are 
but  bricks  in  the  wall  of  her  future  prosperity.  What 
Chicago  needs  is  a  plan — practical,  comprehensive  and 
harmonious — and  men  to  carry  it  out  with  energetic 
self-denying  persistency,  passing  on  the  construction 
to  the  next  generation  where  necessary,  with  only 
those  changes  in  detail  that  seem  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  whole. 


While  the  new  station  for  the  Penn- 
Pennsyivania  sylvania  Railway  lines  in  New  York 
-  ?,tatl°n  .  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
covering  two  city  blocks,  the  unique 
feature  of  its  entrance  under  the  river  and  below  the 
city  to  the  center  of  Manhattan  Island  is  a  matter 
for  comment.  The  frontage  of  the  structure,  of  430 
by  780  feet,  forming  a  perfect  parallelogram,  its  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  beauty,  in  the  hands  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  will  give  to  the  city  a  building  as 
monumental  in  its  character  as  its  location  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  public. 
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THE  STEEL  SKELETON  EARTHQUAKE- 
PROOF 

(i Concluded ) 

BY  W.  LB.  JENNEY,  ARCHITECT 

PARTY  of  architects,  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  ex¬ 
tended  me  a  kind  invitation  to  go 
with  them  to  San  Francisco  about 
May  10.  I  met  one  architect  and 
one  contractor  who  had  just  returned  from  there. 
Knowing  that  I  was  not  capable  of  excessive 
fatigue,  I  interviewed  these  gentlemen,  and  to  my 
question:  Was  the  trip  very  fatiguing?  they  both 
replied:  Yes,  much  so,  trampling  among  the  ruins, 
up  and  down,  dirt  and  ashesV  nothing  to  eat  but 
a  bit  of  lunch  which  we  had  taken  in  our  pockets 
from  a  poor  breakfast  and  nothing  to  drink  but  a 
little  whiskey  and  water  from  our  pocket- flasks,  and 
at  night  when  we  were  used  up  we  crossed  the  bay 
to  Oakland  and  then  rode  thirty  miles  to  a  bed.  Do 
not  go.  I  can  tell  you  all  you  can  see  and  save  you 
that  dreadful  fatigue.  I  doubt  much  if  you  can 
stand  it.  Sit  down  and  let  me  go  over  our  visit;  then 
you  ask  questions. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  Leonard,  the  con¬ 
tractor,  who  reported  to  The  Times.  I  agree  with  all 
he  said  except  the  estimates,  to  which  I  make  no  ob¬ 
jections  except  in  the  time  at  our  disposition  and  the 
facilities  of  getting  over  the  building  site  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  done  better  than  to  guess 
in  some  detail  and  then  sum  them  up  for  a  total.  Mr. 


GoTHrc  Chapel  at  Stanford  University, 
Completely  Destroyed 


Leonard  is  a  contractor  of  much  experience  and  built 
many  of  these  buildings  and  others  like  them;  so 
nothing  more  accurate  can  be  given  after  another 
visit  by  our  proposed  party  on  the  10th,  should  we  go 


there,  than  to  make  other  guesses,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  would  be  any  more  accurate  than 
the  ones  Mr.  Leonard  gave.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  us  all  by  his  knowledge  of  the  buildings  and  their 
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The  Ferry  House,  Uninjured  Except  Slight 
Cracks  in  Tower 


cost.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  points.  There  were  two 
destructive  elements,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire. 
The  earthquake  shock  was  about  5:30  A.  M.,  at  the 
time  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  generally,  for  the 
workingmen.  The  shock  overturned  gasoline  cook- 
stoves,  broke  gas  pipes  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings. 
One  might  think  that  a  quake  of  40  to  50  seconds, 
the  duration  of  the  most  severe,  was  trifling,  but  just 
take  out  your  watch  and  count  that  number  of  sec¬ 
onds  while  imagining  the  house  trembling  and  the  walls 
about  falling  and  see  how  long  it  seems.  In  general 
it  is  true  that,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  not 
familiar  with  buildings,  the  brick  buildings  not  fire¬ 
proofed,  not  of  steel  skeleton  construction,  all  per¬ 
ished,  while  some  frame  buildings  escaped.  This  is 
easily  understood.  The  shaking  of  the  walls  shook 
out  the  joists  and  girders  that  simply  rested  on  the 
walls  and  away  went  floors  and  columns  into  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  steel-skeleton,  all  riveted  securely  to¬ 
gether,  story  by  story,  and  properly  fire-proofed,  all 
stood  well,  and  for  the  construction  will  cost  but  little 
to  repair,  the  loss  being  principally  interior  finish, 
plastering,  trim,  doors,  etc.,  which,  when  the  wood¬ 
work  was  covered  with  metal,  was  greatly  reduced. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of 
the  A.  I.  A.,  at  which  some  twenty  were  present,  the 
talk  generally  was  of  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco. 
Those  who  had  already  been  to  San  Francisco  told 
their  experience.  It  seems  most  remarkable  that  all 
brick  buildings  should  perish  and  that  so  many  old 
habitations  built  of  redwood  should  remain  so  little 
injured.  All  agreed  that  redwood  did  not  inflame  or 
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barn  readily,  bat  scorched  and  smouldered  and  was 
easily  extinguished,  and  many  instances  were  sighted 
of  small  fires  pat  oat  with  but  little  injury,  as  the  fire 
did  not  spread.  So  that  one  architect  proposed  to 
organize  a  company  to  manufacture  fireproof  brick 
of  redwood  sawdust,  for,  as  he  said,  every  brick  build¬ 
ing  perished,  which  is  easily  explained;  not  that  the 
brick  burned,  for  they  are  in  the  ruins  requiring  only 
to  be  cleaned  to  use  again,  but  the  quake  shook  the 
joist  beams  and  girders  from  the  walls  into  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  they  were  quickly  consumed  with  every 
bit  of  wood-work  in  the  building.  The  old  habita¬ 
tions  were  built  of  redwood,  not  igniting  readily, 
but  scorched  a  little  as  the  fire  passed  by. 

At  Stanford,  where  it  is  agreed  the  shock  was  the 
most  severe,  the  museum,  built  some  seventeen  years 
ago  by  Ransome,  who  I  think  was  the  father  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  in  this  country,  was  constructed 
with  the  twisted  rods  in  the  concrete,  that  at  that  date 
might  have  been  called  re-inforced  concrete.  This 
building  stood  well,  while  the  two  wings  of  recent  date 
were  destroyed,  as  were  the  beautiful  chapel  and 
gymnasium. 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  data  to  pronounce  the 
reinforced  concrete,  if  built  on  scientific  principles,  as 
well  as  the  steel  skeleton  property  built  and  fire¬ 
proofed  both,  not  only  fire-proof  but  earthquake- 
proof  and  cyclone-proof;  in  fact,  the  best  that  can  be 
built  today,  from  every  point  of  view. 

In  Baltimore  and  in  small  fires  elsewhere  the  lower 
web  of  the  arch  has  been  flaked  off,  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  the  shock  of  the  water  from  the 
fire  engines  when  very  hot;  but  in  San  Francisco  there 
was  no  water,  so  it  was  doubtless  due  to  the  quake. 
There  is  no  weakness  of  this  kind  with  the  re-enforced 
concrete,  which,  as  usually  constructed  is  inferior  as  a 
brace,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  a  little  ingenuity 
in  the  form  of  construction,  which  will  make  the  re¬ 
enforced  concrete  preferable. 

There  was  with  many  a  theory  that  the  steel  skele¬ 
ton  would  prove  too  rigid,  or  lacking  in  elasticity,  to 
resist  the  quake,  but  this  has  not  proven  so  at  all. 
The  more  rigid  and  the  heavier  the  less  the  injury. 
The  buildings  resisted  best  that  were  on  rock  founda¬ 
tions,  and  are  in  better  condition  than  those  on  sand 
or  made  ground. 

The  City  Hall  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  The  brick  walls  were  shaken  down  and  also 
the  iron  columns. 

That  there  had  not  been  one  or  more  complete  ex¬ 
amples  of  re-enforced  concrete  buildings,  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  stood  well.  The  Globe  Mills  had  heavy  steel 
I  beams,  not  protected  by  any  fire-proofing.  There 
were  no  outside  shutters  to  either  doors  or  windows. 


so  that  the  intense  external  heat  set  on  fire  the  in¬ 
flammable  materials  within  the  building.  The  heavy 
steel  beams  were  twisted  by  the  heat  and  pulled  from 
the  supports  and  let  down  the  second  floor.  The 
walls  and  the  lower  floor  of  re-enforced  concrete  are 
perfect.  It  is  evident  that  had  the  steel  been  fire¬ 
proofed,  little  or  no  damage  would  have  been  done  by 
the  fire.  There  was  no  damage  by  the  quake. 

A  habitation  of  re-enforced  concrete  at  Stanford 
University,  where  the  quake  was  hardest,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  uninjured.  So  that  there  is  reason  to  use  the 
re-enforced  concrete,  which,  if  designed  on  scientific 
principles,  will  doubtless  stand  the  test  of  earthquake 
and  of  fire. 

A  contractor,  Mr.  Richards,  who  spent  several  days 
in  his  investigations  at  San  Francisco,  in  reply  to  the 
question:  What  lessons  should  we  learn  from  this 
fire?  stated: 

First:  A  carefully  prepared  Building  Ordinance 
based  on  the  facts  should  be  passed  and  enforced  and 
kept  free  from  the  influence  of  any  class  of  material 
men? 

Second:  Frame  buildings,  and  all  fire-traps  should 
be  prohibited.  The  inspection  of  all  cellars,  back 
yards  and  alleys  should  be  frequent  and  rigid; 

Third:  All  steel  and  iron  must  be  properly  fire¬ 
proofed  with  proper  material; 

Concrete  blocks  had  best  be  discarded  as  a  building 
material; 

Fourth:  Heavy  projecting  cornices  or  ornaments 
should  not  be  permitted; 

Fifth:  All  brick  and  stone  facings  should  be  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  the  walls; 

Sixth:  Tall  fire-proof  buildings  on  solid,  substan¬ 
tial  foundations,  are  a  protection  to  surrounding 
property; 

Seventh:  A  well-devised  automatic  shutter  would 
be  highly  desirable; 

Eighth:  Wood  floors  should  not  be  used  and  all 
trim  doors  and  other  woodwork  should  be  covered 
with  metal; 

Ninth:  More  care  should  be  given  to  the  shearing 
strains  in  every  form; 

Tenth:  In  every  city  at  least  every  sixth  street 
each  way  should  be  very  broad,  to  afford  a  chance  to 
fight  a  fire — say  150  feet  wide. 

Out  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  comes  one  benefi¬ 
cial  result:  the  total  destruction  of  Chinatown.  Not 
a  stick  nor  a  stone  remains,  even  to  show  where  China¬ 
town  existed.  Hundreds  of  its  miserable  inhabitants 
have  doubtless  perished  in  the  living  grave  in  which 
for  years  they  burrowed.  We  are  assured  that  it  will 
not  be  rebuilt.  The  Chinese  who  remain  will  be 
housed  elsewhere.  The  city  authorities  will  take  care 
that  the  evil  conditions  of  another  Chinatown  are  not 
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created.  The  one  just  destroyed  was  gradually  con¬ 
verted  into  bee-hive-like  structures  full  of  winding 
passages,  underground  rooms  and  dark  holes,  where 
human  beings  lived  and  died  without  seeing  the  light 
of  day.  Here  were  the  opium-smoking  dens,  to 
which  tourists  were  shown.  Here  some  of  the  most 
miserably  poor  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence. 
Whatever  Chinese  remain  in  San  Francisco  should  be 
compelled  to  live  above-ground. 

Possibly  some  Chinese  official  may  find  this  another 
assault  of  the  American  Government,  but  even  this 
should  be  borne. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

(Continued) 

BY  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESLY,  ARCHITECT 

HE  inherent  faults,  almost  impossible 
to  overcome  in  the  steel-skeleton  con¬ 
struction,  are  corrosion  and  crystalli¬ 
zation  due  to  vibration.  The  former 
may  be  retarded  by  painting,  but 
to  overcome  this  objection  and  remedy  the  faults 
of  tile,  concrete  has  lately  come  into  vogue  as  a 
reproofing  for  metal  columns  and  beams.  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  however,  to  get  a  complete  con¬ 
tact  with  the  metal  in  all  parts,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  is  seldom  well  executed. 

When  steel  first  came  into  general  use  for  structural 
work,  there  were  many  engineers  who  earnestly  and 
honestly  contended  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  because  of  these  inherent  faults. 

These  questions  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  set¬ 
tled,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  the 
world  today  predict  dire  calamities  for  our  high  steel 
structures  at  no  distant  date,  and  the  life  of  these 
buildings  is  not  now  considered  as  long  as  formerly 
supposed.  The  life  of  a  steel  railroad  bridge  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  warrant  its  cost,  and  carries  a  high 
expense  for  maintenance.  The  life  of  themost  fibrous 
railroad  car  axle  is  seven  years,  after  which  it  is  dan¬ 
gerously  crystallized.  The  same  effect  from  the  same 
cause  has  already  been  discovered  in  the  lower  story 
columns  of  the  earliest  steel  sky-scrapers,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  replace  them  with  new  ones  at  great 
expense.  The  designers  of  these  buildings  realize  that 
their  factor  of  safety  has  proven  to  be  very  close  to  the 
danger  line.  Recently,  one  of  the  tall  steel  buildings 
in  Chicago  has  been  condemned  as  unsafe,  structurally. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tions  the  metal,  being  in  the  form  of  simple  rods,  is 
easily  and  completely  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  and 
concrete  has  been  proven  to  be  a  perfect  protection 
from  corrosion  for  steel,  even  when  submerged  for 
years  in  water.  In  fact,  a  rusted  rod  imbedded  in 


concrete,  becomes  free  from  rust  in  a  few  months,  the 
oxide  of  iron  combining  chemically  with  the  cement 
and  forming  a  true  ferro-concrete  coating  on  the 
metal,  which  provides  a  perfect  armor. 

Scrap  iron,  taken  from  the  concrete  core  of  the  walls 
of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome  in  recent  years,  was  found 
free  from  rust.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  inspection  of  metal  imbedded  in  concrete  water 
pipes  and  sewers  for  fifty  years,  without  signs  of  cor¬ 
rosion.  Even  where  slight  cracks  occur  in  a  beam, 
from  overloading,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air 
cannot  reach  the  metal,  because  it  is  chemically  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  concrete,  for  which  it  has  a  natural 
affiliation. 

The  metal  in  this  construction  being  in  small  mem¬ 
bers,  imbedded  in  comparatively  large  bodies  of  con¬ 
crete,  is  entirely  free  from  vibration,  and  consequently 
from  crystallization.  The  concrete  absorbs  the  vi¬ 
bration  and,  being  crystalline  in  its  nature,  is  not 
affected. 

This  construction  is  particularly  adapted  to  factory 
buildings,  because  of  its  rigidity  and  freedom  frcm 
vibration  so  fatal  to  the  life  of  line  shafting  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Concerning  the  durability  of  plain  concrete, 
without  regard  to  its  reinforcement,  every  one  knows 
that  it  was  the  most  imperishable  building  material  of 
the  ancients,  though  made  only  of  hydraulic  lime, 
which  will  not  compare  with  our  modern  Portland 
cements  for  strength.  When  a  child,  I  was  taught 
that  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  among  the  seven 
wonders,  because  of  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  of 
which  they  were  built,  with  no  quarry  within  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles;  and  the  engineering  problem  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  marvel.  It  is  now  known  that  they  are 
made  of  concrete;  and  were,  undoubtedly,  cast  in  the 
position  they  now  occupy.  Vitruvius,  the  ancient 
historian  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,  wrote,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Christ,  of  the  immense  value  of  con¬ 
crete  as  a  building  material,  and  describes  the  works 
which  were  built  of  it  centuries  before  his  time.  The 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  145  feet  in  diameter, 
was  built  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  of  concrete, 
and  stands  today  in  good  condition. 

In  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  an  upper  floor  of  20  feet 
span  was  built  of  concrete  14  inches  thick,  without  re¬ 
enforcement.  The  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
Romans,  used  concrete  extensively.  Some  of  the  old 
Roman  works  in  England  stand  as  ruins  today,  with 
the  concrete  core  of  the  walls  outlasting  the  crumbled 
facing  blocks  of  quarried  stone.  An  ancient  castle 
in  Spain  still  shows  the  mark  of  the  boards  used  for 
forms  on  the  concrete  walls.  In  Mexico,  the  pre¬ 
historic  civilization  used  concrete.  There  are  monu¬ 
ments  all  over  the  civilized  world  to  the  lasting  quali¬ 
ties  of  concrete.  The  question  may  well  be  asked, 
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“is  it  not  too  lasting?”  In  Baltimore,  they  checked 
the  fire  by  dynamiting  the  buildings  in  its  path.  T  he 
only  one  which  caused  them  trouble  in  that  job  was 
built  of  reinforced  concrete.  To  make  extensive  al¬ 
terations  in  such  a  building  would  be  expensive,  but 
to  remove  it  entirely  may  cost  nearly  as  much  as  to 
build  it,  unless  it  can  be  blasted. 

The  questions  are  often  asked:  Is  concrete  a  safe 
building  material  for  superstructures?  Is  there  more 
risk  attendant  on  this  construction  than  on  others? 
These  are  grave  questions  and  should  not  be  answered 
lightly.  No  class  of  construction  is  fool-proof;  and, 
therefore,  rigid  building  laws,  intelligent  designing 
and  competent  supervision  are  assumed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  kinds  of  construction  for  buildings  of  any 
importance.  Last  year  several  high  brick  walls  col¬ 
lapsed  in  New  York  City,  through  carelessness  in 
building.  The  same  kind  of  accident  has  happened 
in  Chicago  several  times,  and  in  other  cities.  The 
fact  that  brick  walls  have  collapsed  would  not  influence 
you  to  condemn  the  use  of  brick  as  bad  construction. 
Brick  architecture  has  been  used  since  before  the  ear¬ 
liest  records  of  the  Egyptians.  Each  one  of  you  would 
build  a  brick  wall  to  any  reasonable  height  without 
fear  of  consequences,  because  you  feel  that  you  know 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  are  confident  that  you  are 
capable  of  supervising  it  to  a  successful  result. 

Many  failures  in  steel  structures  have  occured  in 
recent  years  in  bridges  and  buildings,  some  of  them 
with  very  grave  fatalities.  Some  of  them  have  been 
due  to  faulty  design;  others,  to  bad  assembling.  These 
are  never  offered  in  evidence  as  a  reason  for  abandon¬ 
ing  steel  as  a  structural  material. 

The  ordinary  lug-and-bracket  construction  for  as¬ 
sembling  members,  in  use  in  most  of  our  steel  build¬ 
ings,  would  not  in  many  cases  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an 
expert;  and  in  actual  test,  in  comparison  with  the 
connections  in  a  modern  reinforced  concrete  building, 
would  prove  feeble  and  flimsy.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  riveted  bracket  on  a  steel  column  carrying  a  girder 
in  which  one  of  the  rivet  heads  had  popped  off.  The 
bracket  was  struck  several  blows  with  a  heavy  ham¬ 
mer,  and  out  of  five  rivets,  only  one  head  remained. 
An  investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the  rivets 
were  made  of  old  rail  steel  which  was  badly  crystal¬ 
lized. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a  few  failures  by 
partial  collapse  on  reinforced  concrete  structures.  But, 
considering  that  work  has  been  attempted  in  this  ma¬ 
terial  by  builders  having  but  a  very  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  more 
failures  have  not  occurred.  The  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  of  reinforced  concrete  in  Europe  and 
America  within  the  last  ten  years,  represent  an  aggre¬ 
gate  expenditure  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  dol¬ 


lars;  about  eleven  million  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  cost  per  building  is  probably  under  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  at  which  figure  the  number  of  build¬ 
ings  would  be  2200.  There  have  been  not  to  exceed 
six  collapses  of  a  serious  nature,  and  probably  twenty 
more  of  slight  consequence.  This  seems  to  the  writer 
a  very  good  showing,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 

Never  in  all  the  records  of  the  past  has  there  been 
a  failure  of  any  reinforced  concrete  building  in  which 
the  cause  was  not  traceable  to  either  faulty  design, 
changing  the  placement  of  the  reinforcing  members 
on  the  work  contrary  to  the  drawings  and  calculations 
of  the  designer,  removal  of  the  forms  before  the  con¬ 
crete  had  properly  set,  depositing  the  concrete  in 
freezing  weather,  or  the  use  of  poor  cinders  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  ashes  in  lieu  of  crushed  rock  for 
the  concrete. 

The  author  is  unable  to  find  any  record  of  failure 
due  to  the  use  of  bad  cement  or  the  failure  in  any 
building  of  a  reinforced  concrete  column,  for  any 
cause. 

The  failures  have  always  occurred  before  the  build¬ 
ing  was  finished,  and  the  owner  always  has  the  as¬ 
surance  that  if  the  building  will  stand  the  tests  usually 
imposed  before  the  work  is  accepted  from  the  con¬ 
tractor,  it  will  continue  to  improve  with  age  for  many 
months. 

We  often  hear  the  question,  “Suppose  you  get  a 
bad  sack  of  cement  into  some  vital  part  of  the  work. 
Would  it  not  be  fatal?”  This  seems  to  be  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  of  the  danger  that  besets  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  testing  in  a  modern, 
first-class  Portland  cement  factory,  such  a  proba¬ 
bility  is  very  remote.  But,  granting  that  the  tests  at 
the  factory  and  those  made  on  the  work  are  neglected 
and  that  a  sack  of  really  worthless  cement  has  gotten 
into  the  mixer!  The  probability  is  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  so  assimilated  and  diffused  through  the  work 
that  our  factor  of  safety  would  cover  the  deficiency. 
The  most  important  element  of  danger  is  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  concrete  mixture  after  the  initial  set  has 
taken  place,  through  lack  of  rigidity  in  the  form  sup¬ 
ports,  causing  vibration,  or  from  wheeling  barrows 
over  the  ends  of  the  rods  imbedded  in  the  fresh  con¬ 
crete.  This  is  a  point  on  which  workmen  are  most 
likely  to  be  careless,  and  one  which  needs  constant 
watching.  In  fact,  the  really  essential  things  which 
the  construction  gang  should  know,  are  overlooked 
by  careless  workmen,  because  they  are  so  extremely 
simple. 

After  choosing  a  well-tried  brand  of  cement  for  your 
work,  and  making  a  few  careful  tests  for  initial  set, 
constancy  and  tensile  strength,  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  this  part  of  the  supervision  becomes  of 
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secondary  importance  and  the  superintendent’s  time 
should  be  devoted  to  close  scrutiny  of  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  material.  Watching  the  mixing  is,  of 
course,  important,  especially  if  the  contractor  or  his 
men  are  inclined  to  shave  the  cement  measurement. 
There  is  often  an  inclination  to  use  too  little  crushed 
rock  and  make  up  the  deficiency  with  sand,  which 
costs  less  and,  to  the  laborer,  seems  just  as  good  and 
easier  to  work.  An  excess  of  sand  is  as  injurious  to 
good  concrete  as  too  little  cement. 

For  ideal  construction,  all  beams  and  floor  slabs  on 
one  level  should  be  filled  at  one  operation,  to  avoid 
joints  between  the  floor  slabs  and  beams.  It  is  more 
convenient,  however,  to  fill  the  beams  first,  and  after 
they  have  become  hard,  to  lay  the  floor  slab.  This  is 
permissible  when  stirrup  irons  or  U  bars  are  used  at 
frequent  intervals  in  the  beams,  with  the  ends  stand¬ 
ing  high  enough  to  come  well  into  the  floor  slab. 

[< Concluded  next  month\ 

PLEASURE  RESORTS  AND  BEACHES  AROUND 
LOS  ANGELES. 

BY  W.  L.  B.  JENNEY. 

PART  II - MOUNT  LOWE. 

LOWE  is  certainly  not  to  be 
d  among  the  beaches,  but  it 
l  be  classed  among  the  pleas- 
.nd  scenic  resorts  of  Los 
es,  for  it  is  the  most  interest- 
:  them  all,  and  decidedly  the 
pleasantest  and  prettiest  electric  railway  ride  about 
Los  Angeles  is  that  from  Pasadena  to  the  Mountain 
Foothills,  where  the  mountain  railway  begins,  which 
latter  is  really  as  wonderful  as  an  engineering  feat  as 
for  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  scenery  traversed. 

Many  years  ago,  during  a  boom,  many  companies 
were  organized  to  build  a  railway  up  the  slope  of  this 
most  inaccessible  mountain,  but  the  scheme  was 
classed  as  visionary  and  did  not  excite  the  speculator 
and  they  did  not  materialize  until  an  eastern  pro¬ 
fessor,  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  came  to  Pasadena  and  made 


many  explorations  among  the  mountains  of  ths 
range  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  hidden  recesses  that 
he  decided  to  build  a  railway,  electric  and  cable  com¬ 
bined,  up  one  of  its  rugged  slopes,  within  easy  reach  of 
Pasadena.  But  little  confidence  was  placed  in  his 
project  until  work  actually  began  in  earnest.  Still, 
large  numbers  believed  success  impossible;  but  Dr. 
Lowe  was  full  of  energy  and  determination,  and  the 
methods  adopted  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles 
made  it  an  engineering  triumph. 

The  electric  surface  line  takes  the  traveler  from  Los 
Angeles  through  Pasadena  to  Altadena  Junction, 


2  Up  Rubio  Canyon  to  Echo  Moutain 


1  Mount  Lowe 


3  Granite  Gate 
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4  The  Great  Incline 


where  a  change  is  made,  to  the  electric  line  of  the 
Mount  Lowe  Railway  (Fig.  2)  and  enters  Rubio  Can¬ 
yon,  crossing  a  high  mesa  (Fig.  3),  an  historic  spot 
named  by  the  sailors  of  the  pioneer  navigator,  Ca- 
brillo,  Floral  Canyon,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
bright  yellow  poppies  named  by  the  Spaniards  4  ‘Copa 
de  Ora,"  Gold  Cups  (Eschseholtzia),  which  grew  there 
abundantly  and  were  seen  even  out  at  sea. 


Rubio  Canyon  was  named  after  Father  Rubio,  a 
late  mission  priest.  It  is  a  deep  gash  in  the  granite 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  quite  broad  at  the  entrance, 
narrowing  quickly.  The  road  crosses  numerous 
trestles  and  runs  through  deep  cuts,  for  one  of  which 
it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  workmen  in  baskets. 
At  length,  as  the  walls  drew  together  so  close  as  to 
render  further  progress  up  the  gorge  seemingly  im¬ 
possible,  a  short  curve  brings  the  car  to  the  Rubio 
Pavilion  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cable  incline  (Fig.  4). 
This  pavilion  is  built  over  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream,  extending  the  full  width  of  the  canyon,  helping 
to  give  to  the  canyon  its  wild  and  wierd  reputation. 


6  The  Ascent 


The  stream  winds  its  way  in  its  headlong  race  through 
the  canyon  for  the  valley  below.  A  series  of  plank 
walks  and  flights  of  stairs  now  make  this  canyon  easy 
of  access  to  the  pedestrian. 

At  the  Rubio  Pavilion  is  the  foot  of  the  great  in¬ 
cline  cable  electric  road,  and  the  white  chariot  now 
painted  brown  awaits  us  (see  Fig.  3)  at  foot  of  incline; 
its  seats  are  arranged  in  tiers  so  that  all  are  seated 
horizontally,  so  that  the  very  steep  incline  offers  no 
inconvenience,  and  is  quite  unnoticed.  We  hear  the 
signal  for  starting  and  are  off,  slowly  at  first,  increas¬ 
ing  in  speed,  little  by  little,  until  six  miles  the  hour  is 
reached.  A  casual  examination  would  immediately 
convince  an  engineer  of  the  great  excess  of  strength  in 


.5  Making  a  Turn 
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7  From  Echo  Mountain  House 


the  machinery  did  he  not  read  in  the  guide  book  that 
the  large  steel  cable  alone  was  tested  to  a  strain  of  100 
tons.  The  bird's-eye  view  of  the  valley  and  plain 
below,  spread  out  like  a  map,  is  very  pleasing.  In  a 
seemingly  short  time  we  have  made  the  ascent  and 
change  to  the  trolley  line  of  the  Echo  Mountain  R.  R., 
that  makes  a  beautiful  run  of  five  miles  (Fig.  4),  hug¬ 
ging  close  to  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  a  ledge  cut 
into  the  mountain  slope  (Fig.  5)  just  wide  enough  for 
the  car  track,  though  sometimes  to  obtain  even  this 
width,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  viaduct,  at  others  a 
projection  bracketed  out  to  carry  the  track  (Fig.  6). 
The  view  is  very  lovely,  often  wild  and  wierd,  as  one 
looks  up  the  gorges  that  we  crossed  (Fig.  7).  At 
others  miles  of  the  valley  are  seen.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-mile  run  the  Alpine  Tavern  (Fig.  8)  is  reached, 
where  a  good  dinner  is  awaiting  us.  Ihe  water  is 
from  the  Crystal  Springs,  cool,  clear  and  bright,  so 
that  at  dinner  one  hears  on  all  sides:  "What  delicious 
water?”  In  front  of  the  tavern  there  is  a  water  pipe 
in  the  trunk  of  a  live  oak  tree,  with  a  faucet  through 
the  bark,  with  a  cup  and  chain  that  the  guests 
freely  used. 

After  dinner  time  enough  was  given  for  a  smoke  and 
a  stroll  around  the  top  of  Echo  Mount,  when  the  call 


8  Alpine  Terrace — End  of  Railway 


of  "All  aboard”  came  and  we  descended  gently  to  the 
Rubio  Pavilion,  where  we  were  all  arranged  over  the 
so-called  white  chariot  by  a  photographer,  who  took 
our  photos,  promising  that  we  should  have  a  copy  by 
mail  in  two  days  (Fig.  9).  Then  we  exchanged  to 
the  trolley  and  were  shortly  in  Pasadena,  all  feeling 
that  we  had  made  a  most  delightful  trip,  full  of  inter¬ 
est,  decidedly  the  finest  of  any  resort  about  Los 
Angeles  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

There  was  in  the  party  a  young,  but  already  cele¬ 
brated  nurse,  who  some  months  before  was  on  a  car 


9  Photograph  of  Party 


when  the  conductor  jammed  his  hand  most  painfully. 
The  nurse  immediately  volunteered  and  dressed  his 
hand,  using  for  bandages  her  own  handkerchief  and 
two  or  three  others  that  were  volunteered.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  this  very  conductor  was  the  conductor 
on  the  car  in  which  was  seated  this  identical  nurse, 
who  was  immediately  recognized  by  her  former 
patient,  who,  feeling  very  grateful  for  the  kind  services 
she  had  rendered  him,  expressed  himself  very  nicely 
and  politely  to  the  interest  of  the  few  within  hearing, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  tell  the  story,  which  he  did  in 
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a  most  complimentary  and  grateful  manner,  so  that 
one  young  lady  within  hearing  spoke  up  rather  loudly: 
“Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  a  nurse;  they  do  so  many  nice 
things,  for  which  they  receive  the  kindest  of  thanks 
and  soon  become  celebrated.” 

HARRIMAN  AND  BURNHAM  AID  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

In  reviewing  the  immediate  and  practical  response 
of  the  whole  nation  to  the  call  for  help  sent  out  from 
San  Francisco,  the  individual  action  of  two  indi¬ 
viduals,  one  an  architect  and  one  a  railroad  man, 
stands  out  preeminent. 

Mr.  Burnham  had  originally,  before  his  voyage  to 
Manilla,  gratuitously  contributed  suggestions  for  civic 
improvement  to  the  city,  which  involved  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  labor.  He  was  in  Europe  when  the  disaster 
occurred  and  within  a  week  after  his  return  from  a  three 
months’  absence  crossed  the  continent  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  advice  under  the  changed  conditions.  What 
this  additional  absence  of  two  weeks  meant  to  him  in 
view  of  his  enormous  business  interests  can  well  be 
imagined. 

While  this  philanthropic  work  of  Mr.  Burnham’s  will 
be  noted  in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  new  city  of  San 
Francisco  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  that  of  E.  H. 
Harriman,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  will  not  be  forgotten,  though  it  was  of  that 
practical  and  detailed  character  that  is  usually  lost 
sight  of  as  soon  as  the  need  for  benefit  conferred  and 
distress  alleviated  has  been  removed. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  calamity  reached  Mr. 
Harriman  at  his  office  in  New  York  City  than  he  hur¬ 
ried  West  in  a  special  train  and  telegraphed  ahead  a 
personal  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the  relief  com¬ 
mittee  and  instructions  to  his  subordinates  in  the  great 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head  to  move  without 
delay  and  without  charge  food  supplies  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  homeless. 
Besides  this  he  ordered  that  refugees  be  given  free 
transportation  over  all  the  Harriman  lines,  and  this 
magnanimous  act  enabled  hundreds  of  unfortunates 
to  leave  the  stricken  city,  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  cast  upon  the  then  badly  overtaxed  and  over¬ 
worked  Relief  Committees.  Mr.  Harriman  has  indeed 
done  a  service  to  San  Francisco  which,  no  matter  how 
great  his  personal  interests  may  have  been,  could 
hardly  be  excelled  by  any  individual  or  corporation. 
His  offer  to  produce  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  that  the 
people  may  borrow  at  small  interest  enough  money  to 
rebuild  their  burned  buildings,  was  still  another  ex¬ 
pression  of  good  will  and  generosity  that  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  the  type  of  American  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  doing,  and  no  better  example  of  this  could  be 


had  than  the  record  of  what  he  has  done  for  San 
Francisco  in  this  emergency,  in  which  a  lesser  man 
would  have  sought  to  selfishly  take  care  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  interests  before  turning  his  attention  to  the 
needs  of  a  stricken  people.  San  Francisco  may  not 
carve  a  monument  to  commemorate  his  work,  but  it 
will  be  strange  if  his  name  is  not  long  remembered 
throughout  the  land  for  his  prompt  and  effective 
philanthropy. 

THE  GEORGIAN  BAY  COUNTRY. 

Bv  ROBERT  CRAIK  McLEAN 

O  him  who  loves  solitude  from  man, 
and  the  close  companionship  of 
nature  in  her  most  attractive  aspects, 
the  Georgian  Bay,  or  that  part  of  it 
extending  along  its  eastern  shore  (a 
myriad-islanded  archipelago  reaching  with  its 
thirty  thousand  pine-covered  rocks  from  Killarney 
on  the  north  to  Penetanguishene  on  the  south), 
presents  an  inexhaustible  field  for  recreative 
industry.  And  to  him  who  has  not  voyaged 
among  these  islands,  the  most  picturesque  inland 
water  trip  of  this  western  continent  remains  to  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Rough  and  wild  and  lonesome  it  is,  for  as  yet 
the  tourist  has  not  left  a  trail  of  peeled  birch  trees, 
canned  goods  tins  and  burnt  islands  behind  him  to 
mark  his  visitation,  but  for  years  the  true  sportsman 
has  known  its  waters  and  forests  and  it  has  seemed  to 
him  good.  And  he  goes  again  and  again,  always  find¬ 
ing  in  its  wilderness  of  waters  and  islands  sport  for  his 
rod  and  gun  that  is  incomparable. 

It  is  true  his  boat  will  “pile  up”  on  a  hidden  shoal 
now  and  then,  or  he  will  miss  his  direction  by  a  point 
and  be  obliged  to  camp  on  some  island  all  night  while 
waiting  to  be  “found”  by  his  Indian  guide,  but 
these  and  other  like  incidents  but  add  a  spice  to  his 
holiday  pot-pourri.  Did  you  ever  catch  sixty  fish,  real 
black  bass  at  that,  in  sixty  minutes?  Well,  if  you  did 
and  did  not  throw  them  back  you  ought  to  be  in  the 
penitentiary;  but  it  can  be  done  there.  Do  you  know 
any  country  where  in  the  open  season  of  two  weeks 
for  deer  hunting  an  entire  party  of  hunters  are  more 
than  likely  to  shoot  their  allowance  of  two  deer  to  the 
gun  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  and  there  temi- 
nate  their  hunt?  This  is  the  common  experience  in 
the  deer  country  in  the  Muskoka  district,  east  of  the 
Georgian  Bay.  Partridge  are  almost  too  numerous 
and  tame  to  afford  keen  shooting,  as,  until  late  in  the 
fall,  they  decline  to  rise  until  almost  stepped  upon. 

But  it  is  a  land  of  perfect  and  complete  recreation. 
A  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  its  pine-laden 
winds  always  bring  refreshing  coolness  in  summer  and 
the  heated  rocks  keep  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  that 
of  an  Arizona  mesa.  There  are  rivers  there  with 
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rapids  to  shoot,  lakes  and  streams  where  trout  abound, 
and  dark  cedar  forests,  ridges  of  maple  and  of  birch, 
and  over  all  a  sky  of  blue  with  the  racing  clouds  and 
streamers  that  seem  to  proclaim  a  national  holiday 
for  the  senses  and  the  soul  to  rest  in  and  grow  young 
again. 

This  is  the  Georgian  Bay  country,  that  cannot  be 
described,  but,  like  the  Elysian  fields,  is  fair  beyond 
words  and  restful  beyond  speech. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEW  YORK  CHAPTER,  A.  X.  A 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects,  June  13th,  the  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  obtaining  the 
expression  from  the  architects  of  the  state  regarding 
the  proposed  legislation  in  favor  of  an  architects’  ex¬ 
amination  and  license  law,  made  the  following  report, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  was  received  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  chapter: 

June  11,  1906. 

The  committee  concerning  the  registering  of 
architects  respectfully  reports,  and  requests  the 
Chapter  to  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Chapter  that  in 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  architects  practicing  in 
the  state  of  New  York  as  to  the  propriety  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  state  law  for  the  registering  of  architects, 
it  would  be  wise  and  proper  for  this  chapter  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  other  chapters  in  the 
state;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Chapter  be 
instructed  to  request  each  of  the  other  Chapters 
in  the  state  of  New  York  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three,  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  a  similar 
committee  of  this  chapter,  these  several  com¬ 
mittees  to  constitute  a  general  committee  which 
shall  proceed  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  in  the  state  as  to  their  desire  regarding  a 
law  for  registering  architects,  and  to  report  their 
finding  to  the  several  chapters. 

Resolved,  That  no  expense  be  incurred  by  the 
committee  without  first  obtaining  consent  of  the 
chapters. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  sent 
with  the  letter  to  each  chapter. 

Wainright  Parish, 

J.  W.  Yost, 

D.  Everett  Waid, 

Committee. 

The  bill  was  proposed  too  late  for  action  by  the 
present  assembly  and  the  delay  till  next  sessicn  will 
be  used  in  thoroughly  agitating  the  question  among 
the  profession  at  large,  so  that  its  passage  or  rejection 
may  be  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  architects  in 
the  state. 


WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA,  ARCHITEC'IS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  architects  of  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  representatives  of  the  profession 
from  other  cities  held  May  25,  in  Manitoba  Hall, 
a  Manitoba  Architectural  association  was  organized. 

The  following  officers  were  elected,  to  hold  office 
temporarily  until  the  annual  meeting  in  November: 
President,  Frank  M.  Peters;  first  vice-president, 
J.  H.  G.  Russell;  second  vice-president,  C.  H.  Wheeler; 
secretary,  W.  P.  Over,  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Brisco. 
The  council  or  directorate  will  consist  of  the  following 
members:  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Brandon;  F.  Hooper,  J. 
Chisholm,  Jos.  Greenfield  and  J.  E.  Atchison. 

There  were  about  thirty-five  architects  present  at 
the  meeting  and  all  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
new  organization,  which  is  the  first  yet  made  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  but  the 
by-laws  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  council  and  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  next  meeting. 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB 

At  a  well  attended  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Architectural  Club,  which  held  its  twenty-first 
annual  election  May  7,  the  following  officers,  repre¬ 
senting  the  regular  ticket,  were  elected  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year:  Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  president;  H.  H.  Mahler 
and  Paul  V.  Hyland,  vice  presidents;  Joseph  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  secretary;  Charles  E.  Brush,  treasurer;  Edward 
J.  Poulsen  and  Vernon  S.  Watson,  members  of  the 
Executive  committee. 

WASHINGTON  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Architectural  Club  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  June  2,  and  after  a  spirited  con¬ 
test  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year: 
W.  D.  Windom,  president;  P.  C.  Adams,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  S.  McAllister,  secretary;  W.  W.  Youngs, 
treasurer;  L.  A.  Simon,  F.  B.  Wheaton  and  C.  L. 
Harding,  directors;  W.  B.  Olmsted  and  L.  J.  Weis- 
senborn,  auditors.  An  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
was  adopted. 

ST.  LOUIS  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB 

The  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club  held  its  last  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  of  the  season  in  the  club  rooms  in  the 
Dolph  building,  June  2. 

The  drawings  submitted  by  the  members  of  the 
Washington  University  architectural  class  for  the 
membership  prize  decorated  the  walls,  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits  were  discussed  by  the  club.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  club  will  be  the  judges  in  the 
contest. 

Chester  Price,  who  won  the  traveling  scholarship 
of  the  National  Architectural  League,  was  the  en¬ 
tertainer  of  the  evening.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
club  will  be  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October  next. 
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OBITUARY 

JAMES  ADAMS 

The  death  of  a  Canadian  architect,  James  Adams, 
is  announced  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  at  the  age  of  73 
years.  He  was,  for  over  forty  years,  an  architect 
for  the  government,  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  being 
under  his  charge,  the  chief  buildings  being  designed 
by  him.  He  came  from  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  was  a 
Mason,  Orangeman  and  a  Forester,  a  conservative  in 
politics  and  a  Presbyterian. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plate 
pages  in  this  number  to  photographs  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Post  Office  and  Court  House,  a  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  exhibit  of  the  latest  and  best  work  of  the 
supervising  architect’s  office  is  made.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  by  the  superintendent  in  charge, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  just  before  the  earthquake  dis¬ 
aster,  and  obtained  from  him  by  our  representative, 
Mr.  Parry.  That  the  building  stood  the  shock  and 
resisted  the  fire  in  every  particular,  except, perhaps,  a 
cracked  stone  or  two  over  entrances,  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  While  the  exterior  is  drawn  on 
the  severe  lines, with  small  openings  in  the  walls, that 
seem  common  to  government  structures,  it  was  found 
that  this  quality  was  a  “saving  clause”  when  the 
earthquake  came.  The  interior,  however,  takes  on  a 
more  rich  and  generous  aspect,  even  the  courtrooms 
being  attractive  rather  than  severe  in  richness  of  deco¬ 
rative  effect.  The  whole  building  shows  the  results 
of  placing  the  supervising  architect’s  office  under  or¬ 
dinary  civil-service  rules  where  merit  and  ability  is 
the  standard  for  place  rather  than  the  favoritism  of 
some  congressman,  as  was  too  generally  the  case  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  James  Knox  Taylor,  the  present 
supervising  architect  and  the  designer  of  this  building, 
and  his  predecessor,  William  Martin  Aiken. 

The  high  school  at  Long  Beach,  by  Henry  Starbuck, 
conventionalizes  the  Mission  style  in  a  charming  man¬ 
ner  and  gives  to  the  high  school  almost  a  modernized 
mission  effect  expressive  of  the  emancipation  of 
thought  from  the  old  and  vigorous  church-school  of 
the  Spaniard. 

The  lunettes  for  the  Iowa  State  Capitol,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  by  Kenyon  Cox,  four  of  which  were 
presented  in  the  April  number  and  the  remaining  four 
in  this,  represent  the  industries  and  arts  of  the  west. 
These  are  arranged  in  pairs  and  follow  a  natural  se¬ 
quence.  “Hunting”  and  “Herding”  is  followed  by 
“Agriculture”  and  “Manufactures”,  then  “Commerce” 
and  “Education”,  with  “Science”  and  “Art”  forming 
the  concluding  illustrations.  There  is  a  strength  and 
virility  as  well  as  a  breadth  of  drawing  in  these  figures 


that  is  wonderfully  expressive  of  the  forces  that  have 
contributed  to  the  up-building  of  the  greatest  civilza- 
tion  on  the  globe,  that  of  the  western  states  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  art,  its  crowning  feature,  could  not  have  a 
better  presentation  before  the  people  than  these 
lunettes  by  Kenyon  Cox. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  general  arrangement 
for  college  buildings  is  found  in  the  proposed  scheme 
for  the  Lake  Forest  College,  by  Frost  and  Granger. 
Lake  Forest  is  located  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Chicago  and  overlooks  Lake  Michigan  from  a  wooded, 
ravine-cut  plateau,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  There  are  no  high  pinnacles  in  the  design, 
as  the  forest  would  make  them  invisible,  so  that  the 
long,  low  and  pleasing  lines  of  the  buildings  are  most 
expressive  of  tranquility  and  strength.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  better  scheme  could  be  devised  for  the  purpose 
and  location,  as  the  drawings  show  a  study  of  these 
features  in  every  line. 

One  interior  of  the  residence  of  W.  S.  Bartlett,  of 
Los  Angeles,  designed  by  Chas.  F.  Whittlesey,  a  rear 
view  of  which  was  published  in  our  January  number, 
is  shown  in  this  number.  The  apparent  heaviness  of 
the  half-timber  work  is  saved  by  the  breadth  of  the 
room  and  the  harmonizing  scale  of  the  fireplace  and 
broad  mantel.  It  is  one  of  the  best  designs  yet  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  coast  in  that  most  adaptable  style  of 
which  Mr.  Whittlesey  is  a  past  master. 

The  Burrage  residence  at  Redlands  gave  to  Charles 
Brigham,  the  architect,  an  uncommon  problem  which 
is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out.  To  design  a  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  crest  of  a  rise  of  ground  that  is  treeless 
and  in  itself  unmarked  by  any  broken  or  distinctive 
feature,  and  do  it  in  a  harmonious  spirit  with  the 
surroundings,  indicates  a  high  order  of  sympathy  as 
well  as  perception,  that  this  design  shows  its  author 
to  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

The  two  photographs  from  strong  water  color 
sketches,  a  residence  by  Hunt  and  Eager,  and  a  church 
by  March  and  Russell,  are  shown  as  much  for  their 
excellence  of  rendering  as  for  the  designs  presented. 
While  they  are  executed  by  different  architects,  there 
is  a  similarity  in  handling  that  is  pleasing.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  showing  of  water-color  work,  the 
beautiful  sketch  for  a  hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  by  J.  F. 
Dunn,  of  San  Francisco,  must  interest  all  draftsmen 
who  love  detail  in  water  color  and  appreciate  distance 
and  architectural  effect  in  water-color  sketches. 

A  sketch  of  a  rural  post  office  by  Elmer  R.  B.  Chap¬ 
man,  of  Boston,  in  design  and  plan,  is  shown.  It  is 
brick  and  half  timber  in  construction  and  the  pencil 
rendering  in  the  design  shows  how  expressive  a  few 
lines  in  pencil  can  be  made,  and  that  the  pencil  or 
pen  drawing  is  often  more  charming  than  water  color, 
especially  in  reproduction. 
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1,500  SCHOOLS 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the 
temperature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  ex¬ 
cessive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

Johnson  Service  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping 
Machinery 

All  Sizesand  Styles 
for  Any  Duty 

Send  for  catalog 
R  446 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  and  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos 

Motor  Driven  Hoists  Back  Geared  Motors 

Motor  Driven  Pumps  Contractors,  Gasoline  Hoists 


SEND  TOR  CATALOG  NO.  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  York 


Standard”  Fixtures  for  Public  Use 


4  4**  Porcelain  En- 

c^iaitaard  ameled  Wash 
Sink  or  Adjustable  Iron  Frames, 
with  Roll  Rim  back,  Nickel-plated 
Waste  Plug-  and  Coupling,  Soap 
Cups,  Nickel=plated  Fuller  Adjust¬ 
able  Flange  Bibbs  and  Vented 
P-Trap.  All  nickeled  brass  fit¬ 
tings  used  in 

equipment  are  Standard" 
stamped 

The  adaptability  of  "Standard”  Fix¬ 
tures  for  hard  service  makes  them 
particularly  desirable  in  buildings  to 
which  the  public  have  access.  In 
Schools, Hospitals,  Factories  and  all 
Public  Institutions  '’.Standard’'  goods 
are  unrivaled  for  durability,  sanita¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  withstand  hard 
usage.  "Standard”  Fixtures  are 
simple  of  construction,  absolutely 
sanitary,  and  require  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  care  to  keep  clean. 


Write  for  our  catalogue  “  Modem  Sanitary  Appliances.''  It  should  be 
on  the  desk  uf  every  Architect,  Sanitary  Engineer  and  Master  I  lumber. 


Standard  Sanitary  Co.  Pittsburgh,  u.  s.  a. 
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CELADON  TILES 

• 

T 


]HIS  material  is  the  Highest  Grade  product  of  the  Roofing  Tile 
manufacturer’s  art.  Hitherto  price  has  prevented  the  use  of 
these  superior  tiles  on  any  but  the  costliest  buildings.  The 
manufacturers,  through  largely  increased  facilities  and  quad¬ 
rupled  capacity,  are  now  able  to  make  inviting  proposals.  Today  they 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing  Tiles  in  this  country.  They 
produce  all  the  classical  and  standard  shapes,  and  many  special  pat¬ 
terns.  Quality  is  strictly  maintained.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Their  Handbook,  just  from  the  press,  is  a  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  of  roofing  tiles — a  reference  book  for  the  practicing 
architect,  covering  every  essential  feature  concerning  the  specification 
and  application  of  this  material.  Sent  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
architectural  profession  on  application. 


CELADON  ROOFING  TILE  CO, 

CLEVELAND  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURG 


Drake  Mantel  &TiLE  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 


MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALERS 

CONTRACTORS 


% 


% 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECONDAVE.S. 
FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C  G-.W.RY. 


E.  W.  Kitfret 

OPTICIAN 

1  40  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 

0R  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

OPERA  GLASSES 

GET  YOUR 


FIRST  ! 

Quality  to  Suit  Quality  of  Catalogue — We  Make  Them  All  Kinds 
WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 


SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Geo.  A.  Zika  Co. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA - 

ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS  &  BUILDERS 


Examinations  and  reports;  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates. 

Agents  for  the  A.  E.  Shorthill  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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Billiard  Room  in  Frost  Bldg  ,  St.  Paul ,  J.  IV.  Stevens,  Architect. 


Reinforced  Concrete 

Has  proven  itself  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  construction 

r  TURNER  SYSTEM  OF  CONCRETE 
STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


Has  been  satisfactorily  used  for  Public  Buildings,  Stores,  Warehouses, 
Office  Buildings  and  Residences. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORM ATION  ADDRESS 

C.  A.  P.  TURNER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

816  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TWO  GOOD  THINGS 

FOR  BUILDERS 


Who  want  to  save  33  per  cent,  on  their 
fuel  bills,  and  have  a  cool  house  in  summer 
as  well  as  a  warm  one  in  winter,  are  our 

LITH  AND  LINOFELT 


Used  between  walls  and  floors  these  materials  will 
make  your  buildings  absolutely  impervious  to  cold, 
heat  and  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  they're 
antiseptic,  odorless  and  vermin  proof. 

As  quickly  and  easily  applied  as  Building  Paper.  Write  for  samples,  Etc, 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  IINION  FIRDF  TO  winona! 

304  Great  Northern  Bldg,  bit  lUI'l  riDl\Li  MINN. 


Not  Utilize  the  Waste  Heat  THIS IS 
for  the  Drying  of  the  Clothes?  the°useLofH™eBV 

Chicago  Combined  Dryer  and  Laundry  Stove 

ONE  fire  heats  water,  heats  Flat  Irons,  boils  clothes,  and  dries  the  clothes  by  what 
would  ordinarily  be  waste  heat.  Substantially  constructed  of  metal  through¬ 
out  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Made  in  all  sizes.  No  residence  or  other  in¬ 
stitution  is  complete  without  this  apparatus.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  We 

also  make  Dryers  heated  by  GAS,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER,  suitable  for  Residences, 
Flat  Buildings  and  Public  Institutions. 

Chicago  Clothes  Dryer  Works 


350=352  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


C.  HERBERT  SMITH,  Agt. 


Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

424  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 


CABOT’S  EEL-GRASS  “QUILT” 


Sound=proof,  Heat=Proof,  Decay=proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 

SAMUEle  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON  -  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  in¬ 
sulator  and  deadener.  An  in¬ 
destructible  cushion  of  dead-air 
spaces. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agts. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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Kno=Burn  Steel  Plastering  Lath 

IS  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Co. 

790  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

156  East  Third  St.  i  GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.  I  424  Boston  Block 

St.  Paul  |  Agents  I  Minneapolis 


The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


high  Grade  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta 


Enameled  Work 
a  Specialty 


CHICAGO 


Co  Save 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

Hcqutre 

Business,  Wealth, 
Influence 

Unsure 

Comfort,  Convenience, 
Protection 

Use  the  Local  and  Long  Distance 
Lines  of 

The 

Northwestern  Telephone 
Exchange  Co. 


Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell. 


Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAND  LIME  BRICK 

AND 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  also  in  economy  and  durability.  They  are  the  only  brick 
made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four-inch  wall  can  be  built.  They 
are  also  especially  adapted  for  sewerage  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

BRIDGE  AND  JAIL  WORK,  MACHINE 
WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Iron  Columns,  Steel  Beams,  Sidewalk  Lights, 
Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron 
Fences,  Iron  Stairs,  Gratings,  Lintels. 


113=115  Second 
Avenue  S.  E., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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“The  Davenport  Made  All  Brick  in  This  House.” 


“IT  MAKES  BRICK,  NOT  BATS” 


EVERY  BRICK 
JUST  LIKE 
THE  NEXT 


THIS  IS 
SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY  NEW 


THE 

DAVENPORT 
CEMENT  BRICK 
MACHINE 


BRICK  MADE 
UNDER  HEAVY 
PRESSURE 


BETTER 
LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  THIS 


TWO  MEN  CAN  MAKE  2000  BRICK  A  DAY  WITH  THIS  MACHINE. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  To-day,  to 

The  Gould  Construction  company 

715  LANE  BUILDING,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


ALDEN  KELJIK  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 


Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this  country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs  of  any  size 
and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian, Turkish,  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 


1000  Nicollet  Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Write  for  Further  Information 


LOGAN  MFG.  GO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGAN’S  STOVE 
PIPE  THIMBLES 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  the  flue.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper  around  flue. 
Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Prevents  creosote  from  run¬ 
ning  down  wall.  Makes  an  air-tight  joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the 
chimney  and  produces  a  perfect  draft.  These  with  other  valuable 
features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 

OTTUMWA,  -  IOWA. 


PATENTED  MABCh  20,  1900 


TURNBULL 


UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

1 —  This  window  can  be  washed  outside  and 
in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the  floor. 

2 —  It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and  water 
proof. 

3 —  There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner  stands 
on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4 —  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for  for  years. 

5 —  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel  and 
wood . 

6 —  It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

2  7  This  window  slides  up  and  down  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  window.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY 


Patent  Applied  For 


1358  Monadnock  Bldg. 


CHICAGO. 


New  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis 


Keasbey  &  Mattison 

CO.'S  85  PERCENT 
MAGNESIA 


Used  on  Boilers  and  for 
Fire-proofing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful  building. 

Are  your  boilers  cover¬ 
ed?  If  not,  why  not? 

See  us  for  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Goods. 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  S  6th  St.,  Minneapolis 

W.  H.  NORRIS,  Manager 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  When  Writing  Advertisers 
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Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone  'T::.:, wo  Germania  Bank  Bid?.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


KASOTA  STONE 


Agents 

Wanted  YYmilwaukee, 

Everywhere 

INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding—  Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 


HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 
Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

MILWAUKEE.  Wl  >. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE 

WORLD” 

Minneapolis  Office-:  Guaranty  Loan  Building. 

St.  Paul  Office:  Gilfillan  Block 

THE  IMPERIAL  SPIRAL  LATH 


The  Spiral  Twist  is  the  "TIE  THAT  BINDS” 


Needs  no  furring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains  it  everlastingly. 
Fits  perfectly  into  or  around  any 
depressions  or  projections;  never 
rusts;  is  the  height  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  or  call  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO.,  Te,ephoneA"a0"Tc iwo  1438  Monadnock  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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San  Francisco  Fire 

PROVED 

Richardson 
Doors 
Fire  Proof 

Interior  of  room  in  Haywood 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Fire 
entered  room  in  foreground 
through  the  window,  gutting  it. 
The  Richardson  Doors  prevent¬ 
ed  fire  from  spreading  to  con¬ 
necting  rooms. 

“Richardson  Doors  make 
each  room  a  separate  building.” 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR 
COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

In  R.e=Inforced  Concrete  Setting 


BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


0 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 

0 

Great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility. 


Ransome  System 


“Luxf  er  Blank 
Tile” 


a 

All  Steel  embedded  in 
Concrete. 

0 

Waterproof  and  free  from 
condensation. 

0 

Note  the  twisted  Tension 
Rods  shown  in  illustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  the  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

Home  Office: 

160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  346  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  627  Ryan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COflPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

BENT  PLATE  GLASS,  HEAVY  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS  AND  SKYLIGHTS,  ART  GLASS. 

Also  j  i  nn  a  new  product,  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and  im- 

Manufacturers  ^Al\I\AI\A  pervious  to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wainscoting 

A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON'S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


■OUR  TWENTY  WAREHOUSES.  WHERE  HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THESE  LINES  ARE  KEPT.  ARE:- 

MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON.  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT.  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 
BROOKLYN,  635-637  Fulton  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts 


DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 
CLEVELAND.  149-51-53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32-34  S.  Prvor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM.  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING 


Estimates-on  new  and  old  work  cheerfully 
given  when  desired. 


<£.  <£.  'JUjmte,  UI57 


141  fi  ifrmwput  Attcmtr 

MINNEAPOLIS 


W.  J.  DALY 

COM  PAN Y 

PLUMBING 

STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new  and  old  work. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

T ELEPHONE  245 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

Western  IX  r-  I  OTT  627-C  RYAN  BUILDING 

Agent  r\.  r.  L_  I  1  ST.  PAUL 

Eastern  Manufacturers 

Hartmann  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mt.Vernon,  N.Y. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  “H” 


GEO.  H.  LA  WES  &  COMPANY 


AGENTS  FOR 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt  Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters  Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint  Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions  Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 

Celadon  Coy’s  Roofing  and  Promenade  Tiles  Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs  Dehydratine  Damp  Proofing 

Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties  N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath  etc. 


We  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Corner 
Wall  Ties,  Mineral  Wool,  Mortar  Colors,  Brick  Bonds  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


’Phone: 

Residence  ’Phone,  T.  C.,  6036  Park 
’Phones,  T.  C.,  1027.  N.  W.,  M.  234 


T  C.,  60.  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 

ST.  PALL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT’S  ENOUGH 


N 


t 

I! 


II 


ADAMANT 

The  Perfection  of 

WALL  PLASTER 


Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Also 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Milwaukee,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


ONE- COAT  DULL  FINISHES, 
ENAMEL  and  INTERIOR  FINISHES 


WERE  USED  IN 

SCHWAB’S  FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR  HOME. 

1.  They  can  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  correct  effects. 

2.  They  are  absolutely  uniform,  are 
durable  and  economical. 

3.  They  are  used  in  thousands  of 
houses  in  America  and  always  satis¬ 
fy  the  owners. 

4.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house 
that  is  headquarters  for  wood  fur¬ 
nishings  in  the  United  States. 

We  make  everything  in  the  FILLER  and  STAIN 
LINE,  and  CAN  MAtCH  UP  TO  ANY  SAMPLE. 

We  will  mail  to  Architects  FREE,  Booklet  containing 
Real  Wood  Samples  of  Standard  and  New  Fillers  and  Stains. 
Write  for  it. 


DEPT.  AZ.  THE  AD-EL-lTE  PEOPLE 


They  were 
Select  e  d 
BECAUSE 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


PRODUCERS  OF 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  E,xpress 


QUARRIES, 
SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Office,  400=404  Oneida  Block 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


We  M 

IN . 

manufacture  Pressed  E 

}rick 

Light  Shades  :::  Cream  :::  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
:::::  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  lain  shade  or  detail)  ::::: 

Red  or  Buff  Common  Brick  :::  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pressed  Brick 

THE  ::::::::: 

Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 

Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Go. 

ROOFING  TILE 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE,  ENAMELED  AND  PRESSED 

Manufactured  by 

BRICK 

Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS,  also 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHICAGO 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 

„  ,  _  .  216  Lumber  Exchange 

Harold  Johnson,  Agent  Minneapolis 

HEBRON,  N.  D. 

Northwestern  Pressed  Brick  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  ENGELBRECHT,  Gen  Mgr. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  John  &  Barquist  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and 

Manufacturers  of 

Cornices  in  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 

Steel  Ceilings 

Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile  ::: 

T.' T  Phoneei7898  1  35=137  1  2th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

LET  US  ESTIMATE  FOR  YOU 

— 

J  Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  Advertisers. 

418  West  Eighth  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure 
Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  Office  and  Stair  Work. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


BUTCHE  R’S 

BOSTON  POLISH 


IS  THE  BEST  FINISH  MADE  FOR 

FLOORS 

INTERIOR  WOODWORK 
AND  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not 
soft  and  sticky  like  Beeswax.  Per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood. 
Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for 
Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House=Furnishings 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 


356  Atlantic|Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  No.  3  Reviver  is  a  superior  finish  for  kitchen  and  piazza  floors. 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 

Is  Our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 
The  Colored  Spot  is  Our  Trademark 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 


BOSTON 

MASS- 


THE  PITTSBURG 
STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND. 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond,  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  teeth,  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a 
band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practical,  economical,  efficient  Tie 
for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor,  making  the  strongest  wall. 
Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone,  Grant  2972. 

the  McDowell  mfg.  co.  54?,Slrotrpaet 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  <5  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone,  Crushed  Stone, 
Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  -  -  -  MINN. 


Use  \ 
Higgins’ ) 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives 
for  drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  your¬ 
self  from  ill  *smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and 
mucilages,  and  corrosive  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you. 


AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  <5  CO. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


IF  YOU  MAKE  GOLD  DOLLARS  and  sell  them  for  fifty  cents, 
the  only  way  to  introduce  your  product  or  to  keep  it  on  the 
market  is  to  tell  the  people  who  want  it  where  it  can  be  had, 
by  ADVERTISING  in  a  proper  medium.  THE  WESTERN 
ARCHITECT  REACHES  THE  ARCHITECT  EVERYWHERE 
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FOR... 

Hotels 
Hospitals 
Residences 
School  Buildings 


A  TELEPHONE  that  has  no  equal  for  efficiency  of  ser- 
/v  vice,  durability  and  small  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance.  Recommended  and  used  by  such  well 
known  houses  as: 


Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine=Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone=Ordean=Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 


Commercial 

Purposes 


A  •  /¥  ,  |  ANDRUS  BUILDING 

American  Metaphone  Co.  „,nneapoliS,m,nn 


BRICK  ::  BRICK  ::  BR.1CK 

THE  CR00KST0N  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Manufacture  5,000,000 

pressed  CREAM  and  WHITE  common 
BRICK,  ANNUALLY 


2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest. 

Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

By  SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop. 

Crookston,  Minn. 


Win  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr 

WM.  PENN  &.CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  STONE 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port,  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River 
Sandstone.  Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  Etc. 

Mill  and  Office,  Tower  Bay  Slip.  Send  in  your  plans  for  estimates. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


You  Can  Keep  the  House  Warm 
With  the  National  Boiler 

AND  DO  IT  CHEAPER,  TOO 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BOILER 

Beautiful  Designs 

Economy  of  Puel 

Easy  to  Manage 

Dust  Proof 

Intense  Heat 

Deep  Ash  Pit 

Will  Burn  Hard 
or  Soft  Coal 

Cannot  Leak 


Absolutely  Safe 

Perfect  Cold  Air 
Check 

Rapid  Circulation 

Gas  Tight 

Large  Heating 
Surface 

Perfect  Combus¬ 
tion 

Large  Fire  Pot 


Note  Large  Center  Column  and  Rocking  Orate 

National  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 


256  Third  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS 


SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

1 1  Gilfillan  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 


’C  NO-TAR  ROOFING 

^  FLINT  SURFACED 

Builders’  and  Roofers’  Papers  and  Supplies 


TRADE  MARK 

McClellan  paper  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

FARGO  LA  CROSSE 
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popular  Xtnes  of  travel 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
i  and  Omaha 


Chicago 

Great 


Western 

J|/*|LW4Y 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


J.P.  ELMBR  Genl.PassgrAgt. 
^  St. Paul  Minn. 


SOUTHERN  RY. '"'M 

f  1 1  flj 

Chicago  it  Florida  Special 

In  Service  Jan.  8,  1906 

Solid  Pullman  Train  from  Cincinnati 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit. 
Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Louisvill  j 
to  Jacksonville  &  St.  Augustine 
FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

Through  Cull  .nan  Service  frojt  CHICAGO. 
Solid  train  Cincinnati  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  St,  Augustine. 

£  Pullman  Sleeping  Car,  Day 
Coaches.  Observation  and 
I,  Dining  Car.  onj 

;  Double  Service  to  NewOrleans 
Vj.  Tlirnngh  Pnllman  Service 
*  between  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  ** 
v  Asheville,  Savannah,  Charleston  . 
N  Birmingham  and  Shreveport-  /T\ 
Write  for  Rates  and 

Booklet  S 

W.  C,  Rlnearson,  G.  P.  A.  f/ 
l\V\v  W.  A.  Garrett,  Gen’l  Mgr.  /. 
Cincinnati.  O. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR 


ti*.  / 


■ 


A  Fresh  Water  Sea  Voyage 


(1500  Miles  on  the  Great  Lakes) 
VIA  THE 


Northern  Navigation  Go’s  Splendid  Steamers 

Lakes  Superior  and  Huron — Georgian  Bay — 3000  Islands — Mackinac  and  Petoskey 
CHARMING  TOURS  AT  CHEAP  PRICES— SERVICE  FIRST  CLASS 


For  Information  and 
Literature  address 


C.  H.  NICHOLSON 


Traffic  Manager 
176  Front  St.,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO.  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  MONTREAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE  CHICAGO  TO 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


VALLEY  INN 

View'  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VE.STIBULE.  TRAINS 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


Illustrated  Literatim’,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race 
for  supremacy  among  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Chicago  trains.  First  place 
is  securely  held  by  The  Pioneer 
Limited,  second  place  by  the  Fast 
Mail.  Both  trains  are  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains 
via  this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


NLWYORK 

Central 

LINES 


- THE  GREAT - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Resorts,’’  which  is  No.  3  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  “Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a  map  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Bar  Harbor  in¬ 
clusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General 
Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York  Chicago 


7?  ST.  LOUIS 
^CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

I  >r» 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 

is  the  place  for  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  moderate  means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate, 
rich,  deep  soil,  is  well  irrigat¬ 
ed,  and  land  may  now  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  very  reasonable  fig¬ 
ures,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
treble  in  value. 

“  The  San  Joaquin  Valley,” 
a  book  of  112  pages  and  103 
fine  illustrations,  describes  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  its  climate, 
soil,  population,  churches, 
schools,  products,  markets, 
transportation  facilities  and 
cost  of  living. 


TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


Address  Dept.  C  36 ,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  431  California  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Southern  Pacific 
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“Wonderland” 

via  the 

• 

Gardiner  Gateway 

—limitless  in  recreation  opportunities;  offering  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America 
and  the  study  of  Nature's  most  wonderful  phenomena.  It  may  be  seen  as  a  side 
trip  en  route  to  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest  on  rates  one-third  lower  than  usual. 
Round  Trip 

_  SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago,  $75) 

from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  June  1 — Sept.  15,  to  North  Pacific  Coast 
:  Points.  Direct  connections  with  the  Orient  from  Puget  Sound  via  Great 

I  1  1  Northern  Steamship  Company’s  Ships  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota.”  “See 

1  J  America  First”  via  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Send  Six  Cents  to  A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A.  G.  F.  McNEILL,  City  Pass.  Agent,  j 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  “WONDERLAND,  1906.”  19  Nicollet  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ui 


Stop  off  atSpokane 

the  metropolis  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire,  where  fortune  beckons  to 
Farmer  and  Investor  and  offers  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunities  to 

Young  Men  and  Men  of  Energy 

Rich  Farming,  Mining,  Lumbering. 
Fertile  Lands  at  Low  Prices.  Glo¬ 
rious  Health-Giving  Climate.  Mild 
Summers  and  Cool  Nights.  Short 
Winters  and  Light  Snowfall.  Just 
the  place  for  the 

Man  Who  Wants  to  Get  Ahead 

Write  for  “Washington  Bulletin” 
and  Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter. 

C.  E.  STONE,  G.  P.  A., 

F.  I.  WHITNEY,  P.  T.  M., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


S.  S  Minnesota  sails  from  Seattle  for 
The  Orient,  July  25th. 


Tourist  Gars  Popular 


The  Idea  that  an  inferior  class  of  people  patronize 
the  tourist  sleepers  is  an  error.  On  many  trips 
only  the  hes*  class  of  travelers  are  found. 
They  are  merely  men  and  women  of  good 
sense  who  would  rather  travel 

TO  CALIFORNIA 

in  this  manner  and  save  a  snug  sum 
of  money  to  be  used  elsewhere.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  traveler  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

If  you  cross  the  continent  in  one  of  the 
tourist  sleepers  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC 

You  will  enjoy  your  trip  and  save 
considerable  money. 


Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


A., 


BEST  paveMvENTtFL00Rkv  LIGHTS 

Obtained 
by  the 
Installation 
of 

“BAR= 

LOCK” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construction 

“3”=Point 

Prisms 

and 

“Arch 

Plain” 

Lights 


STORE  OF  JACOB  REED’S  SONS  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects. 

"Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Pavement  and  Floor  Light  Construction 
with  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  and  "Arch  Plain”  Lights  were  used. 


Greatest 

Strength 

Durability 

Water 

Tight 

Rust=Proof 
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Specified 
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Architects 
and 
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For  further  particulars  or  name  of  representative  in  your  section,  address 


American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works  -  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue=  —  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Caution — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


St.  Paul  Foundry 
Company 

Structural  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

Work. 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post 
Office  and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  two  millions,  is  plastered  with 


Kallolite  Cement  Plaster 


The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 


Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS 


Not  connected  with  any 
trust  or  combine. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Twenty  years  learning  how  to  BEST  make 

Twin 

STEEL  STRUCTURES 

Munzel 

City  t 

No  guess  work — no  experimenting.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  submit  you  plans  and 

Producer 

Corliss 

estimates.  Our  designers  and  engineers  know  how. 

Gas  Engine 

Engines 

Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

and 

Producer 
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Marsh  &  Russell,  Architects 
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SKETCH  FOR  A  RURAL  POLICE  STATION 
Elmer  R.  B.  Chapman,  Architect  Boston,  Mass. 


WORK  ROOM  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington  D.  C. 
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Charles  F.  Whittlesey,  Architect 
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postmaster’s  PRIVATE  OFFICE,  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE,  SAN  FRA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington, 
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Henry  Starbuck,  Architect 
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THE  BURRAGE  RESIDENCE  AT  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA 
Chari.es  Brigham,  Architect 
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POST  OFFICE  AND  COURT  HOUSE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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James  Knox  Tayi.or,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D, 


CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS,  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Tayi.or,  Supervising  Architect.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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POST  OFFICE  AND  COURT  HOUSE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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James  Knox  Tayi.or,  Supervising  Architect.  Washington,  D. 


CIRCUIT  COURT  ROOM,  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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U.  S.  POST  OFFICE  AND  COURT  HOUSE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect.  Washington,  D.  C.;  J.  W.  Roberts,  Superintendent  of  Construction 
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DISTRICT  COURT,  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
JamelKnox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAIN  CORRIDOR  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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?WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  IN 

.  WATER  HEATERS  f 


Especially  when  it  ccsts  no  more  than  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  “make  believe”  heaters 


We  Challenge  Compe= 
tition  on  the  Six  Essen= 
tial  Requirements: 

Hot  water  wherever  you 
want  it! 

Hot  water  when  you  want  it! 
Hot  as  you  want  it! 

In  the  quantity  required! 

At  the  smallest  expense! 

Most  practical  for  all  places 
where  hot  water  is  re¬ 
quired! 

Can  also  be  heated  by 
range  or  furnace  coil.  City 
and  Country  Home  Equip¬ 
ment  in  Gas,  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  for  Fuel 

30  Rais,  of  hot  water,  2c  with  gas 
30  gals,  of  hot  water,  lc  with  gasoline 


PEERLESS  KITCHEN  BOILER 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

Loc'.mSmIj™  40  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Mutual  Contracts,  Meritorious 
Goods  and  Courteous  Treatment 

PRODUCES 

Expressions  of  Satisfaction 

Send  for  the  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the 

PHILLIPS  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

is  producing. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
architectural  specifications  and 
promise  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Great  Western  heater  Co. 

box  564  des  Moines,  Iowa  box  564 


CONCRETE 


“IDEAL”  MATERIAL 

IT  WITHSTANDS 


FIRE,  FLOOD  AND 

“IDEAL” 
Blocks  are 


STORM 


Well  Made 


IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

STATION  16. 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office:  No.  124  York  Street,  London,  Ont. 
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ITALIAN  GARDEN 

OF  MRS.  J.  D.  HOOPER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.  HUNT  AND  GREY,  ARCHITECTS. 

BUNGALOW 

OF  HENRY  SHULTHIS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.  JULIUS  W.  KRAUSE,  ARCHITECT.  ELEVATIONS,  PLANS, 
DETAILS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  SHOWN 

vSWISvS  COTTAGE 

RESIDENCE  OF  FRANK  E.  COVELL,  MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA  L  A.  LAMOREAUX,  ARCHITECT. 

CHARCOAL  SKETCHES  FOR  MURAL  DECORATIONS 

FOR  UNITED  STATES  MINT,  PHILADELPHIA  BY  W.  B.  VAN  INGEN,  NEW  YORK. 

SCOTTISH  RITE  CATHEDRAL 

AT  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI.  E.  J.  ECKEL,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

FOR  DR.  PINKNEY  FRENCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  (SKETCH  AND  PLAN.)  J.  B.  LEGG,  ARCHITECT. 

STORE  AND  APARTMENT  BUILDING 

AT  LOS  ANGELES.  (PHOTOGRAPH  AND  PLAN.)  A.  F.  ROSENHEIM,  ARCHITECT. 

RESIDENCE 

FOR  H.  R.  ANGELO,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  BROOKS  Sc  FERGUSON,  ARCHITECTS. 

OFFICE  BUILDING 

REMODELLED  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI.  EAMES  Sc  YOUNG,  ARCHITECTS. 

OFFICE  BUILDING 

SKETCH  OF  OFFICE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  NUMBER  ONE  WALL  STREET  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK. 
BARNETT,  HAYNES  &  BARNETT,  ARCHITECTS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
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ROBERT  CRAIK  McLEAN,  Editor. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  JUNE 

The  building  operations  of  the  country  continue  of  great 
volume,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  are  increasing  over  the  showing 
made  in  1905,  which  was  a  red-letter  year  in  the  domain  of 
construction.  From  the  tabulated  reports  received  by  the 
American  Contractor,  Chicago,  the  gain  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year  is  quite  general  and  pronounced,  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  leading  cities  showing  a  loss.  One  of 
the  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  features  of  these  reports 
is  the  widespread  gains,  which  extend  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  thus  demonstrating  the  general  prosperity  that  at¬ 
tends  building  operations.  The  percentage  of  gain  in  leading 
cities,  as  compared  with  June,  1905,  are:  Atlanta,  146; 
Baltimore,  23;  Bridgeport.  65;  Buffalo,  14;  Cincinnati,  33; 
Dallas,  43;  Denver,  63;  Detroit,  4;  Duluth,  198;  Evansville, 
175;  Grand  Rapids,  62;  Kansas  City,  41;  Louisville,  85;  Los 
Angeles,  55;  Milwaukee,  18;  Minneapolis,  19;  Memphis,  55; 
Nashville,  20;  New  Orleans,  21;  Omaha,  33;  St.  Louis,  85; 
Syracuse,  72;  Topeka,  5;  Toledo,  100;  Tacoma,  119.  The 
showing  made  in  St.  Louis  is  remarkable,  the  permits  issued 
during  the  month  amounting  to  over  three  million  dollars, 
while  those  in  Los  Angeles  aggregated  $2,371,620.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  in  a  few  of  the  leading  cities  is  expressed  in  the 
following  figures:  Chicago,  15;  Des  Moines,  11;  Harrisburg, 
13.  Philadelphia,  23;  St.  Paul,  39;  Salt  Lake  City,  23;  Wash¬ 
ington,  17.  These  losses  are  trifling  when  contrasted  with 
the  great  gains  reported  from  other  cities. 


HERBERT  M.  CARPENTER. 


DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER. 

Herbert  M.  Carpenter  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in 
Minneapolis  on  June  18.  His  death  was  due  to  failure  of  the 
heart. 

Herbert  M.  Carpenter  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1828.  There  he  learned  the  jewelry  manufacturing  business 
and  in  1852  married  Kate  Ladd  of  that  civ. 

In  1854  he  moved  to  St.  Anthony,  now  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Minneapolis.  For  two  years  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  clerk  in 
the  general  store  of  Tufts,  Reynolds  &  Whittemore.  In  1858, 
with  George  and  Thomas  Andrews,  as  Carpenter,  Andrews  & 
Co.,  he  established  a  general  store.  In  1859  this  was  burned, 
destroying  all  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  capital.  Declining  all  offers 
of  assistance  and  compromise,  Mr.  Carpenter  determined  to 
earn  and  pay  every  dollar  of  his  liabilities.  It  took  years, 
but  he  finally  paid  every  debt,  principal  and  interest. 

In  1860  he  embarked  alone  in  the  general  merchandise  busi¬ 
ness,  was  successful,  bought  an  interest  in  a  paper-mill,  an 
old  wooden  building  at  the  falls,  with  Charles  Secombe  and 
E.  W.  Cutter.  While  in  the  paper  business  in  Minneapolis 
Mr.  Carpenter  became  interested  in  the  Atlas  Paper  Co.  of 
Appleton,  Wis. 

A  fondness  for  the  occupation  of  his  youth  led  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  to  establish  the  Minneapolis  Jewelry  Manufacturing 
Co.,  to  manufacture  and  sell  jewelry. 

Mr.  Carpenter’s  business  had  always  been  successful,  but 
finding  the  jewelry  business  growing  rapidly  he  disposed  of 
his  paper  interests.  Latterly  he  has  been  occupied  with  the 
jewelry  business  and  the  warehouse  business  of  the  Union 
Railway  Storage  Co.,  which  he  owned,  and  in  the  handling  of 
cement,  lime,  etc.,  has  become  known  to  the  building  trade 
of  the  Twin  Cities  and  throughout  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  heavy  owner  of  real  estate.  Among 
his  holdings  are  the  Nicollet  ball-park  property.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  St.  Anthony  National  bank,  organized 
about  1870,  and  for  twenty-two  years  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Security  bank. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  an  unmarried  son,  Henry.  Two  sons, 
Frank  and  Edwin,  are  dead.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  still  in  active 
business  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Minneapolis  clubs,  and  director  in  the  Security  Bank 
of  Minnesota.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer. 
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Death 

of 

Stanford 

White 


When  a  brilliant  star  falls  from  the 
firmament,  the  loss  is  felt  by  all  the 
lesser  lights  until  some  other  of  equal 
brilliancy  takes  its  place.  In  the 
architectural  profession  the  loss  of  Stanford  White 
will  long  be  felt,  because  he,  in  his  exquisite  concep¬ 
tion  of  true  proportion  and  harmony  of  form  and 
color,  has  left  works  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
future,  no  matter  how  great  the  advancement  and 
excellence  in  design  that  may  succeed  his  brilliant 
conceptions.  Like  genius  that  “creation's  dawn 
gave  to  the  world",  he  belonged  to  no  time,  nor  was 
he  confined  to  set  conventions;  therefore  does 
society,  which  does  not  understand,  condemn 
things  that  pertained  to  his  social  life.  But,  as  a 
creator  of  great  thoughts  in  permanent  materials,  so 
that  his  works  live  after  him,  he  was  of  our  best, 
and  in  those  works  he  will  be  remembered.  His  was 
a  creative  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  as  the  work 
of  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged  was  individualized, 
we  know  that  which  he  created.  Besides  such  struc¬ 
tures  as  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  which  his  life 
ended  so  suddenly  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  Fish 
and  Tiffany  houses  and  many  of  the  palatial  country 
houses  of  the  east,  his  strong  feeling  for  correct  form 
is  found,  and  emphasized  in  the  monument  pedestals 
designed  by  him,  such  as  that  of  Lincoln  in  Chicago, 
Adams  at  Washington,  Farragut  at  New  York,  and 
the  many  others  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
born  in  1853,  the  son  of  Richard  Grant  White,  the 
well-known  essayist.  He  began  his  architectural 
career  in  the  office  of  Gambrill  &  Richardson,  and 
after  a  few  years  spent  in  travel  in  Europe,  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  succeeded  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bigelow  as  the  third  partner  in  the  firm  of 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  that  noted  firm's 
activities.  Like  John  Root,  his  preparatory  training 
as  a  draftsman  was  short,  for  these  men  were  born 
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artists  and  the  development  came  with  their  growth 
rather  than  their  training.  Another  name  is  added 
to  the  list  of  America’s  great  architects,  and  to  those 
of  Thornton,  Richardson,  Root  and  Atwood,  that  of 
Stanford  White  is  added  on  the  milestones  that  mark 
the  road  of  our  architectural  progress. 


Architects  in  the  state  of  New  York 
Anandauien!ie°n  are*  in  a  systematic  and  practical 

Bill  for  manner,  seeking  to  obtain  the  real 
New  YorK 

sentiment  of  the  profession  in  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  an  examination 
and  license  law  for  architects.  With  this  in  view 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  prepared  a  draft  of  a  bill  and  having 
amended  and  adopted  it,  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  upon  the  matter.  This  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  chapter,  requests  other  chapters  in  the  state 
to  appoint  committees,  and  these  as  a  general  com¬ 
mittee  proceed  to  ascertain  the  opinion  at  large, 
so  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a 
bill  may  be  presented  with  the  full  endorsement  of 
the  profession.  It  is  assumed  that  the  endorsement 
of  the  bill  and  its  passage  by  the  legislature  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  as  the  sentiment  has  long  been  in 
favor  of  such  a  measure.  Some  twelve  years  ago  a  simi¬ 
lar  bill  was  presented,  largely  by  the  Western  New 
York  chapter,  and  actively  pushed  by  a  committee 
headed  by  W.  W.  Carlin,  which  was  twice  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  both  houses  and  was  once  vetoed 
by  the  governor,  and  on  the  second  passage  lapsed 
without  his  signature.  The  general  sentiment  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure,  we  think,  has  not  changed,  and 
the  practical  working  of  a  license  law  in  other  states 
adds  to  the  desirability  of  its  passage  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  bill  is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue. 


The  examination  and  license  bill, 
Pr°Necessity  fornd  formulated  by  the  committee  of  the 

New  York  New  York  chapter  and  discussed  and 
License  Law 

approved  by  its  members,  is  drawn 
upon  lines  similar  to  those  existing  in  similar  bills 
in  operation  in  other  states  and  augmented  by  the 
experience  of  the  boards  of  examiners.  It,  like  its 
predecessors,  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the 


way  of  regulation  and  restriction,  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  as  strong  a  bill  as  could  be  passed  without 
meeting  with  obstacles  in  the  line  of  class  legis¬ 
lation  and  amendments  that  would,  if  inserted, 
largely  destroy  the  vital  principle  it  is  desired  to 
establish  by  such  regulation.  In  Article  13  this 
point  is  clearly  apparent,  but  it  is  our  opinion  and 
that  of  those  most  versed  in  the  obstacles  met  with  in 
the  passage  of  such  bills  in  the  past,  that  the  largest 
possible  latitude  must  be  left  and  the  greatest  elastic¬ 
ity  shown  in  order  that  some  sort  of  regulation  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  like  a  great  many  other  measures, 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  than  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  presenting  it;  but  the  public  is  not 
always  wise  and  is  always  jealous  of  restriction,  so 
that  the  architects  of  the  state  of  New  York  will  do 
the  state  some  service  by  endorsing  the  bill  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  representatives  in  the  legislature  conversant 
not  only  with  its  provisions  but  with  its  prime  object, 
that  is,  the  safety  of  the  people  and  their  protection 
against  jerry  builders  and  incompetent  construction 
as  well  as  promoting  artistic  and  coherent  design. 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  inclina¬ 
tion  or  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  to  mis¬ 
understand  the  object  of  architect¬ 
ural  associations,  and  in  speaking  of  such  confound 
them  with  trade  unions.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  established  a  schedule  of 
charges  which  is  deemed  “usual  and  proper”,  but 
it  has  nothing  in  itself  that  is  arbitrary.  When  archi¬ 
tects  go  into  the  open  market  and  bid  against  each 
other  for  less  or  more  than  the  minimum  charge,  it  is 
considered  unprofessional  and  therefore  violates  an 
association  rule;  but  in  this  way  only  does  the  non- 
observance  of  the  schedule  of  charges  affect  members. 
Architects  of  standing  do  not  bid,  but  are  retained 
because  of  their  supposed  skill  in  the  line  of  work 
sought  for,  are  in  effect  the  agents  of  the  owner,  and  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  from  him  only.  They  compete  only 
upon  the  strength  of  their  designs,  and  the  charge  is 
practically  the  same  with  all  architects.  All  deviations 
from  this  general  line  are  more  or  less  unprofessional, 
whether  an  architect  belongs  to  an  association  or  not. 


The  Architect’s 
Relation 
to  His 
Association 
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SAN  FRANCISCO* 

BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  ARCHITECT 

story  of  San  Francisco’s  appall- 
1  disaster  has  been  told  and  retold 
>st  graphically  in  the  daily  press 
d  periodicals,  the  suffering  of  the 
aple,  the  heroism  of  a  few  fire¬ 
fighters,  the  wise  military  rule — all  those  details 
have  been  given  us  artistically  and  impressively 
— though  no  man  can  fully  appreciate  the  extent, 
the  thoroughness  of  the  destruction,  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  everything,  effected  by  that  disaster, 
who  has  not  visited  and  spent  many  days  in  the 
stricken  city.  Building  experts  and  fugelmen  for 
various  systems  of  construction  have  rushed  into 
print  with  glowing  accounts  of  how  their  particular 
material  “saved”  the  little  that  was  left  of  the  once 
proud  city,  their  “reports”  differing  but  little  from 
the  first  excited  dispatches  in  the  daily  press  that 
stated  that  thousands  of  people  had  been  killed  and 
that  the  big  ’  ’fireproof”  buildings  were  either  toppled 
over  or  melted  down  like  wax. 

It  behooves  us,  now  that  the  first  horror,  the  ex¬ 
citement,  is  over,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  damage  done,  to  dispassionately  examine  into 
the  behavior  of  the  different  materials  and  modes  of 
construction  and  learn  something  from  the  very  force¬ 
ful  lessons  such  a  conflagration  must  necessarily 
give  us. 

In  such  a  study,  to  be  thorough,  it  behooves  us  to 
go  back  a  little  while  and  see  how  San  Francisco  was 
built. 

She  was  subject  to  earthquake  shocks — very  subject 
to  them — and  had  every  reason  to  expect  one  or  many 
of  far  greater  severity  than  the  average.  These  little 
trembles  had  for  effect  that  brick  work  set  in  poor 
mortar  and  improperly  tied  and  bonded,  little  4-foot 
chimneys  and  veneering  and  such,  was  frequently 
thrown  down,  so  that  people  got  into  the  notion  that 
wood  was  the  only  quake-proof  material  to  use  in 
building.  And  so  they  used  it  until  the  city  became 
a  veritable  lumber  yard,  and  a  new  danger  was  in¬ 
troduced,  the  fire  hazard.  Finally,  the  building  laws 
that  always  have  been  and  are  now  a  hodge-podge, 
compelled  people  within  a  very  limited  district  to  use 
brick  or  stone  enclosing  walls,  though  the  framing, 
the  internals,  of  far  too  high  buildings  could  still  be 
of  wood.  The  insurance  companies,  innocently  or 
foolishly,  aided  and  abetted  the  growth  of  this  fire 
hazard  by  writing  insurance  at  an  exceedingly  low 
rate  on  San  Francisco,  because  of  that  city’s  especially 
fine  Fire  Department!  Less  than  twenty  years  ago 

(*  Notes.  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  San 
rrancisco  disaster,  made  as  Executive  Officer  for  the  International 
bociety  Building  Commissioners,  the  United  States  Government,  the 
technical  press,  etc.,  etc.) 


the  first  very  tall  building  was  built,  using  a  steel 
frame.  People  generally  and  the  building  authorities 
tried  to  discourage  this  mode  of  construction,  because 
of  its  great  danger  in  case  of  earthquake — they  ex¬ 
pected  the  tall  steel  frame  to  topple  over  at  the  first 
shake.  There  was  so  much  fuss  made  over  the  matter 
that  the  architects  and  engineers  have  done  really 
very  fine  work  in  those  steel  frames;  they  are  braced 
and  trussed  and  tied  so  that,  though  there  was  vibra¬ 
tion  and  some  action  in  the  great  quake,  not  one  of 
them  was  materially  affected,  and  what  people  had 
deemed  the  greatest  risk  was  virtually  the  only  thing 
that  went  through  the  experience  more  or  less  intact. 
In  those  big  buildings,  however,  the  foundation  and 
the  steel  framing  were  generally  the  only  two  things 


The  only  thing  that  went  through  the  experience 
more  or  less  intact  was  the  steel  building 


in  which  extra  precautions  were  taken.  The  stone 
work,  the  brick  work,  the  fire-proofing,  everything 
else  about  them,  was  no  better  done  or  more  firmly 
tied,  and, in  fact,  not  nearly  as  well  so  as  is  common  in 
the  East,  where  quake  is  a  very  remote  contingency. 
Nor  was  anything  done,  any  extra  precautions  taken, 
in  those  big  buildings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  in  their  contents,  their  finish, 
floors,  etc.,  to  the  complete  destruction  of  everything 
damageable  by  fire  and  even  great  injury  to  really 
fireproof  details.  They  were  “fireproof”,  those 
buildings,  only  in  that  the  steel  work  was  more  or  less 
protected  by  tile  or  concrete  and  the  floors  themselves 
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and  the  partitions  were  either  tile,  concrete  or  some 
patent  plaster.  That  one  detail  constituted  a  fire¬ 
proof  building  and  was  expected  by  some  mysterious 
or  occult  agencies  to  impart  immunity  to  however 
burnable  materials  that  were  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  And  none  of  that  fireproofing,  even,  was 
done  in  accordance  with  our  very  best  Eastern  stand¬ 
ards  of  construction. 

Such  was  the  city  and  its  state  of  unpreparedness 
when  quake  and  fire,  and  dynamite  in  unskilled  hands, 
sought  to  effect  its  utter  and  complete  ruin.  The 
surprise  is  not  that  the  fire  was  so  great  but  that  it 
stopped  where  it  did  and  was  as  lenient  with  the  big 
buildings  as  it  proved  to  be.  It  was  an  all-searching 
fire,  long  continued,  insistent,  meeting  comparatively 


The  steel  frame  and  the  foundation  were  well 
done  in  the  big  building 


little  opposition  and  thorough  in  its  work,  though  it 
was  not  at  any  time  as  fierce  a  flame  or  developing  as 
high  temperatures  as  the  Baltimore  fire,  that  was 
accompanied  with  a  hurricane  wind. 

To  this  absence  of  high  temperatures  in  the  big 
buildings  is  largely  due  the  fact  that  there  was  as 
little  damage  effected  as  we  have  to  note,  rather  than 
to  any  special  care  and  prevision  in  their  construction. 
Then,  too,  as  in  Baltimore,  the  fire  was  freaky.  It 
would  lap  around  and  linger  about  one  corner  of  a 
building  and  perhaps  lightly  pass  over  the  others, 
where  as  great  damage  could  have  been  effected; 
indeed,  what  little  breeze  there  was  accompanying  the 


fire  and  the  currents  created  by  it  were  so  erratic  that 
here  and  there  even  a  wooden  building  is  but  partially 
consumed  or  perhaps  but  little  affected,  while  tele¬ 
graph  poles  still  stand  and  occasionally  a  wood  or 
cloth  sign  still  remains  intact,  while  all  about  it  is 
utterly  destroyed  or  damaged  beyond  salvation. 

In  nearly  twelve  square  miles  of  territory,  seven 
hundred  blocks,  there  are  perhaps  fifty  buildings 
standing,  in  more  or  less  damaged  condition.  The 
Appraisers’  warehouse  and  the  Mint  were  old-time 
structures,  mostly  iron  and  brick,  and  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  employees,  who  re¬ 
mained  ‘  ’steadfast  at  their  posts”  and  used  wet 
blankets,  gunny  sacks — anything  at  hand — to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  blazes  caused  by  falling  embers  or  flames 
lapping  through  broken  windows;  similarly,  man¬ 
power  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  Postoffice,  though 
that  was  of  the  newer  and  probably  the  best  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  big  steel  frame  buildings 
had  all  the  damage  done  to  them  that  could  possibly 
be  done,  while  some  remained  more  intact  than  others 
by  reason  of  a  little  more  care  in  construction  or  by 
accidents  of  fire;  but  the  wooden  buildings,  save  in 
perhaps  two  or  three  instances  of  marvelous  and  mys¬ 
terious  escape,  left  little  to  tell  the  tale.  A  chimney 
here  and  there  or  perhaps  a  front  or  a  party  wall  and 
a  few  iron  beams,  twisted  into  corkscrew  shape,  and 
a  mass  of  debris  encumbering  the  street,  are  all  that 
mark  the  site  of  some  of  the  costliest  and  nearly 
all  the  “ordinary”  buildings  of  the  proudest  city 
of  our  country. 

To  the  building  expert,  the  one  who  knows  the  real 
significance  of  the  term  “fireproof  construction”, 
there  was  much  to  observe,  lessons  illustrated  and 
that  sort  of  thing  in  San  Francisco;  but  nothing  new 
was  developed  nor  anything  brought  forth  that  would 
tend  to  change  one’s  ideas  of  how  things  ought  to  be, 
though  to  the  many  architects  who  look  upon  the 
matter  of  fireproof  construction  as  something  un¬ 
attainable,  mysterious,  occult,  the  lesson  of  that 
awful  fire  ought  to  be  particularly  impressive,  a  reve¬ 
lation,  an  indice  of  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
ought  not,  far  more  potent  than  has  been  all  of  our 
preaching  in  these  many  years. 

The  steel  frame  and  the  foundation  were  well  done 
in  the  big  building;  but  high  eulogium  cannot  be  given 
to  any  other  detail.  The  curtain  walls,  supported 
from  story  to  story,  were  hardly  ever  properly  and 
completely  bonded  and  seldom  tied  at  all  adequately 
to  the  steel  frame.  The  result  was  that  the  quake 
cracked  many  of  those  walls  and  shook  some  out  of 
place;  granite  and  stone  and  marble  were  used  all  too 
frequently  externally,  and  wherever  fire  struck  them, 
spalling  and  irreparable  damage  ensued.  Brickwork 
was  seldom  damaged  as  far  as  the  brick  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  lack  of  bond  and  tying  and  the  use  of  lime 
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mortar  demonstrated  that  such  was  not  the  best 
practice,  though  the  damage  to  the  brickwork  of  the 
tall  buildings  was  remarkably  slight,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered;  terra-cotta,  where  well  made,  of  equal  thick¬ 
ness  throughout  all  exposed  parts,  and  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  web  and  stoutly  tied  in  place,  showed  itself 
by  a  long  distance  vastly  superior  to  all  else  for  exter¬ 
nal  decorative  features.  Where  earthquakes  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  it  seemed  like  folly  to  lay  a  two-inch  tile  protec¬ 
tion  around  an  important  steel  column,  merely  clip¬ 
ping  with  galvanized  iron  at  the  corners  and  making 
these  tiles  part  and  parcel  of  the  partition  and  set  up 
often  in  lime  mortar. 

( Concluded  next  month ) 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

( Concluded ) 

BY  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESLY,  ARCHITECT 

UHOSE  beams  nearest  the  mixer  are 
usually  filled  first.  This  is  to  avoid 
getting  dirt  into  the  beam  boxes,  by 
constantly  wheeling  over  them,  for 
when  the  steel  has  been  placed  in  the 
boxes  it  is  difficult  to  clear  the  bottom  of  dirt  which 
may  drop  into  them.  The  method  also  permits  the 
steel  gang  to  work  ahead  of  the  concrete  gang  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  each  other. 

It  also  admits  of  the  floor  steel  being  left  out  until 
the  beams  are  all  in  place.  The  forms  should  be 
rigid  and  well  braced  for  this  method  of  working,  to 
prevent  excessive  vibration  in  the  concrete  after  it  is 
in  place  and  partly  set,  by  wheeling  the  concrete  bar- 
rows  over  it. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  among  concrete  con¬ 
structors  to  use  forms  built  of  material  too  thin  and 
put  together  in  a  flimsy  manner.  Good  stiff  forms 
not  only  make  better  work,  but  are  not  more  expen¬ 
sive,  because  they  require  less  bracing  to  make  them 
rigid. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  rein¬ 
forcing  construction  and  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  mild,  medium  and  high-carbon 
steel  would  require  many  pages  to  develop,  and  may 
be  had  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  pushing  their 
investigations  of  the  subject,  in  the  works  of  Marsh, 
Buel  &  Hill,  Taylor  &  Thompson,  Considere,  Chris¬ 
toph  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  A  few  general 
remarks  here  will,  therefore,  be  given  only  as  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  the  subject. 

High-carbon  steel  should  be  used  only  by  those  who 
have  the  knowledge  and  discretion  to  apply  it  judi¬ 
ciously.  Its  economy  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  judging  by  the  difference  in  ultimate  strength 
compared  with  mild  steel.  The  base  price  of  high- 
carbon  steel  is  not  much  greater  than  mild  or 
medium  steel,  but  the  price  advances  as  the  sizes 
reduce,  and,  in  ordinary  working,  values  for  high-car¬ 
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bon  steel  will  give  such  small  sizes  that  the  net  price 
would  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  medium  steel 
to  do  the  same  work.  Medium  steel  gives  good  values 
for  working  strength,  and  is  not  too  brittle  for  bending 
and  twisting  cold,  and  is  not  liable  to  break  under  a 
severe  shock. 

While  the  majority  of  the  work  in  Europe  has  been 
built  with  plain,  round  steel,  and  with  satisfactory 
results,  there  are  reasons  why  a  twisted  square 
bar  is  better  for  many  purposes.  Twisting  the  steel 
unquestionably  increases  its  working  strength,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  continuous  mechanical  bond,  and  the  twist¬ 
ing  process  throws  off  the  scale  from  the  surface, 
which  allows  more  perfect  adhesion  of  the  cement  to 
the  steel.  It  also  furnishes  a  test  of  the  homogeneity 
of  the  steel.  Many  patented  bars  are  on  the  market, 
several  of  which  are  good,  but  none  of  them  offer  any 
advantage  over  the  twisted  bar,  on  which  there  is  no 
royalty. 

Generally  speaking,  a  number  of  small  rods  are 
better  in  a  girder  than  a  few  large  ones,  and  plenty  of 
stirrups  of  small  section  are  very  desirable,  not  only 
to  provide  for  shear  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  but  to  tie 
it  securely  to  the  floor  slab,  forming  an  effective  T 
beam. 

To  Ransome  is  due  the  credit  for  the  introduction 
of  the  twisted  square  bar,  and  to  Hennebique,  the 
introduction  of  the  U  bar  or  stirrup.  These  are  the 
most  important  features  introduced  since  the  system 
was  first  brought  into  use. 

The  wide  range  of  difference  in  results  obtained  by 
those  who  have  experimented  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  has 
probably  influenced  conservative  engineers  more  than 
actual  failures  of  executed  work,  and  has  made  them 
reluctant  to  use  it  until  it  has  been  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished. 

New  formulas  for  the  strength  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  beams  are  frequently  presented  to  readers  of 
the  leading  engineering  journals,  which  usually  bring 
forth  in  the  next  issue  a  hot  criticism  with  an  offer  of 
some  other,  considered  better.  It  might  be  unwise 
for  a  mere  architect  to  attempt  to  discuss  formulas  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  engineers,  and  I  will  leave  that 
part  of  the  question  to  be  settled  among  yourselves, 
being  content  to  use  that  which  well-known  represen¬ 
tatives  of  your  profession  have  offered,  as  represent¬ 
ing  conservative  practice,  until  such  time  as  exhaust¬ 
ive  experiments  shall  establish  more  accurate  data. 
The  most  generally  accepted  formulas  are  those  offered 
by  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,  A.  L.  Johnson,  C.  E.,  and  Edwin 
Thatcher.  These  formulas,  though  based  on  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  theory,  differ  in  treatment.  But  when 
the  proper  substitutions  are  made  for  the  physical 
properties  of  the  concrete  and  metal,  they  reduce  to 
practically  the  same  form,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
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for  a  wooden  beam.  The  only  difference  being  that 
for  wood  the  constant  represents  but  one  variable, 
the  fibre  stress  in  the  wood;  while  in  the  reinforced 
concrete  beam,  the  constant  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  cement  used,  the  proportion  of  aggregate  to  matrix, 
the  method  of  working,  the  age  of  the  concrete  and 
the  character,  position  and  amount  of  metal  in  the 
reinforcing  members.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
fix  a  constant,  or  several  of  them,  to  fit  all  cases. 

The  question  of  the  correct  design  of  column  is  one 
that  is  now  exciting  wide-spread  interest. 

The  Philadelphia  building  laws  require  that  the 
entire  load  shall  be  carried  on  the  concrete  at  500  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch,  and  that  the  reinforcement  be  calculated 
for  flecture  only.  This  is  manifestly  unfair,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  steel  will  at  least  carry  a  load  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  co-efficients  of  elasticity  of  steel  and 
concrete. 

The  New  York  City  laws  approach  more  nearly  to 
what  appears  to  be  the  correct  method  of  design:  350 
lbs.  per  sq.  inch  is  allowed  on  the  concrete  and  5000 
lbs.  on  the  steel  reinforcement.  Just  why  these  lew 
values  were  adopted  is  not  apparent,  but  350  lbs.  for 
an  average  concrete  of  1-2-3  or  even  1-2-4  mixture,  is 
too  low.  A  better  set  of  values  would  be  500  lbs.  on 
the  concrete  and  5000  lbs.  on  the  steel,  in  which  case 
the  stress  would  be  proportional  to  their  co-efficients 
of  elasticity. 

But  the  question  of  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of 
concrete  again  enters.  Is  not  the  co-efficient  of  elas¬ 
ticity  of  concrete  increased  by  reinforcement;  and,  if 
so,  cannot  the  steel  be  stressed  to  a  greater  extent? 
Also,  does  the  increase  in  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity 
increase  with  the  percentage  of  reinforcement  used, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  safest  and  most  economical 
percentage? 

The  Considere  column  is  probably  the  most  desir¬ 
able  form  for  concrete,  for  in  it  the  vexed  question  of 
ratio  does  not  enter.  In  this  column  the  main  rein¬ 
forcement  is  placed  horizontally  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral  near  the  outer  surface  of  the  column.  This 
unquestionably  greatly  increases  the  resistance  of  the 
concrete.  Considere,  in  many  tests,  found  values  as 
high  as  9000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

Prof.  I.  Woolson,  of  Columbia  College,  made  some 
similar  tests.  Three-inch  steel  cylinders,  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  inch  metal  and  12  inches  long,  were 
filled  with  concrete.  When  these  were  17  days  old, 
they  were  tested  with  loads  varying  from  120,000 
to  150,000  lbs.,  or  over  20,000  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch. 
Even  then  the  failure  was  not  complete,  those  with 
the  heavier  tubes  being  practically  unchanged,  while 
the  lighter  tubes  distorted  considerably,  but  still 
the  point  of  complete  failure  was  not  reached. 

In  this  form  of  column  the  action  seems  to  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  sand  in  a  sand  pile.  The  carrying  ca¬ 


pacity  of  the  pile  is  limited  only  by  the  resistance  of 
the  enclosing  cylinder. 

The  objection  to  this  form  of  column  is  its  increased 
cost. 

In  any  case,  a  column  designed  with  vertical  rods  as 
the  main  reinforcement,  should  have  horizontal  ties 
between  the  rods,  as  this  not  only  increases  the  com¬ 
pressive  resistance  of  the  concrete,  but  also  gives  a 
unity  of  action  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Likewise, 
in  a  hooped  or  Considere  column,  sufficient  vertical 
rods  should  be  used  to  resist  all  the  tendency  of 
flecture. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DECORATIVE  PAINTING 
AND  SCULPTURE  TO  ARCHITECTURE 

( Concluded  ftom  Page  40) 

BY  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN,  PROFESSOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

HEN  the  Roman  empire  fell  it  seemed 
as  though  religion,  art  and  learning  had 
been  involved  in  one  final  cataclysm. 
Constantinople  alone  held  high  the 
torch  of  culture,  and  even  in  her 
dependent  provinces  the  arts  of  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  were  still  practiced  with  a  skill  which 
still  elicits  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
pilgrims,  too  few  in  number,  who  visit  the  illumi¬ 
nated  streets  of  Ravenna.  And  in  the  west,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization,  under 
the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  wrecked  it,  there  grew  up  a  new  art,  more  ear¬ 
nest,  more  progressive,  more  original  and  more  daring 
even  than  that  of  the  Eternal  City  in  which  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  hand — which  early  Christian  prejudices  had  put 
in  the  pillory— wrought  more  freely  and  grandly  than 
ever  before.  A  new  and  passionate  fever,  an  imagi¬ 
nation  kindled  to  feverish  excitement  by  mingled 
faith  and  superstition,  fashioned  its  dreams  into  stone 
for  the  beautifying  of  God’s  sanctuary  and  the  in¬ 
struction  and  inspiration  of  the  devout.  Portal  and 
tabernacle  and  choir  screen  were  peopled  with  the 
creations  of  the  dreamer’s  chisel;  heaven  and  hell  were 
made  visible  to  the  worshiper,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
field  and  leaves  of  the  forest  were  petrified  into  wreaths 
of  stone  on  mouldings  and  capitals  into  crochets  and 
finials  into  bands  and  edgings  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  painter’s  art  alone  lagged  behind  that  of  the 
sculptor,  but  only  because  the  artist  in  glass  had  taken 
his  place;  the  window  glowed  with  color  instead  of  the 
wall,  and  told  the  story  of  the  Fall  and  Redemption, 
and  pictured  our  Lord  in  colors  more  brilliant  than 
painter  or  mosaic  worker  could  ever  produce. 

The  intellectual  revival  of  the  Renaissance  followed 
the  decline  of  mediaeval  art.  In  Italy,  where  the 
Western  Gothic  had  never  wholly  displaced  the  semi¬ 
classic  Romanesque,  the  new  era  brought  with  it  the 
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supremacy  of  painting,  and  sculpture  to-day  a  second¬ 
ary  place  in  the  service  of  architecture.  Its  latest 
effort  in  this  service  in  Italy  is  seen  in  the  lovely  terra¬ 
cotta  finish.  For  three  generations  the  Della  Robbia 
family  retained  the  secret,  sweet  and  tender,  too 
delicate  for  its  task,  unfitted  to  adorn  grand  exteriors 
of  imposing  scale.  Decorative  sculpture  experienced 
a  temporary  revival  in  Italy  in  the  Barogue  period, 
it  is  true,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  angels  and 
cherubs,  the  mourners  and  virtues  of  Berini  and  his 
successors  were  acrobatic  rather  than  artistic,  and 
decorative  art  sank  to  singular  depths  of  degradation 
and  bad  taste  in  the  gaudy  interiors  of  the  Jesuit 
churches  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Painting,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  to  its  highest  and 
noblest  flights  in  the  Italian  Renaissance.  An  un¬ 
ceasing  tide  of  pilgrims  pay  homage  to  the  supreme 
masters  of  the  art  of  pictorial  decoration  and  to  a  host 
of  brilliant  followers  who  have  missed  the  first  rank 
only  because  of  the  exalted  genius  of  these  masters. 
Is  there  a  finer  room  in  the  world  than  Raphael's 
Camera  Della  Segnatma;  a  lovelier  gallery  than  his 
Loggia  in  the  court  of  San  Damaso;  a  sublimer  interior 
than  the  chapel  which  Michel  Angelo  glorified  with  his 
seer-like  visions?  What  would  not  one  give,  what 
would  one  ever  take,  in  exchange  for  the  stuccoed  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Villa  Madama,  or  for  the  Salo  del  Collegio 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  or  for  the  Library  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Sienna,  or  fcr  Benozzo  Gozzolis'  little 
chapel  in  the  Riccardi  palace?  Or  turning  back  to 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  would  Florence  for  any  con¬ 
ceivable  sum  give  up  the  Braucacci,  the  Stiozzi  and 
the  Spanish  chapels,  or  Assis  her  church  of  Saint 
Francis,  or  Padua  her  Arera  chapel? 

But  surely  before  a  gathering  of  architects  there  is 
no  need  of  arguing  for  what  every  one  accepts.  There 
is  less  need  to  preach  to  the  few  architects  who  have 
never  risen  to  its  realization,  the  essential  importance 
to  architecture  of  the  arts  of  decorative  painting  and 
sculpture,  than  to  impress  upon  the  general  public  the 
fact  that  architecture  is  almost  a  lifeless  art  without 
these  sister  arts.  When  the  general  public  shall 
awaken  to  this  fact,  the  sister  arts  will  bloom  with  a 
new  life,  and  architecture  in  America  will  rise  to  new 
heights;  not  in  feet  and  inches,  in  which  it  has  already 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but  to  new 
heights  of  artistic  excellence,  of  imagination,  of  plastic 
beauty.  A  work  of  architecture  unadorned  may 
possess  high  qualities:  grandeur,  excellent  propor¬ 
tions,  refined  detail,  noble  masses;  but  it  stops  short 
of  the  highest  excellence;  it  misses  the  quality  of  life, 
it  fails  to  stir  the  depths  of  our  aesthetic  emotions 
without  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts;  without  the  life, 
action,  color,  vitality  that  only  the  sculptor  and 
painter  can  impart.  How  soon,  after  all,  the  charm 
of  Moorish  art  loses  its  impressiveness,  and  yet  how 


frantically  the  Oriental  imagination  and  hand  have 
wrought  to  avert  the  deadness  of  decoration  deprived 
of  pictures  and  images!  It  becomes  wearisome  and 
cloying  by  its  endless  repetition;  its  melody  is  played, 
like  Arabic  music,  on  but  two  or  three  strings. 

We  have  in  this  country  the  artist,  we  have  the 
skill,  we  have  the  resources,  to  produce  an  architecture 
of  surpassing  splendor  and  beauty  in  which  the  sister 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  shall  play  the  important 
part  which  rightly  belongs  to  them.  Two  things  more 
we  need — the  will  and  the  inspiration.  The  will  will 
come  as  an  artistic  education  progresses.  Such  works 
as  the  Boston  Library,  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
Appellate  Courts  in  this  city,  Blum's  masterpieces  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall,  the  paintings  in  the  new  State 
Capitol  at  St.  Paul,  and  others  yet  to  be  produced, 
will  spread  the  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  mural 
decoration  and  decorative  sculpture.  But  whence 
shall  come  inspiration?  From  religion?  Perhaps  a 
new  conception  of  the  eternal  truths  will  take  hold 
upon  our  jaded  imaginations  and  lift  our  souls  into 
realms  of  thought  and  emotion  into  which  humanity 
has  never  before  entered.  Perhaps  patriotism  will 
become  the  inspiring  theme  of  a  new  and  enthusiastic 
national  art,  and  the  lengthening  history  of  the  Re¬ 
public  afford  new  motives  for  the  pencil  and  the  chisel 
of  the  artist.  Perhaps  the  growth  of  altruism,  the 
strengthening  of  the  impulses  that  bind  man  to  man, 
the  deepening  of  the  emotions  of  love  and  service  for 
mankind,  will  touch  new  springs  of  artistic  inspiration. 
It  may  even  be  that  science,  in  its  explorations  of  new 
mysteries,  may  awaken  the  poetic  enthusiasms  of 
painters  and  sculptors.  Certain  it  is  that  so  long  as 
we  talk  in  parables,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to  express 
the  abstract  and  unseen  in  terms  of  the  concrete,  and 
unseen  and  invisible  in  terms  of  the  concrete,  so  long 
will  the  allegories  of  thought  and  language  offer  tempt¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  the  decorative  artist.  So  long  as 
great  thoughts  live,  so  long  as  the  memory  of  great 
deeds  survives,  so  long  as  men  stand  ready  to  fight  for 
principles  and  ideas,  there  will  be  inspiration  for 
musicians  and  poets,  for  painters  and  carvers,  and 
subjects  for  the  tympanums,  the  domes  and  lunettes, 
the  walls  and  vaults  and  niches  and  pediments  of  our 
buildings.  There  is  in  the  American  nature  an  often 
unsuspected  and  undeveloped  but  real  substratum  of 
idealism,  a  capacity  for  dreaming,  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  noble.  Let  the  people  once  learn 
to  give  outward  expression,  in  public  decorative  art, 
to  these  deep  undercurrents  of  their  feeling,  and  our 
architecture  will  bloom  with  new  life.  The  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  will  again  take  their  rightful 
place  beside  the  art  of  the  architect,  and  the  public 
buildings  and  monuments  of  the  land  will  become 
truly  adequately  expressive  of  the  character  and 
aspirations  of  the  people. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE  BILL 

AN  ACT 

To  Regulate  the  Practice  of  Architecture.  The  People  of  New  York,  represented  in 

Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  Definitions  as  used  in  this  Chapter:  (i.)  University  means  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
(2.)  Regents  means  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (3.)  Board  means  board  of  archi¬ 
tectural  examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (4.)  Architectural  examiner  means  a  member  of  the  board  of  archi¬ 
tectural  examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (5.)  Architect  means  one  who  in  a  professional  capacity  designs  and 
supervises  the  erection  of  buildings. 

Section  2.  The  board  of  architectural  examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  hereby  created,  and  shall  consist 
of  five  persons,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents  prior  to  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  The  term  of 
two  of  those  so  appointed  shall  expire  May  1st,  1908,  and  the  other  three  May  1st,  1909.  The  regents  shall  appoint 
said  five  persons  nominated  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  if  the  nominations  are  not  made  the  regents  may  appoint  such 
persons  as  they  see  fit.  The  nominations  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  may  nominate  four  names;  the  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  may  nominate 
two  names;  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  may  nominate  two  names;  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Federation  of  New  York  may  nominate  two  names,  of  persons  whom  each  society  desires  to  be  appointed,  and  said 
society  shall  transmit  to  the  regents,  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  prior  to  April  first  of  each 
year  thereafter,  or  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  said  board,  the  names  of  such  nominees,  under  the  seal  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  each  society.  Four  of  the  five  persons  so  appointed  must  be  architects  residing  within  the 
State  of  New  York  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  for  at  least  ten  years.  Upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  each,  the  Board  of  Regents  shall  appoint  his  successor  for  the  term  of  two  years  in  like  manner. 
Each  member  shall  hold  over  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve  without  compensation  for  their  services,  except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  within  thirty 
days  after  their  appointment,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  State, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  they  shall  annually  elect  from  their 
number  a  President,  and  a  Secretary,  who  shall  also  be  Treasurer,  and  each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
until  their  successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified;  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  receive  such  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

Section  4.  The  Board  may  adopt  all  necessary  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  to  govern  its  proceedings,  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States;  the  Board  may  adopt  a  seal,  and  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  care  and  custody  thereof,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  shall  be  open  to  public 
examination. 

Section  5.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  6.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  request  of  any  two  members 
by  giving  at  least  five  days’  written  notice  of  the  meeting  to  each  member.  The  Board  may  adopt  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  examination  and  registration  of  applicants  desiring  to  practice  architecture  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  and  may  amend,  modify  and  repeal  such  regulations  from  time  to  time. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  immediately  upon  the  election  of  its  officers,  and  upon  the  adoption,  repeal  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  architecture,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  publish  in  at  least  one  daily 
newspaper  in  which  the  session  laws  are  designated  to  be  published,  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  each  officer, 
and  a  copy  of  such  rules  and  regulations  or  the  amendment  repeal  or  modification  thereof. 

Section  8.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  for  holding  examinations  at  least  twice  a  year  of  applicants  for 
registration,  if  there  shall  be  any  such  applicants.  Any  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  upon  payment  of  a  fee 
of  ten  dollars  to  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  any  examination  to  determine  his  qualifications  for  such  registra¬ 
tion. 

Section  9.  If  the  examination  of  any  applicant  for  registration  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  Board, 
and  upon  the  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  said  Board,  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  appli¬ 
cant,  authorizing  him  to  practice  the  profession  of  architecture;  any  person  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Architecture  in  this  state,  and  who  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  an  affidavit 
to  that  effect,  or  a  certificate  to  the  same  effect  from  a  similarly  constituted  board  of  another  state,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  certificate  upon  the  payment  of  the  said  board  of  a  regular  fee  of  fifteen  dollars;  each  person  registered 
shall  cause  the  certificate  to  be  recorded  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office.  The  Board  may  accept  in  place  of  such  ex¬ 
amination  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  School  of  Architecture  or  a  certificate  of  registration  as  Architect, 
from  an  Official  Board  of  another  State,  or  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  During 
the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  each  person  registered  shall  pay  to  the  Board  of  Architecture  a  fee  of  five  dollars  or 
forfeit  his  certificate. 

Section  10.  Any  certificate  granted  by  the  said  Board,  as  above  provided,  may  be  revoked  by  the  said  Board,  for 
gross  ignorance,  recklessness,  incompetency,  dishonest  practice,  or  other  good  and  sufficient  reason;  but  before  any 
certificate  shall  be  revoked,  the  holder  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  twenty  days’  notice  of  the  charge  against  him,  and 
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of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  such  charge;  for  such  purpose 
the  Board  shall  have  the  power  of  a  court  of  record,  sitting  in  the  county  in  which  its  meeting  shall  be  held,  to  issue 
subpoenas  and  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  to  be  heard  in  person,  or  by  council,  in  open 
public  trial;  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  conduct  such  examination  of  wit¬ 
nesses  under  oath,  and  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked,  except  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  members  of  the 
Board;  and  any  such  revocation  of  certificate  shall  be  certified  in  writing  by  the  said  Board,  under  the  hand  of  its 
President,  or  acting  President,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  with  official  seal  of  said  Board  affixed  thereto,  and  such 
revocation  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  paid  the  usual  fee  for  filing  simi¬ 
lar  documents  in  his  office. 

Section  n.  A  copy  of  any  certificate  granted  by  the  said  Board,  or  any  revocation  of  the  same,  as  by  this  Act 
provided,  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  the  original  certificate  or  revocation  thereof  is  required  to  be  filed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  his  office  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  competent  and  plenary  evidence  to  prove  the  facts  contained  in  the  said  certificate  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  original  document  had  been  produced  and  proved  in  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction 
whatsoever;  any  person  whose  certificate  shall  be  refused  or  revoked  by  said  State  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
by  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of  such  action,  and  the  Supreme  Court  is  hereby  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  review  and  correct  the  action  of  said  State  Board  and  the  State  Board  shall  forthwith  carry  out  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  such  review. 

Section  12.  If  any  person  shall  pursue  the  practice  of  Architecture  in  this  State,  or  shall  engage  in  this  State 
in  the  business  of  preparing  plans,  specifications  and  preliminary  data  for  the  erection  or  alterations  of  buildings,  or 
shall  advise  or  put  out  any  sign,  card,  or  drawing,  designating  himself  as  an  architect,  without  certificate  therefor,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Section  13.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  students  or  employes  of  registered 
architects  from  acting  upon  the  authority  of  such  registered  architects  or  to  prohibit  any  person  in  this  state  from  acting 
as  designer  of  any  building  that  is  to  be  constructed  by  himself  or  his  emplyees,  or  to  prevent  any  person  trom  em¬ 
ploying  another  person  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  any  building  with  the  full  knowledge  upon 
the  part  of  said  owner  that  said  person  is  not  a  registered  architect  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  14.  The  expense  of  said  Board,  and  of  the  officers  thereof,  and  of  the  examinations  held  by  said  Board, 
and  of  any  other  matter  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  from  the  fees  above  provided  for, 
and  not  otherwise;  in  no  case  shall  any  of  such  expense  be  paid  by  the  State  of  New  York  or  be  a  charge  against  the 
said  state. 

Section  15.  An  itemized  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  said  Board  shall  be  kept  by  its  secretary, 
and  a  detailed  report  thereof  each  year,  ending  with  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  duly  verified  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  said  secretary,  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  within  sixty  days  thereafter;  the  said  secretary  of  state  to 
be  paid  such  fees  therefor  as  are  now  paid  for  filing  similar  papers  in  his  office. 

Section  16.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  actual  cost  of  transportation,  plus 
not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  day  for  hotel  expenses  for  each  member  incurred  in  pursuance  of  their  duty.  The  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  shall  receive  such  annual  compensation  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  board,  by  resolution 
adopted  by  it  at  a  regular  meeting;  no  member  of  the  board  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  portion  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer’s  salary,  should  the  fees  for  examination  and  registration  received  by  said  board  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  same. 

Section  17.  Any  surplus  of  funds  remaining  in  the  treasury  over  and  above  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  after 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  board  and  the  salary  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  as  herein  provided  for,  shall 
be  paid  annually  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  shall  only  be  paid  out  upon  the  warrant  and  authority 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  state. 

Section  18.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


WATER  COLOR  SKETCH  FOR  A  HOTEL  AND  SURROUNDINGS  NEAR  SANTA  CRUZ  CAL.,  BY  J.  F.  DUNN,  ARCHITECT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  presenting  some  of  the  preliminary  charcoal 
sketches  from  which  the  decorations  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  grew,  not  only  the  general 
plan  upon  which  they  are  arranged,  but  the  motive  is 
shown.  The  idea  of  children  engaged  in  the  making 
of  money  was  suggested  to  W.  B.  Van  Ingen,  the 
artist,  by  a  fresco  found  about  1896  in  the  house  of 
Vebii,  at  Pompeii — probably  the  only  picture  extant 
illustrating  early  coinage,  showing  a  number  of  cupids 
engaged  in  the  various  processes  of  the  work.  Start¬ 
ing  with  this  novel  'Suggestion,  the  artist  used  two 
little  girl  friends  as  models,  and  treated  the  subject 
in  a  rather  playful  manner,  as  one  could  readily  see 
that  in  the  building  where  the  pictures  were  to  be 
placed  there  was  no  advantage  in  showing  the  actual 
work  on  the  walls.  The  novelty  of  this  treatment  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  remarkable  set  of  pictures  that  were  after¬ 
ward  executed  in  glass  mosaic  in  the  Tiffany  shops. 

The  details  regarding  the  bungalow  of  Henry 
Shulthis,  by  Julius  W.  Krause,  architect,  at  Los 
Angeles,  may  be  interesting,  though  a  comparison  of 
figures  in  cities  widely  separated  are  seldom  of  value 
because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  material,  labor,  etc. 
The  interior  finish  is  Oregon  pine  entire,  upon  which 
Cabot  creosote  stain  is  used.  The  floors  are  of  hard 
wood,  beam  ceilings.  Four  rooms  are  arranged  for  in 
second  story  with  staircase  in  the  rear  hall.  The 
cost  was  $4,000. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Doctor  French  residence, 
by  J.  B.  Legg,  of  St.  Louis,  shows  a  commodious  and 
still  compact  solution  of  the  problem.  The  chief 
merit  in  the  exterior  is  its  harmony  of  prcpcrtion,  the 
details  of  the  facade  requiring  a  photograph  to  show 
them  properly. 

The  Italian  garden  of  Mrs.  T.  P.  Hooker,  of  Los 
Angeles,  exhibits  a  refinement  in  formal  garden  work 
that  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  rare.  The  photographs  show 
the  garden  as  seen  from  the  house,  which  is  in  front, 
on  the  extreme  left  and  behind  one  looking  down  the 
garden  towards  the  ordinary  frame  house,  which  is  on 
the  adjacent  property.  What  should  be  a  sundial  is 
temporarily  a  low  shaft,  on  which  rises  a  Florentine 
lion  in  faience.  The  mass  of  roses  which  rise  on 
the  left — the  brick  wall  with  the  seats — the  dense 
background  of  bamboo — the  sundial — the  walks  and 
lawn  are  particularly  Italian  and  very  effective  and 
the  general  effect  very  artistic. 

A  fine  bit  of  adaptation  from  the  Swiss  is  found  in 
the  illustration  of  the  residence  of  F.  E.  Covell,  of 
Minneapolis,  by  L.  A.  Lamoreaux,  architect.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  long  living 
room  occupying  the  east  end  of  the  house,  with  large 
fireplace  at  the  north  end  and  an  elliptical  window  on 
the  side.  The  mill  work  on  a  house  of  this  design  is  a 
considerable  item  in  its  expense;  but  when,  as  in  this 


case,  the  design  is  good,  and  the  colors  used  in  stain¬ 
ing  are  appropriate,  the  completed  effect  is  well  worth 
the  expenditure. 

In  the  line  drawing  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  by  E.  J.  Eckel,  architect,  the 
dignity  of  the  order  is  suggested  in  the  severity  of  line 
in  which  the  facade  is  drawn. 

The  Victoria  building  represents  all  that  is  left  of 
the  old  St.  Nicholas  hotel  at  St.  Louis,  which  was 
designed  by  Adler  &  Sullivan  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
Eames  &  Young  were  commissioned  to  change  the 
hotel  building  into  an  office  building,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  dropping  the  main  floor  about  six  feet, 
to  the  sidewalk  level,  for  shop  purposes,  and  adding 
two  additional  stories  on  the  top.  The  walls  between 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  windows  to  the  string  course 
over  same  were  untouched. 

The  residence  and  grounds  of  Edward  Doheny, 
at  Los  Angeles,  is  one  of  the  ‘  ‘show  places”  even  in 
that  region  of  magnificent  architectural  and  garden¬ 
ing  effects.  The  interiors  are  given  to  show  the  rich¬ 
ness  in  carving  and  beam  work,  to  which  the  modern 
turns  when  he  wishes  to  express  manorial  comfort 
and  his  command  of  wealth  as  well. 

Similar  residences  (and  they  seem  to  line  the  many 
magnificent  drives  around  Los  Angeles)  to  that  of  Mr. 
Angelo,  by  Brooks  and  Ferguson,  which  is  illustrated 
with  plan,  have  been  seen  in  these  pages.  But  there 
is  a  certain  refinement  in  the  Spanish  or  rather  Italian 
adaptation  that  is  very  interesting.  The  plan  shows 
a  house  of  considerable  proportion  and  convenience. 

A  plain  block  of  stores  and  apartments  for  a  suburb 
is  shown  in  those  illustrated,  by  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  of 
Los  Angeles.  They  show  how  the  “block  of  stores” 
can  be  made  an  ornament  to  the  locality  in  the  hands 
of  an  architect  who  uses  his  material  in  some  relation 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is  intended.  It 
is  not  as  elevating  as  a  cathedral  or  as  lucrative  as  a 
skyscraper,  but  marks  the  architect  who  can  be  safely 
trusted  with  even  greater  problems. 

The  tower-like  sketch  for  an  office  building,  by 
Barnett,  Haynes  &  Barnett,  St.  Louis,  at  Number 
One  Wall  street,  for  the  Number  One  Wall  Street  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  will  be  eighteen  stories,  absolute¬ 
ly  fire-proof  and  of  skeleton-steel  construction.  Cn 
account  of  the  height  of  the  building,  great  care  was 
taken  in  the  study  of  the  wind  bracing  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  plan  has  been  most  ingeniously  designed 
to  utilize  every  inch  of  space  in  this  valuable  piece  of 
property — probably  the  most  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate  in  the  world.  In  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  all  internal  columns  of  the  building  were  omitted, 
which  leaves  each  floor  entirely  free  of  obstructions 
of  any  kind.  The  interior  finish  of  the  building  will 
be  steel  and  bronze  throughout,  including  all  doors 
and  windows. 
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BLUM  BROTHERS  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Construction  and  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  were  used, 

which  effectually  lights  the  basement. 


Greatest 
Strength 
Durability 
Water 
Tight 
Rust=Proof 
Now  Being 
Specified 
By  Most 
of  the 
Leading 
Architects 
and 
Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


For  further  particulars  or  name  of  representative  in  vour  section,  address 


American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works —  =26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue=  -^PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Caution — Any  person  using  or  selling  anv  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


Structural  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

Work. 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post 
Office  and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  two  millions,  is  plastered  with 


Kallolite  Cement  Plaster 


The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 


Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS 


Not  connected  with  any 
trust  or  combine. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


W.  O.  STREED,  Prest.  and  Treas. 


A.  PETERSON,  Vice  Prest. 


C.  M.  A.  CARLSON,  Sec’y. 


NEW  MANUFACTURING  BUILDING 

-  OF  THE  - 


NORTHWESTERN  MANTEL  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


M  IN  N  ESO  TA. 


.'■Saras 


Manufacturers  of 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters, 
Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 
Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Mar¬ 
ble,  Monuments  and  Head¬ 
stones. 


Dealers  in 

Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 


SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE: 


419-421  SIXTH  STREET  SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Phones 


N.  W.,  Main  1084-J 
Twin  City,  723 


August  1906 


?WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  IN  r\ 

.  WATER  HEATERS  f 


Especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  “  make  believe”  heaters 


We  Challenge  Compe= 
tition  on  the  Six  Essen= 
tial  Requirements: 

Hot  water  wherever  you 
want  it! 

Hot  water  when  you  want  it! 
Hot  as  you  want  it! 

In  the  quantity  required! 

At  the  smallest  expense! 

Most  practical  for  all  places 
where  hot  water  is  re¬ 
quired  ! 

Can  also  be  heated  by 
range  or  furnace  coil.  City 
and  Country  Home  Equip¬ 
ment  in  Gas,  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  for  Fuel 

30  gals,  of  hot  water,  2c  with  gas 
30  gals,  of  hot  water,  lc  with  gasoline 


PEERLESS  KITCHEN  BOILER 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

^SSmSo™'  40  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


Mutual  Contracts,  Meritorious 
Goods  and  Courteous  Treatment 

PRODUCES 

Expressions  of  Satisfaction 


Send  for  the  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the 

PHILLIPS  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

is  producing. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
architectural  specifications  and 
promise  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 


Great  Western  Heater  Co. 

box  564  des  Moines.  Iowa  box  564 


CON 

—  IS  N 

The  concrete  construction  of  the  ancients  has  outlived  all  other  building  materials, 
and  after  hundreds  of  years  remains  better  than  when  built. 

PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY  AND  MECHANICS 

COMBINE  TO  GIVE  TO  MODERN  MAN  A  SUPERIOR  MATERIAL. 


THE  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCK,  AS  MADE  ON  THE 

“IDEAL”  MACHINE,  IS  PERFECTION 

The  “Ideal”  concrete  building  block  machine  is  made  in  the  simplest  form  known  to 
mechanics.  The  movements  are  simple,  direct  and  positive;  no  waste  energy.  It’s 
all  machine-made  and  fashioned  of  the  best  material  obtainable.  Its  operation  and 
methods  of  making  blocks  are  approved  by  the  best  authorities.  There  are  more 
“Ideal”  machines  sold  than  any  other  machine  made.  Catalog  “I”  will  prove  it. 

THE  IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

STATION  16.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
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CORONA  BATH  ROOM  COMBINATION 

showing  an  Enameled  Iron  “Corona”  Bath,  with  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  Shower  and  Shampoo  Attachment,  an  Enameled  Iron  “Ohio” 
Lavatory  and  a  “Plain  Superior”  (Curoware)  Syphon  Jet  Water  Closet. 


All  Fixtures  and  Accessories  Send  for  our  booklet, 

shown  in  this  Bath  Room  are  iH “WOLFF’S  BATH  ROOMS 

made  in  our  own  Factories.  containing  other  designs  and  styles. 


L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

Manufacturers  of  PLUMBING  GOODS  Exclusively 

General  Office:  93  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  Show  Rooms:  91  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Trenton  CHICAGO  Denver 


II 
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Artistic  Relief  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


INTERIOR  COA1PO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carvings, 
made  to  match  any  kind  of 
wood .  


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modern  designs 
of  weather-proof  materials 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643=645  S.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent,  K  F.  LOTT,  ST  PAUL.  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


OSGOOD  &  BLODGETT  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  of 


XLCR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
SASH,  DOORS 

FINE  INTERIOR  FINISH 

CABINET  AND  STAIR  WORK 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Southern,  Coast  and  Native  Lumber 

Hardwood  and  Softwood 


M.  J.  O’NEIL 

H14  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Plumbing  and  Heating 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


DULUTH  AVE.,  Near  E  7th  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


BOTH  PHONES  39 


J.  G.  BEATTIE,  Manager 


H.  KELLY  &  CO.  Engined 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

•• 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

«• 

Large  Stock 
Fine  Gas  Fix¬ 
tures 


OtL-ps  ami  SIt.w  K ■ " im  225-27-29  S.  3rd  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


RJohn  J.  Cone 

A  W  Fiero 

OBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.  swacs 

_  D.  W.  McNauflher 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 
TEST  AND  CONSULTATION 


66  Broadway  1 1 2 1  The  Rookery  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  NorfolkHouse 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  Cannon  St.  E.  G. 

LONDON 


INSPECTION  OF 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers 
Railway  Material 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 


l  Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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WHY? 

Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the 
goods  are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

TWIN  CITY  VARNISH  CO., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


CAPITALS  IN  COMPO  AND 

CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 

Of  every  description.  Capitals  for  Exterior. 

Also  Oak  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs,  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  etc. 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harold  Johnson,  Northwestern  Agent, 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


FAIRFAX 

U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 
SYSTEM 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 
Complies  fully  with  the  new  postoffice  regulations 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 
in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


LENNOX 

Gasoline  Engines 
Tapping  Machines 

• 

Lennox  Machine 
Company 

C.  T.  STRITE,  Mgr. 


307  Third  St.  S. 


Tel.  N.  W.  Main  228 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


General  Office  and  Factory  Marshalltown,  la. 


E.  J.  HARRINGTON 


Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating,  Electric 
Wiring,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures  and  Supplies 


113  Broadway,  FARGO,  N.  D. 

Phone  No.  147 


“IMPERIAL” 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  your  kind  of  power. 
Power  always  above 
rating  and  with  least 
fuel  consumption.  So 
simple  any  one  can 
run  them.  Horizontal 
and  Upright,  in  all 
sizes,  four-cycle  type. 
Send  for  free  cata¬ 
logue. 

Imperial 

Gasoline 

Engines 

are  shipped  on  ap= 
proval. 


VALENTINE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  422  3rd  St.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  NORTHWESTERN  LIME  CO. 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

General  Offices:  68  Lower  Levee,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MENOMONIE 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK 
COMPANY 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HARD  WALL  PLASTER  FIRE  BRICK 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LIME 


TERRA  COTTA 


SEWER  PIPE  FIRE  CLAY  LININGS 
MINERAL  WOOL,  ETC. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  CO. 

Office:  338  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 


D.  G.  CUTLER  COMPANY 


STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENTS 
KELLEY  ISLAND  LIME 
SALT  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Warehouse,  Minneapolis 
Colfax  Avenue 


Piers  at  Duluth 
8th  West  llth  Ave  West 


706-707  Lumber  Exchange 

205-211  Providence  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

We  make  one  brand  only 
The  best  that  can  be  made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  Kankakee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge 
1,050  Bbls  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 

OUR.  PATRONS 


(ttmitruta  August  19D6 
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ACCEPTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW  WISCONSIN  STATE  CAPITOL  BUILDING 

AT  MADISON,  WIS.,  BY  GEO.  B.  POST  &  SONS,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK.  EXTERIOR,  SECTIONAL  VIEW 
AND  GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  PLAN  OF  PARK. 

UNITED  STATES  LEGATION 

AT  PEKING,  CHINA,  SID  H.  NEALY,  ARCHITECT.  INCLUDING  VIEWS  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  CHINESE  SECRETARIES,  OFFICE  BUILDING  AND  VIEWS  OF  NATIVE  WORKMEN. 

RESIDENCE 

OF  W.  D.  HOFIUS,  AT  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON,  A.  W.  SPALDING,  ARCHITECT.  EXTERIOR,  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  FLOOR  PLANS,  RECEPTION  ROOM,  ORIENTAL  STATE  HALL  AND  DEN  ARE  SHOWN. 

MURAL  PAINTINGS 
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WILL  H.  LOW. 

HEWITT  ATELIER  (Minneapolis) 
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AN  IMMENSE  POWER  PLANT  AT  SEATTLE 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Metzler,  of  New  York,  Traffic  Manager  for 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  has  left  for  the  East,  having  turned  over 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  several  cars  of  steel  to  be  used 
for  reinforcement  in  the  new  power  house  for  the  Seattle 
Electric  Company  at  Georgetown,  Washington. 

The  new  plant  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  1300,000  and  will 
furnish  power  for  electric  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle.  Work  was  begun  in  April  and  will  doubtless  be 
completed  ready  for  machinery  on  or  about  September  1st. 
The  plant  being  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  withstand  any  earthquake  shock  to  which  it 
may  be  subject  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Metzler  has  been  following  the  cars  of  material  from 
Pittsburg  through  to  St.  Paul,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  sys¬ 
tem  of  tracing  the  cars  is  so  perfect  that  Mr.  Metzler  con¬ 
siders  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  with  the  cars 
to  Seattle. 

The  company  of  which  Mr.  Gilbreth  is  the  head  specializes 
on  speed  work  and  has  under  way  at  the  present  time  a  large 
hardware  storage  building  for  the  Simmons  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Sioux  City,  six  large  contracts  resulting  from  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  large  contracts  in  North 
Carolina,  Maine,  New  York  City,  Louisiana  and  other  points. 

A  large  staff  of  trained  engineers,  foremen,  superintendents 
and  mechanics,  were  rushed  to  San  P'rancisco  by  Mr.  Gil¬ 
breth  as  soon  as  news  of  the  earthquake  reached  New  York, 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  organization  works 
under  written  system  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  specially 
trained  men  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  each  one  being 
familiar  with  his  particular  duty  and  also  the  duties  of  all  the 
other  employes. 


American  engineers  lead  the  world  in  speed  work.  San 
Francisco  will  be  quickly  rebuilt, owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  at  their  disposal  trained  men  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Gilbreth  does  no  work  on  the  lump-sum  contract  basis, 
all  his  work  being  taken  on  either  a  percentage  or  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-sum  basis.  The  latter-mentioned  basis  has  met  with 
universal  satisfaction  and  is  rather  novel,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  owner  can  get  his  buildings  constructed  for  actual 
cash  cost  plus  a  fixed  profit  to  contractor,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  undertaking.  By  adopting  this  contract 
the  owner  has  absolute  control  of  his  work  and  knows  exactly 
what  all  his  materials  will  cost  before  they  are  purchased  and 
can  take  all  his  cash  discount. 

Mr.  Gilbreth  has  recently  completed,  at  Sprague’s  Falls, 
Maine,  a  pulp  mill  and  complete  paper-making  plant,  involv¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  a  dam  2,000  feet  long,  power  plant  and 
tailrace,  together  with  a  complete  town  for  the  operatives, 
costing  about  $1,000,000. 

THE  GEORGIAN  BAY  VACATION 

The  Friday  night  train  on  the  “Soo”  road  from  the  Twin 
Cities  carries  many  citizens  of  Minnesota  and  other  states, 
whose  journey  for  pleasure  is  just  beginning  when  they  reach 
that  admirable  road’s  destination.  For  the  “Germanic”, 
the  queen  passenger  boat  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany’s  line,  takes  them  on  board  for  a  seven-day  trip  around 
the  most  picturesque  route  that  this  or  any  other  country 
affords  on  inland  waters.  After  stopping  at  Mackinac  Island 
this  steamer  threads  the  north  channel  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
and  with  an  initerancy  that  takes  in  all  the  small  ports  in 
passing,  it  leaves  the  north  shore  to  enter  the  archipelago  of 
pine-covered  islands  that  skirts  the  entire  east  shore.  Rocks, 
pine  trees  and  water,  green  and  deep,  the  life  of  the  people, 
fishermen  with  their  nets,  Indians  with  their  bark  work  and 
berries,  and  some  of  the  largest  lumber  mills  in  the  country, 
all  form  interest-sights  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  If  one  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  vacation  of  perfect  rest,  this  is  the  ideal  manner  in 
which  to  spend  it.  And  as  to  the  cost  it  is  much  less  than 
staying  at  any  good  hotel  in  one’s  home  city.  The  “City  of 
Midland”  and  the  “Majestic”,  both  magnificent  steamers, 
also  sail  from  the  Soo  on  Fridays  and  Sundays. 

A  MINNESOTA  PARADISE 

Pe-e-shog-may-gwa-ock  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  gotten 
out  by  a  railroad  to  attract  travel.  But,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  railroad  literature  nowadays,  it  is  more,  much  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  railroads,  largely,  that  are  publishing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  legends  and  geography  of  the  western  country, 
and  in  these  pamphlets  they  record  existing  and  past  condi¬ 
tions  so  that  when  the  trail  is  obliterated  by  advancing  civil¬ 
ization,  those  who  care  for  the  past  may  travel  the  road,  in 
imagination  at  least,  that  once  was  the  highway  for  the  deer 
and  the  Indian. 

A  little  book,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  illustration  and 
typography  that  has  been  gotten  out  in  this  line,  comes  with 
the  compliments  of  Mr.  Curtis  L.  Moser,  from  the  offices  of 
General  Manager  W.  H.  Grinnell,  of  the  Minnesota  and  In¬ 
ternational  Railway,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Its  mission 
is  to  tell  of  the  beautiful  north  Minnesota  country  to  all  who 
love  nature  and  delight  in  virgin  woodland  and  emerald 
lakes. 

It  has  the  Indian  legends  of  the  Objibwas  and  goes  into 
the  etymology  of  Indian  names  as  far  as  they  can  be  written, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  phonetically  arrange  the  sounds  in  the 
Indian  tongue  so  that  the  written  and  spoken  language  will 
correspond.  Beside  the  Indian  legends  of  old  Ah-ni-o-gwan- 
abe — “the  bird  that  smooths  its  feathers”,  there  is  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  attractive  description  of  the  typography  of  the 
country,  its  lakes,  rivers  and  woods  and  the  game  and  fish 
that  infest  each  particular  section.  To  read  it  is  to  hear  the 
red  gods  call  and  call  loud. 
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GENERAL  VIEW - NORTHWESTERN  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.,  FRIDLEY  PARK,  MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  HOLLOW  TILE 

Tiie  non-conducting  quality  of  hollow  tile  is  always  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  great  fires,  where  everything  but  the  tile- 
protected  steel  in  the  buildings  is  destroyed,  but  the  first 
realizing  sense  of  how  completely  the  material,  together  with 
the  hollow  space,  cuts  off  heat,  came  many  years  ago  while 
examining  kilns  made  of  this  material.  It  is  not  only  non¬ 
conducting,  but  resists  the  action  of  heat  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  The  illustrations  show  a  kiln  which  has  been  in  use 
constantly  for  twelve  years  by  the  Northwestern  Fireproof- 


TEARING  DOWN  “OLD  FAITHFUL" - BURNT  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS 


ing  Company  of  Minneapolis,  during  which  time  the  material 
for  fireproofing  a  large  proportion  of  the  fireproof  buildings 
in  the  Northwest  was  burned  within  its  hollow  tile  walls. 
The  arch  was  built  of  8-inch  hollow  tile,  in  a  clear  space  of 
twenty  feet,  and  was  practically  intact  when  torn  down. 

When  one  realizes  that  it  takes  twelve  years  of  constant 
fire  with  sufficient  intensity  to  burn  clay  to  even  commence 
deterioration,  in  the  kiln  made  of  the  same  material,  the  fire¬ 
proof  qualities  of  hollow  tile  can  be  realized.  But  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that  the  economic  value  of  hollow-tile 
fireproofing  is  little  understood  by  the  mass  of  architects  in 
the  Northwest. 

While  in  Chicago  and  more  eastern  cities,  steel  and  hollow 
tile  are  deemed  as  much  a  necessity  in  a  permanent  structure 
as  the  brick  in  the  wall,  all  sorts  of  makeshifts  are  resorted 
to  in  some  instances  to  "fireproof”  buildings  in  the  newer 
sections  that  make  them  more  dangerous,  if  anything,  than 
if  built  entirely  of  wood.  This  is  largely  the  fault  of  "  get- 
rich-quick ’’-spirited  owners,  but  the  architect  is  in  a  degree 
to  blame.  He  should  when  possible  visit  some  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  country  and  inspect  its  material  and  resources. 
When  not  in  a  town  where  such  a  plant  is  located,  he  should 
make  a  special  trip  to  some  standard  plant,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  fireproofing. 
Often  he  does  not  know  that  the  first  cost  of  a  hollow  tile  and 


steel  construction  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  to  a  brick  and  wood  structure,  but  on  the  contrary 
thinks  "hollow  tile  and  steel  is  expensive”  and  lets  it  go  at 
that,  and  builds  an  extravagant  (because  constantly  deterio¬ 
rating)  structure  that  more  than  balances  the  difference  in  the 
first  five  years  in  insurance  and  repairs. 

It  is  the  architect  who  not  only  knows,  but  who  has  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  fireproof  buildings  that  obtains  the 
commissions  for  them,  and  it  is  too  often  that,  and  not 
superior  talent,  that  places  the  construction  of  fireproofed 
buildings  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  are  called  our  "leading 
architects  ”. 


OPPOSITE  VIEW - “OLD  FAITHFUL” 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  started  to  manufacture  their  famous  Ideal  Block  Ma¬ 
chines  in  Canada,  the  factory  and  office  being  situated  at  124 
York  St.,  London,  Ontario.  So  many  inquiries  were  pouring 
in  from  the  Canadian  provinces  that  the  company  found  it  an 
absolute  necessity  to  start  the  manufacture  of  them  and  has 
opened  an  office,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Leach. 
Machines  have  already  been  produced,  and  shipments  of 
Canadian  orders  are  being  made. 

The  Northwestern  Line  is  issuing  a  fashion  note  in  the 
shape  of  an  artistically-gotten-up  brochure,  entitled  "My 
Lady’s  Train”,  that  is  very  interesting  and  appropriate. 
The  train  described  is  not  an  adjunct  to  the  latest  Parisian 
style  of  gown,  but  is  just  as  elegant,  clean,  artistic  and  true 
to  the  latest  style  in  trains,  though  it  is  a  railway  train  where¬ 
in  "my  lady”  finds  the  height  of  luxury  and  happiness.  No 
lady  traveling  on  this  train  has  to  do  anything  but  look  sweet 
and  feel  content  with  all  the  world.  There  are  none  better, 
so  when  the  dance  or  the  trip  is  done  she  can  feel  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  bom  of  the  pleasure  of  retrospect,  which  is  enhanced  by 
her  remembering  the  "perfect  train”. 
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Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  architect,  of  Minneapolis,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  an  atelier  under  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects,  in  New  York  City,  for  guidance  of 
classes  all  over  the  country.  A  common  subject  is  submitted 
to  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  drawings  are  submitted 
to  competent  judges  for  a  decision.  First  and  second  men¬ 
tions  are  awarded,  and  these  count  for  credits,  which  go 
forward,  permitting  the  taking  up  of  advanced  work. 

Kruse  &  Dewenter,  of  Indianapolis,  who  commenced 
making  heating  apparatus  on  scientific  lines  in  1866,  have 
since  that  date  made  incessant  efforts  to  bring  their  apparatus 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  introducing  every  avail¬ 
able  and  practical  improvement  into  their  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating.  Their  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  steel 
warm  air  furnaces  made  by  them,  is  not  only  interesting  but 
contains  much  of  value  upon  the  use  of  furnaces  in  residences, 
large  and  small. 

Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  who  has  shown  her  prac¬ 
tical  interest  in  sculpture  by  modeling  part  of  the  decorations 
for  the  new  Hotel  Belmont,  is  now  at  work  on  a  scheme  that 
promises  to  result  to  great  advantages  to  the  sculptors,  says 
the  New  York  Sun.  She  is  using  her  influence  and  interest 
to  form  an  annual  exhibition  of  statuary,  which  shall  be 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  American.  Sculptors  exhibit  their 
work  every  spring;  and  if  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
that  they  have  had  their  own  exhibition. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Cleveland  is  conducting  a  commendable 
evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  who  wish  to  learn 
trades.  In  this  connection  they  have  engaged  the  services 
of  an  instructor  well  known  to  the  draftsmen  in  the  United 
States,  the  genial  and  talented  Herbert  B.  Briggs.  His  de¬ 
partment  lies  with  the  architectural  division  of  the  school 
and  concerns  plan  readingand  estimating,  and  is  open  to  super¬ 
intendents,  contractors,  foremen  and  others  in  the  building 
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trades.  This  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in  night  schools  and 
under  Mr.  Briggs’  direction  should  be  of  general  benefit  to 
the  public  beside  the  direct  benefit  to  those  who  take  advant¬ 
age  of  his  teaching.  A  class  in  architectural  design  and  rend¬ 
ering  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  M.  Hannon  works  on  the 
competition  project  plan,  and  for  a  nominal  sum  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  architectural  education  can  be  secured  by  those 
who  are  engaged  during  the  day. 

The  United  States  department  of  agriculture,  in  a  brochure 
on  “Recent  practice  in  the  erection  of  lightning  conductors”, 
gives  the  latest  scientific  data  on  a  subject  which  made  Frank¬ 
lin  famous,  and  has,  since  his  time,  been  the  means  of  making 
infamous  the  lightning-rod  man  of  commerce,  ranking  the 
selling  of  lightning  rods  with  the  green  goods  and  gold  brick 
industry.  But  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  lightning-rod  theory,  and  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Henry, 
the  compiler  of  the  government  data,  presents  the  results  of 
tests  and  the  manner  of  construction,  his  plan  being  probably 
the  nearest  to  a  correct  method  that  can  be  obtained. 

Every  extensive  conflagration  emphasizes  the  fact  that  no 
building  is  completely  fireproofed  that  has  not  metal-covered 
doors,  windc/ws  and  trim.  John  W.  Rapp,  of  New  York,  is 
the  pioneer  in  producing  fireproof  metal-covered  doors, 
window  shutters  and  interior  trim,  and  his  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  is  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  many  attractive  forms 
in  which  his  metal-covered  products  can  be  produced. 


DRAUGHTSMEN  WANTED. 

preliminary  work,  including  prospectives,  the 
other  for  general  working  drawings.  Permanent 

the  parties.  R.  H.  HUNT,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Heating  Boilers 


Will  not  Western  Architects  kindly  remember  that  the  IDEAL  Boilers 
for  steam  and  water  warming  comprise  347  different  heaters  for  every 
specific  need  in  cellar  construction,  in  fuel,  in  shape  and  in  capacity? 


American  x  Ideal 

il Radiators  '-Mboilers 


Every  need  for  warming  buildings, 
large  or  small,  can  be  well  satisfied  from 
this  extensive  line  of  steam  and  water 
circulators. 


Interior  view  of  36-inch  Steam  Boiler 


AMERICAN  RADI  ATOR  (COMPANY 


General  Offices,  282  Michigan  Aye.,  CHICAGO. 


229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis  225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit 
413-417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha  1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Olive  and  15th  Sts..  St.  Louis  Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo 
313  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City  126  Sycamore  St.  Milwaukee 
1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle  831  15th  St.,  Denver 


104  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
109  East  Lombard  St  ,  Baltimore 
213  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
601  Hartje  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
129  Federal  St.,  Boston 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COH  PAN  Y 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

BENT  PLATE  GLASS,  HEAVY  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS  AND  SKYLIGHTS,  ART  GLASS. 

Also  n  k  r'w  a  A  ¥  A  C*  C*  a  new  product,  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and  im- 

Manufacturers  ^  A  l\  l\ /V  tv  im.  pervious^to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wainscoting 

A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON'S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 

_ OUR  TWENTY  WAREHOUSES,  WHERE  HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THESE  LINES  ARE  KEPT,  ARE: - 

DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 
CLEVELAND,  149-51-53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA.  32-34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO.  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 


MILWAUKEE,  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635-637  Fulton  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts 


J.  A.  SHOGREN 

STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING 


Estimates  on  new  and  old  work  cheerfully 
given  when  desired. 


©.  <£.  f  hone.  1057 


141fi  ifftmppttt  Auftuif 

MINNEAPOLIS 


W.  J.  DALY 

COM  PANY 

PLUMBING 

STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new  and  old  work. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

TELEPHONE  245 

mason  City,  Iowa 

GKO.  LI.  LAWKS  &  COMPANY 


- - - AGENTS  FOR - 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt  Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters  Dodge  s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint  Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions  Swezey  s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 

LudowicLCeladon  Co.’s  Roofing  Tiles  Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing 

Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  WGndow  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties  N.  W^.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  etc. 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Wall  Ties 
and  Plugs;  also  Dehydratine  Danip=Proofing  Material  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Telephones  : 

T.  C„  1027.  N.W..M.234 

T.  C„  60 

Residence,  T.  C.,  6036  Park 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 
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Air  Dried 
Kiln  Dried 
End  Matched 


Wells,  Delta  County,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Western  Agents. 


Bored 

Polished 

Bundled 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating 

S.  V.  W.  STANDARD 

TFADjP>  <^MARK 

/ . . Shellac  . 


For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard,  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

2620  Armour  Ave.,  29  Broadway,  23  Billiter  Jt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 


Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 


Made  in  all 
sizes  from  500  to 
12,000  square 
feet  capacity,  for 
hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest 
cleaned  and  dur¬ 
able  boiler  man- 
factured. 

We  ship  com¬ 
plete  heating  plants 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Send  for  1906  Catalog. 
Heating  Plans  and  Specifications  Free. 


St,  Anthony  Falls  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Heated  by  Andrews  Locomotive 
Steel  Boiler  and  The  Andrews  System. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

398  Hennepin  Ave.  98  LaSalle  Bldg.  515  Manhattan  Bldg. 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

[Successors  to  S.  T.  Ferguson,  Proprietor.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS,  WATER 
PIPE  SPECIALS 

Structural  Iron  and  Foundry  Work 

Steel  Beams,  Girders,  Iron  Stairs,  Sidewalk 
Lights,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Col¬ 
umns,  .Store  Fronts,  Sewer  Castings,  Stable 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Vases  Station  Stoves. 

312  10th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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San  Francisco  Fire 

PROVED 

Richardson 
Doors 
Fire  Proof 


Interior  of  room  in  Haywood 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Fire 
entered  room  in  foreground 
through  the  window,  gutting  it. 
The  Richardson  Doors  prevent¬ 
ed  fire  from  spreading  to  con¬ 
necting  rooms. 

“Richardson  Doors  make 
each  room  a  separate  building.” 


FIRE  PROOF  DOOR 
COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 


In  R.e=Inforced  Concrete  Setting 


BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


a 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 

a 

Great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility. 


Ransome  System 


“Luxf  er  Blank 
Tile” 

a 

All  Steel  embedded  in 
Concrete. 

a 

Waterproof  and  free  from 
condensation. 

a 

Note  the  twisted  Tension 
Rods  shown  in  illustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  the  excellence  of  this  work. 


American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

Home  Office: 

160  Fifth  Ave„  New  York  346  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  627  Ryan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 
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Win.  A.  French  &  Co. 


6th  and  Cedar  Streets 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations 
Fine  Furniture  and  Upholstering 
Davenports  a  Specialty 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


UAc  50DERLUND  ADJUSTABLE  POP-UP  BASIN  WASTE 

Tthe  Simp  test  and  97/ost  Sanitary  'llJaste  ^//ade. 


Patented 

AUGUST  16,  1904 


Suitable  for  Marble,  Enamel, 
Vitreous  and  Solid  Porcelain 
Lavatories. 


Fitted  with  4-arm  Cross  or 
China  Lever  Handle,  stamped 
“Waste” 


Catalogue  of  “Soderlund” 
Specialties  sent  to  any  address 
upon  request. 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  00 


•  9 


(SOLE  MANUFACTURERS) 


CRANE  COMPANY 
Selling  Agents. 


Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Birmingham 

St.  Louis 

Memphis 

Dallas 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Sioux  City 


St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

Salt  Lake  City 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 


See  Condensed  Catalog 
Pages  458=459  “Sweet’s”  Index. 


CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


Architects,  Attention? 


We  have  here  a  line  of  goods  needed  in  all  manufac¬ 
turing  and  warehouse  buildings. 

Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors, 

Cross  Counterbalance  Freight  Elevator  Doors, 
Fire  Wall  Doors — Iron  and  Tin  Clad, 

Fire  Proof  Windows, 

Steel  Rolling  Shutters, 

Machine=Made  Joist  Hangers. 


VARIETY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  M.  McGILLICUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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T-l.  INTERLOCKING. 


CONOSERA. 


INTERLOCKING  SPANISH. 


Ludowici=Celadon  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGHEST  GRADE  TERRA 
COTTA  ROOFING  TILES 

All  the  Standard  Interlocking  Shapes  and  many  Special  Designs  in  Semi-Glaze 
and  Natural  Reds;  Full,  Matt  or  Sand-Blast  Glazes— Greens,  Yellows, 
Yellow -Greens  and  Browns;  also  many  Special  Colors. 

FOUR  LARGE  FACTORIES  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Catalogue  and  Estimate  Furnished  upon  Request 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  508  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  LUDOWICI,  GA. 


DENVER 


AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


o  u 


Want  the  Best 
DIEHL’S 


STORM  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTNERS 
and  SEPARABLE.  HINGE 

Appeals  to  all  Architects  and  Contractors  as  the  only  perfect  and  satis- 
factory  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Separable  Hinge  now  on  the  marKet 

It  locks  the  sash  at  any  desired  angle  for  cleaning  the  windows  or  for  ventilation,  and  can’t 
get  out  of  place.  Can  be  locked  perfectly  tight  and  will  not  rattle.  They  jireso^simple  that 


any  child  can  operate  them;  besides,  they  are  neat  and  attractive  as  well  as  durable 

Address 

THE  DIEHL  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Oscar  Claussen  Edward  P.  Burch 


Charles  L.  Pillsbury 


(Claimant,  litrrlt  Sc  pUsbitry 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants,  Heating  Systems, 
Pumping  Machinery,  Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  etc. 


514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main  3568 

ST.  PAUL 


1208-1210  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  18G9 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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The  “BURT”  Ventilator 

Posseses  the  following  Exclusive  Features 
not  found  in  any  other  Ventilator: 

1st.  It  has  the 
telescopic  or  slid¬ 
ing-sleeve  damp¬ 
er. 

2nd.  It  is  a 
combination  ven¬ 
tilator  and  sky¬ 
light  in  which 
the  light  from  the 
sky  is  never  ob¬ 
scured  or  shut 
out. 

3rd.  The  air 
shaft  is  always 
entirely  unob¬ 
structed,  and  the 
air  current  is 
never  deflected 
downward. 

4th.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the 
building  can  be 
easily  and  exact¬ 
ly  regulated  by 
the  use  of  the 
sliding-  sleeve 
Sectional  View.  Notice  Sliding-Sleeve  Damper,  damper. 

5th.  .  Fewer  Burt  Ventilators  than  any  other  make  are  required  to 
ventilate  any  stated  building. 

6th.  The  sliding  sleeve  damper,  having  no  flat  surface,  does  not 
collect  dust  or  refuse,  to  be  shaken  off  into  the  building,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  dampers. 

Made  in  all  sizes,  and  with  metal  and  glass  tops. 

Send  for  20  page  booklet. 

THE  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

350  Main  Street  AKRON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Oil  Fitters  and  Exhaust  Heads  in  the  World 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


is  expressed  more  effectively  by 
the  Colonial  School  of  Architect¬ 
ure  than  by  any  other.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  preference 
for  Colonial  houses  is  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression. 

Yale  &  Towne 
Hardware 


offers  the  widest  range  for  the 
selection  of  ornamental  hard¬ 
ware  to  harmonize  with  this 
popular  type.  There  are  over 
70  designs,  all  produced  with 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  School. 

Send  us  the  blueprints  and 
we  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  the  hardware. 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 


247=249  Nicollet  Ave. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Triton  Wall  Curved  Radiator 


^rHE  accompanying 
cut  shows  the 
possibilities  of  the 
Triton  Wall  Radiator. 
It  can  be  built  in  a 
curve  of  any  radius. 


Have  you  our  new 
Catalogue  No.  506, 
just  out? 

Write  for  one. 


XUmtefc  States  IRabiator  do. 

DUNKIRK,  NEW  YORK. 

Branches:  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 


A  NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ALLIED  ARTS,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


Volume  9 


AUGUST,  1906 


No.  8 


IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  15TH  OF  EACH  MONTH 
AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BY 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(incorporated) 


ROBERT  CRAIK  McLEAN,  Editor. 


American  Sustitutr  nf  Arrhitrrta 


OFFICERS  FOR  1906: 

President . Frank  M.  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President . Cass  Gilbert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President . William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago,  Ill 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . ‘Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditor  for  Two  Years . Robert  Stead,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditor  for  One  Year . James  G.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

board  of  directors  for  1906. 

For  Three  Years — Alfred  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Irving  K.  Pond. 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Boston,  Mass.;  Merritt  J.  Reid,  San 
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Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


Architectural  tCcague  nf  Amrrira 

(organized  1899) 


Architectural  League  of  New  York.  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club. 

T  Square  Club.  Philadelphia.  Washington  Architectural  Club. 

Cleveland  Architectural  Club.  Architect’s  Club,  U.  of  Illinois. 

Toronto  Architectural  Club.  Toledo  Architectural  Club. 

Pittsburg  Architectural  Club.  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 

Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 

Chicago  Architectural  Club.  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 

Twin  City  Architectural  Club.  Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

President,  E.  J.  Russell,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Chairman — Current  Club  Work,  —  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chairman — Education,  -  -  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Chairman  Public  Promotion,  —  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Chairman — Civic  Improvements,  -  Fred.  S.  Lamb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chairman — Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman — On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship,  —  —  -  - 

—  -  -  -  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


The  people  of  Greenwich,  which  is  a 

Threatened  *o  suburb  of  London,  England,  would 

Greenwich  have  never  been  known  to  the  out- 
Time 

side  world  were  it  not  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  observatory  there  and  its  longitude 
being  adopted  as  the  point  from  which  the  world's  time 
is  measured  and  the  focal  point  for  all  terrestrial  cal¬ 
culations.  The  multiplying  of  modern  necessities  and 
their  supply,  which  we  are  want  to  the  advance  of  civil¬ 
ization,  has  so  far  affected  the  people  living  in  this  sub¬ 
urb  that,  forgetful  of  the  content  with  which  their 
fathers  used  the  rush  light  and  the  tallow  dip  and 
viewed  walking  or  the  stagecoach  with  tranquility, 
they  now  demand  science’s  latest  improvement  to  light 
and  locomotion,  an  electric  power  plant  to  supply  that 
force  to  the  village.  The  London  county  council,  with 
a  view  to  votes,  is  ready  to  give  them  this,  and  in 
fact  has  already  planned  an  immense  plant  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  in  line  with  the 
action  of  other  municipal  bodies  and  private  enterprise 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  But  in  this  case,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  comparative  few,  it  is  threatening 
disaster  throughout  the  world,  because  it  would  unset¬ 
tle  the  entire  astronomical  plant  at  the  observatory. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  change  the  location 
of  the  observatory,  but  it  would  seem  a  trivial 
thing  in  comparison  to  establish  this  needed  plant 
miles  away  and  conduct  the  power  by  cable,  and 
thus  give  the  selfish  and  provincial  denizens  of  this 
locally  unimportant  suburb  its  wished-for  power 
and  light  without  disturbing  the  entire  time-system 
of  the  world.  While  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  summary  manner  by  the  British  house  of 
lords,  it  equally  concerns  Washington,  Vienna,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg  and  other  capitals  in  the  interest  of 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  It  should  need 
no  consultation  of  astronomers.  The  fact  that  such 
a  disturbance  of  Greenwich  time  is  threatened  should 
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be  sufficient  to  promote  immediate  and  prohibitive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to 
whom  the  world  looks  for  a  continued  stability  in  its 
time  regulation.  This  will  probably  be  done,  for 
the  aldermanic  vote  has  not  the  terror  for  a  peer 
of  England  that  it  has  for  a  United  States  senator. 


The  fact  that  a  contract  made  by  a 
for  Plan  municipal  officer  is  binding  upon  his 

Sustained  successor  in  office  was  established 

Brooklyn 

by  the  settlement  in  full,  without 
suit,  on  the  advice  of  the  corporation  counsel,  of  a  suit  to 
recover  value  of  competition  plans  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  Washington  Hull,  the  successful  architect  in 
the  Brooklyn  municipal  building  competition.  A  con¬ 
tract  was  made  with  Mr.  Hull  by  the  borough  president 
for  the  completion  of  the  building.  Shortly  afterward 
a  new  president  was  elected  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  “discharge"  Mr.  Hull  and  employe  McKim,  Mead 
and  White  to  prepare  new  plans.  Papers  in  a  suit 
for  15,000  were  served  upon  the  comptroller  and  sent 
to  the  corporation  counsel,  who  prepared  an  opin  ion 
that  Mr.  Hull  was  clearly  entitled  to  the  full  amount 
of  his  claim  as  his  plans  were  accepted  after  compe¬ 
tition  and  that  the  contract  made  by  the  former 
borough  president  was  binding  upon  the  city. 


That  “they  do  things  better  in 
Sanitary  France"  is  trite  it  is  not  without 
Work  jn  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions 

in  Cities 

in  most  American  cities.  While  in 
Europe  the  excessive  congestion  of  population  makes 
all  sanitary  measures  more  imperative  than  here  where 
the  larger  tax  is  collected  for  sanitary  purposes  and  the 
least  service  is  rendered  to  the  people.  Chicago  women 
theoretically  took  brooms  and  swept  the  north  side  re¬ 
cently  and  made  it  thoroughly  clean  for  the  first  time 
in  years.  Minneapolis,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  cities  in  the  country,  is 
a  mass  of  tin  cans  and  garbage  when  the  snow 
melts  in  the  spring,  much  of  which  has  to  be  removed, 
if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  individuals.  Here  again 
the  women  have,  with  the  aid  of  an  enterprising  news¬ 
paper,  “cleaned  the  city”  by  organizing  the  children 
into  scavenger  squads,  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  sometime  dramatic  editor  of  the  newspaper,  who 
has  a  turn  for  sanitary  science,  did  phenomenal  work, 
collecting  over  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  refuse. 
The  Tribune  and  the  women  may  or  may  not  have 


saved  the  city  from  an  epidemic,  but  neither  should 
have  been  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  who  are  too  inclined  to 
“play  to  the  gallery"  by  “putting  on  the  lid”on  Sun¬ 
day  saloons  and  gambling,  which  only  affects  drunk¬ 
ards  and  gamblers,  and  overlooking  the  physical 
cleanliness  of  the  city,  which  concerns  the  health  of  all 
the  people. 

Because  Kansas  City  has  a  postoffice 

Government  building  that  the  “Journal"  of  that 

Buildings  city  admits  was  designed  fifteen 
in  the  U.  S. 

years  ago,  that  newspaper  editorially 
roasts  the  government  methods  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  says  that  its  architecture  is  fifty  years  behind 
the  times.  If  the  writer  had  looked  beyond  his  own  city 
and  examined  the  San  Francisco  postoffice  or  that  at 
Los  Angeles,  or  a  number  of  those  being  now  erected 
further  east,  he  would  find  that  the  “Mosque-like"  ap¬ 
pearance  was  disappearing  from  the  exteriors  and 
that  in  plan  the  full  convenience  of  the  building  was 
obtained.  The  government  building  has  always  been, 
like  other  branches  of  the  government  service,  much 
what  the  newspapers  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  has  made  it.  The  results  in  modern  buildings 
was  obtained  in  spite  of  rather  than  by  the  help  of  the 
newspapers.  Where  is  the  newspaper  that  used  its 
influence  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  Tarsney  act  or 
ever  recommended  any  but  a  political  system  in  the 
appointment  of  a  supervising  architect?  and  where  is 
one  that  would  not  have  condemned  the  government 
as  parsimonious  had  any  but  a  monumental  design 
been  made,  involving  as  large  an  expenditure  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  postoffice  they  and  the  congressmen  had 
worked  so  many  years  to  secure?  The  improvement 
in  the  design  and  plan  of  government  buildings  is  the 
direct  result  of  constant  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
architectural  press  and  architectural  associations  and, 
as  in  private  work,  any  dishonesty  in  design,  plan  or 
contract  is  the  result  of  newspapers  refusing  to  back 
their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  good  government 
architecture. 

Giving  others  advice  with  our  own  object  in  view 
is  as  dishonest  as  spending  another’s  money,  or 
stealing  another’s  happiness. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  to  overcome 

in  business  and  social  intercourse  is  the  man  who  is 

% 

ignorant  of  his  ignorance. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  ARCHITECT 
( Concluded ) 

partitions  were  in  many  cases  of 
t  three-inch  tile  set  either  on  top 
the  wooden  floor  or  on  top  of  the 
ncrete  filling  and  wood  strips, 
d  were  bisected  in  every  direc- 
>n  with  wooden  lintels,  wooden 
jambs,  sills,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  really  a  wonder 
that  anything  was  left  to  them.  The  floors  were 
of  side  construction,  particularly  thin  tile  and  of 
little  depth,  and  all  this  tile  work  was  of  dense 
tile,  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  mode  of 
burning  it,  the  pattern  and  way  of  applying  it  not  at 
all  up  to  the  standard  of  our  best  Eastern  work.  Yet 
this  was  all  the  architects  demanded,  it  was  what  the 
market  seemed  to  exact,  and  all  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  produced.  Their  competitors,  the  two  concrete 
systems  most  in  vogue  in  San  Francisco,  were  held 
up  to  about  the  same  standard  only,  so  that  in  most 
cases  columns  were  fireproofed  with  a  wrapping  of  ex¬ 
panded  metal  or  wire  lath,  plastered  over  with  a  little 
cement  or  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  ordinary  wall 
finish;  partitions  were  generally  of  wire  lath  and 
plaster,  the  floors  of  as  thin  slabs  and  as  weak  a  con¬ 
crete  as  would  pass  muster,  though,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  most  of  these  floors  were  in  turn  protected 
with  a  suspended  metal  and  plaster  ceiling.  The 
surprise  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  fire  did  not  do 
greater  damage  to  the  structural  parts  and  is  ac¬ 
centuated  four-fold  when  we  realize  that  in  many  of 
these  buildings  the  elevators  are  already  in  operation, 
people  back  in  their  offices  and  decorators  at  work  on 
the  walls.  If  all  the  work  had  been  absolutely  well 
done,  what  an  illustration  of  adequate  structural 
fireproofing  could  have  been  given !  As  for  other  than 
the  mere  fireproofing  of  the  structural  parts,  not  one 
of  those  buildings  was  fireproof  in  design,  save  in 
one  or  two  of  the  details.  Not  one  of  the  tall  ones 
had  their  elevator  shafts  and  stairs  enclosed  so  as  to 
confine  fire  to  any  one  story;  only  one  had  metallic 
doors  and  trim;  all  had  wooden  floors  in  their  offices; 
not  one  had  wired  glass  or  other  protection  to  its 
windows,  and  fire  was  communicated  to  the  interiors 
of  buildings  through  their  windows  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred. 

One  building  there  was  that,  though  of  wooden 
frame  and  finish,  enclosed  in  brick  walls,  in  which 
they  had  been  wise  enough  to  install  wired  glass  and 
metal  sash  at  all  the  windows,  the  fire  attack  was  alto¬ 
gether  from  without  (for  the  faithful  employees  suc¬ 
cessfully  battled  with  the  little  blazes  on  roof  or  in 
wood  work  adjacent  to  window  or  door),  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  wired  glass  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 


men  were  at  work  at  their  usual  places  on  what  they 
had  left  the  day  before,  the  day  after  the  fire.  Yet, 
in  another  building  nearby,  of  exactly  the  same  slow- 
burning  construction,  but  unprotected  with  wired 
glass  windows,  the  destruction  was  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  and  just  forty  minutes  slow. 

In  all  this  devastation  there  is  enough  left,  particu¬ 
larly  in  and  about  the  big  steel-frame  buildings,  to 
fully  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  all  we  have  clamored 
for  in  times  past.  No  one  building  was  absolutely 
perfect,  nor  was  any  one  building  absolutely  saved 
from  damage  (albeit  the  New  Chronicle  and  the  Kohl 
suffered  certainly  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  their  cost), 
yet  so  many  details,  found  separately,  did  their  work 
so  well  that  it  must  be  perfectly  patent  to  the  most 
obtuse  that  if  those  details  were  assembled  in  any  one 
structure  that  structure  must  necessarily  be  fireproof 
and  undamageable  in  all  its  parts.  The  question  is, 
appalling  as  that  lesson  was,  is  even  it  forceful  enough 
to  get  our  architects  out  of  the  ruts  that  they  cling  to 
so  tenaciously,  principally  the  wooden  rut? 

For  any  city  the  standard  of  perfection  remains 
the  same,  though  for  San  Francisco  extraordinary 
pains  should  be  taken  to  tie  and  to  bond  everything 
superlatively  well  against  the  very  present  possibility 
of  the  recurrence  of  as  severe  a  quake.  My  ideal  of  a 
perfect  building,  a  fireproof  building,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  one  whose  foundations  are  sound, 
and  if  in  yielding  ground,  supported  to  bottom  on 
reinforced  concrete  piles;  my  foundation  piers  and 
walls  would  be  of  concrete,  externally  lined  with 
strenolith  against  moisture;  my  steel  frame  would  be 
rigidly  braced  and  tied,  and,  whether  painted  or  not, 
well  coated  with  cement  and  encased  in  every  void  with 
brick  or  tile  or  concrete  and  the  whole  protected  with 
hollow  tile  fireproofing,  laid  in  cement  mortar,  bonded 
and  tied  to  the  column  and  with  not  less  than  20 
inches  of  material  between  any  possible  fire  and  the 
metal  members;  my  structural  floors  would  be  of  nar¬ 
row  span,  deep  end-construction  fireproofing  tile  be¬ 
tween  steel  beams,  or,  if  concrete  is  particularly  de¬ 
sired,  then  a  sufficient  depth  of  that  material,  protected 
on  the  under  side  with  fireproofing  tile,  the  top  sur¬ 
face  of  marble  or  cement  or  some  plastic  body,  not 
wood.  My  partitions  would  be  of  hollow  tile;  my 
outer  walls  would  be  of  concrete  or  brick,  faced  on 
both  sides  with  brick,  well  laid  and  bonded;  my  exter¬ 
nal  decorations  would  be  of  terra-cotta  of  ample  thick¬ 
ness  and  properly  made;  no  granite  or  stonework  or 
marble  would  I  have  where  fire  could  assail  it;  my 
stairs  and  elevators  would  be  enclosed  absolutely, 
cutting  off  every  story  by  itself,  and  my  units  of  floor 
space  would  be  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  restrict 
fire  to  the  contents  in  a  much  curtailed  area;  my 
window  and  door  trim  and  doors  and  finish  and  my 
office  furniture  would  be  of  metal,  nor  would  there  be 
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any  wood  lintels  or  door  jambs  in  the  partitions;  my 
windows  would  be  glazed  with  wired  glass  in  metal  or 
asbestos  frames;  and  also  where  the  exposure  is 
great  I  would  have  doubled  thickness  of  wired  glass; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  in  assembling  these  parts,  I 
would  endeavor  to  use  intelligence  in  design. 

Each  one  of  these  details,  even  the  last,  has  been 
fully  tested  and  found  not  wanting  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  other  fires.  The  thing  is  to  get  them  all 
together  and  the  resultant  building  will  be  one  that 
indeed  merits  the  term  “absolutely  fireproof”,  a 
building  that  in  first  cost  will  but  little  exceed  the 
price  of  the  flimsiest  construction  and  that  in  ultimate 
cost  is  infinitely  less  than  the  latter  and  which  will  prove 
its  own  insurance,  the  greatest  safeguard  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  community,  the  principal  step  taken 
towards  the  much-desired  goal,  the  City  Unburnable. 

HOLLOW  TERRA  COTTA  FOR  COUNTRY 
BUILDINGS 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WALSH 

whole  question  of  adapting  burnt 
y  products  to  house  construction 
the  country  is  one  of  cost,  dura- 
tty,  strength  and  beauty.  The 
it  has  been  so  materially  reduced  in 
recent  years  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  that  it  is  almost  on  a  par  with  wooden 
construction.  In  special  localities  fireproof  clay 
tile  houses  have  been  built  at  the  same  estimated 
cost  demanded  for  wooden  frame  structures.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  greater  durability  of  the 
terra  cotta  house  nor  any  doubt  about  its  fireproof 
advantages.  The  strength  of  floors  and  arches  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  iron  beams  and  girders  has  likewise 
been  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  tests  given  have  been  made  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  city  laws,  which  are  much  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  country  districts. 

The  questions  of  cost  and  artistic  effects  have  al¬ 
ways  been  potent  in  deciding  the  general  nature  of 
house  construction.  Formerly  the  cost  of  fireproof 
construction  was  so  much  in  excess  of  wooden  frame 
construction  that  it  had  little  chance  to  compete  with 
it,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  largely  removed  in 
recent  years  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fireproof 
bricks,  hollow  terra  cotta  building  blocks,  concrete 
building  blocks  and  other  structural  materials. 
Lumber  has  advanced  in  price  in  almost  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  cheapening  of  fireproof  materials. 
This  fact  has  driven  many  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
new  construction  materials. 

Architects  who  formerly  found  it  easier  to  work  in 
wood  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  design 
country  homes  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  effects 
with  fireproof  materials.  It  is  no  longer  considered 


impossible  to  produce  a  country  home  of  brick,  stone 
and  terra  cotta  in  perfect  harmony  with  rural  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  types  of  this  class  of  houses  are  multi¬ 
plying  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  remarkable 
popularity  of  hollow  concrete  building  blocks  is 
typical  of  the  new  movement.  Thousands  of  country 
houses  are  being  constructed  of  concrete  blocks,  with 
only  such  use  of  wood  as  deemed  necessary  to  give  a 
perfect  finish  to  the  interior  and  exterior. 

The  use  of  hollow  terra  cotta  building  blocks  is 
older  in  our  cities  than  concrete  blocks,  and  most  of 
the  large  hotels,  apartment  houses,  skyscrapers  and 
public  buildings  are  composed  of  this  material.  With 
iron  skeleton  frame  work  to  carry  the  load  up  to 
almost  any  height  desired,  the  work  of  protecting  it 
inside  and  outside  with  porous  hollow  terra  cotta 
blocks  has  been  simple  and  effective.  A  fire  originat¬ 
ing  inside  or  outside  of  such  a  building  has  little 
chance  of  warping  the  metal  or  spreading  from  one 
room  to  another. 

The  adaptation  of  this  form  of  construction  to 
isolated  country  homes  marks  a  comparatively  new 
departure.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  fireproof 
clay  for  building  purposes,  architects  and  builders 
have  met  with  the  obstacle  that  a  good  deal  of  iron 
frame  work  is  needed  to  give  the  buildings  strength 
and  rigidity.  This  so  materially  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  country  buildings  that  few  cared  to  undertake 
the  work.  Not  until  a  type  of  houses  could  be  de¬ 
signed  which  could  be  built  without  the  iron  skeleton 
work  was  it  possible  for  burnt  clay  tiles,  bricks  and 
blocks  to  become  popular. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  in  this  particular  have  largely  removed  this 
objection.  It  is  possible  to  use  terra  cotta  materials 
and  hollow  burnt  clay  blocks  so  that  country  homes 
can  be  put  up  at  little  more  cost  than  for  a  wooden 
structure,  and  without  the  use  of  iron  frame  work. 
A  number  of  structures  of  this  type  are  springing  up 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  a  study  of  some  of 
their  features  is  particularly  valuable.  Walls,  parti¬ 
tions,  roofs  and  ceilings  are  constructed  of  terra  cotta 
blocks,  so  that  the  houses  are  not  only  fireproof  but 
well  protected  from  vibration,  vermin  and  excessive 
changes  in  temperature.  They  are  more  durable 
than  almost  any  other  class  of  structures  erected,  and, 
like  the  skyscrapers  of  our  cities,  they  promise  to  last 
for  centuries  without  any  great  deterioration.  They 
possess  certain  other  advantages,  such  as  proof 
against  the  action  of  weather,  and  thus  need  no  paint¬ 
ing  and  periodic  repairs,  and  are  much  cheaper  to  in¬ 
sure  against  fire. 

One  of  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  the  modern 
buildings  in  which  fireproof  materials  are  used  with¬ 
out  iron  skeleton  work  for  supporting  floors  and  roofs, 
is  the  new  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
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New  York.  The  walls  of  this  structure  are  of  brick 
and  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks,  and  the  roof  consists 
of  a  great  dome  over  50  feet  in  diameter,  which 
springs  from  the  walls  without  metal  support  of  any 
kind.  The  arched  dome  is  built  up  of  fireproof  clay 
tiles  averaging  6x12  inches,  laid  in  courses  of  cement, 
and  designed  so  that  the  keystone  of  the  arch  carries 
the  whole  load.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  metal  used 
for  sustaining  this  great  dome,  and  yet  it  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  fireproof  that  no  interior  fire  could  damage  the 
roof  or  affect  it  in  any  way. 


was  called  Yang-Na,  with  a  population  of  about  300 
Indians,  so  called,  aborigines,  though  not  resembling 
the  North  American  Indians.  The  neighboring 
villages  were  San  Gabriel,  Pasadena,  Calmenga  and 
Clearwater.  The  Indian  weapons  for  warfare,  which 
they  seldom  indulged  in,  and  for  the  chase,  were  bows 
and  arrows,  which,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  they 
excelled  in  the  use  of.  The  Indian  men  looked  upon 
themselves  as  hunters  and  warriors. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  when 
Columbus'  theory  that  the  earth  was  a  globe  was 


REDONDO  HOTEL  AND  SURROUNDINGS 


PLEASURE  RESORTS  AND  BEACHES  AROUND 
LOS  ANGELES 

BY  WILLIAM  LEBARON  JENNEY 
PART  III— REDONDO 

LTHOUGH  a  beach  resort,  is  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  covering  an 
area  of  forty-four  square  miles,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  270  feet, 
and  a  population  of  205,000. 

In  1888  two  practical  sea-faring  millionaires,  Capt. 
J.  C.  Ainsworth  and  R.  F.  Thompson,  fixed  upon 
Redondo  as  the  best  harbor  on  the  Coast  for  Los 
Angeles  merchants.  It  now  has  twelve  banks  and 
five  public  schools.  There  are  five  systems  of  electric- 
car  service  operating  and  projected,  and  there  are 
some  five  systems  of  steam  railways  entering  the  city. 

Redondo  is  but  a  short  run  from  Los  Angeles,  the 
chief  city  of  Southern  California  and  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  already  well  known  thruout  the 
world.  Its  history  is  varied:  when  first  known  it 


proven,  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  were  out  on  the 
ocean  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  strange  lands. 
To  avoid  all  disputes  of  claimants,  the  Pope  divided 
the  world  by  a  great  circle  drawn  100  leagues  west  of 
the  Azores  and  decreed  that  all  the  world  west  of  this 
great  circle  should  belong  to  Spain,  and  all  east  to  go 
to  Portugal.  Cortez  landed  in  Vera  Cruz  in  1510 
and  soon  established  a  government  extending  north 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1524  he  describes  California, 
in  a  report  to  the  King  of  Spain,  as  an  island  of  great 
wealth,  inhabited  solely  by  women,  the  origin  of  which 
is  traced  to  a  popular  work  of  fiction  published  in 
Spain  about  1510,  where  use  is  made  of  the  name  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  which  the  author  locates  to  the  right  of  India. 

In  the  year  that  Cortez  returned  to  Spain,  1540,  the 
Viceroy  Mendoza  sent  two  vessels  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  which  penetrated  some  distance  up 
the  Colorado  river. 

In  September,  1540,  Cabrilla  entered  the  Bay  of 
San  Diego  and  then  sailed  north  to  San  Pedro,  where 
he  landed  for  water.  He  undoubtedly  climbed  the  hills 
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back  of  San  Pedro  bay,  from  which  he  probably  saw 
the  site  of  Los  Angeles.  This  was  350  years  ago.  In 
1768  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  Missions  of 
Mexico,  including  upper  and  lower  California. 

This  work  was  confided  to  Capt.  Gaspar  de  Portala, 
a  good-hearted,  popular  man. 

Portola  reported  to  Galena  that  the  Missions  were 
fairly  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  provisions,  but  as 
for  treasure  it  was  impossible  that  the  Missions  could 
have  accumulated  any  considerable  amount.  The 
oldest  of  the  establishments  founded  by  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  in  California  was  the  Mission  of  San  Diego, 
dedicated  July,  1709.  About  October  8,  1771,  a  seri¬ 
ous  conflict  took  place  between  Indians  and  soldiers, 
owing  to  the  maltreatment  of  the  native  women  by 
the  soldiers.  About  this  time  Fages  came  up  from 
San  Diego  with  soldiers  and  a  pack  train,  on  his  way 


the  last  few  years  due  largely  to  the  increased  facilities 
of  transportation,  the  number  of  electric  railways  has 
been  multiplied,  the  lines  and  the  cars  have  been  im¬ 
proved  in  every  respect.  Hotels  and  bath  houses  have 
been  built,  and  every  facility  and  convenience  have 
been  offered  for  the  comfort  of  travelers. 

At  Redonda  the  afternoon  cool  breezes  of  summer 
make  it  a  delightful  resort,  never  hot.  In  the  winter 
the  refreshing  rains  and  the  warm  days  cover  the  hills 
with  a  delighful  green.  The  distant  mountains  are 
capped  with  snow,  giving  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
effect. 

Still  further  to  the  south  is  the  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Pedro  Bay,  where  the  government  has 
spent  a  large  sum  in  building  a  great  breakwater,  giv¬ 
ing  to  San  Pedro  a  fine  and  safe  harbor,  and  creating 
a  commercial  town  of  great  benefit  to  Los  Angeles, 
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north  to  assist  in  founding  Missions.  He  remained 
some  months  at  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles,  and 
not  far  from  Redondo. 

Redondo  was  not  settled  until  about  1886,  but  for 
the  previous  ten  years  it  had  been  a  popular  resort  for 
encampments,  picnics  and  in  fact  as  a  pleasure  resort. 
The  surf  bathing  is  excellent  and  can  be  enjoyed 
almost  every  day  in  the  year.  Golf  is  even  played 
within  sound  of  the  surf. 

The  first  historical  knowledge  we  have  of  any  beach 
resorts  is  that  at  a  battle  fought  on  a  ranch  near  San 
Pedro,  where  some  twenty  were  killed,  taken  to  San 
Pedro  and  buried  on  the  rocky  island  at  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  harbor,  which  from  that  date  was  known 
as  Dead  Man’s  Island. 

The  popularity  of  the  beaches  and  their  use  as 
pleasant  and  cool  resorts  has  greatly  increased  during 


making  for  the  city  an  excellent  seaport,  where  ihe 
visitor  will  see  the  ships  of  many  nations  and  a  fleet  of 
lumber  boats  from  the  south.  While  San  Pedro  is 
adding  much  to  the  business  of  Los  Angeles  at  present, 
it  is  not  a  pleasure  resort,  except  it  is  a  point  of  em- 
barkment  for  the  beautiful  island  of  Catalina,  lying 
off  the  coast,  about  two  and  a  half  hours’  trip  on  the 
fine  steamers  of  the  Banning  line. 


It  is  estimated  that  at  least  250  architects  and 
draughtsmen  have  responded  to  an  appeal  for  their 
services  in  rebuilding  San  Francisco.  Most  of  them 
are  disgusted  at  their  inability  to  exercise  their  talents, 
for  one  reason,  if  no  other,  that  there  is  a  superfluity 
of  both  architects  and  draughtsmen  in  the  city  at 
present. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

OUTING 


BY  W.  LB.  JENNEY 


HE  Southern  California  Chapter  holds 
a  monthly  meeting  on  the  second  Tues¬ 
day  of  the  month,  but  a  year  ago  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  July  meeting  to 
an  outing  on  the  Saturday  following  the 
second  Tuesday.  Saturday  was  a  half-holiday  by  cus¬ 
tom,  therefore  the  afternoon  could  be  devoted  to  an 
outing  without  a  loss  of  business.  A  number  of  guests 
were  invited.  A  private  car  was  provided  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Electric  Railway,  and  at  1:30  Saturday,  Feb.  14, 
left  the  city  from  the  station  near  the  Angelus  Hotel. 
There  were  some  twenty-two  in  all.  We  first  passed 
through  the  beautiful  residence  town  of  Hollywood, 
which  is  Southwest  of  the  city  on  the  road  to  Ocean 
Park  via  the  Soldiers’  Home.  The  run  through 
Hollywood  is  particularly  pleasing.  The  road  on 
both  sides  is  bordered  with  very  pretty  residences 
with  large  grounds,  usually  an  acre  or  more.  The 
houses  are  all  well  designed  and  the  gardens  very 
pretty,  with  an  occasional  orchard,  either  citrus  or 
deciduous.  We  passed  through  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
which  differs  from  most  others  in  this,  that  beside  the 
usual  large  buildings  there  are  many  cottages  with  in¬ 
closed  grounds,  for  officers  and  for  inmates  who  have 
families.  From  the  Soldiers’  Home  we  soon  reached 
Ocean  Park,  which  is  a  beach  resort,  with  a  large 
roller-skating  rink  and  a  very  fine,  large  restaurant 
with  a  dance  hall  annexed  down  on  the  pier,  where 
our  party  arranged  for  a  banquet  on  our  return  from 
a  run  to  the  beaches.  From  here  we  visited  Venice 
and  Playa  del  Rey,  which  is  practically  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  canals  of  Venice.  For  the  safety  of  women 
and  children  there  is  a  small  still-water  lagoon  for 
boating  and  bathing.  There  is  also  the  usual  surf 
beach,  where  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  surf 
bath,  which  many  of  the  party  indulged  in,  though  one 
was  disappointed  in  being  informed  at  the  bath-house 
that  they  had  no  bathing  suits  large  enough  for  his 
fine,  robust  figure. 

At  Playa  del  Rey  there  is  a  high  sand  bluff  on  which 
there  are  a  few  cottages,  and  directly  against  the 
slope  of  the  bluff  there  is  an  inclined  elevated  railway 
to  take  passengers  up  to  the  level  of  the  cottages. 
We  noticed  particularly  three  cottages  built  directly 
against  he  sand  bluff  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  near 
ocean  level.  The  architects  all  noticed  and  remarked 
on  these  three  cottages  that  they  were  in  a  hazardous 
situation,  in  danger  of  being  buried  by  a  sand  slide, 
which  actually  took  place  while  we  were  gone  to 
Redondo,  and  on  our  return  on  our  way  to  dinner  at 
Ocean  Park,  we  found  one  of  the  cottages  a  wreck  and 


another  pushed  from  its  foundation  and  both  most 
inconveniently  filled  with  sand. 

At  Ocean  Park,  which  is  no  park  at  all,  but  a  beach 
resort,  we  found  a  restaurant  prepared  for  our  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  dining  table  being  laid  out  on  the  balcony 
of  the  restaurant,  overlooking  the  ocean,  from  which 
there  was  a  pleasing,  cool  breeze.  The  main  floor  of 
the  restaurant  below  our  balcony,  from  which  we 
could  look  down,  was  filled  with  diners,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  evidently  intended  to  join  the 
dancers  after  their  dinner. 

The  Architects’  dinner  on  the  balcony  was  in  fact 
a  banquet.  The  eatables  were  very  good,  indeed, 
with  plenty  of  California  wine  and  good  champagne. 

The  party  was  decidedly  jolly  and  told  many 
reminiscences  of  the  old  days  in  1884,  when  the  West¬ 
ern  Association  of  Architects  was  formed,  by  the  now 
editor  of  the  Western  Architect,  with  which  the 
American  Institute  afterwards  united.  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  sixties,  just  after  the  Civil  War,  were 
indulged  in,  of  much  historical  interest.  It  would 
seem  that  in  ’61,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  all 
the  architects  in  practice  in  the  country,  both  North 
and  South,  finding  that  their  business  had  left  them, 
entered  the  army,  and  in  '65,  after  the  ‘  ‘peace  of 
Appomatox”,  they  all  resumed  their  practice.  Many 
returned  to  the  A.  I.  A.,  so  that  there  were  a  very 
large  number  of  old  soldiers  in  all  the  architectural 
societies  and  chapters,  and  the  architectural  conven¬ 
tions  and  army  reunions  were  very  much  alike.  One 
at  Nashville  was  particularly  cited,  where  Colonel 
Thurston  presided  at  the  banquet  and  where  were 
present  General  Kirby  Smith  and  General  Cheatam, 
of  the  late  Confederate  Army,  and  Colonel  Smith, 
who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  Cavalry  and  not 
very  long  after  this  reunion  entered  the  United  States 
Volunteers,  and  later  went  to  the  Phillipines,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Manilla  he  died  at  the  head  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  just  as  they  were  going  into  action — the  only 
architect  I  have  known  who  died  on  the  field  of 
battle.  "Honor  to  his  memory.” 

After  that  convention  at  Nashville,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  room,  Mr.  R.  C.  McLean,  editor  of  the 
Western  Architect,  was  heard  to  remark:  "This 
meeting  was  quite  as  much  an  army  reunion  as  an 
Architectural  Convention”,  and  so  they  were  for  the 
last  years  of  the  sixties. 

This  summer  outing  of  the  Chapter  indulged 
in  no  business  other  than  having  a  good  time 
under  ideal  conditions  and  cementing  professional 
friendships  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  in  the 
more  formal  gatherings  of  the  regular  meetings. 
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OBITUARY 

JOHN  BAII.Y  MCELFATRICK 

In  the  death  of  J.  B.  McElfatrick  there  has  passed 
one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  days  when  the 
“courthouse”  and  the  “theatre”  architect  held  the 
unique  position  of  the  specialist.  It  was  in  the  latter 
specialty  that  Mr.  McElfatrick  has  been  known  for 
the  last  three  decades  and  has  to  his  credit  the  con¬ 
struction  and  design  of  more  theatres  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  though  Oscar  Cobb  and  L.  M.  Wood 
might  contest  the  assertion.  It  has  been  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  the  designing  of  our  theatres,  except  in 
rare  instances,  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  in  no  sense 
artists  themselves,  but  had  to  depend  on  such  talent 
as  they  could  hire  among  the  draftsmen  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  result  has  been  to  a  great  extent  disastrous 
from  an  art  standpoint,  but  these  representatives  of 
terpsichorean  architecture  knew  how  to  influence  the 
theatrical  managers  and  as  practice  increased  they 
met,  in  plan  and  convenience,  the  problems  of  seating, 
exit  and  accoustics  with  more  or  less  skill.  It  was  so 
with  Mr.  McElfatrick,  who  went  from  St.  Louis  and 
established  his  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  from 
there  his  work  was  projected  throughout  the  country. 
His  local  work,  however,  comprised  the  majority  of 
the  theatres  built  in  New  York  City  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  those  at  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Louis¬ 
ville  and  other  cities.  They  show  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  refinement  of  design  and  interior  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  while  none  of  them  are  architectural 
models,  they  all  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
years  of  practical  experience.  Mr.  McElfatrick  was 
born  near  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  LOPEZ 

Charles  Albert  Lopez,  the  sculptor,  died  at  New 
York  city  on  May  18  at  a  hospital  where  he  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation.  The  physicians  said  that 
death  was  due  to  heart  disease.  Mr.  Lopez  only  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  completed  the  working  models  for  the  McKinley 
memorial  to  be  erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  born  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  in 
October,  1869,  and  came  to  this  city  when  a  youth. 
At  the  St.  Louis  world's  fair  the  works  of  Mr.  Lopez 
won  the  gold  medal  and  his  groups  exhibited  at  the 
Charleston  and  Pan-American  expositions  received 
recognition.  Mr.  Lopez  was  married  in  1898  to  Miss 
Marion  Kean,  of  this  city,  who  survives  him.  She  is 
abroad.  Mr.  Lopez  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  New  York  Sculptors'  society,  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  the  Architectural  league,  and  of  the  National 
Art  club. 


PUBLICATIONS 

THE  SKETCH  BOOK 

A  magazine  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  published 
at  Chicago — is  a  most  artistic  as  well  as  live 
and  progressive  journal  of  the  present  work  of 
the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  day.  The  May 
issue  contains  an  article  in  memory  of  Paul 
Noquet,  the  sculptor,  by  Leon  Debe,  illustrated 
by  a  member  of  the  sculptor's  works  and  sketches. 
James  William  Pattison,  the  painter,  author  and 
critic,  is  dealt  with  most  kindly  by  a  brother  artist, 
Walter  Marshall  Clute.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  this 
intimate  sketch  of  this  true  artist,  who  is  also  a  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  impart  knowledge  and  develop 
genius  in  a  rare  and  masterly  manner.  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son’s  characteristics  are  seen  in  his  paintings  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  who  know  and  love  him  can  feel 
the  quiet  force  and  mysticism  of  his  character  in  his 
misty  marines  or  evening-enveloped  landscapes.  His 
best  pictures  have  the  illusiveness  of  a  water  fore¬ 
ground  and  are  real  as  a  dream  and  as  imaginative  as 
Fairyland.  His  *  ‘Dawn”,  *  ‘Aristocrat”  and  ‘  ‘A  Calm 
Night”  are  full  of  this  elusive  feeling.  Quiet,  but 
with  strength^  and  power,  so  like  the  man,  the  artist. 
Illustrated  articles*  by.;.  \ ^Jilsen  Laurvic,  L.  C.  Mc- 
Auley  and  M.  E.  Cook,  compi Jti.  number,  which 

reflects  in  a  forcible  degree  the  high  artistic  plane 
which  Chicago  has  reached  in  art  matters  after  forty 
years  of  struggle  by  the  heroic  artists  of  the  past,  who 
laid  the  foundations  and  laid  them  well. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE.  By 
F.  E.  Kidder,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D..  Architect.  Author  of  “The  Architects’ 
and  Builders’  Pocket-Book.”  Part  III:  Trussed  Roofs  and  Roof 
Trusses.  306  illustrations.  Section  I.  New  York:  William  X-  Com¬ 
stock.  One  large  8vo.  vol.;  pp.  298.  Price,  S3. 00. 

This  work  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  “Building  Con¬ 
struction  and  Superintendence”  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Kidder  and  the  closing  work  of  his  life.  It  is  a  work 
that  he  had  been  engaged  on  for  years.  Few  men  in 
the  profession  have  had  the  large  experience  he  has 
had  in  practical  work  of  this  character.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  construction  was  well  known  to  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  through  his  published  works,  and  the 
articles  from  his  pen  appearing  at  frequent  intervals 
in  architectural,  building  and  engineering  journals. 
His  experience,  ability  and  practical  good  judgment 
had  caused  him  for  some  years  past  to  be  called  fre¬ 
quently  in  consultation  by  his  professional  brethren  in 
intricate  and  difficult  structural  problems. 

It  was  with  this  ripe  experience  and  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge,  both  of  the  subject  treated  and  of  the  needs  of 
architects  and  builders,  that  he  entered  upon  the 
preparation  of  this,  which  he  intended  to  be  his  most 
elaborate  and  complete  work,  and  had  not  death  inter¬ 
fered  he  would  have  carried  to  completion  the  whole 
work,  the  first  section  of  which  is  presented  in  this 
volume. 
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A  review  of  its  pages  shows  a  careful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  clear  lan¬ 
guage,  uncomplicated  by  mathematical  formulas  that 
are  suited  only  to  the  engineer.  Simplicity  and 
thoroughness,  clear  description  and  full  explanation 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  treatise.  This  section 
carries  the  subject  far  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
most  architects  and  builders,  although  the  second  and 
last  section  is  fully  laid  out  and  will  later  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  published. 

A  feature  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Kidder  is  his  portrait  and  the  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  the  first  article  in  the  book. 

STUDY  THE  ORDERS,  compiled  from  the  instruction  papers  in  the 

Architectural  course  of  the  American  School  of  Correspondence, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Alfred  E.  Zapf,  editor;  Authors,  Frank  Choteau 

Brown,  Architect;  Frank  A.  Bourne,  Architect;  Herman  Van  Holst, 

Architect.  Advisor,  J.  R.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Architect.  Copyright 

United  States  and  entered  at  Stationer’s  Hall,  London. 

As  a  compilation  of  instructive  text  and  drawings 
the  work  is  a  contribution  of  real  value  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  and  has  a  number  of  unique  feat¬ 
ures.  It  has  been  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
able  men, — men  of  training  and  culture,  who  are 
thoroughly  qualified  to  prepare  such  matter  for  ar¬ 
chitectural  study. 

In  preparing  this  work  it  was  evidently  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  combine  into  one  treatise  matter  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  scattered  throughout  a  large  number 
of  very  expensive  books,  and  the  authors  and  editors 
have  spent  over  three  years  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  examining  an  immense 
number  of  books  and  making  an  exhaustive  research 
among  the  rare  books  to  be  found  only  in  the  great 
libraries.  In  this  way  a  work  has  been  produced  that 
is  more  comprehensive  and  suitable  to  practical  needs 
than  any  reasonable-priced  work  that  has  yet  been 
published. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  compilation  is  the  further 
illustration  of  the  text  and  plates  with  photographs 
of  the  best  examples  of  ancient  architecture,  embody¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  which  the  plates  and  text  refer,  thus 
giving  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  see  an  example 
of  the  order  that  he  is  studying  as  embodied  in  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  ancient  architecture,  giving 
the  young  draftsman  a  clearer  idea  of  perspective, 
scale,  etc.  Incidentally  he  will  absorb  a  great  deal 
of  architectural  history. 

The  Bibliography,  which  gives  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  authors,  publishers,  etc.,  is  an  important 
feature,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  resume  of  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject.  This  Bibliography  was  prepared 
by  men  of  exceptional  qualifications  for  the  task  and 
it  is  starred  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the 
books. 

The  plates  are  fifty-eight  in  number,  1 1  inches  by  15 
inches  in  size,  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  in  a  very 
artistic  and  serviceable  portfolio,  in  loose  form  for 
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convenience  in  desk  work.  They  serve  also  as  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  draftsmanship.  The  books  are  bound 
in  half  red  morocco  leather,  on  a  superior  quality  of 
paper,  and  are  fully  indexed.  The  price  is  $12.00  in 
installments  or  $11.00  cash,  and  will  be  sent  for  ex¬ 
amination  without  a  payment,  by  prepaid  express,  on 
five  days’  approval,  with  the  privilege  of  returning,  if 
not  satisfactory  in  every  way,  at  the  expense  of  the 
publishers. 

FIRE  SAFEGUARDS  FOR  A  CITY 

Many  suggestions  for  safeguarding  a  city  from  fire 
are  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  by  George  W.  Booth  and 
a  corps  of  engineers,  on  conditions  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
which  city  has  been  comparatively  free  from  con¬ 
flagrations  during  recent  years.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  over-head  wires,  except  trolley  wires,  be 
placed  under  ground  in  the  closely  built  sections ; 
that  a  Building  Department  be  created  to  relieve 
the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  duties  usually  performed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Builders,  and  that  he  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department ; 
that  the  fire-escape  ordinances  be  rigidly  enforced; 
that  a  complete  code  of  regulations  governing  the 
manufacture,  sale,  storage  and  transportation  of  all 
explosives  and  inflammable  substances  be  adopted; 
that  automatic  sprinkler  equipment  be  required  in 
all  buildings  which,  by  reason  of  their  size,  con¬ 
struction  or  occupancy,  might  act  as  conflagration 
breeders. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

A  considerable  amount  of  illustration  space  in  this 
issue  is  devoted  to  the  interesting  construction  prob¬ 
lem  met  with  by  an  architect  who  was  sent  to  China 
to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  the  United  States  government,  Mr.  Sid  H.  Nealy, 
who  was  sent  from  the  supervising  architect’s  office 
after  the  Boxer  rebellion  to  design  and  erect  a  lega¬ 
tion  building  for  the  United  States  at  Pekin.  His 
design  was  not  made  under  the  direction  of  the  super¬ 
vising  architect’s  office,  but  he  was  detailed  from  it 
for  duty  under  the  department  of  state  and  the  de¬ 
signing  was  done  at  Pekin  after  studying  the  needs 
and  conditions  there.  The  original  appropriation  was 
$100,000,  subsequently  raised  to  $150,000.  The 
buildings  are  made  of  native  grey  brick  and  granite 
and  laid  in  native  cement  mortar.  Interior  finish, 
hot-water  heating  apparatus,  plumbing,  etc.,  taken 
from  America.  The  entire  work  was  done  by 
Chinese,  personally  superintended  by  the  architect. 
Between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  stone  cutters 
alone  were  employed  cutting  stone  during  one  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  following  winter.  As  many  as  seven 
hundred  men,  including  bricklayers,  stonecutters, 
carpenters  and  coolies,  were  employed  on  the  general 
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work  at  one  time.  None  of  them  had  ever  done  foreign 
work  before.  Other  delays  were  occasioned,  the 
Russia-Japanese  war  delaying  the  work  about  a  year, 
several  cargoes  of  stuff  for  legation  buildings  being 
held  up  by  Japanese  or  Russians  and  much  time  lost 
in  this  way.  The  buildings  consist  of  minister’s  resi¬ 
dence  (main  building),  Chancory  or  office  building, 
residence  of  First,  Second  and  Chinese  secretaries, 
Sedan  Chair  House,  stables,  ice-making  plant,  arte¬ 
sian  well,  295  feet  deep,  etc.  By  the  latter,  the  only 
pure  water  in  Pekin  was  obtained.  Congress  subse¬ 
quently  appropriated  (upon  recommendation  of  the 
architect)  $30,000  for  furnishing  the  buildings.  The 
New  Legation  was  occupied  in  November,  1905,  the 
total  time  in  actual  construction  being  two  years  and 
four  months.  Under  direction  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  the  architect  also  constructed  for  defense  of  the 
Legation  a  fort  on  top  of  the  Tartar  city  wall,  the 
only  defense  the  Americans  have.  These  are  the 
first  Legation  buildings  ever  built  by  the  United 
States  Government.  All  other  Legations  and  Em¬ 
bassies  are  rented  buildings.  It  is  expected  that 
other  Legations  will  be  built  and  that  eventually 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  under  his  own  roof  all  his  am¬ 
bassadors  and  ministers. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts 
Architects’  course  of  study  by  means  of  Ateliers  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  phenomenal  in  a  way, 
but  not  so  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  gives  the  draftsman,  who  otherwise  would 
never  be  trained  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  his 
work.  The  success  of  the  Atelier  system  has  two 
factors  in  its  adoption  among  the  architects  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Beaux  Arts:  their  enthusiasm  for 
their  schools,  and  the  more  selfish  one  of  wishing  for 
a  higher  grade  of  draftsmen  generally.  Three  class 
B  order  problems  of  finished  sketches,  rendered 
en  loge  in  the  Hewitt  Atelier,  Minneapolis,  are  given 
to  show  the  excellent  work  produced  by  this  Atelier 
and  the  general  trend  of  subjects  given  in  this  stage 
of  the  school  competition  for  places. 

The  remarkable  work  of  Will  H.  Low  in  the  "ball 
:oom”  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  in  New  York, 
which  contains  as  a  whole  over  fifty  life-size  figures 
and  covers  one  thousand  and  ninety-two  feet  of  can¬ 
vas,  should  receive  more  than  passing  mention. 
These  paintings,  twenty  in  number,  are  composed  of 
six  lunettes  and  fourteen  oval  panels.  As  the  ball  room 
is  also  used  for  concerts  and  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ments,  the  artist  used  as  his  motive  scenes  represent¬ 
ing  the  dance,  the  drama  and  music  of  these  twenty- 
two  lunettes  and  three  of  the  oval  panels  are  illus¬ 
trated.  "The  music  of  the  Woods”  is  illustrated  by 
4  ‘echo”  in  mid-air  luring  on  two  mortals  in  her  wake. 
“The  Music  of  the  Sea”  shows  three  nymphs  upon 


the  rocks  listening  to  the  music  of  the  waves, 
one  of  them  playing  an  accompaniment  on  a  conch 
shell.  As  the  visitors  to  the  hotel  are  from  all  over 
the  world,  the  artist  took  for  the  fourteen  oval  panels 
typical  figures  of  different  nations,  each  with  the 
musical  instrument  associated  with  the  country.  Of 
these  ‘  ‘Scotland”  and  ‘  ‘Ireland”  are  shown.  ‘  ‘Amer¬ 
ica”,  a  figure  draped  in  the  national  flag,  represents 
vocal  mus'c. 

The  exterior,  interiors  and  plans  of  the  W.  D.  Hof- 
ius  residence,  at  Seattle,  by  Walter  Spalding,  archi¬ 
tect,  gives  a  fair  sample  of  the  quality  of  work  which 
is  being  executed  in  that  city.  There  is  a  certain  nov¬ 
elty  and  lightness  in  the  interior  design,  well  carried 
out,  and  every  line  seems  self-contained  and  harmoni¬ 
ous. 

The  accepted  design  in  the  competition  for  a  state 
capitol  building  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  illus¬ 
trated  this  month,  is  by  George  B.  Post  &  Sons,  of 
New  York.  Five  architectural  firms  were  accepted 
for  this  competition:  Geo.  B.  Post  &  Sons,  of  New 
York;  Ferry  &  Clas  and  H.  C.  Koch  &  Son,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge  and  Peabody 
&  Stearns,  of  Boston.  This  is  the  second  competition 
held,  the  first,  two  years  ago,  being  awarded  to  Cass 
Gilbert;  but  a  legal  contest  resulted  in  the  competition 
programme  being  declared  without  proper  warrant 
from  the  legislature  and  was  abandoned. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  illustrations,  the  bulding 
will  consist  of  a  four-story  granite  structure,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  and  graceful  dome.  The  form 
will  be  that  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  with  all  the  wings 
of  equal  length  and  area, and  it  will  be  set  diagonally 
on  the  square,  with  wings  pointing  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  to  the  diagonal  streets  terminating  at 
the  corners  of  the  park.  The  building  will  have  an 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west  of  420  feet.  The  width  of  the  wings  will  be  120 
feet. 

The  features  of  the  design  are  the  entrances,  there 
being  an  entrance  to  the  building  on  the  ground  floor 
at  the  end  of  each  wing,  with  continuous  and  un¬ 
interrupted  vista  entirely  through  the  building  at  the 
inner  angles  of  the  cross.  These  enter  on  the  principal 
floor  through  curved  porticoes  surmounted  by  half 
domes.  They  land  directly  in  the  rotunda,  from 
which  four  grand  staircases  ascend  to  the  second 
floor. 

The  rotunda,  reaching  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  dome,  will  be  84  feet  in  diameter  and  176 
feet  high.  Its  walls  and  openings  will  be  embellished 
with  columns  of  marble  and  granite.  The  exterior 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  102  feet  and  the  height 
from  ground  to  top  of  statue  on  top  is  286  feet. 
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1,500  SCHOOLS 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
ir  Pumping 
Machinery 

All  Sizes  and  Stales 
lor  Any  Duty 

Send  for  catalog 
R  446 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  and  MOTORS 


These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the 
temperature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  ex¬ 
cessive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

Johnson  Service  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


and  Special  Elecirical  Machinery- 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos 

Motor  Driven  Hoists  Back  Geared  Motors 

Motor  Driven  Pumps  Contractors,  Gasoline  Hoists 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  York 


With  the  Public,  Means  Best 


"^Standard"  Porcelain  Enameled  Roll  Rim  Sectional  Wash  Sink  on  Iron  Standards,  with  Brass  Supply'  Pipe  on  Supports 
at  baek  of  Sink.  Compression  Bibbs,  Standpipe  and  Overflow  in  Center  Section.  Brass  Vented  "S”  Trap  and  Soap  Cups. 

■’«ftai>daiKf'  Fixtures  are  preferred  by  officials  of  Hospitals,  Factories,  Public  Institutions  and  Schools,  because  they  know 
know  of  the  superior  sanitation  and  durabiltiy  of  “^tandaTd”  goods.  To  officials  the  mere  specification  of  ^Standard" 
Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  is  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Architect  or  Plumber  in  charge.  :  :  :  :  : 

Write  at  once  for  our  catalogue,  “Modern  Sanitary  Appliances.” 

Standard  jSaitftatg  Co.  Pittsburgh,  u.  s.  a. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  IN  HIS  CAPACITY  AS  ADUSEE 
TO  HIS  CLIENT  MAY  SAFELY  ENDORSE  THE 

E  LW  ELL  KITCHEN  CABINET 

These  Cabinets  are  made  in  great  variety  but  of  uniformly 
good  workmanship.  They  belong  in  the  modern  kitchen 
because  they  are  designed  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
efficiency  in  the  least  amount  of  space. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  architects  with  catalog  to  be  used 
when  the  plans  for  the  kitchen  are  being  made. 

ELWELL  KITCHEN  CABINET  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TRADE. 

The  Fab=Ri=Ko=Na  Mills 

MARK 


KLING  KO-NA  SIZE  AS  THE  TRADE  FINDS  IT 


Over  Grained,  Varnished  or  Painted  Surfaces 

“Used  Kling  Ko-Na  on  two  jobs.  First,  over  a  grained  and 
varnished  surface,  applied  according  to  directions,  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  varnish,  and  then  applied  burlap  with  ordinary  paste. 
Found  adhesion  perfect.  Second  case,  used  it  to  prepare  old 
painted  wall  for  papering.  Result  entirely  satisfactory.” 

WM.  TILLY  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Saves  Time,  Worry  and  Expense 

“Used  it  on  varnished  walls  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  time-saver.”  JONES  &  BUCHANAN,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“Works  like  a  charm  on  any  old  painted  wall.  Will  save  us 
much  worrv  and  expense.” 

T.  B.  DUNCAN  &  SONS,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Best  for  General  Use 

“You  have  the  best  ‘Stick  Fast’  in  the  market,  better  for  all 
purposes  in  our  business  than  anything  we  have  used.” 

COPPOCK  BROS.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT?  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  IT? 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

Selling  Agents 

80-88  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

228  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
9  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  Eng. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

Manufacturers 

37  Arch  Street, 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  .1. 


Drake  Mantel  sTle  Co. 

MANTELS-MARBLE  -  MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  §h  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  *  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE. S. 

CONTRACTORS  ^  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  GW. RY. 


E.  W.  Kittrei 

OPTICIAN 

1  40  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 

0H  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

OPERA  GLASSES 

GET  YOUR 


FIRST  ! 

Quality  to  Suit  Quality  of  Catalogue — We  Make  Them — All  Kinds 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 


SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Geo.  A.  Zika  Co. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA - 

ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS  &  BUILDERS 


Examinations  and  reports;  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates. 

Agents  for  the  A.  E.  Shorthill  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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Billiard  Boom  in  Frost  Bldg  ,  SI.  Paul,  J.  IV.  Stevens,  Architect. 


FOR  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  AND  ECONOMY  THE 


ar 


TURNER  SYSTEM 


sr 


OF  CONCRETE  STEEL  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  EXCELS 


Bridges,  Buildings,  Manufacturing  Plants,  Etc. 


The  system  has  given  the 
weighted  to  50  tons  WITHOUT 
inch  deflection. 


best  of  results  under  heavy  tests.  A  section  was 
DEFLECTION,  and  under  100  tons  had  but  5-32 


C.  A.  P.  TURNER, 

815=816  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

BRIDGE  AND  JAIL  WORK,  MACHINE 
WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


Iron  Columns,  Steel  Beams,  Sidewalk  Lights, 
Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron 
Fences,  Iron  Stairs,  Gratings,  Lintels. 


113=115  Second 
Avenue  S.  E., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 

Are  the  most  perfect,  durable  and 
sanitary  Laundry  Trays  on  the 
market.  Manufactured  by  the 

Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company 

507  Phoenix  Building 

Write  for  Prices.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAND  LIME  BRICK 

AND 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  also  in  economy  and  durability.  They  are  the  only  brick 
made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four-inch  wall  can  be  built.  They 
are  also  especially  adapted  for  sewerage  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


LEE  &  HOFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC, 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

ELEVATORS 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic  Doors  and  Gates 
81=91  Fillmore  Ave.  =  =  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


CABOT’S  EEL-GRASS  “QUILT 


Sound=proof,  Heat=Proot,  Decay=proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 

SAMUEL.  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON  -  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  in¬ 
sulator  and  deadener.  An  in¬ 
destructible  cushion  of  dead-air 
spaces. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agts. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT’S  ENOUGH 


I 


l 

M 

i/ 


Go  Save 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

acquire 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 

Unsure 

Comfort,  Convenience, 
Protection 


Use  the  Local  and  Long  Distance 
Lines  of 
THE 

NORTHWESTERN  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE  CO. 

Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell. 


TREMENDOUS  BUSINESS 

- IN - 

NORTHWESTand  WESTERN  CANADA 

Dealers  in  Architects’  Supplies  and  Contractors’  Mate¬ 
rial  can  reach  all  these  by  using  the  columns  of  the 

WESTERN  CANADA  CONTRACTOR 

The  only  journal  published  in  N.  W.  Canada  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  Building  and  Contracting  lines. 

Winnipeg  alone  put  up  more  buildings  last  year  than 
St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  or  any 
other  city  twice  its  size.  For  ad.  rates,  etc.,  address 

WESTERN  CANADA  CONTRACTOR  AND  BUILDER’S  GAZETTE 

720  Union  Bank  Building,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 


MAKE  “NEVERLEAK”  ROOFS 

Never  leak,  mind  you,  no  “ifs”  about 
it;  as  long  as  the  building  stands  it  is 
permanently  covered  with  the  hand¬ 
somest  fire-proof,  storm-proof  roofing 
made. 

That’s  our  reason  for  asking  aichitects 
to  specify  them,  and  the  best  architects 
in  the  country  today  are  doing  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co. 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
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“The  Davenport  Made  All  Brick  in  This  House.” 


“IT  MAKES  BRICK,  NOT  BATS” 


EVERY  BRICK 
JUST  LIKE 
THE  NEXT 


THIS  IS 
SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY  NEVY 


THE 

DAVENPORT 
CEMENT  BRICK 
MACHINE 


BRICK  MADE 
UNDER  HEAVY 
PRESSURE 


BETTER 
LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  THIS 


TWO  MEN  CAN  MAKE  2000  BRICK  A  DAY  WITH  THIS  MACHINE. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  To-day,  to 

The  Gould  Construction  company 

715  LANE  BUILDING,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


ALDEN  KELJ1K 

COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this 

country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs  of  any  size 

and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian, Turkish,  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

1000  Nicollet  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Write  for  Further  Information 


LOGAN  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGAN’S  STOVE 
PIPE  THIMBLES 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  tile  flue.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper  around  flue. 
Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Prevents  creosote  from  run- 
ning  down  wall.  Makes  an  air=tight  joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the 
chimney  and  produces  a  perfect  draft.  These  with  other  valuable 
features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 

OTTUMWA,  -  IOWA. 


PATENTED  MARCH  20,  1900 


TURNBULL 


UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

1 —  This  window  can  be  washed  outside  and 
in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the  floor. 

2 —  It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and  water 
proof. 

3—  "There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner  stands 
on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4 —  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for  for  years. 

5 —  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel  and 
wood. 

6 —  -It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

7 —  This  window  slides  up  and  down  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  window  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY 


Patent  Applied  For 


26 3  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO. 


New  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Minneapolis 


Keasbey  & 
Mattison  Co.'s 

85  Per  Cent 

Magnesia 

Used  on  Boilers 
and  for  Fire-proof¬ 
ing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful 
building. 

Are  your  Boilers 
covered?  If  not, 
why  not? 

See  us  for  As¬ 
bestos  and  Mag¬ 
nesia  Goods. 

KEASBEY  & 
MATTISON  CO. 

307-309  South 
Sixth  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

W.  H.  NORRIS. 
Manager. 
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KASOTA  STONE 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone 


Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

^asota^Minn!1,  620  Germania  Life  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WIRE  SCREENS 


For  Doors  and  Windows 
HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

MILWAUKEE.  Wl  3. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SPIRAL  LATH 


Needs  no  furring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains  it  everlastingly. 
Fits  perfectly  into  or  around  any 
depressions  or  projections;  never 
rusts;  is  the  height  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  or  call  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO.,  Te,ePhoneA£'S 263  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Latest  Perfection  in  Boiler  Construction 

THE  “NEW  NATIONAL”  BOILER 


Equipped  with  more  prime  heating  surface 
than  any  other  boiler  on  the  market,  insur¬ 
ing  economical  consumption  of  fuel  and 
rapid  heat.  Deep,  corrugated  fire  pot,  large 
grate  surface,  jacket  lined  with  fibre  asbestos. 

No  surface  is  subject  to  fire  action  not  backed 
by  ample  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  out. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  &  METAL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Material 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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T he  Cement  Block 
For  You 


a*L 

,  ■W'JrX}. 


m? 


0% 


Tl 


If  you  are 
planning  to  go  into 
the  concrete  block  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  buy  an  expen¬ 
sive  machine  that  makes 
blocks  of  questionable  quality. 

Don’t  do  it,  because  you  can 

make  more  blocks,  better  blocks  and  cheaper 

blocks  with 

The  Mandt  Hand 
Tamping  Outfit. 

But  look  at  the  blocks  that  it  make*. .  See  how  one  block  bmd 
three  others.  See  the  continuous  a^-space  throughout  th 
wall  and  in  addition  note  that  the  flocks  themselves  are 
hollow,  making  a  TRIPLE  A1R-SPAC 

With  this  outfit  you  can  make  block,  for 
every  pouible  u.e,  in  Smooth,  Rock, 

ChUeled,  Paneled  and  Corrugated  face*. 

Every  »ize,  too- -all  fraction*  of  an  inch 
from  the  regular  mold 

Write  for  the  catalogue  today— now.  Learn  more 
about  this  system  which  is  heartily  endorsed  by  a 
Architects  and  Contractors  everywhere.^  Re¬ 
member  our  outfit  costs  about  one-fourth  ot 
of  what  others  do.  Your  name  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  will  bring  booklet  by  return  mail. 

Send  today  and  learn  the  best  Way 
to  make  blocks — 


0 


and 
Money. 


MANDT- 
POWELL 

Concrete  Machinery 
and  Foundry  Co. 


STOUGHTON,  WISCONSIN. 
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D  D  I  0  1/  PRESSED 

D  n  I  U  l\  and  common 


St.  Paul  Brick  Company 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Your  Correspondence  and  Trade  is  Solicited 


ESTABLISHED  1882 

INCORPORATED  1892 

Mason 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

City  Dflik  cl i  1  cl  1  ilc  Coillpcllly 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS  Maso„ 

GENUINE  SWEDISH 

IRON  SHINGLE  NAILS 

thadE“wEATHERPROOF”mark 

The  Old  Fashioned  Nails  like 
the  Old  Folks  used  years  ago. 


H.  J.  MILLER’S  SONS  CO. 

BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 


ARE  GAS  AND 
DUST  PROOF  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  ARE 
PUT  UP  WITHOUT 
A  PACKED  JOINT. 

Made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes  and  four  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  for  low  cel- 
ars.  We  also  make 
three  especially  large 
furnaces  for  churches, 
school  houses  and 
buildings.  These  fur¬ 
naces  are  brick  set. 
We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices. 


FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO., 

n.  w.  Distributors.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  When  Writing  Advertisers 


Do  You  Want  a  Real 
Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  fire  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ers?  Then  specify 

“PRUDEN’S” 

and  know  that  the  windows  and  your 
reputation  will  be  properly  protected. 
Your  judgment  is  based  on  merit,  the 
contractor  considers  cheapness  only. 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  & 
Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement, 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and  Steps, 
Portland  Cement  Floors,  Con¬ 
crete  Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  :  Minnesota 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

Explicitly  authorized  by  P.  O.  Department  under  special  act 
of  congress.  Should  be  specified  by  name  when  standard  mail 
chute  is  desired.  Designate  “Model  C”  for  very  latest  and 
best.  Full  information  from  the  sole  makers  and  patentees. 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ADAMANT 

The  Perfection  of 

WALL  PLASTER 


Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Also 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Milwaukee,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


FILLERS  AND  STAINS 
MISSION  FINISHES  and  ENAMELS 


ARE  USED  IN 

THE  FINEST  BUILDINGS  IN  AMERICA 
BECAUSE 

1st.  They  produce  the  correct  effect. 

2nd.  They  are  durable  and  economical. 

3rd.  They  are  always  uniform. 

4th.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house  that  is 
headquarters  for  wood  finishes. 

Send  for  Standard  Fillers  and  Stains  Booklet. 

Real  Wood  Panels  showing  twenty-one  Fillers 
and  Stains.  Finest  Booklet  ever  supplied. 


DEPT.  AZ.  THE  AD-EL-ITE  PEOPLE 


A  Chance  for  You 

The  growing,  prosperous  cities 
and  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  offer 
unparalleled  opportunities  to 
young  professional  men  as  well  as 
men  with  capital. 


This  magnificent  building,  the  Kansas  City  Post 
Office  and  Custom  House,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  two  millions,  is  plastered  with 


KALLOLITE  CEMENT  PLASTER 


For  information  as  to  desirable  locations  ask 


M.  J.  COSTELLO, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


The  government  builds  well  and  uses  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  after  carefully  testing  the  different  kinds. 


Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS 


Not  connected  with  any 
trust  or  combine. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
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Kettle  River  Quarries 

PRODUCERS  OF 

Company 

Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  RocK 

Kettle  River 

Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 

We  Pay  E.xpress 

Paving 

Curbing 

Sandstone 

QUARRIES, 
SANDSTONE,,  MINN. 

Office,  400=404  Oneida  Block  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

We  IV 

IN.. 

lanufacture  Pressed  I 

irick 

Light  Shades  :::  Cream  :::  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
:::::  Architectural  TerraCotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  ::::: 

Red  or  Buff  Common  Brick  :::  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pressed  Brick 

.  tttf,  . 

Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 

Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Go. 

ROOFING  TILE 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE,  ENAMELED  AND  PRESSED 

Manufactured  by 

BRICK 

Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS,  also 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHICAGO 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  216  Lumber  Exchange 

Harold  Johnson,  Agent  Minneapolis 

HEBRON,  N.  D. 

Northwestern  Pressed  Brick  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  ENOELBRECHT,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn- 

St.  John  &  Barquist  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and 

Manufacturers  of 

Cornices  in  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 

Steel  Ceilings 

Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile  ::: 

— 

T.'TVphoneei7898  1  35=137  1  2th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

LET  US  ESTIMATE  I:OR  YOU 

418  West  Eighth  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  Advertisers 
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THE,  NE,W  “KAWNEER”  STORE  FRONT 


Is  of  drawn  metal 
Is  guaranteed  to 
prevent  leakage.  No 
Putty,  Felt  or  Cork, 
etc.,  used.  Adapted 
to  any  kind  or 
thickness  of  glass. 


For  sale  by  the 
Trade  and  by 


Will  give  the  lowest 
nsurance  rate.  Will 
prevent  frosting  of 
the  glass  because  it 
has  the  only  per¬ 
fect  drain  and  ven¬ 
tilating  device  on 
the  market. 


(Patents  pending.) 


KAWNEER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Office,  501  Kemper  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure 
Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  Office  and  Stair  Work. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
STEEL  WALL  TIE 

BUTCHERS 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not 
soft  and  sticky,  like  Beeswax.  Per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood. 
Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for 
Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House=Furnishings 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 


356  Atlantic  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  Nn  T  Povivor  is  a  suPerior  finisli  f°r 
V7UI  1NO.  O  IVCVIVCI  kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Send 

for 

Sam¬ 

ple. 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 

Is  Our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 


The  Colored  Spot  is  Our  Trademark 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 


BOSTON 

MASS. 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND. 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond,  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  teeth,  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a 
band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practical,  economical,  efficient  Tie 
for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor,  making  the  strongest  wall. 
Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone,  Grant  2972. 

the  McDowell  mfg.  co.  54op,srsq!rpaet 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  6  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone,  Crushed  Stone, 
Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  -  -  -  MINN. 


Use  \ 
Higgins’  / 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives 
for  drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  your¬ 
self  from  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and 
mucilages,  and  corrosive  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you. 


AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  Cs  CO. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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METAPHONE 


A  TBfeE PHONE  that  has  no  equal  for  efficiency  of  ser- 
vice,  durability  and  small  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance.  Recommended  and  used  by  such  well 
known  houses  as: 


FOR... 

Hotels 
Hospitals 
Residences 
School  Buildings 


Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine=Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone=Ordean=Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 


Commercial 

Purposes 


A  *  1\  /I  ,  I  329  HENNEPIN  AVE 

American  Metaphone  Co.  „,nneapol,s,  m.™ 


BRICK  ::  BRICK  ::  BRICK 

THE  CR00KST0N  BRICK  &  THE  CO. 


Manufacture  5,000,000 

pressed  CREAM  and  WHITE  common 
BRICK,  ANNUALLY 


2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest. 

Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

By  SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop. 

Crookston,  Minn. 


Win.  Penn.  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  STONE 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River 
Sandstone.  Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  Etc. 

Mill  and  Office,  Tower  Bay  Slip.  Send  in  your  plans  for  estimates. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS 


SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

1 1  Gilfillan  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 


5C  NO-TAR  ROOFING 

^  FLINT  SURFACED 

Builders’  and  Roofers’  Papers  and  Supplies 


TRADL  MASK 

McClellan  paper  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

FARGO  LA  CROSSE 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 

Minneapolis  Office:  Guaranty  Loan  Building.  St.  Paul  Office:  Gilfillan  Block 
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flbopular  Xinee  of  travel 


The 

North=Western 

Limited 

Is  brilliantly  illuminated 
throughout  by  hundreds 
of  electric  lights,  and  each 
berth  is  provided  with 

special  reading  lamps. 

LEAVE: 

Minneapolis . 8:00  P.  M. 

St.  Paul . 8:35  P.  M. 

ARRIVE: 

Chicago . 8:55  A.  M. 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

600  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 

396  Robert  St. 

St.  Paul. 

Illustrated  booklet  describing 
train  sent  free,  on  application  to 
T.  W.  Teasdale,  G.  P.  A.,  St. 
Paul. 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

JI/OIW4Y 

J . P.  Elmer  g eRl.passgrAat. 
St.Paul  Minn. 


MDNON  ROUTE 


Forget  your  Aches, 
Pains,  Ills  and  Cares 
-Be  well  and  strong- 
Go  to 

French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

— where  flow  the  waters  of  health. 


An  ideal  place  for  pleasure-seekers: 
golf,  riding,  tennis  —  all  kinds  of 
recreations.  10  Hours  from  Chico* 
do.  2  Luxurious  Trains  Daily.  Hotel 
Rates,  $8  to  $35  per  week.  W rite  for 
free  booklets  and  full  information. 


FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO 


MDNDN  ROUTE  Cj 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR 


A  Fresh  Water  Sea  Voyage 


(1500  Miles  on  the  Great  Lakes) 


VIA  THE 


Northern  Navigation  Co’s  Splendid  Steamers 


Lakes  Superior  and  Huron — Georgian  Bay — 3000  Islands — Mackinac  and  Petoskey 
CHARMING  TOURS  AT  CHEAP  PRICES— SERVICE  FIRST  CLASS 


For  Information  and 
Literature  address 


C.  H.  NICHOLSON 


Traffic  Manager 
176  Front  St.,  Sarnia.  Ont 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO.  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  MONTREAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE  CHICAGO  TO 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VE.STIBULE.  TRAINS 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race 
for  supremacy  among  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Chicago  trains.  First  place 
is  securely  held  by  The  Pioneer 
Limited,  second  place  by  the  Fast 
Mail.  Both  trains  are  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains 
via  this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


NEW  YORK 

Central 


LINES 


- THE  GREAT - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Resorts,”  which  is  No.  3  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  “Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a  map  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Bar  Harbor  in¬ 
clusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General 
Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York  Chicago 


7?  ST.  LOUIS 
A±P  CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 


J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  ■  MINN. 


30. 


y _ _ 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 

is  the  place  for  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  moderate  means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate, 
rich,  deep  soil,  is  well  irrigat¬ 
ed,  and  land  may  now  be  pro¬ 
cured  at-  very  reasonable  fig¬ 
ures,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
treble  in  value. 

“  The  San  Joaquin  Valley,” 
a  book  of  112  pages  and  103 
fine  illustrations  describes  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  its  climate, 
soil,  population,  churches, 
schools,  products,  markets, 
transportation  facilities  and 
cost  of  living. 


TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


Address  Dept.  C  36,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  431  California  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Southern  Pacific 


XXX 
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“Wonderland” 


via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 


—limitless  in  recreation  opportunities;  offering  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America 
and  the  study  of  Nature’s  most  wonderful  phenomena.  It  may  be  seen  as  a  side 
trip  en  route  to  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest  on  rates  one-third  lower  than  usual. 
Round  Trip 


SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago,  $75) 

from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  June  1 — Sept.  15,  to  Nortli  Pacific  Coast 
Points.  Direct  connections  with  the  Orient  from  Puget  Sound  via  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company’s  Ships  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota.”  “See 
America  First”  via  the 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Send  Six  Cents  to  A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A.  G.  F.  McNEILL,  City  Pass.  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  “WONDERLAND  1906.”  19  Nicollet  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


* 


ut 


Stop  off  at  Spokane 

the  metropolis  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire,  where  fortune  beckons  to 
Farmer  and  Investor  and  offers  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunities  to 

Young  Men  and  Men  of  Energy 

Rich  Farming,  Mining,  Lumbering. 
Fertile  Lands  at  Low  Prices.  Glo¬ 
rious  Health-Giving  Climate.  Mild 
Summers  and  Cool  Nights.  Short 
Winters  and  Light  Snowfall.  Just 
the  place  for  the 

Man  Who  Wants  to  Get  Ahead 


Write  for  “Washington  Bulletin” 
and  Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter. 

C.  E.  STONE.  G.  P.  A., 

F.  I.  WHITNEY,  P.  T.  M... 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


S.  S.  Minnesota  sails  from  Seattle  for 
The  Orient  .July  25th. 


*0 


Hot  nig' 


In  the  Rockies.  The  air  is  pure  without 
undue  moisture.  There  is  no  excessive 
heat  in  summer.  There  are  no  continuous 
saturating  rainfalls. 

IN  COLORADO 

the  summer  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  inducing  rest  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Low  R  o  u  n  d-T  r  i  p  R  a  te  s 

now  in  effect  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

offer  an  opportunity  to  go  there  and  back  for  slightly 
ever  the  cost  of  a  one  way  ticket. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A., 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


BESX  PAVEMENT^LOOR^  L|QHXS 


Obtained 
by  the 
Installation 
of 

“BAR= 

LOCK” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construction 

“3”=Point 

Prisms 

and 

“Arch 

Plain” 

Lights 


\ 

■  ^  torn**  ■ 

ft  t  ’  '  Sir-©.  «  1 

I  ■ .  fBSL 

1 11 

ll^l 

^ISr 

BLUM  BROTHERS  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Construction  and  Patented  ”3”-Point  Prisms  were  used, 

which  effectually  lights  the  basement. 


Greatest 
Strength 
Durability 
Water 
Tight 
Rust=Proof 
Now  Being 
Specified 
By  Most 
of  the 
Leading 
Architects 
and 
Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


For  further  particulars  or  name  of  representative  in  your  section,  address 

American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works—  =26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue=  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Caution — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


Structural  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

Work. 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL 


The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta 


Enameled  Work 
a  Specialty 


CHICAGO 


Twenty  years  learning  how  to  BEST  make 

Twin 

STEEL  STRUCTURES 

Munzel 

City 

No  guess  work — no  experimenting.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  submit  you  plans  and 

Producer 

Corliss 

estimates.  Our  designers  and  engineers  know  how. 

Gas  Engine 

Engines 

Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company 

and 

Producer 

* 

Main  Office  and  Works  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

September  1906 
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?WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  IN 

.  WATER  HEATERS  ( 

Especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  “make  believe”  heaters 


We  Challenge  Compe= 
tition  on  the  Six  Essen= 
tial  Requirements: 

Hot  water  wherever  you 
want  it! 

Hot  water  when  you  want  it! 
Hot  as  you  want  it! 

In  the  quantity  required! 

At  the  smallest  expense! 

Most  practical  for  all  places 
where  hot  water  is  re¬ 
quired  ! 

Can  also  be  heated  by 
range  or  furnace  coil.  City 
and  Country  Home  Equip¬ 
ment  in  Gas,  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  for  Fuel. 

30  gals,  of  hot  water,  2c  with  gas 
30  gals,  of  hot  water,  lc  with  gasoline 


PEERLESS  KITCHEN  BOILER 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

L°"c.?tSuSoT'L  40  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Mutual  Contracts,  Meritorious 
Goods  and  Courteous  Treatment 

PRODUCES 

Expressions  of  Satisfaction 

Send  for  the  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the 

PHILLIPS  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

is  producing. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
architectural  specifications  and 
promise  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Great  Western  Heater  Co. 

box  564  des  Moines,  Iowa  box  564 


CON 

- IS  N 

The  concrete  construction  of  the  ancients  has  outlived  all  other  building  materials, 
and  after  hundreds  of  years  remains  better  than  when  built. 

PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY  AND  MECHANICS 

COMBINE  TO  GIVE  TO  MODERN  MAN  A  SUPERIOR  MATERIAL. 

THE  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCK,  AS  MADE  ON  THE 

“IDEAL”  MACHINE,  IS  PERFECTION 

The  “Ideal”  concrete  building  block  machine  is  made  in  the  simplest  form  known  to 
mechanics.  The  movements  are  simple,  direct  and  positive;  no  waste  energy.  It’s 
all  machine-made  and  fashioned  of  the  best  material  obtainable.  Its  operation  and 
methods  of  making  blocks  are  approved  by  the  best  authorities.  There  are  more 
“Ideal”  machines  sold  than  any  other  machine  made.  Catalog  “I”  will  prove  it. 

THE  IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

STATION  16.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
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CORONA  BATH  ROOM  COMBINATION 

showing  an  Enameled  Iron  “Corona”  Bath,  with  Nickel  Plated 
Brass  Shower  and  Shampoo  Attachment,  an  Enameled  Iron  “Ohio” 
Lavatory  and  a  “Plain  Superior”  (Curoware)  Syphon  Jet  Water  Closet. 


All  Fixtures  and  Accessories 
shown  in  this  Bath  Room  are 
made  in  our  own  Factories. 


Send  for  our  booklet, 
“WOLFF’S  BATH  ROOMS” 
containing  other  designs  and  styles. 


L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 


Manufacturers  of  PLUMBING  GOODS  Exclusively 

General  Office:  93  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  Show  Rooms:  91  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Trenton  CHICAGO  Denver 


II 
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STEAM  and  WATER 

Any  desired  Surface 
For  any  5hape  or  Space 


1-2-3-4  COLUMN 


ALL  SIZES  AND  HEIGHTS 


'zMacko4/*Cmercn(b 


f  Zj  tc‘v 


Artistic  Relief  Decorations 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modern  designs 
of  weather-proof  materials 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carvings, 
made  to  match  any  kind  of 
wood. 


BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-645  S.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent  K.  P.  LOTT,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


OSGOOD  &  BLODGETT  MEG.  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


XLCR  HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
SASH,  DOORS 

FINE  INTERIOR  FINISH 

CABINET  AND  STAIR  WORK 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Southern,  Coast  and  Native  Lumber 

Hardwood  and  Softwood 


DULUTH  AVE.,  Near  E  7th  St. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


M.  J.  O’NEIL 


814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Plumbing  and  Heating 


GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


BOTH  PHONES  33 


J.  G.  BEATTIE,  Manager 


HI/CI  I  V  JC.  m  -  CONTRACTING  - 

.  KfcLLY  eg  IU.  steam  Engineers. 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

•• 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

•• 

Large  Stock 
Fine  Gas  Fix¬ 
tures 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


RJohn  J.  Cone 

OBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.  Sre&a 

-  D.  W.  McNauflher 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 
TEST  AND  CONSULTATION 

6R  Broadway  1 1 2  1  The  Rookery  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  NorfolkHousc 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  Cannon  Si.  H.  G. 

LONDON 

INSPECTION  OF 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers 
Railway  Material 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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WHY? 

Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the 
goods  are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

TWIN  CITY  VARNISH  CO., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


CAPITALS  IN  COMPO  AND 

CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 


Of  every  description.  Capitals  for  Exterior. 
Also  Oak  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs,  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  etc. 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harold  Johnson,  Northwestern  Agent, 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


FAIRFAX 

U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 
SYSTEM 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 
Complies  fully  with  the  new  postoflice  regulations. 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 
in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


LEE  &  HOFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC, 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

ELEVATORS 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic  Doors  and  Gates 

81=91  Fillmore  Ave.  =  =  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


E.  J.  HARRINGTON 


Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating,  Electric 
Wiring,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures  and  Supplies 


113  Broadway,  FARGO,  N.  D. 

Phone  No.  147 


“IMPERIAL” 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  your  kind  of  power. 
Power  always  above 
rating  and  with  least 
fuel  consumption.  So 
simple  any  one  can 
run  them.  Horizontal 
and  Upright,  in  all 
sizes,  four-cycle  type. 
Send  for  free  cata¬ 
logue. 

Imperial 

Gasoline 

Engines 

are  shipped  on  ap= 
proval. 


VALENTINE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  422  3rd  St.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  NORTHWESTERN  LIME  CO. 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

General  Offioes:  68  Lower  Levee,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MENOMONIE 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK 
COMPANY 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HARD  WALL  PLASTER  FIRE  BRICK 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LIME 


TERRA  GOTTA 


SEWER  PIPE  FIRE  CLAY  LININGS 

m:neral  wool,  etc. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  CO. 

Office:  338  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 


D.  G.  CUTLER  COMPANY 


STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENTS 
KELLEY  ISLAND  LIME 
SALT  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Warehouse,  Minneapolis  Piers  at  Duluth 

Colfax  Avenue  8th  West  1 1th  Ave  West 


706-707  Lumber  Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS 

206-211  Providence  Bldg. 
DULUTH 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

We  make  one  brand  only 
The  best  that  can  be  made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  Kankakee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge 
1,050  Bbls  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 
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BANK 
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OFFICE  BUILDING 
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RESIDENCE 
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LUNETTES 
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A  PERFECT  KITCHEN  CABINET 

When  the  happiness  of  the  average  man  is  summed  up  the 
equation  that  makes  for  beatitude  is  not  found  in  his  library 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  in  the  kitchen 
where  the  cook  presides  and  ministers  to  his  wants.  There¬ 
fore  the  kitchen  cabinet  was  devised  and  at  once  filled  a  long- 

felt  want,  or  rather  the 
idea  did,  for  the  first 
kitchen  cabinets  were 
just  good  enough  to 
make  the  cook  long 
for  something  better. 
It  is  well  known  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the 
kitchen  reaches  even 
through  the  double 
doors  of  the  butler’s 
pantry,  and  even  a 
capable  cook  can  spoil 
a  good  dinner  when 
her  surroundings  are 
annoying.  Therefore 
the  kitchen  atmos¬ 
phere  was  not  entirely 
salubrious  until  the 
marking  perfection  of 

mis  Kitcnen  accessory. 

In  reality  the  kitchen  is  the  laboratory  of  the  house,  and 
the  work  done  there  affects  the  entire  economy  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  Elwell  Cabinet  reduces  ten  steps  to  one,  because  it 
holds  everything  that  is  used  in  cooking.  It  makes  the 
cook’s  work  light,  and  therefore  accurate,  so  that  she  gives 
all  her  skill  to  the  preparation  of  foods,  and  its  system  is 


such  that  nothing  can  be  forgotten  nor  can  the  cook  become 
tired  through  endless  “looking  for  things”  when  most 
needed.  In  fact,  the  modern  kitchen  is  as  incomplete  with¬ 
out  an  Elwell  Cabinet  as  without  an  ice  box.  Either  can  be 
dispensed  with,  perhaps,  but  no  woman  can  see  a  cabinet 
without  immediately  realizing  that  in  a  hundred  ways  the 
kitchen  work  is  lightened  and  improved  by  its  use. 

A  COMBINATION  VENTILATOR  AND  SKYLIGHT 

A  combination  of  ventilator  and  skylight  is  practically 
constructed  by  the  Burt  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  While  making  a  superior  ventilator,  by  a  system 
in  which  the  damper  always  leaves  the  ventilator  free  and 
unobstructed,  the  Burt  system  lessens  the  number  of  venti¬ 
lators  required  for  a  given  area,  and  contributes  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  suction  to  each  than  any  other.  The  skylight  feature 
in  large  ventilators  is  important,  and  this  combination  in  the 


“Burt”,  in  many  cases,  makes  any  other  form  of  skylight 
unnecessary.  The  valuable  feature  here  seems  to  be  the 
form  of  damper  used,  as  a  flat  damper  always  shuts  out  the 
light  when  it  is  closed,  losing  the  skylight  feature  just  when 
it  is  most  needed.  In  the  “Burt”  this  is  avoided  and  the 
skylight  in  unobstructed  whether  the  ventilator  is  closed  or 
not,  and  it  is  the  only  ventilator  having  this  important 
feature,  which  is  fully  protected  by  patents.  In  an  interest¬ 
ing  photograph,  the  latest  and  most  improved  ventilator, 
the  “Burt”,  is  shown.  The  photograph  is  from  one  of  two 
48-inch  ventilators,  made  for  the  Raritan  Copper  Works  at 
Amboy,  New  Jersey.  It  certainly  gives  a  striking  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  stability  of  these  ventilators,  holding,  as  it  does, 
eleven  men,  aggregating  1,762  pounds  in  weight.  The 
Burt  ventilators  are  made  of  extra  heavy  iron,  strongly  braced, 
and  while  not  cheap  in  price  is  the  cheapest  in  the  market 
from  a  point  of  efficient  and  lasting  quality,  especially  when 
the  skylight  feature  is  considered. 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COHPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

BENT  PLATE  GLASS,  HEAVY  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS  AND  SKYLIGHTS,  ART  GLASS. 

Also  x-?  a  p|  a  p|  a  s"y  w  k  C7  C  a  ne^  Pr°doct,  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and  im- 

Manufacturers  ^ /\  |\  |v /\  |V /V  pervious^to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wainscoting 

A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON 'S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


•OUR  TWENTY  WAREHOUSES,  WHERE  HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THESE  LINES  ARE  KEPT.  ARE: - 

MILWAUKEE  492-494  Market  St.  DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts.  CLEVELAND,  149-51-53  Seneca  St. 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO.  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wvandott  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 
BROOKLYN,  635-637  Fulton  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts 


OMAHA,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32-34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


Go  Save 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

acquire 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 


Unsure 


Comfort,  Convenience, 
Protection 


Use  the  Local  and  Long  Distance 
Lines  of 
THE 

NORTHWESTERN  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE  CO. 

Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell. 


W.  J.  DALY 

COMPANY 

PLUMBING 

STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new  and  old  work. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Telephone  245 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Architects 

If  you  desire  a  neat  and  artistic 
booklet,  of  plans  and  designs,  printed 
in  the  very  best  possible"  manner, 
or  if  you  need  some  swell  stationery 
or  other  printed  matter,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  with  you. 

Respectfully, 

The  Minneapolis  Co-Op.  Printing  Co. 

108-110  Third  Street  North, 
printers  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OF  THIS 
MAGAZINE 


GKO.  H.  LAWKS  &  COMPANY 


■AGENTS  FO lo¬ 


cators  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt  Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters  Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint  Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions  Swezcy’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co.’s  Roofing  Tiles  Morse  Wall  Ties  ar.d  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing 

Higgin's  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties  N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  etc. 


We  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Wall  Ties 
and  Plugs;  also  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing  Material  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Telephones: 

T.C.,  1027.  N.W.,  M.234 
T.  C.,  60 

Residence,  T.  C„  6036  Park 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 
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MAPLE 

BEECH  .  ^ 


BIRCH 

OAK 


Air  Dried 
Kiln  Dried 
End  Matched 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  I.  STEPHENSON  COMPANY 

Wells,  Delta  County,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Western  Agents. 


Bored 

Polished 

Bundled 


WE  SCREEN  THE  BEST 
HOMES  IN  THE  LAND 


;aker! 

RUSTLESS 
STEEL 
ETAL  FRAU 


JOHN  B.  BARKER 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TELEPHONE:  N.W.  MAIN  1133.  J. 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vicc-Prcs, 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 


Made  in  all 
sizes  from  500  to 
12,000  square 
feet  capac  ity,  for 
hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest 
cleaned  and  dur¬ 
able  boiler  man- 
factured. 

We  ship  com¬ 
plete  heating  plants 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Send  for 
Heating  Plans  and  Specifications  Free. 


1906  Catalog. 


St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank,  Minneapolis.  Heated  by  Andrews  Locomotive 
Steel  Boiler  and  The  Andrews  System. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

398  Hennepin  Ave.  93  LaSalle  Bldg.  515  Manhattan  Bldg. 


NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

[Successors  to  S.  T.  Ferguson,  Proprietor.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS,  WATER 
PIPE  SPECIALS 

Structural  Iron  and  Foundry  Work 

Steel  Beams,  Girders,  Iron  Stairs,  Sidewalk 
Lights,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Col¬ 
umns,  Store  Fronts,  Sewer  Castings,  Stable 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Vases  Station  Stoves. 


312  10th  Ave.  So., 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating 

S.  V.  W.  STANDARD 

TRADE^>  <^MARK 

S0£LLAC 


For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard,  non-porous 

coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

2620  Armour  Ave.,  29  Broadway,  23  Billiter  Jt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 
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San  Francisco  Fire 

PROVED 

Richardson 
Doors 
Pi  re  Proof 

Interior  of  room  in  Haywood 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Fire 
entered  room  in  foreground 
through  the  window,  gutting  it. 
The  Richardson  Doors  prevent¬ 
ed  fire  from  spreading  to  con¬ 
necting  rooms. 

“Richardson  Doors  make 
each  room  a  separate  building.” 

FIRE  PROOF  DOOR 
COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS 


LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

In  R_e=Inforced  Concrete  Setting 


BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


a 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 


a 


Great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility. 


Ran  some  System 


‘‘Luxfer  Blank 
Tile” 


a 

All  Steel  embedded  in 
Concrete. 

a 

Waterproof  and  free  from 
condensation. 

a 

Note  the  twisted  Tension 
Rods  showninillustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  the  excellence  of  this  work. 


American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

Home  Office: 

160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  346  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  627  Ryan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 
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Wm.  A.  French  &  Co. 


6th  and  Cedar  Streets 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Interior  Woodwork  and  Decorations 
Fine  Furniture  and  Upholstering 
Davenports  a  Specialty 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


SODERLUND  COMBINATION  BATH  COCK 


OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 


Unequalled  for  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy. 

By  operating  the  one  handle,  all  cold  water,  all  hot  or  any 
intermediate  temperature  between  the  two  extremes  may  be 
obtained.  Washers  may  be  easily  changed  by  simply  tak¬ 
ing  off  side  nuts  and  unscrewing  brass  collar  on  spindle. 


SELLING  CRANE  COMPANY  AGENTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 
BIRMINGHAM 
ST.  LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 
DALLAS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 
SIOUX  CITY 


ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SPOKANE 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND.  ORE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


UNION  BRASS  WORKS  CO.  ,  boston', “mass. 


SEE  PAGES  450  AND  459  “SWEET'S"  INDEX  FOR  CONDENSED  CATALOG  OF  "SODERLUND”  SPECIALTIES. 


Patent  Applied  For 


TURNBULL 

UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

1 —  This  window  can  be  washed  outside  and 
in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the  floor. 

2—  It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and  water 
proof. 

3—  There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner  stands 
on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4—  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for  for  years. 

5 —  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel  and 
wood. 

6 —  It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

7 —  This  window  slides  up  and  down  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  window.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY 

263  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO. 


New  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis 


Keasbey  & 
Mattison  Co.’s 

85  Per  Cent 

Magnesia 

Used  on  Boilers 
and  for  Fire-proof¬ 
ing  of  Ceiling  in 
this  beautiful 
building. 

Are  your  Boilers 
covered?  If  not. 
why  not? 

bee  us  for  As¬ 
bestos  and  Mag* 
nesia  Goods. 

KEASBEY  & 
MATTISON  CO. 

307-309  South 
Sixth  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

W.  H.  NORRIS, 

Manager. 
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T-l.  INTERLOCKING.  « 


INTERLOCKING  SPANISH. 


Ludowici=Celadon  Company 


■  —  .  —  MANUFACTURERS  OF  = 

HIGHEST  GRADE  TERRA 
COTTA  ROOFING  TILES 


All  the  Standard  Interlocking  Shapes  and  many  Special  Designs  in  Semi- Glaze 
and  Natural  Reds;  Full,  Matt  or  Sand-Blast  Glazes  —  Greens,  Yellows, 
Yellow- Greens  and  Browns;  also  many  Special  Colors. 

FOUR  LARGE  FACTORIES  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Catalogue  and  Estimate  Furnished  upon  Request 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  508  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PHILADELPHIA  DENVER 

NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  LUDOWICI,  GA. 

AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


You  Want  the  Best! 
DIEHL’S 

STORM  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTNERS 
and  SEPARABLE  HINGE 

Appeals  to  all  Architects  and  Contractors  as  the  only  perfect  and  satis¬ 
factory  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Separable  Hinge  now  on  the  marKet 


It  locks  the  sash  at  any  desired  angle  for  cleaning  the  windows  or  for  ventilation,  and  can’t 
get  out  of  place.  Can  be  locked  perfectly  tight  and  will  not  rattle.  They  are  so  simple  that 
any  child  can  operate  them;  besides,  they  are  neat  and  attractive  as  well  as  durable. 


Address 

THE  DIEHL  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


'mill  work 

I.  X.  L. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORINGS 
Oak  and  Birch  doors  in  Stock 


City  Sash  &  Door  Co* 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
MINOT,  NO.  DAKOTA 


Oscar  Claussen  Edward  P.  Burch  Charles  L.  Pillsbury 

(ElausHnt,  Sttrrlt  &  pllsburii 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants,  Heating  Systems, 
Pumping  Machinery,  Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  etc. 

514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  1208-1210  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  3568  Telephone  Main  1869 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


is  expressed  more  effectively  by 
the  Colonial  School  of  Architect¬ 
ure  than  by  any  other.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  preference 
for  Colonial  houses  is  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression. 

Yale  &  Towne 
Hardware 


offers  the  widest  range  for  the 
selection  of  ornamental  hard¬ 
ware  to  harmonize  with  this 
popular  type.  There  are  over 
70  designs,  all  produced  with 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  School. 

Send  us  the  blueprints  and 
we  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  the  hardware. 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 


247=249  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  “BURT”  VENTILATOR 

Formerly  known  as  the  “Superior,”  has  been  on 
the  market  nearly  five  years  and  is  no  expe  i- 
ment,  as  we  can  refer  to  some  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  concerns 
in  the  country 
who  use  it.  Is 
the  only  Venti- 
latoron  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  has  a 
sliding  sleeve 
damper  (pat¬ 
ented)  and  when 
used  with  our 
glass  tops  it  is 
the  ideal  combi¬ 
nation  Sky-light 
and  Ventilator. 
The  Ventilator 
can  be  closed, 
yet  the  Sky-light  feature  is  not  affected. 

The  “Burt”  contains  many  other  points  of 
merit  which  are  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
booklet. 

The  “Burt”  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  with 
metal  and  glass  tops. 

THE  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

350  Main  St.,  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Oil  Filters  and  Exhaust  Heads  in  the  World. 


Notice  Sliding  Sleeve  Damper. 


TRITON  QUALITY 


applied  to  radiators  is  the  same  as  “Sterling”  applied  to  silver. 


If  vou  want  radiation  to 


depend 

upon,  specify 

TRITON 

RADIATORS 

Catalogue  No.  5  06 

tells  all 

about  them. 

Branches: 

NEW  YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 
CHICAGO, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


TRITON  FAMILY  GROUP. 


United  States  Radiator  Co.,  Dunkirk,  n.  y. 
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T  Square  Club,  Philadelphia.  Washington  Architectural  Club. 
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Next  Convention  at  Washington.  D.  C..  1907. 


While  the  approaching  investigation 

A  Misinterpretation  r  ,  r  , 

of  the  °*  the  propriety  ol  raising  the  postal 

Regarding  inserts  rate  on  second-class  matter  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  us,  there  is 
another  matter  that  should  occupy  some  attention  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee,  which  meets  at 
New  York  October  1st,  and  that  is  the  interpretation 
by  the  postal  authorities  of  the  law  regarding  inserts. 
We  received  a  letter  from  the  third  assistant  post- 
master-General,  dated  April  10,  1905,  regarding  the 
matter,  which  specified  certain  "so-called  supple¬ 
ments  which  are  manifestly  illegal",  such  as  "calen¬ 
dars,  sheet-music,  patterns,  blocks  of  post-cards, 
cut-out  animal  pictures,  animal  masks,  cut-out  dolls, 
soldiers  and  naval  vessels,  special  detached  advertise¬ 
ments,  cardboard  spectacles,  etc”.  These  were  pro¬ 
hibited  after  September  1st,  1905.  In  July  we  took 
the  matter  up  with  an  official  from  Washington  and 
were  told  that  if  the  inserted  illustrations  in  archi¬ 
tectural  journals  were  described  in  the  text  and  thus 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  journal  they  would  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  law.  In  August, 
1906,  we  received  pre-emptory  notice  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  bind  in  our  illustrations  or  pay  third-class  rate 
postage,  which  is  prohibitory.  It  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  inserts 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  an  architectural  journal, 
and  only  inserted  for  convenience  in  filing,  or  the 
asenine  trend  of  mind  that  would  confound  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  art  features  of  the  inserts  found  in  archi¬ 
tectural  journals  with  such  as  those  specified,  but  it 
would  seem  proper  for  the  committee  to  ask  Congress 
by  bill  or  otherwise  to  point  out  this  misinterpretation 
of  a  good  law  and  order  that  architectural  journal 
inserts  be  no  longer  molested.  If  this  committee 
really  intends  to  carry  out  the  work  for  which  it  was 
appointed  and  revise  rules  governing  second-class 
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matter,  information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
from  the  “American  Architect”  and  “Architecture” 
of  New  York,  and  the  “Architectural  Review”  and 
the  “Brickbuilder”  of  Boston,  as  well  as  from  the 
Western  Architect. 


The  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
Creditable  Institute  of  Architects  should  be 

Aggressiveness 

of  called  the  “Fighting  Fifth”  because, 

BrooKlyn  Chapter 

while  it  is  not  in  any  way  quarrel¬ 
some,  it  is  aggressive  and  believes  that  a  chapter  or¬ 
ganization  is  established  for  the  advancement  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  and  the  protection  of  its  members  and 
the  public  in  architectural  affairs.  Therefore  it  finds 
work  to  do  and  it  does  it  with  energy,  and,  usually, 
with  wisdom.  It  has  taken  up  the  fight  against  the 
evasion  of  the  Brooklyn  sanitary  law,  which  prohibits 
dark  rooms  by  demanding  certain  windows  and  well- 
holes  in  tenements.  An  architect  with  more  ingenu¬ 
ity  than  care  for  the  public  good  “invented”  what  is 
known  as  the  “railroad  tenement”,  by  which  movable 
furnishings  can  take  the  place  of  partitions  and  doors. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  clear  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  which  aims  to  prevent  dark  and  close  rooms  from 
being  constructed;  and  the  chapter  should  win  in  its 
contention  in  support  of  the  building  ordinance  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right. 


As  a  successor  to  Professor  William 
PrL°aird0r  Roach  Ware,  of  Columbia  University, 

as  Competition  wh0  for  two  decades  was  engaged  in 
Expert 

the  work  of  adjudicating  competi¬ 
tions,  Professor  Warren  P.  Laird,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  already  adjudicated  a  number  of 
important  competitions,  and  is  becoming  the  recog¬ 
nized  expert  at  the  command  of  the  profession  in  this 
particular.  It  is  probable  that  neither  the  profession 
nor  the  public  have  ever  realized  at  what  personal 
sacrifice  either  Professor  Ware  or  Professor  Laird  has 
pursued  this  line  of  work.  But  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  ex¬ 
pert  who  is  not  a  practicing  architect  and  still  has 
that  practical  training  that  is  required  in  the  arduous 
task  of  determining  the  different  points  of  excellence 
ia  sets  of  drawings,  not  only  involving  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  architecture,  but  a  detailed  conception 
of  purpose,  makes  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  men  of 
especial  value  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 


The  supervising  architects’  office, 

ThewUinbildateS  headed  by  James  Knox  Taylor,  is 

Two  Hundred  busy  inspecting  the  proposed  sites 
PostofTices 

for  the  upwards  of  two  hundred 
new  postoffice  buildings,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  some  $20,000,000,  authorized  by  the  last  congress. 
While  a  majority  of  these  are  small,  each  should  be  a 
creditable  and  representative  design,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that,  as  time  is  a  desideratum,  a  generous  propor¬ 
tion  should  be  designed  under  the  Tarnsey  act.  The 
supervising  architect’s  office  can  now  be  trusted  to 
produce  designs  equal  to  three  of  the  best  class  cf 
architects,  but  no  office  can  do  its  best  work  when  it 
is  rushed,  and  sufficient  study  cannot  be  allowed  to 
each.  It  is  fitting  also  that  local  architects  as  well 
as  local  contractors  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
government’s  expenditure  in  given  localities,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  new  buildings  will 
be  designed  by  the  architects  of  the  country. 

A  full  size  model  of  the  capitals  for 

A  Modefof611  the  columns  designed  for  the  new 

a  Large  courthouse  to  be  erected  in  Chicago, 
Capital 

was  placed  on  top  of  a  hotel  by  the 
architects,  Holabird  and  Roche,  recently,  so  that  the 
scale  could  be  accurately  observed.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  remember  of  an  architect  placing  a  full  scale 
model  of  detail  at  the  distance  and  angle  it  was  to 
occupy  in  the  completed  building. 


The  “cubs”  in  the  architects’  offices 
of  Buffalo  are  in  a  fair  way  to  enter 
competitions  and  obtain  spending 
money  outside  of  their  salaries,  if  the 
programme  of  the  County  Committee  is  carried  cut. 
That  astute  body  proposes  to  obtain  designs  for  county 
buildings  by  competition,  pay  an  expert  $100  for  his 
work  and  award  the  three  highest  $100,  $75, 
and  $50,  respectively,  the  drawings  then  to  become 
the  property  of  the  county  “for  any  use  the  board 
may  see  fit  to  make”.  The  farmers  in  North  Dakota 
might  be  excused  for  having  so  small  a  conception  of 
the  value  of  an  architect’s  services  and  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  work  such  an  arrangement  would  bring, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  such  crass  ignorance  can 
be  found  in  Buffalo. 


A  Snap 
for  the 
Junior 
Draftsmen 
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HOLLOW  TERRA  COTTA  FOR  COUNTRY 
BUILDINGS 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WALSH 
( Concluded ) 

modern  terra  cotta  or  clay  tiles  are 
*nt  in  kilns  to  a  temperature  of 
m  2000  to  2500  degrees  F.,  and  as 
esult  of  this  form  of  manufacture 
s  impossible  for  them  to  be  affected 
by  the  hottest  fire  that  is  likely  to  rage  in  a  building, 
even  when  fed  by  highly  inflammable  material.  Up 
to  this  high  temperature  the  tiles  or  blocks  do  not 
warp,  crack  or  sag.  Consequently,  when  used  as 
floors,  roofs,  partitions  or  ceilings  they  restrain  the 
spread  of  an  interior  fire. 

The  question  of  strength  is  the  next  important  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  builder  or  architect.  In  building  the 
new  domes  and  arches  of  fireproof  tiles  the  cohesive 
strength  or  resistance  to  shearing  of  two  hard  tiles 
cemented  together  with  good  Portland  cement  is  equal 
to  124  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Ihe  tiles  are  made 
as  hard  as  the  cement,  and  when  made  into  the  form 
of  an  arch  the  two  become  a  homogeneouswhole.  But 
the  arches  are  built  up  of  several  courses,  so  that  re¬ 
sistance  of  over  2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is 
obtained. 

But  the  modern  fireproof  tile  arch  is  not  of  so  much 
value  to  the  builder  of  the  country  house  as  the  flat 
arches,  made  of  hollow  terra  cotta  tiles  reinforced 
with  steel  wires  imbedded  in  the  materials.  The  wire 
reinforcements  carry  the  load  and  the  floor  or  ceiling 
of  tiles  is  laid  on  top  of  it.  The  basis  of  the  flooring 
is  formed  of  large  steel  wires,  transversely  interwoven 
with  still  larger  wires  placed  4  inches  apart.  Over 
and  through  these  wires  the  cement  is  placed  and  the 
tiles  set  longitudinally  until  a  complete  monolith  or 
homogeneous  floor  is  formed.  The  wire  truss  rein¬ 
forcement  is  cut  according  to  measurements  and 
shipped  in  reels,  so  that  a  builder  or  contractor  can 
easily  put  it  in  position.  Every  part  of  the  metal  is 
protected,  by  cement  mortar  or  fireproof  clay  tiles, 
from  any  exposure  to  fire.  The  result  is  a  perfect 
floor  or  ceiling  is  formed  without  the  use  of  steel 
framework,  which  in  case  of  fire  would  resist  high 
temperatures  as  much  as  a  floor  of  a  modern  fireproof 
skyscraper  in  our  cities. 

The  relative  strength  of  such  floor  spans  is  greater 
than  ever  required  for  ordinary  houses,  and  the  span 
can  extend  to  25  and  more  feet  by  increasing  the  tile 
and  reinforcement.  In  tests  with  live  loads,  a  span  of 
16  feet  between  girders  has  carried  733  pounds  to  the 
square  foot,  or  a  total  of  187,680  pounds  on  the  whole 
floor.  By  dispensing  with  steel  beams  a  great  saving 
is  obtained.  This  method  of  building  has  been 


adopted  in  many  city  structures,  notably  the  Chicago 
postoffice,  where  heavy  loads  must  be  carried.  The 
metal  is  so  imbedded  in  the  cement  mortar  that  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  rust  and  deteriorate,  and  its  life  is 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  building  materials  which 
it  supports. 

With  the  flooring  or  ceiling  once  formed,  the  finish 
can  be  made  in  wood,  tile  or  mosaic  work  or  gravel, 
with  suitable  roofing  material.  Wooden  beams  can 
be  laid  on  tops  of  the  tiles  and  wooden  floors  nailed 
to  them  in  the  old  way,  or  plastic  materials  which  give 
a  firm,  hard,  fireproof  floor  can  be  employed.  The 
ceiling  can  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  way  or  with 
stamped  metal  ceilings.  Even  should  the  latter  be 
warped  and  melted  by  a  hot  interior  fire  it  would  not 
affect  the  strength  of  the  floor,  for  the  latter  is  built 
independent  of  it,  and  with  every  part  of  the  metal 
inclosed  in  cement  at  least  1  inch  thick. 

The  walls  of  such  a  building  are  composed  of  8,  10 
or  12-inch  hollow  tile  blocks.  The  metal  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  imbedded  in  the  outside  brick  walls,  so  that 
almost  any  requirement  of  a  house  can  be  met. 
Where  mills,  factories  or  storage  houses  use  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  floors,  iron  columns  are  employed  for  attaching 
the  reinforcements,  but  an  ordinary  country  house 
demands  no  such  strength  in  its  floors.  The  walls  of 
the  house  are  built  of  any  desirable  bricks,  plain  or 
faced,  and  one  course  of  plain  hollow  terra  cotta 
blocks  inside  of  the  walls  for  fireLresisting  purposes. 
This  course  of  hollow  blocks  meets  with  and  is  joined 
to  the  blocks  of  the  floors  and  partitions.  In  this 
way  each  room  becomes  a  fireproof  box,  in  which  any 
interior  fire  could  be  confined.  The  hollow  tiles  fcr 
interior  of  walls  are  made  with  rough  faces  for  wall 
furring,  so  that  the  ordinary  plaster  can  be  used. 

Ordinary  terra  cotta  partitions  can  be  laid  by  the 
bricklayer,  but  the  best  Portland  cement  must  be 
used,  so  that  when  it  hardens  it  will  be  as  firm  and 
fire-resisting  as  the  tiles  or  blocks.  The  porous  terra 
cotta  blocks  are  manufactured  for  interior  use,  so  that 
nails  can  be  driven  in  them.  By  means  of  this  the 
interior  rim  of  wood  can  be  nailed  to  the  walls  or  base. 
The  interior  of  the  porous  blocks  is  furred  for  receiv¬ 
ing  plaster  or  left  smooth  for  paint  and  whitewash  or 
enamel.  Enameled  and  tinted  fireproof  clay  tiles,  for 
interior  decoration,  have  been  employed  in  the  main 
ceilings  of  the  first  floors  of  the  new  Tiffany  and 
Gorham  buildings  in  New  York,  and  their  effect  is 
very  striking.  They  illustrate  a  new  departure  in 
this  use  of  tiles.  The  colors  and  glazing  are  burnt 
into  the  tiles  after  designs  made  by  the  architects, 
and  no  amount  of  dirt,  grease  or  smoke  can  injure 
them.  An  annual  washing  is  all  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  them  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  sanitary 
condition.  Similarly,  in  country  homes  such  tiles 
can  be  exposed  for  artistic  as  well  as  useful  effects. 
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Cover  Design  to  Menu  of  Banquet  of  the  Inti- 
nationai.  Congress  of  Architects,  held  at  Londi. 
England,  July  21,  1U06.  Drawn  by  Alma  Tade' 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS,  HELD  AT  LONDON,  16=21  JULY,  1906 

BY  WILLIAM  LE  BARON  JENNEY,  F.  A.  I.  A.;  MEMBER  EX-OFFICIO 


HE  Seventh  International  Congress 
of  Architects  was  held  in  London, 
sixteenth  to  twenty-first  of  July, 
1906.  The  reunion  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  King  Edward  and 
was  pronounced  a  brilliant  success.  The  attendance 
was  large  from  the  English-speaking  nations.  France 
was  represented  by  M.  M.  Minot  and  Daumet,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  institute  of  France,  delegated  by  the  under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  by  our  old 
friend,  M.  Poupine,  corresponding  member  A.  I.  A., 
delegated  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  France. 
We  are  just  in  receiptof  the  detailsof  the  proceedings, 
the  discussions  and  the  numerous  well  arranged  ex¬ 
cursions  to  places  of  international  interest,  and  the 
speeches  and  the  toasts  at  the  farewell  banquet  clos¬ 
ing  the  congress.  The  Inauguration  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  enthusiastic  applause,  and  that  evening  a 
brilliant  reception  was  held  in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  were  exhibited  the  works  of  living 
painters.  The  next  morning  a  magnificent  soiree 
was  given  at  the  mansion  house,  the  Palace  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  ladies  of  members  of  Congress  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  assembly.  The 
Congress  visited  the  works  under  construction  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  under  the  guidance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  I.  B.  A.  and  its  able  Secretary,  W.  J.  Locke, 
and  then  visited  Windsor  Castle  with  its  treasures  of 
paintings  and  Gobelin  tapestry,  which  were  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Other  excursions  were  made  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  last 
day  of  Congress,  21st  of  July,  was  held  at  the  hall 
R.  I.  B.  A.,  where  urgent  appeals  were  made  by  the 
delegates  of  American,  Italian,  Austrian  and  Getrran 
Architects,  that  the  approaching  Congress  should  be 
held  in  their  respective  countries.  It  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Congress  be  held  in  May,  1908,  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  an  anniversary  of  the  coronation 
ol  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  that  several  of  the 
meetings  of  said  Congress  should  be  held  at  Budapest. 
The  last  reunion  of  the  Congress  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nothing  could  have 
been  a  greater  surprise  than  the  rendering  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  quartette  of  “God  Save  the  King”  by  the  West¬ 
minister  choir,  the  English  present  at  the  banquet 
joining  in  the  chorus. 

The  final  toast  by  M.  Dumet,  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  president  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the 


International  Congress  of  Architects,  repeated  the 
sentiments  presented  by  all  the  speeches  in  many 
languages  of  thanks  to  the  organizers  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  friendships  of  these  reunions,  which  latter 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  the  benefits  derived  there¬ 
from  creating  friendships  that  will  last  for  a  lifetime 
and  of  which  every  member  will  be  proud. 

-  Of  the  five  hundred  who  sat  at  the  banquet  those 
from  the  United  States  which  I  note  in  the  banquet 
plat  are  George  B.  Post,  Frank  Miles  Day,  W.  S. 
Eames,  F.  R.  Allen,  Cass  Gilbert,  G.  O.  Totten,  Jr., 
E.  A.  Kent,  F.  D.  Millet,  Albert  Kelsey,  Professor 
Thomas  Nolan,  C.  H.  Rutlan,  C.  Howard  Walker. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  WORK  BY  SALARIED  OFFICIALS 

BY  OTTO  WAGNER, 

Imperial  and  Royal  Superintendent  of  Works;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Plastic 
Arts.  On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Austrian  Archi¬ 
tects. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  first  a  clear  definition  of 
the  word  “architect”  and  also  some  explanation  of  the 
process  of  development  of  the  architect,  because  all  the 
differences  of  opinion  are  more  or  less  rooted  in  the 
wrongful  acceptation  of  these  conceptions. 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  architect  is 
developed,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
artistic  capacities,  such  as  manual  proficiency,  imagina¬ 
tion,  taste,  individuality,  and  a  certain  gift  for  inven¬ 
tion,  are  faculties  which  the  architect  must  possess  in 
his  quality  as  an  artist,  but  which  cannot  be  learnt.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  general  culture  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  constructive  knowledge,  which  the  architect 
must  also  possess,  but  which  can  be  acquired  by  study. 

The  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by 
the  architect  has  reached  such  vast  proportions  that  it 
has  to  be  divided  into  parts,  consequently  into  branches 
of  knowledge.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  young  man  who  wants  to  become  an  architect  to 
acquire  full  knowledge  of  all  these  special  branches, 
since  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  the  intellectual  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  the  individual,  are  limited. 

The  architect,  during  the  whole  of  his  professional 
activity,  will  cultivate  first  of  all  the  region  of  art,  which 
nowadays  even  in  literature  has  become  of  a  very  wide 
range.  But  as  at  the  same  time  he  is  expected  to  have 
full  knowledge  of  all  technical  innovations,  his  technical 
and  scientific  education  should  extend  so  far  that  he  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  essence  of  the  sciences  and 
their  progress,  and  that  this  understanding  will  enable 
him  in  his  practical  work  to  put  the  results  of  human 
progress  at  the  service  of  art. 

His  technical  knowledge  must,  moreover,  enable  him 
to  choose  the  proper  methods  of  construction  and  the 
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most  convenient  materials  to  be  employed.  Nay, 
more,  his  knowledge,  aided  by  his  inborn  inventiveness, 
must  enable  him  to  combine  new  forms  of  construction, 
or  to  vary  existing  ones  so  that  they  shall  answer  fully 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  practical  work  and  experience  which 
the  architect  gains  in  the  course  of  his  career  must  be 
based  upon  a  sufficiently  wide  knowledge. 

Only  after  having  acquired  a  complete  technical  edu¬ 
cation  can  the  question  be  decided  whether  the  aspirant 
to  the  profession  of  an  architect  possesses  those  inborn 
qualities  from  which  may  be  anticipated  success  in  fol¬ 
lowing  this  career. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  sharply  marked  limit  in  the 
course  of  education  of  the  architect.  This  limit,  as 
already  said,  lies  naturally  between  the  acquired  com¬ 
plete  technical  education  and  the  entering  into  an 
academy  of  plastic  art. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  academy,  or  rather  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  teaching  in  such  an  institution,  to  examine  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  student  possesses  the  in¬ 
born  faculties  enumerated  above. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  such  pro¬ 
fessors  to  use  the  utmost  severity  in  this  examination, 
because  the  result  of  it  will  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  general  artistic  standard  of  the  profession,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  by  this  method  that  that  class  of  pseudo¬ 
architects  who  in  our  days  intrude  on  the  profession, 
to  the  discredit  of  art  as  well  as  artists,  can  be  made  to 
disappear  from  the  scene. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  advise  those  civilized  States, 
the  schools  of  which  make  it  possible  to  every  student 
who  has  gone  through  the  technical  studies  to  choose 
the  profession  of  an  architect,  even  if  he  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  artistic  aptitude  for  it,  to  discontinue  this 
practice. 

We  wish  particularly  to  point  out  that  for  architects 
there  can  be  only  one  school — viz.:  an  academy  of  the 
plastic  art;  an  academy  for  this  reason,  that  art  cannot 
be  taught,  and  consequently  cannot  be  admitted  as  a 
scientific  subject  in  any  course  of  studies,  and  because 
artistic  education  only  consists  in  this,  that  the  master 
shows  to  the  art  pupil  the  right  way  to  perfection,  and 
encourages  him  by  his  own  activity  to  enter  on  this 
path. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  wrong  for  technical  high 
schools  and  schools  for  artistic  trades  to  admit  in  their 
plan  of  studies  the  tuition  of  architecture,  because, 
owing  to  the  students  not  being  tested  as  to  their  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  profession,  an  absolutely  inferior  standard 
of  architecture  is  created. 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far  it  follows  that  the 
architect  is  an  artist  with  a  scientific  education. 

By  the  studies  of  technical  matters  successfully  gone 
through  by  the  pupil,  and  with  the  academical  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  the  requirements  of  the  architect  are  not 
yet,  however,  exhausted.  The  student  is  still  lacking 
practical  activity,  and  the  experience  which  results 
from  it. 

If  the  apprenticeship  of  the  architect  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  long  one,  it  will  certainly  be  very  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  period  he  is  acquiring  practical  knowledge 
in  an  achitect’s  office. 

In  this  section  of  the  apprenticeship  of  an  architect 
(his  apprenticeship  really  ends  only  with  his  death),  he 
stands  once  more  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  the 


progress  of  his  education :  that  is  to  say.  which  way  do 
his  capabilities  lie?  Circumstances,  etc.,  lead  him  to 
the  point  either  to  accept  the  struggle  for  existence  or 
to  enter  into  the  safe  haven  of  a  salaried  position.  Here 
his  artistic  capacity  plays  the  main  part,  because  the 
greater  it  is,  the  more  easily  will  he  be  able  to  refuse  the 
enticing  bonds  of  a  fixed  position,  unless  it  be  a  pro¬ 
fessorship. 

The  curriculum  of  education  of  the  architect  so  far 
sketched  is  the  normal  one,  but  we  would  remark  at 
once  at  this  stage  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  one, 
and  that  there  will  be  sufficiently  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  inborn  capacities  of  the  architect,  in  other 
words,  his  talents,  are  so  great  that  a  lack  of  scientific 
education  is  hardly  of  any  importance. 

This  fact,  as  well  as  that  other,  that  there  is  no  limit 
of  talent  either  in  more  of  in  less — further,  in  fact, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute,  that  the  first  architects 
in  the  world  in  a  great  many  cases  are  not  agreed  on  the 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  architect,  give  the 
certain  proof  that  the  title  of  Architect  cannot  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  letters  patent,  and  that  a  judgment  of  artistic 
qualities  is  possible  only  by  the  artists  themselves,  con¬ 
sequently  by  the  grouping  of  the  artists  among  them¬ 
selves.  ' 

In  the  latter  circumstance  we  find  also  the  proof  that 
municipal  and  State  administrations  are  not  even  in  a 
position  to  make  the  proper  choice  of  an  artist  to  fill  an 
office. 

Still  another  important  factor  comes  into  considera¬ 
tion  for  making  such  a  choice.  The  architect  appointed 
to  an  office  will,  while  occupying  it,  certainly  not  play 
the  leading  part.  His  individuality,  his  taste,  etc., 
must  therefore  subordinate  themselves  to  the  same 
qualities  in  his  superior,  or  even  of  more  than  one  supe¬ 
rior.  The  works  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  office  would  therefore  not  show  the  capacities,  the 
taste  and  individuality  of  the  creating  artist,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  less  valuable  ones  of  his  superiors,  and  as  such 
superiors  in  most  cases  are  laymen  in  questions  of  art, 
and  often  even  in  technical  matters,  it  will  be  hardly 
necessary  to  give  any  more  reasons  why  from  such  a 
combination  no  good  can  come. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  artistic  gifts  of 
an  artist  oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  office  can  never 
undergo  the  absolutely  necessary  development.  These 
considerations  prove  sufficiently  that  a  municipal  or  a 
State  administration  is  never  in  a  position  to  obtain  the 
services  of  first-class  artists  as  salaried  officials. 

But  municipal  and  State  administrations  have  cer¬ 
tainly  the  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  the  fine  arts,  which 
means  with  regard  to  architecture  that  the  buildings 
erected  by  them  should  exercise  the  effect  of  models 
But  buildings  of  such  a  description  can  only  be  expected 
from  great  artists,  and  not  from  officials  of  an  inferior 
artistic  capacity. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  competence  of  the  officials 
must  only  extend  to  the  practical,  technical,  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  never  to  the  artistic  control  of  buildings 
in  the  course  of  construction.  If,  finally,  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that,  by  the  awakening  which  took 
place  in  the  region  of  art,  a  lively  controversy  raged 
everywhere,  and  that  even  to  this  day  public  opinion 
has  hardly  returned  to  calmness,  and  therefore  is  not  in 
a  position  to  judge  with  unbiased  artistic  feeling  works 
of  art,  such  a  large  number  of  reasons  has  been  put  for- 
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ward  that  the  correct  answer  to  Question  I  becomes 
easy;  it  can  only  be  this; 

Important  municipal  and  Government  buildings  can 
only  be  constructed  by  eminent  artists,  and  not  by 
salaried  officials. 

The  considerations  alleged  up  to  now  will  facilitate 
considerably  other  questions  before  the  Congress. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  JOHN  BELCHER,  A.  R.  A., 

President  R.  I.  B.  A.,  President  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Architects,  London,  1906. 

The  first  step,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  will  be  for  the 
public  to  unlearn  much  that  has  been  wrongly  learnt. 
The  superstitions  of  antiquity  and  the  “styles”  must 
be  exploded.  It  must  be  made  plain  that  neither  a 
smattering  of  archaeology  nor  a  superficial  study  of 
styles  affords  a  sound  basis  for  a  critical  judgment  in 
matters  of  present-day  architecture,  which  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  men  as  a  living  art, 
founded  upon  past  achievements,  it  is  true,  but  instinct 
with  a  power  and  vitality  of  its  own. 

Neither  is  architecture  merely  a  matter  of  a  beautiful 
exterior;  the  importance  of  the  “plan"  of  a  building 
and  of  sound  principles  of  construction  must  be  pressed 
home.  In  other  words,  architecture  is  a  science  as  well 
as  an  art,  a  blending  of  the  two  in  such  a  way  that  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  builder  or  engineer  is  inter¬ 
penetrated  by  the  artistic  spirit,  and  made  without 
prejudice  or  loss  to  subserve  its  ideals. 

Instruction  of  a  positive  order  will  range  itself  under 
the  three  heads  of  Principles.  Qualities,  and  Factors. 

The  principles  of  architecture  are  two,  Truth  and 
Beauty. 

Truth  requires  that  a  building,  both  in  its  entirety 
and  in  its  several  parts,  should  never  seem  to  be  other 
than  it  really  is. 

This  excludes  all  pretence  of  antiquity  where  no  such 
claim  exists. 

It  requires  that  a  church  should  look  like  a  church,  a 
town-hall  like  a  town-hall,  and  a  private  residence  like  a 
private  residence. 

An  external  shell  of  plaster  over  brick  must  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  blocks  of  stone,  nor  a  steel 
structure  cased  on  terra  cotta  suggest  solid  masonry. 

Good  architecture  never  deceives  the  eye  even  for  a 
moment.  There  must  be  no  false  suggestion  as  to  the 
purpose  or  construction  of  the  building,  nor  any  hiding 
under  one  external  feature  that  which  is  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  by  another. 

The  principle  of  truth,  however,  finds  its  widest  scope 
in  the  true  use  of  materials. 

Every  material  has  essential  characteristics  of  its 
own,  and  therefore  a  proper  place  and  purpose  in  build¬ 
ing  There  is  a  time  and  a  use  for  stone  and  for  each 
kind  of  stone,  for  wood,  and  for  each  kind  of  wood,  and 
so  on. 

To  defy,  neglect,  or  misuse  the  natural  qualities  of 
materials  is  not  good  architecture.  These  natural 
qualities  will  be  roughly  indicated  under  the  head  of 
Factors. 

Beauty  is  the  second  great  architectural  principle. 
Its  elements  do  not  admit  of  popular  exposition,  but  the 


public  may  be  trained  to  recognize  its  presence  by  the 
appeal  that  it  makes  to  their  imagination  and  emotions. 
The  fact  that  beauty  can  be  felt,  but  not  (ordinarily) 
analyzed,  is  of  importance  in  the  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  tending  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  mechan¬ 
ical  rules  to  the  spirit  that  animates  and  pervades,  like 
a  living  thing,  the  highest  architecture. 

An  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form  is  less  common 
than  susceptibility  to  color  effects,  and  needs  training 
and  development. 

The  qualities  that  distinguish  good  work  from  bad 
may  be  classed  as  follows; 

Strength. — It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  building  be,  in 
fact,  strong  and  secure;  it  must  look  so;  it  must  satisfy 
the  eye. 

The  engineer  may  by  exact  mathematical  calculation 
know  that  the  conditions  of  security  are  amply  fulfilled, 
but  the  architect  has  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  presents 
an  appearance  of  strength  dnd  solidity.  The  larger  and 
heavier  parts  must  be  below;  every  arch  must  have 
sufficient  abutment  or  even  a  tie-rod  as  well;  solids 
when  placed  over  voids  must  be  strongly  supported,  and 
so  on. 

Methods  of  support  and  resistance  must  be  clear  and 
well  defined. 

Granite  in  the  upper  story  of  a  half-timbered  house 
may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  quite  safe,  but  it  seems  to 
threaten  danger;  placed  below,  it  satisfi'es  the  eye  with 
its  impression  of  solidity. 

Vitality — Evidence  of  life  and  growth,  most  plainly 
illustrated  in  Gothic  work,  where ,  the  perpendicular 
lines  rising  heavenward  and  clothed  (as  it  were)  with 
luxuriant  ornament  suggest  the  life  of  a  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  vitality  that  gives  fresh  combinations  and  effects 
from  the  same  primary  elements. 

Restraint — The  limitation  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
suppression  of  all  unnecessary  parts  or  details. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  building,  there  should 
be  purpose,  definite  purpose,  in  every  feature  or  orna¬ 
ment. 

This  may  be  illustrated  under  the  head  of  Propor¬ 
tional  Divisions  (see  Factors);  but  the  general  principle 
is  one  which  will  be  readily  grasped  by  the  intelligent 
layman,  to  whom  it  will  often  suggest  a  line  for  thought 
and  inquiry. 

Refinement  is  impossible  without  restraint,  but  it 
includes  also  purity  of  form  and  perfection  of  material. 

Everything  must  not  only  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  but 
so  suited  to  its  purpose  that  Nature  will  seem  to  have 
expressly  designed  it  for  that  use  and  place. 

The  fitness  of  certain  materials  and  forms  for  defined 
purposes  and  effects  is  subject-matter  for  an  important 
chapter  in  the  education  of  the  public. 

Repose — Every  really  good  work  is  clothed,  as  it 
were,  in  an  atmosphere  of  repose.  There  is  sense  of 
power,  but  it  is  latent  power  ;  there  is  evidence  of  vital¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  restrained  vitality. 

Effects  too  pronounced  hurt  the  eye;  ornament  too 
profuse  wearies  both  the  eye  and  the  emotions.  There 
must  be  no  “loud”  or  vulgar  elements. 

Grace — A  dignified  seriousness  of  purpose  should  be 
observed  .in  the  appearance  of  all  public  buildings,  but 
an  expression  of  the  graceful  courtesies  of  life  should 
not  be  lacking.  In  domestic  buildings  the  element  of 
grace  takes  a  more  prominent  place,  and  assumes  a 
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higher  and  more  refined  form,  corresponding  to  the 
tender  sentiments  of  home  life. 

The  public  interest  ought  to  be  readily  roused  in  this 
direction,  and  a  demand  created  for  a  better  class  of 
small  suburban  residence. 

Breadth— The  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  in 
a  simple,  grand  manner, the  proper  massing  of  the  several 
parts,  the  subordination  of  detail  to  the  larger  forms  of 
the  composition  and  to  the  bringing  of  the  whole  design 
into  unity. 

An  attempt  may  be  made  by  illustration  and  com¬ 
parison  to  explain  this  somewhat  technical  term,  that 
the  public  generally  may  be  led  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  this  quality  of  breadth  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  every  great  architectural  work. 

Scale — The  right  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole  in  point  of  size. 

It  will  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  different  scales  in 
architecture  as  in  music,  and  that  the  varying  effects 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  are  as  powerful  and  distinct 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Also  that  the  scale  should  be  appropriate  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose  of  the  building.  A  building  of  a 
monumental  character  or  of  great  public  importance 
should  be  designed  and  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  each 
part  and  every  moulding  should  be  of  a  proportionate 
size. 

Factors— In  dealing  with  factors — the  means  which 
the  architect  has  to  his  hand,  as  it  were,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  ends — it  will  be  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  factors  have  their 
origin  in  utility,  and  answer  some  practical  need  in  the 
construction  or  preservation  of  the  building. 

To  forget  this  primary  purpose  and  use  them  as  means 
of  artistic  embellishment  is  to  sacrifice  use  and  conven¬ 
ience  to  artistic  ideals,  and  is  not  true  architecture. 

The  public  are  quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  in  respect  of  window  and  door  openings,  floor  divi¬ 
sions,  chimneys,  etc.,  but  are  apt  to  think  of  columns, 
pilasters,  sills,  hood-mouldings,  cornices,  and  perhaps 
even  buttresses,  as  decorative  rather  than  useful,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  architect  has  a  free  hand  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  them.  Education  in  this  matter  will  include 
instruction  in  the  primary  use  of  purpose  of  the  common 
architectural  forms,  and  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
difficulty  of  making  these  forms  serve  the  ends  of  use 
and  beauty  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Such  an  insight — like  propounding  a  problem — will 
go  far  to  quicken  interest. 

The  subject  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  four  heads 
of  Proportion,  Light  and  Shade,  Solids  and  Voids,  Bal¬ 
ance  and  Symmetry. 

Proportion— Certain  proportions  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  effects  of  proportion  are  obtained  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  different  parts. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  constructional  parts 
and  features  of  a  building  may  be  utilized  to  obtain 
proportional  divisions,  both  horizontal  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  might  be  described  in  detail. 

Light  and  Shade — The  advantage  that  may  be 
taken  of  effects  of  light  and  shade  might  also  be  point¬ 
ed  out. 

Solids  and  Voids — The  importance  of  a  right 
adjustment  of  solids  and  voids,  both  in  respect  of 
size  and  position,  would  come  next. 


How  easily  a  false  scale  may  be  set  up,  and  a  building 
made  to  look  insignificant,  by  broad  sheets  of  plate 
glass  in  the  windows  ! 

Balance  and  Symmetry — These  give  a  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  a  building,  and  aid  in  setting 
forth  its  special  purpose.  There  is  or  can  be  rhythm 
in  architecture,  as  in  verse. 

Material — The  right  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  furnishes  an  interesting  and  useful  subject  for 
public  instruction. 

The  general  principle  having  been  laid  down  that 
every  kind  of  material  has  its  special  characteristics, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly — in  other  words  that 
its  very  best  should  be  got  out  of  it — a  brief  account  of 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  chief  building  materials 
(stone,  wood,  metal,  brick,  plaster,  etc.)  would  follow. 

The  following  leading  thoughts  are  appended  by  way 
of  illustration: 

When  stone  and  brick  are  used  in  conjunction  the 
former  should  be  accorded  the  most  honorable  parts — 
e.g.:  quoins,  architraves  to  doors  and  windows,  sills, 
cornices,  etc. 

Granite,  even  if  it  could  be  carved  for  mouldings, 
should  be  used  rather  for  strength  and  solidity  than  for 
ornamental  features. 

When  the  beauty  of  marble  or  wood  is  in  its 
figure  or  color,  it  is  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  slabs 
or  panels;  if  moulded,  the  forms  should  be  large. 

Stone  is  granular,  wood  fibrous;  each  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  forms  and  mouldings,  suggested  by  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  material. 

Wrought  metal  admits  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
forms,  metal  cast  in  moulds  naturally  assuming  a  more 
bulbous  shape.  Both  kinds  have  their  appropriate 
place  and  effective  use. 

Well-known  examples  of  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron 
gates  and  railings  afford  interesting  illustrations. 

The  foregoing  summary  indicates  the  main  lines  along 
which  the  education  of  the  public  in  matters  architect¬ 
ural  should  be  developed. 

Whether  in  public  lectures,  or  in  articles  published  in 
book-form,  illustrations  should  be  abundant. 

There  are  signs  of  a  wave  of  public  interest  in  archi¬ 
tecture  which,  “taken  at  the  flood”,  may  become  per¬ 
manent  and  lead  to  great  results. 


A  STATUTORY  QUALIFICATION  FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 

BY  J.  S.  ARCHIBALD,  ARCHITECT,  MONTREAL. 

The  subject  is  a  delicate  one  for  the  profession  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  as  motives  can  be  so  misrepresented;  but  for  want 
of  advocates  outside  the  profession,  all  the  necessary 
agitation  must  come  from  within.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  it  is  only  another  species  of  “trades  union¬ 
ism”,  but  on  consideration  it  will  be  found  that  the 
principles  underlying  the  formation  of  “trades  unions” 
are  wholly  different  from  those  which  actuate  us.  The 
former  is  purely  a  movement  to  regulate  the  compensa¬ 
tion  and  earning  powers  of  the  individual,  whilst  the 
latter  is  a  movement  to  raise  the  standard  of  profes¬ 
sional  practice  and  to  safeguard  public  interests. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  sides  to  architec¬ 
ture,  viz.:  the  ssthetic  and  the  utilitarian.  As  regards 
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the  latter,  especially  in  its  constructional  aspect,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  most  careful  examination  before  being  permitted  to 
design  and  erect  buildings.  The  object  of  an  architect’s 
labor  is  to  prepare,  generally  speaking,  for  habitation 
by  humanity.  Human  life  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  valuable  beyond  price  and  compensation.  It  is 
recognized  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  law;  why 
should  it  not  be  recognized  in  the  practice  of  architect¬ 
ure,  where  requirements  are  demanded  combining  sci¬ 
ence,  chemistry  and  law? 

We  are  hedged  about  by  legislative  enactments 
which  at  their  root  must  have  emanated  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  practice  of  architecture  was  a  respon¬ 
sible  one,  calling  for  particular  training  and  study. 
Architects  are  compelled  to  erect  buildings  under  the 
direct  superintendence  and  dictates  of  the  law.  The 
only  inference  to  draw  is  that  the  practice  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  individual  cannot 
throw  off  all  responsibility  the  moment  the  contract  is 
complete.  The  logical  sequence  would  also  be  that  the 
law  would  make  provision  that  all  who  enter  into  the 
practice  of  the  profession  would  be  found  fully  compe¬ 
tent  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  dictates  of  such  enact¬ 
ments. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  competence  can  only  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  series  of  examinations.  This  is  not 
always  the  most  satisfactory  method,  but  for  want  of  a 
better  we  needs  must  adopt  it.  Such  examinations 
must  be  all-embracing  and  wielded  by  powers  beyond 
the  faintest  tinge  of  suspicion,  and  removed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  from  all  question  of  self-interest. 

With  respect  to  the  a?sthetic  side  of  the  professional 
practice,  the  standard  of  qualification  is  more  difficult 
to  set ;  but  there  is  a  basis  which  no  one  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  evade.  We  are  all  influenced  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  our  environment.  If  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment  beauty  is  absent  and  ugliness  predominant,  de- 
pravitv  and  a  low  moral  condition  will  usually  be  found 
amongst  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  beauty  is 
usually  accompanied  by  refinement,  a  higher  state  of 
civilization,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  higher  moral  condition 
amongst  the  people.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
our  legislators  to  recognize  such  influences.  Such  in¬ 
fluences  have  been  recognized  from  time  immemorial. 
Plato  has  discussed  the  question  fully  in  his  Republic, 
and  even  in  those  days  he  argued  that  state  superin¬ 
tendence  should  be  extended  over  sculpture  and  build¬ 
ing  “so  that  they  may  be  prohibited  from  exhibiting 
all  forms  of  vice,  intemperance,  and  meanness”. 

A  sense  or  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  to  be  found 
within  the  soul  of  every  human  being.  It  should  be  our 
pleasure  to  encourage  it  at  all  times,  to  influence  our 
community  with  its  leaven  of  goodness,  and  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognize  such  influences 
and  to  grant  a  statutory  qualification  to  prevent  in¬ 
fluences  other  than  that  of  the  good  to  be  over  her 
people. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of  Architects 
is  the  pioneer  (on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  at 
any  rate)  of  statutory  qualification  for  architects.  This 
law  was  founded  in  1898  as  an  amendment  to  the  char¬ 
ter  of  incorporation.  It  was  granted,  as  it  was  deemed 
expedient  for  the  better  protection  of  public  interests 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between 
qualified  and  unqualified  architects  and  to  insure  a 


standard  of  efficiency  in  the  persons  practicing  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  architect¬ 
ure.  This  law  reads:  “No  person  can  take  or  make 
use  of  the  name  or  title  ‘architect’  unless  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  under  this  Act  and  as  a  member  of  the  Asser¬ 
tion”.  The  machinery  is  provided  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  system  of  examinations  and  for  the  enforcing  of 
the  law. 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS' 
DRAWINGS 

BY  H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 

The  question  is  distinct  from  that  of  architectural 
copyright  in  designs,  with  which  it  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  It  turns  on  the  question  whether  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  made  by  the  architect  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  building  are  to  be  retained  in  his  custody  or 
to  be  handed  over  to  his  client.  In  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  no  legal  question  is  raised  on  the  subject — the 
architect  retains  the  drawings  as  a  matter  of  law.  In 
England  the  custom  has  been  almost  universal  in  the 
same  sense.  But  in  the  case  of  Ebdy  v.  M’Gowan 
(1870),  the  Court  ruled  that,  the  building  not  having 
been  carried  out,  the  drawings  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  client  on  his  paying  for  the  time  expended  on  them. 
In  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  (1904),  the  Court,  to  the 
surprise  of  architects,  ruled  that  the  precedent  of  Ebdy 
v.  M’Gowan  covered  all  cases,  whether  the  building  had 
been  carried  out  or  not,  and  that  the  client  had  a  right 
to  demand  all  the  drawings,  the  Court  refusing  to  hear 
any  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  architect,  whose  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  can,  therefore,  in  England,  be 
legally  claimed  by  the  client,  although  he  already  has 
what  he  really  paid  for — viz.:  the  building  itself.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  an  architect  is  not  paid  for  making 
drawings,  but  for  producing  a  building,  the  drawings 
being  only  his  necessary  instructions  to  the  workmen; 
under  some  circumstances  he  might  even  dispense  with 
drawings  altogether.  To  require  him  to  hand  over  to 
the  client  drawings  and  specifications,  which  represent 
the  result  of  his  professional  experience  over  many 
years,  for  the  client  to  use  as  he  pleases,  is  a  manifest 
injustice  to  the  architect.  Moreover,  the  custom  in  the 
profession  of  handing  over  the  drawings  to  the  client 
when  the  building  has  been  planned,  but  not  carried 
out,  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  profession;  as  in  such 
a  case  an  unscrupulous  client  has  only  to  say  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  use  them  as  he  pleases,  with  no  further  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  architect.  The  wording  of  Clause  I 
of  the  Institute  Scale  of  Charges  is  most  unfortunate, 
as  it  appears  to  state  (though  not  so  intended)  that  the 
architect’s  commission  is  for  producing  drawings  of  a 
building.  The  wording  of  this  clause  should  be 
amended.  The  author  moves  the  following  resolution: 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  having  revised  the 
wording  of  its  paper  on  the  Professional  Practice  as 
to  the  Charges  of  Architects  in  the  sense  indicated 
above,  should  as  early  as  possible  take  steps  to  get 
a  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  for  securing  the 
adoption  of  their  scale  of  charges,  so  amended,  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Two  of  the  striking  historical  lunettes  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Capitol  at  Trenton,  by  W.  B.Van  Ingen, 
of  New  York,  are  shown,  one  representing  “Trenton” 
and  one  the  heroine  of  Trenton,  “Molly  Pitcher”. 

The  reproduction  from  water-color  drawing  of  the 
Brown-Marx  Building,  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  by 
William  C.  Weston,  Architect,  is  a  well  studied  and 
conservative  expression  of  the  high  office  building 
problem  on  a  narrow  lot.  It  is  just  completed,  eight 
months  after  the  foundations  were  started. 

In  the  residence  of  S.  E.  Sexton,  at  Kansas  City,  by 
Charles  A.  Smith,  is  found  the  colonial  plan  which 
grew  out  of  natural  conditions,  brought  down  to  mod¬ 
ern  uses.  The  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  also  par¬ 
takes  of  this  transition,  and  is  a  well  studied  and  .logic¬ 
al  design  constructed  with  appropriate  material. 

The  illustrations  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  by  Wilder  &  Wright,  show  one  of  the 
best  bank  interiors  yet  executed  in  the  West.  The 
lighting  is  perfect  without  the  somewhat  glaring  effect 
of  a  glass  ceiling  and  in  plan  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  departments  is  practical  and  convenient. 

The  high  school  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  W.  P. 
Feth,  Architect,  represents  a  class  of  brick  buildings 
in  which  the  material  as  well  as  the  design  gives  a  sub¬ 
stantial  aspect  to  the  dwelling.  As  the  successor  of 
the  “little  red  schoolhouse”  the  red  brick  high  school 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  designer  speaks  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  advancement  of  the  country. 

A  study  of  the  residence  by  A.  L.  Dorr,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  exhibits  a  well-proportioned  design  that  is  de¬ 
lightfully  carried  out  in  its  material.  The  perfect 
finish  given  to  the  different  forms  of  wood  used 
almost  reconciles  one  to  its  use,  though  the  lack  of 
brick  and  stone  structures  are  a  growing  menace  to 
our  suburban  surroundings,  not  only  in  Minneapolis 
but  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Can¬ 
ada  builds  in  brick,  though  lumber  is  there  more 
plentiful  than  here. 

While  the  exterior  of  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  at  Los 
Angeles,  by  John  Parkinson,  is  very  plain,  of 
pressed  brick,  and  soft  gray  sandstone  trimmings, 
matching  the  brick  very  closely,  the  vestibule  illus¬ 
trated  is  particularly  beautiful.  It  is  wainscoted 
some  ten  feet  high  with  Italian  marble  panels,  with 
twelve-inch  black  marble  base.  This  is  capped  by  a 
cornice  fourteen  inches  wide,  profusely  ornamented. 
Above  is  a  green  frieze  some  six  feet  wide,  orna¬ 
mented  with  heraldic  shields.  Above  this  is  a  bal¬ 
cony  extending  around  three  sides  of  the  vestibule. 
The  columns  are  a  fine  example  of  scogio'a,  imitating 
well  a  light  Numidian  marble,  equal  to  the  best  Italian 
workmanship,  with  Ionic  renaissance  caps  picked  out 
in  gold  leaf.  At  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  small 


reception  rooms  separated  from  the  hall  by  partitions 
of  ornamental  woodwork  and  plate  glass.  The  ceiling 
is  Italian  renaissance  in  design,  lacking  only  the  large 
paintings  by  great  masters  usually  seen  in  the  palaces 
of  Italy.  The  floor  is  of  white  tile,  the  tersira  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  cubes  that  look  like  white 
porcelain.  Upon  this  floor  is  spread  fine  large  rugs 
that  give  a  rich  color  to  the  general  effect,  which  is 
particularly  elegant.  The  dining  room  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Hotel  is  finished  in  oak,  with  panels  of  woven 
tapestry.  There  are  stained  glass  windows  at  either 
end  of  the  room.  The  electric-light  fixtures  are  of 
cut  glass.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is  of  dark  cak 
and  stamped  leather.  The  room  is  rich  and  hand¬ 
some  and  very  harmonious;  nothing  flimsy  or  gaudy 
but  generally  very  satisfactory  and  in  excellent  taste. 
The  grill  room  is  the  pendant  of  the  dining  room.  It 
is  also  trimmed  in  oak  with  a  rich  panel  ceiling.  The 
furniture  is  also  of  oak;  the  backs  of  the  chairs  are  of 
leather  stamped  in  Navajo  designs.  The  charm  of 
the  room  is  the  lighting,  which  is  by  powerful  electric 
lights  backed  by  reflectors,  throwing  the  light  on 
ornamental  glass  panels  in  the  ceiling.  The  sides  of 
the  room  are  wainscoted  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Eack 
of  this  wainscoting  is  as  pace  concealing  the  reflect¬ 
ors  of  powerful  electric  lights  lighting  a  box-like 
space,  the  back  of  which  is  a  very  prettily-painted 
landscape.  The  front  of  this  light  box  are  panelled 
doors,  which  on  opening  throws  the  light  into  the  room 
and  exhibits  the  picture,  producing  a  very  pleasing 
and  novel  effect.  The  entire  room  is  very  satis¬ 
factorily  lighted,  without  a  single  light  being  visible. 

The  hotel  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  Barnett,  Haynes 
and  Barnett,  Architects,  of  which  a  reproduction  frcm 
a  water  color  is  shown,  will  be  constructed  of 
Carthage  white  marble  and  granite  brick.  The  main 
rotunda  will  occupy  the  center  of  the  building,  and 
will  be  spacious  and  decorative,  and  also  on  the  main 
floor  large  apartments  for  convention  purposes  and 
private  dining  rooms  are  provided  for.  To  the  right 
is  a  French  dining  room  with  an  Italian  Garden  Cafe 
adjoining.  A  grand  stairway  in  the  center  of  the 
rotunda  structure,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  will 
be  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  hotel  will  be  supplied 
with  all  the  conveniences  known  to  modern  hotel 
equipment  of  the  first  class. 

An  atelier  is  conducted  in  Minneapolis  by  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  at  his  office,  205  Insurance  ex¬ 
change  (after  October  1st  at  716  Fourth  A\e.  Scuth). 
The  atelier  is  open  for  work  live  nights  each  week, 
from  seven  to  ten  o’clock.  Criticism  is  given  cne 
night  each  week,  or  oftener,  if  circumstances  require 
it.  Students  furnish  their  own  materials,  a  drawing 
board  and  paper,  and  the  necessary  tools.  Ihe  mem¬ 
bership  fee  is  $2.50  per  month. 
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1,500  SCHOOLS 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the 
temperature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  ex¬ 
cessive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 

has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

Johnson  Service  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping 
Machinery 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 
tor  Any  Duty 

Send  for  catalog 
R  446 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  and  MOTORS 


and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 


Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos 


Motor  Driven  Hoists  Back  Geared  Motors 

Motor  Driven  Pumps  Contractors,  Gasoline  Hoists 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  York 


me  Houseowner's  preierence-^tamtard"  Futures 


The  above  photograph  illustrates  ''Standard”  Porcelain  Roll 
Rim  Sink  and  Wash  Tray  combination  with  15-inch  Porcelain 
Enameled  Back.  (For  detailed  specifications  see  general  catalogue.) 

OUR  advertising  and  the  houseowner’s  own  observation  have  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that 
3>tandaru  Porcelain  Enameled  Fixtures  are  superior  to  all  others.  Architects  and  Plumbers  lim 
Standard"  equipment  preferred  in  the  home  because  the  houseowner  knows  that  the  name  Slaitdai’ 
on  any  fixture  is  a  guarantee  of  superior  sanitation,  inviting  appearance  and  great  durability,  and  that 
^Standard"  equipment  increases  the  cash  value  of  the  house. 

Standard  sSardtatg  1PIV).  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  IN  HIS  CAPACITY  AS  ADVISER 
TO  HIS  CLIENT  MAY  SAFELY  ENDORSE  THE 

E  LW  ELL  KITCHEN  CABINET 

These  Cabinets  are  made  in  great  variety  but  of  uniformly 
good  workmanship.  They  belong  in  the  modern  kitchen 
because  they  are  designed  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
efficiency  in  the  least  amount  of  space. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  architects  with  catalog  to  be  used 
when  the  plans  for  the  kitchen  are  being  made. 

ELWELL  KITCHEN  CABINET  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Fab=Ri=Ko=Na  Mills. 

MARK 

SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

We  Have  Made  a  Good  Thing  Better! 


Kling  Ko-Na  can  now  be  used  without  cook= 
ing.  The  one  object’on  urged  against  it  is 
removed.  It  retains  all  the  special  qualities 
that  make  it  the  Best  Size  for  all  walls  and 
especially  for  Painted  or  Varnished  Walls,  and 
the  Best  Kalsomine  on  the  market,  without 
the  one  drawback. 

It  has  had  a  big  sale  as  it  was.  It  will  have 
a  bigger  sale  as  it  is. 

Write  for  full  information.  Of  course  you 
know  and  use  the 

FAB-RI-KO-NA  WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 
and  the  KO-NA  COLORS. 


J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO. 

Selling  Agents 

86-88  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

228  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
9  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  Eng. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

Manufacturers 
37  Arch  Street, 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Drake  Mantel  sTTle  Co. 


MANTELS -MARBLE  -  MOSAICS. 

' 

/MANUFACTURERS  §h  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  *  MINNEAPOLIS ,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE.  S. 

CONTRACTORS  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  GW.  RY. 


E.  W.  Kittredgi 

OPTICIAN 

40  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 
{  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

OPERA  GLASSES 

GET  YOUR 


FIRST  ! 

Quality  to  Suit  Quality  of  Catalogue — We  Make  Them — All  Kinds 
WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 


SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Geo.  A.  Zika  Co. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA  - 

ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  &  BUILDERS 


Examinations  and  reports;  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates. 

Agents  for  the  A.  E.  Shorthill  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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SERVING  A  LONG  TERM 

Penitentiary  Buildings  Roofed  with 
“Taylor  Old  Style’1  Tin 

“Taylor  Old  Style”  tin  is  serving  what  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  life  sentence  on  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  penitentiary  buildings.  On  the  older  buildings  it  has 
been  giving  good  service  for  over  twenty-five  years  and  subse¬ 
quent  roofing  needs  have  invariably  been  taken  care  of  with 
“Taylor  Old  Style”  tin. 

In  securing  a  fitting  roof  for  substantial  and  enduring  struc¬ 
tures  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 


C(D 

— 

: _ _  - 


The  building  of  the  Peters  Hardware  Company  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  built  in  1870,  is  still  wearing  its  roof  of  “Taylor 
Old  Style”  tin  put  on  at  that  time.  Although  this  roof  has 
been  subjected  to  unusually  severe  treatment,  its  thirty-six 
years  of  exposure  have  not  affected  its  usefulness. 

No  other  roofing  material  of  any  kind  can  present  such  proof  of  its  durability. 
Our  free  booklet,  "A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  ROOFS,”  explains  why  ‘Taylor  Old 
Style  ”  can 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

Established  1810 
Philadelphia 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT’S  ENOUGH 


H 


M 


ADAMANT 

Tho  P«rfoctlon  of 

WALL  PLASTER 


Manufactured  b ▼ 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Also 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Milwaukee,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


FILLERS  AND  STAINS 
MISSION  FINISHES  and  ENAMELS 

ARE  USED  IN 

THE  FINEST  BUILDINGS  IN  AMERICA 
BECAUSE 

1st.  They  produce  the  correct  effect. 

2nd.  They  are  durable  and  economical. 

3rd.  They  are  always  uniform. 

4th.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house  that  is 
headquarters  for  wood  finishes. 

Send  for  Standard  Fillers  and  Stains  Booklet. 

Real  Wood  Panels  showing  twenty-one  Fillers 
and  Stains.  Finest  Booklet  ever  supplied. 


DEPT  AZ.  THE  AD-EL-ITE  PEOPLE 
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“IT  MAKES  BRICK,  NOT  BATS” 


EVERY  BRICK 
JUST  LIKE 
THE  NEXT 


THIS  IS 
SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY  NEW 


THE 

DAVENPORT 
CEMENT  BRICK 
MACHINE 


BRICK  MADE 
UNDER  HEAVY 
PRESSURE 


BETTER 
LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  THIS 


TWO  MEN  CAN  MAKE  2000  BRICK  A  DAY  WITH  THIS  MACHINE. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  To-day,  to 

The  Gould  Construction  company 


“The  Davenport  Made  All  Brick  in  This  House.” 


715  LANE  BUILDING,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


ALDEN  KELJIK 

COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this 

country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs  of  any  size 

and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

1000  Nicollet  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

GEO.  MERTZ’S  SONS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  TURNED  ART  MOULDINGS, 
SPINDLES, 

TWISTED  MOULDINGS, 
MACHINE  EMBOSSED  MOULDINGS 

IN  ANY  KIND  OF  WOOD, 

AND 

METAL  TURNED  MOULDINGS. 

PORT  CHESTER, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  “WERTZ.” 


VARIETY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

W.  M.  McGILLlCUDD Y,  Minneapolis,  A\inn. 


Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors. 

Cross  Counterbalance  Freight  Elevator  Doors. 
Fire  Wall  Doors  — Iron  and  Tin  Clad. 
Freight  Elevator  Doors. 
Machine=Made  Joist  Hangers. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


Partial  list  of  buildings 
in'which  we  have  furnished 
the  Fire  Wall,  Stair.  Ele¬ 
vator  and  Shipping  Room 
Doors. 


Albert  Dickinson  Co. 

Warehouse,  Minneapolis. 

Farwell,  Ozmun  &  Kirk, 

Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Geo.  Sommers  &  Co., 

Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

West  Publishing  Co., 

Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Bldg., 

Minneapolis. 

Crane  &  Ordway, 

Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Foley  &  Kelley, 
Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Gordon  &  Ferguson, 

Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 
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KASOTA  STONE 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone 


Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

^asota^Miiln!1’  620  Germania  Life  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


INSIDE  BLINDS 


Sliding— Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 
HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

MILWAUKEE.  Wl>. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SPIRAL  LATH 


The  Spiral  Twist  is  th«  “TIE  THAT  BINDS” 


Needs  no  furring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains  it  everlastingly. 
Fits  perfectly  into  or  around  any 
depressions  or  projections;  never 
rusts;  is  the  height  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  or  call  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO.,  -TelephoVu\o£%l%o  263  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Latest  Perfection  in  Boiler  Construction 

THE  “NEW  NATIONAL”  BOILER 


Equipped  with  more  prime  heating  surface 
than  any  other  boiler  on  the  market,  insur¬ 
ing  economical  consumption  of  fuel  and 
rapid  heat.  Deep,  corrugated  fire  pot,  large 
grate  surface,  jacket  lined  with  fibre  asbestos. 

No  surface  is  subject  to  fire  action  not  backed 
by  ample  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  out. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  &  METAL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Material. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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Billiard  Room  in  Frost  Bldg  ,  St.  Paul,  J.  IV.  Stevens ,  Architect. 


FOR  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  AND  ECONOMY  THE 


OF  CONCRETE  STEEL  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  EXCELS 

Bridges,  Buildings,  Manufacturing  Plants,  Etc. 

The  system  has  given  the  best  of  results  under  heavy  tests.  A  section  was 
weighted  to  50  tons  WITHOUT  DEFLECTION,  and  under  100  tons  had  but  5-32 
inch  deflection. 


C.  A.  P.  TURNER, 

815=816  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

BRIDGE  AND  JAIL  WORK,  MACHINE 
WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


Iron  Columns,  Steel  Beams,  Sidewalk  Lights, 
Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron 
Fences,  Iron  Stairs,  Gratings,  Lintels. 


113=1 15  Second 
Avenue  S.  E., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

SAND  LIME  BRICK 

AND 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  also  in  economy  and  durability.  They  are  the  only  brick 
made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four-inch  wall  can  be  built.  They 
are  also  especially  adapted  for  sewerage  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 


Are  the  most  Perfect,  Durable  and  Sanitary 
Laundry  Trays  on  the  market 


Write  for  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry 
Tray  Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CABOT’S  EEL-GRASS  “QUILT” 


Sound=proof,  Heat=Proof,  Decay=proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAMUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON  -  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  in¬ 
sulator  and  deadener.  An  in¬ 
destructible  cushion  of  dead-air 
spaces. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agts. 

St.  Paul  ar.d  Minneapolis 
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FOR  SCHOOLS, CHURCHES,  RESIDENCES,  ETC?- 


ARP  HITFPTS  "'hen  you  want  a  light,  stormproof, 
Mnl/rl  I  I  tU  I  o  fireproof  roof  at  very  reasonable  cost, 

specify  CORTRIGHT  METAL  SHINGLES  They’ll  tit,  in 
both  appearance  and  wear.  The  best  architects  in 
the  country  specify  them  for  all  important  work. 

CORTRIGHT  MLTAL  ROOFING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA.  0  0  CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 

INCORPORATED  1892 

Mason 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

City  Brick  and  1  lie  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ** 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS  MaSO„  a*. 

Do  You  Want  a  Real 
Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  fire  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ers?  Then  specify 

“PRUDEN’S” 

and  know  that  the  windows  and  your 
reputation  will  be  properly  protected. 
Your  judgment  is  based  on  merit,  the 
contractor  considers  cheapness  only. 

St.  Paul  Roofing1,  Cornice  & 
Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement, 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and  Steps, 
Portland  Cement  Floors,  Con¬ 
crete  Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  :  Minnesota 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

Explicitly  authorized  by  P.  O.  Department  under  special  act 
of  congress.  Should  be  specified  by  name  when  standard  mail 
chute  is  desired.  Designate  “Model  C”  for  very  latest  and 
best.  Full  information  from  the  sole  makers  and  patentees. 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.%  Y. 


GENUINE  SWEDISH 

IRON  SHINGLE  NAILS 

Trade  ‘weatherproof  1  ’ Mark 

The  Old  Fashioned  Nails  like 
the  Old  Folks  used  years  ago. 


H.  J.  MILLER’S  SONS  CO. 

BRIDGEWATER ,  iMASS. 


Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 


ARE  GAS  AND 
DUST  PROOF  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  ARE 
PUT  UP  WITHOUT 
A  PACKED  JOINT. 


Made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes  and  four  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  for  low  cel- 
ars.  We  also  make 
three  especially  large 
furnaces  for  churches, 
school  houses  and 
buildings.  These  fur¬ 
naces  are  brick  set. 
We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices. 


FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO., 

n.  w.  Distributors.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  When  Writing  Advertisers 
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Are  You  Seeking 

The  Western  Architect 

Has  a  larger  circulation  in  San 

Business  in 

T 

Francisco  and  other  California 
and  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

San  Francisco? 

Than  any  other  Architectural 
Journal  in  America. 

SK  ANY  Architect  of  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Jose,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Portland,  Ore.,  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Spokane,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  whether  they 
subscribe  for  it  or  not. 

We  can  truthfully  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Southwest,  as  about  every 
architect  of  Galveston,  Houston,  Ft.  Worth,  Dalles,  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio 
are  subscribers  to  the  Western  Architect. 

There  is  great  activity  in  the  building  line  in  all  of  these  cities  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 


YOU  WANT  SOME  OF  THIS  BUSINESS. 


Those  architects  who  take  The  Western  Architect  are  the  ones  who  are 
drawing  the  plans  and  specifying  the  material  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected. 
They  are  also  the  ones  you  want  to  reach,  and  you  must  go  after  them  now. 
“Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.” 

A  good  advertisement  in  The  Western  Architect  will  bring  you  con- 

o  o 

spicuously  before  all  the  architects  in  that  vast  territory. 

It  will  give  you  a  wide  circulation  and  quick  returns. 


rates  and  sample  copy  on  application. 

The  Western  Architect  Publishing  Company 

Nos.  912-913-914-915  and  916  Northwestern  Building 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 

PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  E-xpress 


QUARRIES, 
SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Office,  400=404  Oneida  BlocK 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


We  M 

IN . 

anufacture  Pressed  I 

irick 

Light  Shades  :::  Cream  :::  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
:::::  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  ::::: 

Red  or  Buff  Common  Brick  :::  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pressed  Brick 

:::::::::  THE  ::::::::: 

Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE,  ENAMELED  AND  PRESSED 

BRICK 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS,  also 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 
HEBRON,  N.  D. 

Northwestern  Pressed  Brick  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  ENGELBRECHT,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Cornices  in  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 


Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile  ::: 
T'TVPhoneei7898  1  35=137  1  2th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  Advertisers 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


Manufactured  by 


Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHICAGO 


Harold  Johnson,  Agent 


216  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis 


St.  John  &  Barquist  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and 
Steel  Ceilings 

LET  US  ESTIMATE  TOR  YOU 

418  West  Eighth  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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LOGAN  MFG.  GO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGAN’S  STOVE 
PIPE  THIMBLES 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  the  flue.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper  around  flue. 
Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Prevents  creosote  from  run¬ 
ning  down  wall.  Makes  an  air=tight  joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the 
chimney  and  produces  a  perfect  draft.  These  with  other  valuable 
features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 

OTTUMWA,  -  IOWA. 


PATENTED  MARCH  20.  1900 


SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure 
Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  Office  and  Stair  Work. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not 
soft  and  sticky,  like  Beeswax.  Per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood. 
Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for 
Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House=Furnishings 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 


356  Atlantic  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  Nn  T  Pf'vivf't*  is.  a  superior  finish  for 
v/UI  1MJ.  O  *V'-  V  1  \  C.  1  kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Send 

far 

Sam¬ 

ple. 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 

Is  Our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 


The  Colored  Spot  is  Our  Trademark 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 


BOSTON 

MASS. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 

INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND. 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond,  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  teeth,  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a 
band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practical,  economical,  efficient  Tie 
for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor,  making  the  strongest  wall. 
Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone,  Grant  2972. 

the  McDowell  mfg.  co.  54{L™Rqt£aet 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  &  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone,  Crushed  Stone, 
Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  -  -  -  MINN. 


Use 

Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
I  Engrossing  Ink 
'Taurine  Mucilage 
,  Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
'  Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
v  Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives 
for  drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  your¬ 
self  from  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and 
mucilages,  and  corrosive  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you 


AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 

•  Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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A  TELEPHONE  that  has  no  equal  for  efficiency  of  ser- 
tA  vice,  durability  and  small  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance.  Recommended  and  used  by  such  well 
known  houses  as: 


FOR... 

Hotels 
Hospitals 
Residences 
School  Buildings 


Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine-Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


First  National  Bank,  St.  F'aul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank.  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 


Commercial 

Purposes 


A  •  1\  /f  ,  1  329  HENNEPIN  AVE 

American  Metaphone  Co.-  Mimapous,*..* 


BR-ICK  ::  BRICK  ::  BRICK 

THE  CR00KST0N  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Manufacture  5,000,000 

pressed  CREAM  and  WHITE  common 
BRICK,  ANNUALLY 

2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest. 

Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

By  SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop. 

Crookstan,  Minn. 


Wm.  Penn  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM,  PENN  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  STONE 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River 
Sandstone.  Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  Etc. 

Mill  and  Office,  Tower  Bay  Slip.  Send  in  your  plans  for  estimates. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS 


SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

1 1  Gilfillan  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 


Tor  Best  Results 


We  furnish  the  paper  for  this 
Journal  you  are  now  reading. 


Use  MACK’S 

Building  Papers, 
No=Tar  Roofing, 
Building  Felts,  etc. 


McClellan  paper  company 

EVERYTHING  GOOD  IN  PAPER 

MINNEAPOLIS 

FARGO  .  SIOUX  FALLS  LACROSSE 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 

Minneapolis  Office:  Guaranty  Loan  Building.  St.  Paul  Office:  Gilfillan  Block 
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popular  Hines  of  travel 


The 

North=Western 

Limited 

Is  brilliantly  illuminated 
throughout  by  hundreds 
of  electric  lights,  and  each 
berth  is  provided  with 

special  reading  lamps. 

LEAVE: 

Minneapolis . 8:00  P.  M. 

St.  Paul . 8:35  P.  M. 

ARRIVE: 

Chicago . 8:55  A.  M. 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

600  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis. 

396  Robert  St. 

St.  Paul. 

Illustrated  booklet  describing 
train  sent  free,  on  application  to 
T.  W.  Teasdale.  G.  P.  A.,  St. 
Pau 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 

Great 

WESTERN 

P^ilvvav 

J.P.  Elmer  genl.pass’grAgt. 
St.Paul  Minn. 


M0N0N  ROUTE 


Forget  your  Aches, 
Pains,  Ills  and  Cares 
--Be  well  and  strong-- 
Go  to 

French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

— where  flow  the  waters  of  health. 


An  ideal  place  for  pleasure-seekers: 
golf,  riding,  tennis  —  all  kinds  of 
recreations.  10  Hours  from  Chlco- 
do.  2  Luxurious  Trains  Daily.  Hotel 
Rates,  $8  to  £35  per  week.  Write  for 
free  booklets  and  full  information. 


FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO 


C  MDNON  ROUTE  Ej 
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Get  Out  of  the  rut. 
Young  Man! 

Strike  out  for  the  Great  Southwest ! 

It’s  the  most  kindly  country  for  a  young  fellow, 
with  or  without  means,  to  be  found  anywhere 
under  the  sun. 

Your  hands  will  earn  you  more  money  and  your 
money  will  earn  you  greater  wealth  in  this  Land 
of  Big  Things  than  where  a  job  has  to  be 
hunted,  where  “the  street”  is  overcrowded  and 
competition  keen. 

Strike  out  along  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  in 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  or  any  other 
Southwestern  State — there’s  where  they  are 

Achieving  success  to=day. 

Study  it  over  and  write  me  about  yourself.  Tell 
me  what  section  interests  you,  and  what  work 
you  wish  to  engage  in.  I  want  to  see  you  locat¬ 
ed  properly  and  will  help  you  accomplish  it. 

WRITE  TO-DAY — the  Southwest  is  a  land  of 
NOW. 

JOHN  SE.BASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

ROCK  ISLAND=FR.ISCO  LINES, 

CHICAGO  or  ST.  LOUIS. 


Eau  SOUTH1 

EQUIPPED  WITH 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
BLOCK  SIGNALS 

QUEEN  ^CRESCENT1 

ROUTE 

A.1M  D 

SOUTH ERN  RAILWAY , 

FROM 

Cincinnati 

IS  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

SOUTH, 
SOUTHEAST, 
and  SOUTHWEST. 

ITor  Information  Address 

W  A  GARRETT,  General  Manager 
W.  C  R1NEARSON,  Gen’l  Pass'r  Agt„ 
CINCINNATI,  0. 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  MONTREAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE  CHICAGO  TO 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VE.STIBULE.  TRAINS 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race 
for  supremacy  among  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Chicago  trains.  First  place 
is  securely  held  by  The  Pioneer 
Limited,  second  place  by  the  Fast 
Mail.  Both  trains  are  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains 
via  this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
32S  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN? 
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NEW  YORK  , 

Central 


LINES 


- THE  GREAT - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Eric  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  "America’s  Summer  Resorts,”  which  is  No.  3  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  "Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a  map  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Bar  Harbor  in¬ 
clusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  Genera  1 
Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York 
p  C'  F-  DALY  w.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr 

New  York  Chicago 


7?  ST.  LOUIS 
^CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DE5  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

—  Qc~~>q  4 


SAN 

JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 

is  the  place  for  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  moderate  means. 

It  has  a  winterless  climate, 
rich,  deep  soil,  is  well  irrigat¬ 
ed,  and  land  may  now  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  very  reasonable  fig¬ 
ures,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
treble  in  value. 

“  The  San  Joaquin  Valley,” 
a  book  of  112  pages  and  103 
fine  illustrations  describes  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  its  climate, 
soil,  population,  churches, 
schools,  products,  markets, 
transportation  facilities  and 
cost  of  living. 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

Address  Dept.  C  j6,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  4ji  California  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Southern  Pacific 
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“Wonderland  ” 


via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 


—  limitless  in  recreation  opportunities;  offering  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America 
and  the  study  of  Nature’s  most  wonderful  phenomena.  It  may  be  seen  as  a  side 
trip  cn  route  to  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest  on  rates  onc-third  loivcr  than  usual. 
Round  Trip 


SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago,  $75) 

from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  June  1 — Sept.  15,  to  North  Pacific  Coast 
Points.  Direct  connections  with  the  Orient  from  Puget  Sound  via  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company’s  Ships  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota.”  “See 
America  First”  via  the 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Send  Six  Cents  to  A.  M  CLELAND.  G.  P.  A.  G.  F.  McNEILL,  City  Pass.  Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  fur  “WONDERLAND  1900.”  19  Nicollet  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


U« 


Stop  off  at  Spokane 

the  metropolis  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire,  where  fortune  .beckons  to 
Farmer  and  Investor  and  offers  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunities  to 

Young  Men  and  Men  of  Energy 

Rich  Farming,  Mining.  Lumbering. 
Fertile  Lands  at  Low  Prices.  Glo¬ 
rious  Health-Giving  Climate.  Mild 
Summers  and  Cool  Nights  Short 
Winters  and  Light  Snowfall.  Just 
the  place  for  the 

Man  Who  Wants  to  Get  Ahead 

Write  fur  "Washington  Bulletin” 
and  Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter 

C.  E.  STONE,  G.  P.  A., 

F.  I.  WHITNEY.  P.  T.  M. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


,V.  Minnesota,  sails  from  Seattle  for 
The  Orient,  July  25th, 


*0 


Hot  n\^ 


In  the  Rockies.  The  air  is  pure  without 
undue  moisture.  There  is  no  excessive 
heat  in  summer.  There  are  no  continuous 
saturating  rainfalls. 

IN  COLORADO 

the  summer  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  inducing  rest  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Low  Ro  u  nd-Tri  p  Rates 

now  in  effect  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

offer  an  opportunity  to  go  thoro  and  back  for  slightly 
over  the  cost  of  a  one  way  ticket. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A., 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


BEST  PAVEMNT  FLOOR  LIQHTS 


Obtained 
by  the 
Installation 
of 

“BAR= 

LOCK” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construction 

“3”=Point 

Prisms 

and 

“Arch 

Plain” 

Lights 


Greatest 
Strength 
Durability 
Water 
Tight 
Rust=Proof 
Now  Being 
Specified 
By  Most 
of  the 
Leading 
Architects 
and 
Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


BLUM  BROTHERS  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Bar-Lock"  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Construction  and  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  were  used 
which  effectually  lights  the  basement. 


For  further  particulars  or  name  of  representative  in  your  section,  address 


American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works —  26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue—  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Caution — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 

Structural  Engineers 


Manufacturers  of 


Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

Work. 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 

ST.  PAUL 


The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta 


Enameled  Work 
a  Specialty 

CHICAGO 


W.  O.  STREED,  Prest.  and  Treas. 


A.  PETERSON,  Vice  Prest. 


C.  M.  A.  CARLON,  Sic’y. 


NEW  MANUFACTURING  BUILDING 

-  OF  THE  - 

NORTHWESTERN  MANTEL  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA. 


Manufacturers  of 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters, 
Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 
Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers’  and  Butchers’  Mar¬ 
ble,  Monuments  and  Head¬ 
stones. 


Dealers  in 

Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE: 
419-421  SIXTH  STREET  SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Phones  1  N-  W-  Main  1084d 
Phones}  Twin  city>  723 


(October  1906 


9  WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  IN  r\ 

.  WATER  HEATERS  ( 


Especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  “make  believe”  heaters 


We  Challenge  Compe= 
tition  on  the  Six  Essen= 
tial  Requirements: 

Hot  water  wherever  you 
want  it! 

Hot  water  when  you  want  it! 
Hot  as  you  want  it! 

In  the  quantity  required! 

At  the  smallest  expense! 

Most  practical  for  all  places 
where  hot  water  is  re¬ 
quired  ! 

Can  also  be  heated  by 
range  or  furnace  coil.  City 
and  Country  Home  Equip¬ 
ment  in  Gas,  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  for  Fuel. 

30  gals,  of  hot  water,  2c  with  gas 
30  gals,  of  hot  water,  lc  with  gasoline 


PEERLESS  KITCHEN  BOILER 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

Lo"c.“'iu3o'''  40  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Mutual  Contracts,  Meritorious 
Goods  and  Courteous  Treatment 

PRODUCES 

Expressions  of  Satisfaction 

Send  for  the  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the 

PHILLIPS  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

\ 

is  producing. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
architectural  specifications  and 
promise  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Great  Western  Heater  Co. 

box  564  des  Moines,  Iowa  box  564 


CONCRETE 

=  IS  NOT  NEW  = 


The  concrete  construction  of  the  ancients  has  outlived  all  other  building  materials, 
and  after  hundreds  of  years  remains  better  than  when  built. 

PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY  AND  MECHANICS 

COMBINE  TO  GIVE  TO  MODERN  MAN  A  SUPERIOR  MATERIAL. 

THE  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCK,  AS  MADE  ON  THE 

“IDEAL”  MACHINE,  IS  PERFECTION 

The  “Ideal”  concrete  building  block  machine  is  made  in  the  simplest  form  known  to 
mechanics.  The  movements  are  simple,  direct  and  positive;  no  waste  energy.  It’s 
all  machine-made  and  fashioned  of  the  best  material  obtainable.  Its  operation  and 
methods  of  making  blocks  are  approved  by  the  best  authorities.  There  are  more 
“Ideal”  machines  sold  than  any  other  machine  made.  Catalog  “I”  will  prove  it. 

THE  IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO. 

STATION  16.  SOUTH  BE.ND,  IND. 
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1  he  above  illustrates  one  of  the  many  bath  rooms  which  may  be  seen  in  our  Chicago  Show  Rooms. 
The  arrangement  of  each  room  is  original  and  is  designed  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  best,  most 
practical  and  most  harmonious  combinations.  Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our  Show  Rooms,  which 
extend  over  three  floors  and  comprise  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  plumbing  goods  ever  shown. 


JFTY  ONE  YEARS  OF  QUAU 

i  '  .  '  ■  ‘ST 

WOLFF'S  PLUMBING  GOOD" 


L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Offices  and  Salesrooms  93  West  Lake  Street 
Show  Rooms  91  Dearborn  Street 

DENVER  CHICAGO  TRENTON 


II 
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I-Z-3-4  COLUMN 
ALL  SIZES  AND  HEIGHTS 


3fcdlcggs/f[adfaj/-Gimercn(b 


CHICAGO 


Artistic  Relief  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

INTERIOR  COMPO 

in  classic  and  modern  designs 
of  weather-proof  materials 

a  substitute  for  hand  carvings, 
made  to  match  any  kind  of 
wood . 

BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 


Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-645  S.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent  K.  F.  LOTT,  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


M.  J.  O’NEIL 

814  NICOLLET  AVENUE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

X^yHARDWOOD  FLOORINg/^^M 

ly£7  HARDWOOD  INTERIOR  FINISH, 
sash. doors.cabi NET  \  STAIRWORK 

PACKING  \  DOVE-TAILBOXES 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

^  aIII  ,  1 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

A  Complete  Stock  of  Southern,  Coast  and  Native 
Lumber=>Hardwood  and  Softwood. 

both  'phones  39  *!•  B.  BEATTIE,  Manager 

HI/CI  I  V  jp.  rn  -  CONTRACTING  - 

.  KcLLY  &  LU.  steam  Engineers. 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 


Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

•• 

Large  Stock 
Fine  Gas  Fix= 
tures 


|_Offices_and  Show  Room  225-27-29  S.  3rd  St. _ MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Robert  w.  hunt  &  co. 


John  J.  Cone 
A.  W.  Fiero 
Robert  W.  Hunt 
Jas.  C.  Hallsted 
D.  W.  McNauoher 


BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 
TEST  AND  CONSULTATION 


66  Broadway  1 1 2 1  The  Rookery  Monongahela  Bank  Bide.  NorfolkHouse 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  Cannon  St.  E.  G. 

LONDON 


INSPECTION  OF 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers 
Railway  Material 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 


Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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The  NORTHWESTERN  LIME  CO. 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 


General  Offfioes:  68  Lower  Levee,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MENOMONIE 

Exclusive  Agents  for 

HYDRAULIC 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

PRESS  BRICK 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 

COMPANY 

kind  of  Concrete  Construction 

S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WHY? 

Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

I  hey  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the 
goods  are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

TWIN  CITY  VARNISH  CO., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  When  Writing  Advertisers 


Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 


ARE  GAS  AND 
DUST  PROOF  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  ARE 
PUT  UP  WITHOUT 
A  PACKED  JOINT. 

Made  in  nine  regu¬ 
lar  sizes  and  four  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  for  low  cel- 
ars.  We  also  make 
three  especially  large 
furnaces  for  churches, 
school  houses  and 
buildings.  These  fur¬ 
naces  are  brick  set. 
We  are  having  a  big 
demand  for  our  Room 
Heaters  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  six  sizes. 

Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices . 

FARWELL,  OZMUN,  KIRK  &  CO., 

n.  w.  Distributors.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

Explicitly  authorized  by  P.  O.  Department  under  special  act 
•  of  congress.  Should  be  specified  by  name  when  standard  mail 
chute  is  desired.  Designate  ’‘Model  C"  for  very  latest  and 
best.  Full  information  from  the  sole  makers  and  patentees. 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Burt  Ventilator 


takes  impure  air,  steam  or  gas  out  of  any  building  automatically 
and  without  any  expense  other  than  the  first  cost  of  the  Ventila¬ 
tors.  When  the  glass  top  is  used,  it  makes  a  combination  skylight 
and  ventilator.  The  “BURT’’  has  a  sliding  sleeve  damper 
(patented)  instead  of  the  common  flat  damper,  so  that  the  Ventila¬ 
tor  can  be  closed,  yet  the  light  is  never  affected.  In  other  makes, 
when  the  ventilator  is  closed  the  light  is  instantly  shut  off.  The 
sliding  sleeve  damper  does  not  collect  dust,  does  not  move  with  the 
air  currents;  temperature  can  be  regulated  better  and  a  less  number 
of  Ventilators  are  required  to  ven¬ 
tilate  a  building,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  by  the  use  of  the  round  damper 
the  air  shaft  is  unobstructed  ;  thus  the  “pulling  powers’’  in  the  “BURT’  ’ 
are  greater  than  in  other  makes. 

The  “BURT”  is  ideal  for  residences.  By  the  use  of  one  or  more 
glass  tops  the  attic  or  third  story  is  made  comfortable. 


Notice  Sliding  Sleeve  Damper. 


Send  for  list  of  recent  sales;  also  64- page  General 
Catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  the  "BURT” 

Made  in  All  Sizes,  with  Glass  and  Metal  Tops 


Notice  Sliding  Sleeve  Damper. 


THE  BURT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Oil  Filters  in  the  World. 

500  MAIN  STREET.  AKRON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Represented  by  E.  F.  SCHLECHT  &  CO.,  407  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HARD  WALL  PLASTER  FIRE  BRICK 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LIME 


TERRA  GOTTA 


SEWER  PIPE  FIRE  CLAY  LININGS 
MINERAL  WOOL,  ETC. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  CO. 

Office:  338  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 


D.  G.  CUTLER  COMPANY 


STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENTS 
KELLEY  ISLAND  LIME 
SALT  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Warehouse,  Minneapolis 
Colfax  Avenue 


706-707  Lumber  Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Piers  at  Duluth 
8th  West  llth  Ave  West 


205-211  Providence  Bldg. 
DULUTH 


Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

W e  make  one  brand  only 
The  best  that  can  be  made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  Kankakee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge 
1,050  Bbls  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 

OUR  PATRONS 


(Enntruts  ©rtnhrr  IMG 


Editorial .  gg 

The  New  York  State  Educational  Building  Competition— failure  to  Appreciate  High  Service  of  Archi¬ 
tects— The  Selection  of  a  School  Architect  for  Newark,  New  Jersey— Edison  will  Experiment  with  Concrete 
Houses— Divers  Repair  Cathedral  Foundations —Presents  to  Contractors  not  Safe  in  Canada— Death  of 
a  Pioneer  New  England  Architect. 

The  National  Ash  Heap  . . 

By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick 


Pleasure  Resorts  and  Beaches  Around  Los  Angeles 

By  William  LeBaron  Jenney  -Part  IV — Santa  Monica 
The  Danger  of  Sewer  Gas 

By  Wyndham  Martyn 


Abstracts  of  Papers  Read  Before  Congress  of  Architects  - 

(Continued  from  September  Number.) 

The  Planning  of  the  Residential  District  in  Towns 

By  Raymond  Unwin 

The  Relation  of  Modern  Architecture  to  Craftsmanship 

By  W.  R.  Lethaby 


106 

106 

107 


To  What  Extent  and  in  What  Sense  Should  the  Architect  Have  Con¬ 
trol  over  Other  Artists  and  Craftsmen  in  the  Completion  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  or  a  Public  Building  - 

By  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.  C,  B.,  A.  R,  A. 

Associations 

Illinois  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. — 3r.  Louis  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. — Iowa  Chap¬ 
ter,  A.  I,  A. — Souther-.  California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Illustrations 


3JUu0trattmi0 

OFFICE  BUILDING 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  CHICAGO,  D.  H.  BURNHAM  &  CO.,  ARCHITECTS 

HOTEL 

GRISWOLD,  AT  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT,  ROBERT  W.  GIBSON,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

BUILDINGS  IN  DETAIL  AND  COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY.  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  COPE 
*  STEWARDSON,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COTTAGES 

FOR  O.  P.  DENNIS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  DENNIS  &  PARWBLL,  ARCHITECTS 

INTERIOR 

RECEPTION  ROOM  IN  HOPIUS  RESIDENCE,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON,  A.  W.  SPALDING,  ARCHITECT 

RESIDENCE 

EXTERIOR  AND  FIVE  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  F.  S.  STIMSON,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON,  BEBB  &  MENDEL, 
ARCHITECTS 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

From  official  building  reports  received  by  The  American 
Contractor  from  various  cities,  less  than  usual  in  number  by 
reason  of  Labor  Day  intervening,  it  appears  that  prosperity 
continues  in  the  building  trades.  While  some  cities  show  a 
falling  off,  the  loss  is  overbalanced  fully  two  to  one  by  gains. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  August,  1905,  with  which  month 
the  present  reports  are  contrasted,  was  a  month  of  decided 
activity,  largely  breaking  previous  records,  the  present  show¬ 
ing  is  exceedingly  favorable.  The  following  figures  show  the 
percentage  of  gains  over  August,  1905:  Atlanta,  57;  Bridge¬ 
port,  176;  Cincinnati,  7;  Denver,  65;  Evansville,  261;  Los 
Angeles,  4;  Milwaukee,  16;  Memphis,  18;  New  Haven,  18; 
Newark,  46;  Omaha,  11;  Philadelphia,  19;  Portland,  Ore., 
94;  St.  Louis,  20;  Seattle,  68;  South  Bend,  256;  Syracuse,  93; 
Toledo,  280;  Tacoma,  82;  Washington,  14;  Worcester,  5; 
Wilkesbarre,  122.  Twelve  of  the  cities  reporting  show  a  loss. 
The  figures  for  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  are  not  at  hand, 
but  the  loss  in  Manhattan  is  40  per  cent;  Chicago,  15.  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  the  situation  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
immense  number  of  permits  taken  out  last  year,  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  contracts  placed  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  present  year  and  the  circumstance  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  apartment  houses  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  there  being 
really  an  overconstruction  of  that  class  of  buildings.  Taken 
altogether  the  reports  show  a  healthful  and  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition. 


LYNDALE  BRANCH  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  POST  OFFICE 

Front,  Cement  Brick  and  Stone.  Cornice,  Artificial  Stone,  manufactured 
and  built  by  the  Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Tray  Company,  Minneapolis 

ATELIER  HEWITT 

The  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  has  established  a 
course  of  study  for  architectural  draftsmen,  modeled  in  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  cultivating  among  these  the  principles  of  their  art, 
which  members  of  the  society  have  learned  in  Paris.  Any 
group  of  students  may  choose  a  master  under  whom  they  may 
elect  to  study,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  exhibit 
its  work  in  competition  with  other  groups  of  students  study¬ 
ing  under  other  masters.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Society 
to  provide  a  complete  course  in  architecture,  but  so  to  pre¬ 
pare  draftsmen  in  offices  that  they  shall  be  familiar  with  the 
general  principles  of  architectural  composition  in  plan  and 
decoration,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  archaeology,  or  the 
study  of  styles,  to  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  epochs  of  design.  The  course  is  divided  into  two 
classes:  Class  B,  into  which  any  one  of  either  sex  may  enter 
without  examination.  Class  A,  which  the  student  reaches 
after  receiving  certain  awards  in  Class  B  (open  to  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates).  An  atelier  is  conducted  in  Minneapolis 
by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  at  his  office,  205  Insurance  ex¬ 
change  (after  October  1st  at  716  Fourth  Ave.  South).  The 
atelier  is  open  for  work  five  nights  each  week  from  seven  to 
ten  o’clock.  Criticism  is  given  one  night  each  week,  or 
oftener,  if  circumstances  require  it.  Students  furnish  their 
own  materials,  a  drawing  board  and  paper,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools.  The  membership  fee  is  $2.50  per  month. 

SOME  VALUABLE  CATALOGS 

The  catalog  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  of 
Chicago  should  find  a  place  in  every  architect’s  office  in  the 
country.  It  not  only  illustrates  the  cream  of  the  best  office 
buildings  designed  west  of  New  York,  but  residences  that 
owe,  next  to  the  design  itself,  all  a  structure  can  owe  to  its 
material.  It  also  contains  samples  of  ornaments  designed  in 
many  cases  by  the  artists  of  the  firm,  and  details  of  cornice 
balustrade,  column  and  other  detail  construction  that  is  of 
the  greatest  practical  value  in  designing  in  this  material. 
The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  architects  of  the  United  States.  For  thirty  years 
their  work  has  found  its  place  in  the  ornamentation  of  brick 
structures,  and  as  the  skeleton  frame  construction  developed, 
the  entire  structure  in  many  cases  has  been  panelled  with  their 
terra  cotta.  As  the  demands  for  this  material  increased,  the 
artistic  work  was  augmented.  Constant  association  with 
architects  and  their  designs  first,  and  then  a  large  corps  of 
skilled  designers  in  their  own  employ,  latterly  placed  this  firm 
at  the  head  of  the  architectural  terracotta  producers,  until  their 
material  is  not  only  available,  but  they  have  shown  that  it  is 
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comparatively  the  best  and  most  artistic  covering  for  the 
steel  frame.  There  has  been  an  individuality  in  this  up¬ 
building  that  need  not  be  spoken  of,  but  is  known  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  there  are  none  in  the  ranks  of  artists  or  con¬ 
tractors  who  have  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  design 
than  those  who  have,  in  producing  artistic  and  permanent 
terra  cotta,  not  only  kept  pace  with  all  demands,  but  have  led 
and  introduced  new  methods,  and  have  been  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

Among  the  catalogs  that  come  to  the  reviewing  table 
there  has  been  seldom  one  which  has  approached  in  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence  that  issued  in  behalf  of  “Medusa”  Port¬ 
land  Cement  by  the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company. 
An  artistically  designed  and  printed  cover  envelopes  profuse 
illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  work  upon  which  Medusa  cement 
has  been  used  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  story  of  Medusa  is 
singularly  appropriate  for  a  cement  of  superior  excellence,  as 
it  was  the  Gorgon  head  which  produced  the  first  artificial  stone 
by  turning  the  enemies  of  Perseus  into  adamant  images.  The 
Sandusky  Cement  Company  was  the  first  maker  of  Portland 
Cement  in  that  locality,  though  makers  in  an  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  called  their  cement  “Sandusky”,  necessitating  this  com¬ 
pany  to  select  a  brand  name,  so  that  “Medusa”  stands  for 
the  reliable  and  universally-used  Sandusky  cement.  The 
company  are  building  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  in  order  to  supply  more  readily 
their  immense  and  increasing  Western  trade,  to  which  the 
Chicago  office  alone  has  contributed  orders  for  some  300,000 
barrels  since  January  last. 

In  a  brocure,  rather  than  a  catalog,  entitled,  “A  System  of 
Engines”,  artistically  bound  in  cloth,  an  ornament  to  any 
library  or  table,  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machinery 
Company,  of  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  in  type  and  illustration,  de¬ 
scribe  the  virtues  of  the  Fleming  Engine,  which  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  the  recognized  power  for  producing  electric  light  and 
power  in  large  buildings.  Costing  as  it  does  some  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  any  other  make,  it  has  the  phenom¬ 
enal  experience  of  being  adopted  and  installed  in  a  half  dozen 
or  more  of  the  latest  completed  buildings  of  the  first  class, 
in  Chicago.  This  of  itself  is  a  stupendous  recommendation 
for  any  engine  when  it  is  considered  how  close  is  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  how  accurate  the  knowledge  of  architects  and  engin¬ 
eers  in  regard  to  the  practical  qualities  of  each  make.  The 
engine-room  in  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  where  a  space 
formerly  occupied  by  a  servant’s  dining  room  has  been  given 
up  to  the  installation  of  two  of  these  engines,  is  a  delight  to 
any  engineer.  The  new  Brevoort,  the  Auditorium  Annex, 
the  immense  New  Boston  Store,  that  rivals  Marshall  Field’s 
in  extent,  the  Heyworth  and  Fort  Dearborn  Buildings, 
18-story  structures,  all  have  been  equipped  within  the  past 
six  months  with  this  engine,  which  will  revolutionize  the 
manufacture  of  electricity-producing  and  controlling  engines. 
Its  design  makes  for  efficiency  and  perfect  operation,  and  its 
construction  is  upon  such  practical  and  economical  lines 
that  its  tests  have  established  a  record  which  excels  any  re¬ 
sults  heretofore  obtained  by  any  other  form  of  steam  engine 
or  turbine  of  which  there  is  authentic  record. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  hit-or-miss  wood-turning 
to  review  the  catalog  of  mouldings  and  spindles  issued  by 
the  old  wood-turning  firm  of  Geo.  Mertz’  Sons,  of  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  These  makers  of  mouldings  have  been  known 
to  the  architects  of  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  the  lighter  ornament  of  the  home,  the  mouldings  and 
spindles  not  only  harmonize  with  the  design  but  resist 
the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  interior,  and  the  assaults  of 
dry  and  wet  weather  in  the  exterior,  because  they  are  made 
of  the  best  seasoned  woods,  that  are  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  by  the  manufacturers.  This  Mertz’  Sons  have  always 
done,  and  besides,  perhaps  having  the  largest  collection  of 
patterns  in  the  world,  they  enjoy  a  well-grounded  reputation 
for  perfectly  artistic  and  substantial  work. 
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Ihe  James  Leffel  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  issued 
a  very  handsome  and  complete  new  52-page  catalog,  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  their  line  of  Steam  Engines  and 
Boilers.  The  details  of  construction  are  plainly  shown  and 
fully  explained,  and  the  catalogue  is  one  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  architects  and  prospective  purchasers  of  work 
in  the  Steam  Power  line. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS 

Waterpoof  engineering  is  wholly  a  modern  profession. 
Its  field  is  the  designing  of  structures  to  properly  receive 
waterproofing.  In  the  broader  sense  its  mission  is  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  structures  and  the  conservation  of  public 
health.  Waterproofing  is,  itself,  practically  a  modern  art. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  there  been  an  earnest  effort  to  place 
it  on  a  scientific  basis  and  deduce  any  system  of  practice. 
Old-school  methods  are  unfitted  for  present-day  construction 
as  the  bridges  of  twenty  years  ago  are  unfitted  for  modern 
locomotives.  Many  methods  are  used  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  eliminate  the  absorbtive  character  of  concrete  and  resist 
water  or  confine  it,  but  has  remained  for  the  manufacturers 
of  “Medusa”  Cement  to  produce  and  patent  a  compound 
which  effectually  and  completely  waterproofs  cement,  and  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  twenty  cents  a  barrel,  in  that,  when  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  cement,  it  makes  it  perfectly  impervious 
to  water.  The  making  of  railway  tanks,  subway  tunnels, 
etc.,  that  are  waterproof,  is  as  easy  as  to  construct  without 
this  feature  in  the  cement.  When  it  is  realized  what  this 
means  in  practical  construction  as  well  as  to  the  cement- 
block  industry  and  all  other  works  in  which  cement  is  used, 
the  value  of  this  compound  is  apparent.  The  compound  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Sandusky  Cement  Company  does  not  affect  the 
color,  strength,  setting  or  hardening  qualities  of  the  cement 
and  prevents  any  discoloration  from  rain.  In  blocks,  its 
quality  does  not  add  to  the  expense,  as  when  the  compound 
is  used  no  furring  is  required  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  water 
to  penetrate  the  cement,  or  white  effervescence  to  come  out, 
and  this  in  a  mixture  of  one  to  five,  containing  one  per  cent 
of  waterproof  compound.  The  cost  is  kept  down  to  the  actual 
cost  of  materials  and  manufacture,  as  the  makers  of  “Medusa” 
Cement  wish,  by  its  use,  to  increase  the  use  of  cement  rather 
than  to  make  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  waterproofing 
compound. 

Up  at  the  “Soo”,  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  meet, 
and  they  have  all  kinds  of  weather  and  all  the  time,  a  roof 
should  find  a  fuller  practical  test  than  anywhere  in  this 
country.  In  going  over  the  new  power  house  and  adminis¬ 
tration  building  for  the  U.  S.  engineering  corps  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  the  other  day,  the  roof  made  by  the  Keasby  & 
Mattison  Co.,  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  was  inspected.  It  is  covered 
with  the  Asbestos  “Century”  shingles  made  by  that  con¬ 
cern,  and  the  contractor,  the  Saginaw  Sheet  Metal  Works, 
to  test  them  thoroughly,  say  that  they  “heated  the  asbestos 
Century  Shingles  red  hot  and  then  plunged  them  into  cold 
water,  after  which  they  were  ‘treated’  with  muriatic  and 
other  acids”.  This  test  and  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
placed  them  upon  one  of  its  most  exposed  structures  in  the 
country,  is  of  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  the  Keasby 
&  Mattison  Company’s  product  among  the  best  roof  cover¬ 
ings  known.  The  Minneapolis  office  of  the  company  dis¬ 
tributes  “Century”  shingles  and  “Eternit”  roofing  slate  to 
the  local  territory. 

In  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  article  in  this  issue  on  “The  National 
Ash  Heap”,  it  will  be  noted  that  that  gentleman,  who  is  not 
only  an  architect  of  extensive  observation  and  practice  and 
wide  attainments,  but  is  Secretary  of  the  International  So¬ 
ciety  of  Building  Commissioners  and  Inspectors,  calls  special 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  separation  in  fireproofed  build¬ 
ings  and  that  they  are  not  free  from  destruction  as  far  as  their 
interiors  are  concerned,  unless  the  different  parts  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  fireproof  doors.  It  was  not  the  fireproof  character 
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of  the  Mint  and  the  Postoffice  at  San  Francisco  that  saved 
them  from  the  surrounding  fire,  but  the  fireproof  doors  and 
shutters  that  protected  all  openings.  In  the  Haywood 
building  in  that  city,  which  is  a  fireproof  structure,  the  fire 
entered  the  windows  in  front  and  burned  them  out,  but  the 
adjacent  rooms  were  separated  by  Richardson’s  fireproof 
doors,  made  by  the  F'ireproof  Door  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
which  prevented  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  connecting 
rooms,  the  furniture  in  which  being  effectually  preserved. 
These  doors  make  each  room  a  separate  building  and,  again 
referring  to  the  Fitzpatrick  article,  takes  the  place  of  the  six 
separate  buildings,  which  he  uses  as  an  illustration  of  this 
point  of  the  necessity  for  fireproof  separations.  Even  though 
these  doors  add  something  to  the  initial  expense,  the  only 
wav  the  permanency  of  the  structure  can  be  assured  is  to 
build  it  absolutely  fireproof,  and  in  no  other  particular  is  this 
necessary  as  in  the  item  of  fireproof  doors.  Those  of  the 
Richardson  make  fill  every  requirement  of  finish  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  effectiveness  under  the  most  severe  tests  from  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  fires. 

Albert  Oliver,  the  New  York  manager  of  the  fire-proofing 
department  of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  has  moved  from  150  Nassau  St.  to  more  commodious 
quarters  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  the  center  of 
New  York’s  building  interests.  It  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Oliver’s  ability,  backed  by  the  excellence  of  the  products 
which  he  is  handling,  that  Clinton  Electrically  Welded  Fabric 
and  Clinton  Wire  Lath  have  become  two  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  building  materials  among  the  leading 
architects,  engineers,  builders  and  contractors. 

The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, of  Philadelphia's  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  country.  As  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  entertaining  its  guests,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  roof  be  flooded  and  turned  into  a  rink,  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  ice  skating.  The  suggestion  at  first  seemed 


a  joke,  and  an  invitation  to  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
damage  through  leaks.  Upon  investigation,  however,  the 
management  found  the  building  carried  a  Barrett  Specifica¬ 
tion  Roof  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch  and  Felt.  This  they  were  assured 
was  a  guarantee  that  it  would  prove  absolutely  watertight. 
That  the  Barrett  Specification  Roof  stood  the  test  perfectly 
is  proof  of  its  absolute  reliability  and  waterproof  qualities. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  just  awarded  to 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  the  contract  to  tear  down  and  rebuild 
the  six  upper  floors  of  their  nine-story  building  at  Sansome 
and  California  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  structure  was  left  by  the  earthquake  and 
fire  it  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  operation 
until  the  work  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  allow  the  making 
of  an  accurate  report  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

The  Syenite  Granite  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  looking 
for  a  superintendent  for  their  quarries  at  Graniteveille,  Mo. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  up  to  date,  with  good  practice  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plans,  diagrams  and  machinery,  compressed  air  tools, 
competent  to  estimate  work,  and  to  generally  manage  an  up- 
to-date  granite  plant.  Applications  with  references  and 
other  details  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  St.  Louis  office  of 
the  Company. 

The  Union  Fibre  Company,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Lith  and  Linofelt  Sheathing,  report  that  their  re¬ 
inforced  cement  fire-proofed  building  is  nearing  completion, 
and  they  expect  to  begin  operations  in  their  new  plant  the 
first  of  November. 

There  is,  according  to  F.  W.  F'itzpatrick,  but  one  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof  building  in  the  count  ry — the  Board  of  Under¬ 
writer’s  Laboratory  in  Chicago,  that  cannot  be  damaged  over 
2  per  cent  even  in  the  fiercest  conflagration.  Yet  it  cost  but 
12  per  cent,  more  to  build  than  the  ordinary  flimsy  structure. 


SPECIAL  RADIATORS 


One  of  the  features  of  the  AMERICAN  Radiators  which  commends  them  to 
Architects  and  clients  alike  is  the  wide  range  of  special  forms  in  which  they  are 
made  for  odd  and  unusual  locations — to  fit  every  habitual  architectural  need. 


Our  ancestors  (if  one  could  come  back  to  visit  us) 
would  be  much  pleased  with  our  fine  appliances  for 
warming. 


Our  special  lines  are  very  complete — 
for  Corners;  Angles;  Bays;  Columns; 
Dining  Rooms  ;  Ventilation  Schemes  ; 
Pantries;  Walls;  Ceilings;  Counters; 
Without  Feet  ;  With  High  Legs  ;  Stair¬ 
way  Sides  ;  For  Carpet  Feet,  etc.,  etc. 


AMERICAN  RADIATORfOMPANY 


General  Offices,  282  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
413-417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha 
Olive  and  15th  Sts.,  St.  Louis 
313  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City 
1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle 


225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  104  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 

Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo  213  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
126  Sycamore  St.  Milwaukee  601  Hartje  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 

831  15th  St.,  Denver  129  Federal  St.  Boston 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COHPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

BENT  PLATE  GLASS,  HEAVY  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS  AND  SKYLIGHTS,  ART  GLASS. 

CARRARA  GLASS 


Also 

Manufacturers 

of 


a  new  product,  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and  im- 
pervious  to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wainscoting 
and  Wall*.. 


A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON'S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


•OUR  TWENTY  WAREHOUSES.  WHERE  HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THESE  LINES  ARE  KEPT.  ARE:- 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT.  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH.  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts 


DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 
CLEVELAND,  149-51-53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA.  32-34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


£o  Save 

Time,  Toil,  /Trouble 

acquire 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 

Unsure 


Comfort,  Convenience, 
Protection 


Use  the  Local  and  Long  Distance 


Lines  of 


THE 

NORTHWESTERN  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE  CO. 


Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell. 


W.  J.  DALY 

COMPANY 

PLUMBING 

STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  HEATING 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Estimates  given  on  all  new'  and  old  work. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Telephone  245 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Architects 

If  you  desire  a  neat  and  artistic 
booklet,  of  plans  and  designs,  printed 
in  the  very  best  possible  manner, 
or  if  you  need  some  swell  stationery 
or  other  printed  matter,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  with  you. 

Respectfully, 

The  Minneapolis  Co-Op.  Printing  Co. 

108-110  Third  Street  North, 
printers  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OF  THIS 
MAGAZI  N  E 


GEO.  I  I.  LAWKS  &  COMPANY 

- AGENTS  FOR - 

Cabot  s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt  Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters  Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Rinald  s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint  Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions  Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co.’s  Roofing  Tiles  Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs  Dehydratine  Damp-Proofing 

Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties  N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  etc. 

We  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Wall  Ties 
and  Plugs;  also  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing  Material  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Telephones: 

T.C.,  1027.  N.W.,  M.234 
T.  C.,  60 

Residence,  T.  C„  6036  Park 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  155  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 
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MAPLE 

BEECH  ^  % 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Air  Dried 
Kiln  Dried 
End  Matched 


THE  I.  STEPHENSON  COMPANY 


Wells,  Delta  County,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Western  Agents. 


BIRCH 

OAK 


Bored 

Polished 

Bundled 


Since  ye  ancient 
blunderbus  there  has  been  no  gun 
as  perfect  as  the 


vj$ivL 


repeating  shotgun.  It  has  one-third  less  parts 
than  any  other  gun  of  this  class,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  weighs  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  less  and  can  be  assembled  in  one-half 
the  time.  The  breech-locking  mechanism 
is  the  strongest  made.  It  has  a  solid 
matted  rib  on  top  of  frame,  thus  adding 
an  attractive  feature  which  improves 
the  appearance  and  assists  in  taking 
aim  quickly  and  accurately.  Our 
new  automatic  recoil-operating  lock¬ 
ing  device  makes  it  the  safest  breech¬ 
loading  gun  ever  built. 

120-page  catalog,  300  illustrations,  cover 
in  nine  colors,  mailed  for  3  stamps. 

The  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

[Successors  to  S.  T.  Ferguson,  Proprietor.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS,  WATER 
PIPE  SPECIALS 

Structural  Iron  and  Foundry  Work 

Steel  Beams,  Girders,  Iron  Stairs,  Sidewalk 
Lights,'  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Col¬ 
umns,  Store  Fronts,  Sewer  Castings,  Stable 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Vases  Station  Stoves. 

312  10th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 


Made  in  all 
sizes  from  500  to 
12,000  square 
feet  capacity,  for 
hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest 
cleaned  and  dur¬ 
able  boiler  man- 
factured. 

We  ship  com¬ 
plete  heating  plants 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Send  for  1906  Catalog- 
Heating  Plans  and  Specifications  Free. 


St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Heated  by  Andrews  Locomotive 
Steel  Boiler  and  The  Andrews  System. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

398  Hennepin  Ave.  98  LaSalle  Bldg.  515  Manhattan  Bldg. 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating 

S.  V.  W.  STANDARD 

^^urpeivt 

TRADE^>  <^MARK 

^  S//EL1AC  ^ 

For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard,  non-porous 

coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

2620  Armour  Ave.,  29  Broadway,  23  Billiter  Jt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 
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LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

In  R.e=Inforced  Concrete  Setting 

BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


0 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 


a 

Great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility. 


. I-  'A 

ns*. 

pK3T| 

11P^ 

III 

Ransome  System 


“Luxf  er  Blank 
Tile” 

0 

All  Steel  embedded  in 
Concrete. 

0 

Waterproof  and  free  from 
condensation. 

0 

Note  the  twisted  Tension 
Rods  shown  in  illustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  the  excellence  of  this  work. 


American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

Home  Office: 

160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Wabash  and  Madison  Sts.,  Chicago  627  Ryan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 


FAIRFAX 

U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 
SYSTEM 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 
Complies  fully  with  the  new  postolfice  regulations. 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 
in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


LEE  &  HOFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC, 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

ELEVATORS 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic  Doors  and  Gates 

81=91  Fillmore  Ave.  =  =  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


E.  J.  HARRINGTON 


Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating,  Electric 
Wiring,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures  and  Supplies 


113  Broadway,  FAI^GO,  N.  D. 

Phone  No.  147 


Make  the  house  look  right  from  the  outside  and  feel 
right  from  the  inside.  They  beautify  the  building  and 
protect  the  dwelling  from  fire,  storm  and  lightning. 
That’s  the  reason  the  Architects  should  specify  them. 

Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED  1882 

INCORPORATED  1892 

Mason 

City  Brick  and  Tile  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS  ,o« 

Tremendous  Business 
Northwest  and  Western  Canada 

Dealers  in  Architects’  Supplies  and  Contractors’  Material  can  reach 
all  these  by  using  the  columns  of  the 

Western  Canada  Contractor 

The  only  journal  published  in  N.  W.  Canada  exclusively  for  the  Build-  . 
ing  and  Contracting  lines. 

Winnipeg  alone  put  up  more  buildings  last  year  than  St.  Paul,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  city  twice  its  size. 

For  Ad  Rates,  Etc.,  Address 

Western  Canada  Contractor  and  Builder’s  Gazette 

720  Union  Bank  Building,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 


GENUINE  SWEDISH 

IRON  SHINGLE  NAILS 

tr,de“WEATHERPROOF”mark 

The  Old  Fashioned  Nails  like 
the  Old  Folks  used  years  ago. 

MADE  BY 

H.  J.  MILLER’S  SONS  CO. 

BRIDGEWATER,  [MASS. 


Soderlund  Anti-Scalding  Shower  Valve 

OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

Fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections 

The  mechanism  of  this  valve  is  such  that  while  the  user  mav  get  ALL  COLD 
water,  if  desired,  HOT  WATER  CANNOT  BE  HAD  WITHOUT  MIXING  WITH 
THE  COLD,  all  danger  of  scalding  being  thereby  eliminated.  This  fixture  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings,  Hisrh  Schools,  Colleges,  Hos= 
pitals,  Sanitariums  and  all  institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the  shower  baths. 


A  Few  of  the 
Many  Institutions 
where  "Soderlund” 
Valves  are  Installed, 
Giving  Perfect 
Satisfaction  in 
Every  Respect 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  Hanover,  N.  H . SO  Valves 

TECHNOLOGY  CHAMBERS,  Boston,  Mass . 28 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Lvnn,  Mass.  ...  18 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  .  .  12 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Burlington,  Iowa  .  .  12 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  .  .  .  12 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  .  .  10 

STORRS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Eagleville,  Conn . 10 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Princeton,  N.  J . 6 


Union  Brass  Works  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Patient  Applied  For 


TURNBULL 

UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

l  — This  window  can  be  washed  outside  and 
in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the  floor. 

2 —  It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and  water 
proof. 

3—  There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner  stands 
on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4—  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for  for  years. 

5 —  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel  and 
wood . 

6 —  It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

7 —  This  window  slides  up  and  down  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  window.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY 

263  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO. 


ASBESTOS  “Century”  Shingles 
or  “Eternit”  Roofing  Slate 

Fireproof,  Waterproof  and  Everlasting 

Stronger  and  far  superior  to  the  best  slate  ever  mined. 

Never  needs  painting  or  any  attention  whatever. 
Manufactured  in  various  colors,  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
which  attractive  designs  can  be  made. 

The  Ideal  Shingle  at  a  Low  Cost. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  ASBESTOS  goods  of 
every  description. 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 

Keasbey  <5  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  South  6th  St.  107  E,a.st  Fourth  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS  ST.  PAUL 
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T-l.  INTERLOCKING. 


CONOSERA. 


INTERLOCKING  SPANISH. 


Ludowici=Celadon  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGHEST  GRADE  TERRA 
COTTA  ROOFING  TILES 


All  the  Standard  Interlocking  Shapes  and  many  Special  Designs  in  Semi-Glaze 
and  Natural  Reds;  Full,  Matt  or  Sand-Blast  Glazes  Greens,  Yellows, 
Yellow- Greens  and  Browns;  also  many  Special  Colors. 

FOUR  LARGE  FACTORIES  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Catalogue  and  Estimate  Furnished  upon  Request 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  508  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PHILADELPHIA  DENVER 

NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  LUDOWICI,  GA. 

AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


You  Want  the  Best! 


DIEHL’S 

STORM  SASH  HANGERS  AND  FASTNERS 
and  SEPARABLE.  HINGE 

Appeals  to  all  Architects  and  Contractors  as  the  only  perfect  and  satis* 
factory  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Separable  Hinge  now  on  the  market 


It  locks  the  sash  at  any  desired  angle  for  cleaning  the  windows  or  for  ventilation,  and  can’t 
get  out  of  place.  Can  be  locked  perfectly  tight  and  will  not  rattle.  They  are  so  simple  that 
any  child  can  operate  them;  besides,  they  are  neat  and  attractive  as  well  as  durable. 


Address 

THE  DIEHL  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Oscar  Claussen  Edward  P.  Burch  Charles  L.  Pillsbury 


(UlauHsrn,  Uurrlj  Sc  pUaburu 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants,  Heating  Systems, 
Pumping  Machinery,  Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  etc. 


514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg. 

Telephone  Main  3568 

ST.  PAUL 


1208-1210  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  1809 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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CAPITALS  IN  COMPO  AND 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


is  expressed  more  effectively  by 
the  Colonial  School  of  Architect¬ 
ure  than  by  any  other.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  preference 
for  Colonial  houses  is  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression. 


Yale  &  Towne 
Hardware 


offers  the  widest  range  for  the 
selection  of  ornamental  hard¬ 
ware  to  harmonize  with  this 
popular  type.  There  are  over 
70  designs,  all  produced  with 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  School. 

Send  us  the  blueprints  and 
we  will  tell  you  the  cost 
ofjthe  hardware. 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 

247=249  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Of  every  description.  Capitals  for  Exterior. 
Also  Oak  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs,  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  etc. 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harold  Johnson,  Northwestern  Agent, 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Architectural  Decorations 


CEMENT 


All  the  Same  Design 


Triton  Radiators 


have  a  distinction  all  their  own.  The 
only  line  manufactured  where  it  is  possi= 
ble  to  get  the  same  design  on  one=,  two=, 
three=,  four=,  five=column,  Wall  and  Flue 
Radiators.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  506 


Branches : 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 


United  States  Radiator  Co.,  Dunkirk,  n.  y. 


A  NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ALLIED  ARTS,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


Volume  9 


OCTOBER,  1 90G 


1  P 


IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  15TH  OF  EACH  MONTH 


AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

BY 

1'HE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(incorporated! 


ROBERT  CRAIK  McLEAN,  Editor. 


Amrrtratt  jhistitutr  of  Arrljitrrta 

(Organized  1857) 


OFFICERS  FOR  1906: 

President . *Frank  M.  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President . *Cass  Gilbert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President . William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago,  III 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . *Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditor  for  Two  Years . Robert  Stead,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Auditor  for  One  Year . James  G.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

board  of  directors  for  1906. 

For  Three  Years — Alfred  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Irving  K.  Pond. 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Boston,  Mass.;  Merritt  J.  Reid,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  1 

For  Two  Years — W.  A.  Boring,  New  York;  J.  M.  Donaldson,  Detroit, 
Frank  Miles  Day,  Philadelphia. 

_  For  One  Year — Charles  F.  McKim,  New  York;  *Geo.  B.  Post,  New 
York;  *R.  D.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Executive  Committee. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


No.  10 

It  seems  that  the  competition  for 

New  YorK 

State  Educational  tke  State  Educational  Building  at 
Building  Albany,  which  closes  November 
P  30th,  will  be  carried  out  as  planned. 

The  architects  at  large  are  invited,  under  nom 
de  plume,  to  send  in  drawings  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  this  three-mill- 
ion-and-a-half  building.  These  designs  will  be 
inspected  and  the  ten  best  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  selected,  and  the  designers  each  re¬ 
ceive  Five  Hundred  Dollars.  They  will  also  be  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  a  second  competition  and  submit  a 
second  set  of  designs.  Of  these  the  first,  second 
and  third  best  will  be  chosen  by  the  same  committee. 
The  winner  will  receive  the  commission  and  five  per 
cent  for  his  prize,  the  second  will  get  Two  Thousand, 
and  the  third  One  Thousand  Dollars.  The  adjudi¬ 
cative  committee  consists  of  the  Governor,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Regent  and  the  State  Architect. 
Those  who  believe  these  gentlemen  can  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  verdict  and  will  make  an  honest  and  un¬ 
biased  selection  in  the  absence  of  an  expert  adviser  of 
national  reputation  will  probably  submit  drawings. 


Arrhitrrtural  tCrayur  of  Amrrtra 

(organized  1809) 


Architectural  League  of  New  York.  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club. 

T  Square  Club.  Philadelphia.  Washington  Architectural  Club. 

Cleveland  Architectural  Club.  Architect’s  Club,  U.  of  Illinois. 

Toronto  Architectural  Club.  Toledo  Architectural  Club. 

Pittsburg  Architectural  Club.  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 

Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 

Chicago  Architectural  Club.  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 

1  win  City  Architectural  Club.  Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

1  resident,  E.  J.  Russell,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Chairman — Current  Club  Work,  -  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chairman-  Education,  —  —  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Chairman  Public  Promotion.  —  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Chairman — Civic  Improvements,  -  Fred.  S.  Lamb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chairman — Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman — On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship,  —  — 

—  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  Ill 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


Why  the  governor  of  New  York 
Appreciate  High  asked  Architects  Carrere  of  New 

Service  of  York  and  Cary  of  Buffalo  to  select  a 
Architects 

site  for  the  State  Library  Building, 
and  after  these  gentlemen  had  given  their  opinion, 
rejected  it  without  apparent  compunction,  is  only  to 
be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  the  public  official 
is  usually  a  man  of  narrow  views,  controlled  by 
expediency.  The  architects  gave  (they  could  not  sell) 
their  valuable  time  and  thought  to  the  problem,  of 
which  the  mere  location  of  the  structure  was  but  a 
detail  in  the  general  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
Capitol  city.  The  governor  could  see  only  the 
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structure  itself  and  the  money  saved  in  purchasing 
the  ground.  It  is  our  greatest  good  fortune  that 
there  is  still  such  public  spirit  found  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  and  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
public  officials,  either  at  San  Francisco  or  at 
Albany,  throw  away  the  great  gifts  so  freely  presented 
the  people  of  the  future  by  the  Carreres  and  Burn¬ 
hams  of  the  profession  through  an  ignorant  and  short¬ 
sighted  policy  that  only  entertains  the  present. 


The  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Board  of 

The  Selection  -rrj  ...  j.  .  .1 

of  a  .Education  is  discussing  the  proposi- 

School  Architect  ^ion  Qf  establishing  an  architects’ 
for  Newark  s 

department.  There  is  considerable 
sentiment  in  favor  of  distributing  the  work  to  avoid 
sameness  in  design.  If  the  Board  can  secure  the 
services  of  a  really  capable  architect  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  a  monotony  in  his  work.  It  cannot 
pay  him  what  his  services  are  worth,  but  there  are 
young,  ambitious  men  who  would  work  for  the  good 
of  the  public  and  their  profession  as  much  as  for  the 
attached  salary.  Eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  would  warrant  such  a  man  in  giving  up  a  prac¬ 
tice  worth  twice  as  much.  Then  if  he  was  protect¬ 
ed,  and  politics  were  kept  out,  Newark  would  not 
only  have  school  buildings  which  would  be  educa¬ 
tional  in  themselves,  but  lend  distinction  to  the  city, 
and  at  probably  a  less  cost  than  they  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  competition  or  by  selection  among  the 
profession  generally.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  best 
plan  in  the  abstract,  but  we  are  speaking  of  things 
as  they  are  and  not  as  they  should  be. 


That  the  inventive  genius  of  Thomas 
will  Experiment  A.  Edison  has  produced  so  many  of 

Concreu  Houses  thoSe  methods  W  which  electrical 
force  and  its  accessories  have  been 
applied,  gives  his  name  a  certain  weight  when  con¬ 
nected  with  any  new  project.  But  he  certainly  knows 
little  about  practical  construction  when  he  essays  to 
build  molds  in  which  to  run  cement  to  form  working¬ 
men’s  houses,  and  that  at  an  enormously  reduced 
cost,  though  this  reduction  is  governed  by  the 
number  of  replacas.  His  plan  contemplates  initial 
molds  “into  which  the  cement  is  pumped  in  a  few 
hours  '.  “Even  the  plumbing  and  gas  piping  will  be 
molded  in  the  original  cast”.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  many  reasons  why  a  cohesive  and  substantial 


cement  structure  “of  eight  or  ten  rooms”  cannot 
be  made  in  this  way,  and  why  if  it  could  it  could 
not  be  prepared, ‘‘even  the  carpets  laid  and  the  house 
occupied  in  three  or  four  days”.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Edison  proposes  to  try  it  on  his  own  property  and 
account  first.  The  outcome  will  be  interesting. 


A  new  use  for  divers  was  found  re- 
Repah-  cently  in  England  by  Architect  T. 

Cathedral  G.  Jackson,  R.  A.,  in  repairing  the 
foundations  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
the  east  wall  and  buttresses  having  sunk  into  the 
marl  and  peat  which  underlie  the  beech-tree  trunks 
which  were  used  by  the  12th  century  builders  for  a 
base.  The  water  rose  and  flooded  the  excavation  and 
as  pumping  threatened  to  suck  out  the  loose  silt, 
divers  were  sent  down  to  complete  the  work,  the 
engineer,  Frances  Fox,  going  down  in  a  diving  suit  to 
examine  the  conditions.  The  foundations  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  fourteen  feet  of  water,  the  divers  placing 
sacks  of  cement  upon  the  gravel  bed  after  removing 
the  remaining  peat. 


Presents 
to  Contractors  Not 
Safe  in 
Canada 


They  have  a  summary  way  of  dealing 
with  offenders  in  Canada.  Three 
architects  in  the  employ  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  who  were  charged 
with  obtaining  money  or  receiving  “presents”  from 
contractors,  were  suspended  by  the  mayor  and  the 
crown  attorney  notified  and  supplied  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  so  that  they  could  be  proceeded  against  crim¬ 
inally.  It  is  not  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  have 
this  sort  of  dirty  linen  laundered  in  public,  but  it 
cleans  the  linen  and  causes  other  wearers  who  have 
not  sufficient  professional  pride  or  personal  honesty 
to  control  their  actions,  to  avoid  dirtying  it  in  this 
too  tempting  and  accessible  mudhole. 


The  senior  New  England  architect, 
of  ifp^oneer  Mr.  George  Waterman  Cady,  died  at 
New  England  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 

Architect 

was  born,  on  August  19th,  at  the  age 
of  81.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Nicholas  Cady, 
who  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1645.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  architecture  in  Providence  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  held  many  offices  of  public  trust  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASH  HEAP 

BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK. 

HE  statistics  of  building,  one  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  industries,  the  one 
in  which  there  is  most  waste  and  yet 
the  one  that  very  directly  interests 
most  people,  are  not  sufficiently 
studied  by  those  who  build. 

Our  cities  are  growing  tremendously  in  extent,  yet 
the  great  bulk  of  building,  that  is,  the  costlier  build¬ 
ings,  is  done  upon  already  occupied  sites  that  have 
to  be  cleared  voluntarily,  or  that  have  been  cleared 
by  fire  quite  against  the  will  of  the  owners.  As  far 
as  1905  goes,  scarce  one-twentieth  of  the  building 
was  done  upon  outlying  or  new  districts  of  cities, 
while  but  one-seventh  went  upon  unoccupied  lets  in 
cities.  $528,000,000  worth  of  new  building  was 
done,  but  that  figure  decs  not  represent  a  clean  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  supply  of  buildings,  though  it  does  repre¬ 
sent  that  net  additional  investment.  Buildings  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  new  and  buildings  burned 
down,  represented  a  value  of  $186,000,000.  As 
construction  has  progressed  this  year,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  believing  that  $750,000,000  will  be  invest¬ 
ed  in  new  buildings,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  it 
can  be  estimated  that  we  (since  we  have  become  a  na¬ 
tion)  have  put  $12,000,000,000  in  building.  Fire  has 
wiped  out  nearly  $3,000,000,000  of  that  investment, 
and  another  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  buildings  have 
been  torn  down  because  of  old  age  or  juvenile 
senility— we  have  built  so  badly,  so  persistently, 
that  it  is  small  wonder  that  so  much  is  quickly  re¬ 
placed  with  new,  though  not  always,  alas,  better 
building. 

All  the  railways  of  the  country  represent  a  capitali¬ 
zation,  including  water  and  all,  of  a  trifle  over 
$13,000,000,000,  so  that  the  capitalization  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  buildings  is  really  greater  than  our 
supposedly  greatest  national  enterprise;  for  while 
many  things  can  happen  to  a  building,  its  cost  de¬ 
clared  to  a  building  department  is  never  exaggerated. 
Indeed,  as  that  information  is  generally  used  for 
taxation  purposes,  we  are  safe  in  throwing  in  a  few 
millions  extra  to  represent  the  real  value  of  our 
building  investment. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  all  our  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  buildings,  in  that  they  live  and  spend  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  their  time  therein  and  their  lives  are 
therefore  more  or  less  jeopardized  by  reason  of  the 
imperfect  construction  of  those  buildings  or  their 
inflammability,  yet  many,  particularly  the  farmers, 
live  in  such  comparative  isolation  or  in  buildings 
from  which  escape  is  so  easy  that  the  danger  is  not 
particularly  great.  But  full  58,000,000  of  our  people 
occupy  buildings  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 


day  in  which  there  is  not  so  remote  a  danger  to  life 
and  limb,  and  the  minimum  number  of  36,000  are 
daily  exposed  to  imminent  peril  by  reason  of  actual 
fires  or  panics  from  fire-scares  in  buildings,  and,  on 
the  average,  nine  lives  are  regularly  sacrificed  by  fire 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  are  directly 
engaged  in  building  operations.  1,800,000  more  are 
employed  in  iron  works,  quarries,  manufacturing 
plants,  etc.,  part  of  whose  products  goes  into  build¬ 
ing  operations.  Our  buildings  for  the  year  just 
passed  cost  us  $210,000,000  in  wages  and  $400,- 
000,000  in  materials,  leaving  $90,000,000  in  profits, 
interest  and  incidentals.  $4,000,000,000  of  our 
money  is  invested  in  quarries,  manufacturing  and 
other  plants  whose  products  entirely  or  in  great  part 
go  into  building.  In  New  York  City  alone  last  year 
$147,000,000  worth  of  buildings  were  erected,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  she  will  put  up  an  equal  amount 
this  year.  She  spends  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  day 
per  inhabitant,  while  the  country  over  we  are  in¬ 
vesting  at  about  2^  3  cents  apiece.  Incidentally,  fire 
is  wiping  out  about  4-7c  of  property  value  per  in¬ 
habitant  per  day.  And  that  fire  loss  is  gradually 
creeping  up.  The  $175,000,000  it  has  cost  us  in  1905 
is  not  as  much  as  we  lost  in  1904,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  $20,000,000  more  than  we  burned  up  in  1903, 
and  at  the  normal  ratio  of  increase  we  have  been 
carrying  on  for  several  years  it  is  reasonable  to  esti¬ 
mate  that  fire  will  cost  us  $200,000,000  for  1906,  and 
that,  provided  there  be  no  repetition  of  the  awful 
Baltimore  experience  or  that  at  San  Francisco— 
something  that  no  man  can  bank  on. 

When  I  say  that  the  fire  loss  represented  $  1 75,- 
000,000  not  counting  San  Francisco,  it  is  well  to 
qualify  the  statement  by  adding  that  that  simply 
represents  what  actually  went  up  in  smoke,  the  flat 
cost  of  our  “National  Ash  Heap”.  There  are  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  that  deserve  some  attention.  For 
instance,  the  wages  paid  to  our  Fire  Departments, 
the  maintenance  of  high-pressure  water  services, 
and  other  fire  equipment,  our  premiums  on 
insurance,  the  loss  of  business  that  ensues,  etc., 
total  up  tremendously,  though,  of  course,  many 
of  the  items  are  not  available  and  purely  conjectural. 
Just  the  wages  of  fire  departments  in  twenty-five 
cities  amount  to  $25,000,000  a  year,  while  water  and 
apparatus  in  those  same  cities  total  up  another  hun¬ 
dred  million  and  the  cost  of  insurance  and  loss  of 
business  can  certainly  be  placed  at  nearly  $500,- 
000,000.  True,  some  of  that  comes  back  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sufferer  in  the  way  of  insurance,  but  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  for  every  dollar  reimbursed  that 
sufferer  the  community  pays  in  three  dollars  as  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  insurance  companies.  In  New  York 
State  alone  there  are  $28,000,000,000  of  fire  policies 
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in  force;  but  then  her  people  have  to  hand  over 
$35,000,000  to  the  companies  in  premiums.  In 
New  York  City  the  value  of  real  property  is  placed 
at  $5,400,000,000,  while  personal  property  is  figured 
at  $3,400,000,000.  Think  of  what  percentage  of 
those  collosal  sums  is  in  direct  jeopardy  from  fire! 

The  whole  question  of  fire  is  a  most  momentous 
one.  People  pay  scant  attention  to  it  and  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  discussion  of  railway 
rates  regulation,  and  such,  by  comparison,  absolutely 
trivial  matters,  while  that  of  fire  is  deemed  a  more 
or  less  academic  affair  that  serves  for  discussion  by 
a  few  experts  whose  findings  and  conclusions  make 
blessedly  little  difference,  whichever  way.  People 
are  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the  significance  of  what 
is  at  stake  and  what  fire  really  means  to  them  per¬ 
sonally  and  to  the  country  at  large — one  of  the 
fiercest  wastes  of  a  most  wasteful  and  improvident 
people. 

New  York  averages  8,700  fires  a  year,  Chicago 
4,100.  Our  average  is  three  theatres,  three  public 
halls,  twelve  churches,  ten  schools,  two  hospitals,  two 
asylums,  two  colleges,  six  apartment  houses,  three 
department  stores,  two  jails,  twenty-six  hotels,  one 
hundred  and  forty  flats  and  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
homes  burned  up  every  week  in  the  year.  We  in¬ 
dulged  in  45,000  fires  last  year,  some  of  them  wiping 
out  many  buildings.  We  are  born  gamblers,  are  we 
Americans,  and  seem  to  placidly  take  our  chances 
on  fire,  believing,  probably,  that  those  chances  are 
somewhat  remote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  country  over,  each  family  has  just  one  chance  in 
sixty  of  being  burned  out  some  time  during  the  year; 
not  what  can  be  called  a  very  ‘Tong  shot"  after  all. 

Our  fire  losses  may,  with  perfect  justice,  be  at¬ 
tributed  almost  wholly  to  circumstances  that  we 
could  control,  though  we  have  neglected  things 
so  long  that  that  control  is  no  longer  an  easy  matter 
to  secure,  nor  can  it  now  be  absolute.  False  ideas  of 
economy  in  construction  and  other  such  follies  are 
blamable  for  nine-tenths  of  our  poor  building,  cur 
tinder-box  methods.  Some  twenty  years  ago  we 
began  to  use  “slow-burning"  and  “fireproof"  con¬ 
struction,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  but  nevertheless 
a  step  in  advance.  In  1880,  $5,000,000  covered  the 
actual  cost  of  every  building  in  the  country  that  even 
laid  claim  to  being  fireproof.  It  has  been  an  up-hill 
struggle  to  get  people  to  accept  reasonable  modes  of 
construction  as  against  the  way  their  pioneer  fathers 
used  to  build,  and  to  secure  adequate  municipal  reg¬ 
ulations  to  actually  compel  them  to  do  half-way  de¬ 
cent  work.  The  fight  is  not  over,  by  a  long  way,  but 
the  shrewder  business  men,  at  least,  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  building  investment  rather  than  mere 
building  speculation,  and  they  build  properly. 
Example  is  contagious,  and  we  may  be  hopeful. 


$750,000,000  is  a  powerful  lot  of  money  to  put 
into  building  in  one  year,  and  though  that  estimate 
would  seem  high,  it  may  fall  far  short  of  the 
mark — if  our  labor  unions  don’t  get  in  the  way. 
Building  never  was  quite  so  expensive;  but  people 
have  tired  of  stock  gambling  and  they  have  grown  a 
trifle  suspicious  of  some  of  the  big  financing  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  heretofore  popular  means  of  using 
investment,  and  have  seemed  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  real  estate  and  buildings  constitute 
more  tangible  securities  than  they  have  played  with 
in  times  gone  by,  so  that  really  vast  sums  are  being 
and  will  be  diverted  from  what  may  be  termed  their 
usual  normal  channels  into  construction,  and  the 
building  craze  is  spreading. 

It  certainly  behooves  us,  all  those  interested  in 
good  building,  the  real  progress  of  the  nation,  all  the 
pro  bono  publicos,  so  to  speak,  to  redouble  our  efforts 
in  behalf  of  sound  construction  and  by  preachment, 
example  and  precept,  give  ample  demonstration  to 
all  who  have  eyes  and  can  see  that  it  is  the  wisest 
economy,  personal  interest  and  the  civic  duty  of 
every  man  to  build  of  non-inflammable,  or,  better 
still,  absolutely  fireproof  construction.  To  fully 
comply  with  that  requirement,  a  building  must  be 
not  only  of  fireproof  material  as  far  as  the  structure 
is  concerned,  but  its  finish,  its  details,  must  be  as 
non-combustible  as  possible  and  its  design,  plan  and 
arrangement  so  intelligently  devised  and  correct 
that  a  fire  starting  in  any  part  of  the  building  will 
be  confined  to  that  starting  point,  thus  saving  not 
only  the  building  but  the  major  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

Just  the  one  detail  of  inclosing  stairway  and  ele¬ 
vator-wells,  isolating  them,  or,  rather,  story  from 
story,  would  spell  safety  to  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  property.  Think  of  it!  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  loss  by  fire  in  big  buildings  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  open  stairs  and  elevator  shafts, 
while  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  life  in  buildings 
ensues  from  that  same  cause.  Is  it  not  worth  while 
separating  or  closing  off  elevators  and  stairs?  And 
then  the  unprotected  windows.  Fully  forty-three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  our  fire  loss  is  directly 
traceable  to  communication  of  fire  by  unprotected 
windows  on  narrow  streets,  alleys  and  abutting  prop¬ 
erty.  A  few  fire-shutters,  a  little  wired  glass  or  an 
ounce  of  other  prevention  would  have  been  worth 
the  millions  of  pounds  we  spend  in  the  not  always 
effectual  water-cure. 

To  sum  up,  let  me  quote  you  a  few  words  from  a 
high  authority  on  fireproof  construction.  His 
“shoulds”  are  tersely  put,  concise,  and  well  worth 
reading  by  all  who  intend  to  invest  in  construction. 
And,  by  the  way,  even  our  architects,  who  sup¬ 
posedly  know  all  this  and  much  more,  may  be  bene- 
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fitted  by  not  only  reading  what  he  has  to  say  but  by 
thoroughly  assimilating  it  and  learning  it  by  heart. 

“Instances  are  so  numerous  of  destructive  fires 
in  supposedly  fireproof  buildings  that  many  persons 
have  absorbed  the  idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  building  that  will  not  burn. 

This  error  is  entirely  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  use 
of  terms  and  the  misstatement  of  facts, 
not  fireproof. 

A  building  that  is  of  non-combustible  material 
is  not  fireproof. 

A  building  that  is  of  fireproof  materials,  but  not  of 
fireproof  design,  is  not  fireproof. 

A  building  that  is  not  of  fireproof  construction  and 
design,  except  in  part,  is  not  fireproof. 

A  building  that  is  strictly,  thoroughly  fireproof, 
filled  with  combustible  contents,  may  have  a  de¬ 
structive  fire  in  it  but  the  building  itself  will  not  be 
wrecked  or  destroyed. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  again  and  again  that 
if  a  building  is  of  strictly  fireproof  materials — is  cor¬ 
rectly  designed — only  a  small  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
tents  can  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  first  great  principle  of  fireproof  construction 
is  isolation. 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  erect  a  six-story  fireproof 
building,  but  instead,  having  plenty  of  land  upon 
which  to  spread  out,  you  put  up  six  one-story  build¬ 
ings,  each  separated  from  the  other  with  thoroughly 
fireproof  walls  and  partitions. 

Fill  your  six  buildings  with  combustible  contents, 
start  a  fire  in  one  and  let  it  burn  itself  out.  Your 
five  other  buildings  will  not  be  endangered,  harmed 
or  damaged.  The  contents  of  the  building  fired  will 
be  destroyed,  but  the  building  itself  stands  intact 
and  with  slight  repairs  is  again  ready  for  occupancy. 

Now,  assemble  your  six  buildings  on  one  site  in 
six  stories — your  floors  are  fireproof  as  well  as  your 
partitions — a  fire  is  started  in  the  contents  of  one 
floor — the  principle  of  isolation  protects  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  other  five  floors  just  as  it  does  in  the  six 
separate  buildings. 

Now,  assume  that  when  you  had  your  six  one- 
story  buildings  put  up  you  had  left  combustible 
doors  opening  from  one  building  into  the  other. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  fire  would  have  swept 
from  one  to  the  other  and  destroyed  the  contents  of 
all  six,  no  matter  how  fireproof  the  structures  them¬ 
selves  were? 

Suppose  in  your  six-story  building  you  leave  open¬ 
ings  of  combustible  material — combustible  doors  in 
partitions  of  the  same  floor,  combustible  open 
elevator  shafts,  machinery  shafts,  air  vents,  etc. 
Will  not  the  result  be  the  same  as  in  the  six  single 
buildings,  communicating  through  combustible  en¬ 
trances? 


This  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  desiging 
of  a  fireproof  building. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  put  up  a  half-million- 
dollar  high  school  building  which  was  of  thoroughly 
fireproof  construction  clear  to  the  roof. 

This  splendid  structure  was  then  covered  with  a 
highly  combustible  roof,  and  to  cap  the  absurdity,  a 
tower  was  run  up  above  the  roof,  and  this  tower  was 
built  entirely  of  wood. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  a  fire  started  in  the  tower, 
destroying  it  and  the  roof,  damaging  in  part  the  two 
upper  floors  of  the  building  and  causing  incalculable 
loss  in  the  destruction  of  scientific  records  and  a 
heavy  money  loss  in  valuable  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments. 

And  the  people  of  the  city,  from  the  mayor  down, 
were  asking.  How  could  a  disastrous  fire  occur  in  a 
fireproof  building? 

Lincoln  said:  “This  nation  cannot  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free".  A  building  will  not  exist  that 
is  half  fireproof  and  half  combustible  construction. 

A  truly  fireproof  building  is  one  that  is  of  thor¬ 
oughly  fireproof  construction,  non-combustible  fin¬ 
ish  and  of  correct  design,  so  that  a  fire  starting  in 
any  part  of  the  building  will  be  confined  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  thus  saving  not  only  the  building  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  contents. 

The  correctness  of  this  kind  of  construction  is 
being  constantly  proven  by  the  fires  that  start  in 
fireproof  buildings,  and  being  confined  to  small  area, 
are  easily  extinguished  and  cause  such  slight  damage 
that  they  create  no  attention.  The  world  never 
hears  of  them. 

The  wide  and  shallow  wardrobe  type  of  closet, 
with  a  pair  of  folding  doors  and  raised  floors,  affords 
more  and  better  hanging  space  than  the  old-fashioned 
deep  square  type  with  a  single  door.  Its  economy 
of  space  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the 
planning  of  small  houses  where  every  foot  of  space 
must  be  utilized.  In  this  type  of  closet,  says  Robert 
C.  Spencer,  all  the  space  within  is  available  for  shelv¬ 
ing  and  hanging.  Garments  which  are  not  often 
worn  may  be  hung  on  hooks  along  the  back,  while 
those  in  more  common  use  may  be  hung  crosswise  on 
hangers  hooked  over  a  stiff  rod  of  wood  or  metal  ex¬ 
tending  from  end  to  end  of  the  closet.  With  the  two 
doors  thrown  open,  every  garment  is  at  once  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  for  selection,  and  the  contents  of  the 
closet  may  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  aired.  The 
only  serious  objection  to  shallow  wardrobe  closet  is, 
it  adds  to  the  number  of  doors  in  a  room.  The 
doors,  however,  if  well  designed  and  of  fine  material, 
may  be  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  where  means 
permit,  the  entire  bedroom  may  be  wainscoted  in 
harmony  with  the  panelings  of  the  doors. 
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We  run  along  a  fine  avenue  of  pleasing  habitations,  each  with  its  garden  and  street  borders  of  palms  and  other  trees 


PLEASURE  RESORTS  AND  BEACHES 
AROUND  LOS  ANGELES 

BY  WILLIAM  LEBARON  JENNEY 
PART  IV. -SANTA  MONICA 

E  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  April 
and  the  weather  this  morning  was  so 
fine  that  I  took  a  surface  electric  car 
for  Santa  Monica,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  beach  resorts  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  remember  it  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  we 
reached  it  on  horse-back  and  amused  ourselves  chas¬ 
ing  coots  on  the  sand  beach  along  the  water's  edge. 
Now  we  reach  it  over  a  fine  electric  road,  in  a 
handsome  car.  We  run  along  a  fine  avenue  of  pleas¬ 
ing  habitations,  each  with  its  garden  and  street 
borders  of  palms  and  other  trees.  The  gardens 
are  planted  with  trees,  lawn  and  flowers  and  over 
the  houses  enormous  masses  of  climbing  roses,  mostly 
white  or  nearly  so,  each  covering  some  thirty  or 
forty  square  feet  of  the  house,  often  more,  and  us¬ 
ually  a  specially  fine  one  covering  the  hoed  over 
the  front  door.  And  then  again,  if  there  is  a  frent 
fence  it  was  covered  with  the  La  Marque,  Gold  of 
Ophir,  Cherokee,  Mareschal  Niel,  etc.,  all  in  the  full¬ 
est  bloom. 

Our  car  passed  Venice  and  Ocean  Park  and  then 


entered  Santa  Monica.  Here  I  found  plenty  of 
seats  along  the  beach,  under  the  shade  of  large  trees. 

Looking  out  on  the  ocean  to  the  right  was  the 
landing  pier  and  beyond  a  long  range  of  high  hills 
completely  sheltering  the  pier  from  that  side. 

A  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  water's  line 
and  parallel  thereto  are  the  beach  avenues.  One 
shows  the  ocean  under  the  trees  on  the  left.  Another 
shows  a  broad  street  with  car-tracks  with  a  walk 
on  either  side.  The  one  on  the  left  of  this  is  beauti¬ 
fully  shaded  with  fine  palms.  The  third  is  another 
view  of  the  avenue,  bordered  with  a  walk  shaded 
with  palms. 

There  are  some  avenues  perpendicular  to  the 
beach  extending  inland,  bordered  with  the  usual 
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—over  the  houses  enormous  masses  of  climbing  roses  *****  and  usually  a  specially  fine  one  covering  the  hood 


cottages  and  trees.  On  inquiring  I  learned  that 
there  was  a  route  back  to  Los  Angeles  via  Holly¬ 
wood  that  was  quite  attractive.  The  car  coming 
up  at  that  moment  I  went  on  board  and  was  soon 
rushing  along  a  fine  avenue,  bordered  on  both  sides 
with  numerous  cottages  and  trees,  each  cottage, 
as  usual,  having  its  lawn  and  garden  and  often  a 
considerable  orchard.  Some  of  these  orchards  on 
the  left  extended  back  to  the  foot-hills,  for  the  high 
ground,  if  not  too  high,  offers  the  advantage  of  no 
frost.  We  passed  many  clusters  of  houses  back 
from  the  track  on  the  hillside  that  were  nearly  small 
villages,  clustered  among  the  orange  trees  and  palms. 

Hollywood,  which  extends  along  the  track  for 
some  miles,  is  really  very  pretty,  with  many  park- 


— shows  the  ocean  under  the  trees  to  the  left 

like  effects,  occasionally  the  remarkable  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  with  its  horizontal  whorls  of  branches  at 
regular  intervals,  towering  above  bunches  of  live 
oak  and  pepper  trees. 

Then  we  passed  the  Winona  Tract,  with  its  or¬ 
chards  of  oranges,  figs  and  olives  extending  back  to 
the  foothills.  We  entered  the  city,  passed  the  old 
mission  of  Los  Angeles,  with  its  plaza  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  changed  cars  for  our  present 
boarding  house  at  Pasadena. 


THE  DANGER  OF  SEWER  GAS* 


BY  WYNDHAM  MARTYN 


HERE  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
for  which  the  modern  sanitarian 
should  be  truly  thankful,  which  is 
that  the  plumber  of  to-day  is  being 
trained  in  a  scientific  manner  to 
carry  out  his  very  important  work.  The  old-time 
plumber  was  a  scourge.  His  victims  numbered 
more  than  those  of  a  great  campaign.  He  was  the 
friend  of  disease  and  the  ally  of  all  epidemics,  and  his 
misdeeds  arose,  not  from  any  desire  on  his  part  to  be¬ 
have  other  than  as  a  good  citizen,  but  from  a  colossal 
ignorance  of  elementary  hygienic  laws.  “Cut  of 
sight  out  of  mind”  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  of 
the  old-time  architect,  builder  and  plumber  where 
the  disposal  of  sewage  was  concerned. 

A  very  eminent  authority  has  written:  "If  we 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  large  mortality  from  zymo¬ 
tic  diseases  in  our  own  cities,  we  find  it  principally 
in  sewer-gas  poisoning.  Other  causes  operate  to 
swell  the  total,  but  to  bad  plumbing  we  may  attrib¬ 
ute  the  prevalence  of  pythogenic  pneumonia,  peri¬ 
tonitis,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  typhoid  and  ma¬ 
larial  fevers,  croup,  diphtheria  and  many  kindred 
diseases  which  are  almost  chronic  in  our  cities”. 

Another  writer  on  allied  subjects  states:  “There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  great  cities,  sewer  air,  or 
gas,  is  the  cause  of  more  physical  suffering  than  any 
other  one  thing”. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  sewer  gas,  but  none  as  to  its  ill  effects. 
There  is  usually  in  the  lay  mind  the  impression  that 
the  gas  is  a  distinct  odorless  element,  which  is  trebly 
dangerous  because  the  nose  can  give  no  warning  to 
the  brain  that  one  is  living  in  its  zone  of  influence. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  gas  as  this  may  exist,  but 
hardly  probable,  since  from  its  very  nature — the  re¬ 
sult  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter — the 
gas  must  possess  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor,  which 
happily  aids  in  its  detection. 

When  sewer  gas  escapes  from  the  main  pipes  into 
the  house,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  diluted  with  at- 
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mospheric  air,  but  when  it  arises  from  the  faulty 
closet  it  mixes  undiluted  into  the  air  of  the  house. 
That  this  is  no  vague  theory  may  be  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  health  statistics  of  large  cities 
directly  after  the  installation  of  water  closets. 

In  1872,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  writing  to  an  American  confrere,  stated 
that  double  the  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the 
first  year  of  their  introduction  than  the  deaths  in 
the  previous  year  from  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever. 
This  was  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  Philadelphia 
and  Glasgow,  and  proves  without  a  doubt  that  a 
water  closet,  unless  constructed  on  the  most  scientific 
principles,  can  become  a  source  of  great  danger. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  sewer-gas  poisoning 
being  attributed  to  supernatural  influences  occurred 
in  an  old  Tudor  mansion  in  the  west  of  England 
some  years  ago.  The  kitchens  and  servants'  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  were  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  had  previously  been  used  as  a  monastery, 
while  the  family  lived  in  a  more  modern  portion. 
For  a  great  number  of  years  it  had  been  noticed  that 
all  the  servants  of  the  family  seemed  under  a  curse, 
and  no  matter  how  healthy  when  they  took  service 
with  the  owners,  they  succumbed  to  what  was  called, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  "low  fever".  A  local 
antiquarian  unearthed  some  old  record  which  proved 
that  the  monastery  had  been  disbanded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  and  the  abbot  slain  in  the  very  part 
where  the  unfortunate  servants  slept.  Straightway 


it  was  thought  that  the  dead  abbot  had  vowed  ven¬ 
geance  and  had  taken  toll  of  the  servants.  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  finally  to  bring  servants  from  distant 
cities  to  which  no  rumors  had  penetrated.  But  they, 
like  their  fellows,  soon  grew  frightened,  ill,  and  left 
the  neighborhood.  Certain  mouldy  unpleasant  odors 
were  noticed  at  times,  but  they  were  attributed  to 
the  decaying  bones  of  certain  dead  monks  which 
were  in  an  ancient  burying  ground  near  the  house. 

At  last  the  property  was  sold.  The  new  owner 
had  strong  ideas  as  to  sanitation  and  had  the  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kitchens  opened  up.  The 
great  leaden  pipe  which  should  have  conveyed  the 
household  sewage  to  a  distant  pit  was  found  to  have 
been  gnawed  through  by  some  long  dead  rat,  and  a 
huge  cellar,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  known, 
was  found  to  be  nearly  full  of  filth. 

An  architect  was  called  in,  modern  plumbers  put 
to  work,  and  the  curse,  sewer  gas,  was  duly  exor¬ 
cised. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  houses  have 
been  falsely  laid  under  similar  bans,  which  needed 
only  modern  methods  to  dispel. 

It  is  not  only  essential  to  have  the  most  modern 
drainage  system  in  one's  own  house,  but  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  on  laws  being  passed  which  compel  less 
progressive  people  to  fall  into  line  and  prevent,  by 
hygienic  measures,  recurrence  of  epidemics  which 
are  encouraged  by  careless  plumbing. 

*From  Modern  Sanitation. 
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THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  TOWNS 

By  Raymond  Unwin 

While  towns  in  England  are  growing  as  rapidly  as 
those  of  other  countries,  we  have  not  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  town  development,  as  many  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  have.  In  Germany,  for  example,  there  is  a  large 
literature  and  at  least  one  good  periodical  devoted  to 
the  subject.  German  municipalities  have  extensive 
powers  and  are  in  the  habit  of  making  plans  to  regulate 
the  development  of  their  towns.  The  English  hap¬ 
hazard  system  of  allowing  towns  to  grow  has  only  to 
be  compared  with  this  to  be  condemned.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  municipalities  to  secure  additional  powers; 
probably  the  best  way  would  be  to  begin  by  forming 
committees  in  each  town  to  watch  over  and  criticise 
town  development  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
and  these  committees  should  work  for  the  appointment 
by  each  municipality  of  a  professional  expert  whose 
special  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  and  criticize  all 
development  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  on  the 
appearance  of  the  town. 


It  is  important  for  us  to  study  what  is  being  done  in 
other  countries,  but  we  must  not  necessarily  accept  the 
conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  as  indicating  the  best 
methods  for  our  own  development.  This  is  eminently 
work  for  architects,  who  alone  have  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  practical  and  artistic  training. 

It  is  the  regulation  of  the  vast  growth  of  residential 
districts  around  our  towns  which  is  most  required  in 
this  country.  Valuable  suggestions  may  be  obtained 
quite  as  much  from  old  English  villages  and  towns  as 
well  as  from  the  ancient  Continental  towns  which  the 
school  of  Camillo  Sitte  have  taken  so  much  as  their 
model. 

Both  alike  suggest  the  great  importance  of  defining 
and  limiting  suburban  areas.  Old  towns  were  often 
defined  by  their  walls  with  beautiful  effect.  We  need 
to  replace  with  some  more  comely  girdle  the  ragged 
edges  and  rubbish  heaps  which  surround  our  modern 
suburbs;  belts  of  park  land,  meadow,  wood  or  orchard, 
often  of  quite  narrow  width,  might  be  used  with  good 
effect. 

In  suburban  areas  the  larger  buildings  will  be  few, 
but  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  produce  some  enhanced 
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effect  and  some  definite  center  for  the  life,  as  well  as  for 
the  plan,  of  the  suburb  or  district.  The  judicious  use 
of  planting  may  help  to  link  together  buildings  in  cen¬ 
ters  where  there  may  not  be  enough  fine  buildings  to 
make  an  adequately  large  enclosed  place.  The  growing 
desire  for  greater  space  and  more  openness  of  outlook  is 
an  important  and  difficult  element  in  our  problem. 

Before  attempting  to  lay  out  a  new  area  the  site  must 
be  very  carefully  studied,  a  contour  plan  must  be  made, 
and  a  survey  of  trees  and  many  other  features  of  inter¬ 
est  Even  well-grown  hedgerows  may  sometimes  be 
helpful;  anything  that  will  break  the  naked  newness  of 
a  suburban  area  should  be  preserved.  The  plans  should 
be  thought  out  on  the  ground  and  committed  to  paper 
afterwards.  It  is  impossible  to  study  too  thoroughly 
a  site  and  its  conditions;  the  proper  directions  for  the 
main  roads,  the  various  centers,  factory  areas,  etc., 
should  all  be  settled  on  the  site.  A  symmetry  which 
will  look  nice  on  the  drawings  is  of  no  value;  but  defin¬ 
iteness  of  figure  in  the  main  framework  formed  by  the 
chief  roads  of  a  town  or  district  is  certainly  valuable 
to  enable  people  easily  to  find  out  their  way  about. 
The  whole  of  the  plan  should  be  based  on  definite  rea¬ 
sons  rather  than  abstract  rules,  and  one  cannot  be  too 
willing  to  consider  suggestions  from  the  site.  Rules 
cannot  be  laid  down  in  favor  of  straight  or  curved 
roads;  each  form  has  its  beauty  and  use;  the  mere  aim¬ 
less  meandering  road  will  be  quite  as  monotonous  as  the 
straight  road.  The  contour  of  the  ground  or  existing 
features  having  curved  lines  springing  from  natural 
causes  may  suggest  very  beautiful  curved  roads,  but 
straight  roads  opening  up  a  beautiful  view,  or  affording 
fine  avenue  effects,  may  be  equally  satisfactory.  Each 
road  should  be  given  some  distinctive  character,  which 
may  be  enhanced  by  planting  it  with  a  special  kind  of 
tree.  Greater  variety  than  at  present  should  be  allowed 
in  the  width  of  the  roads,  in  their  construction  and  dec¬ 
oration,  according  to  the  purposes  they  will  serve;  by¬ 
laws  need  revising  in  this  respect.  Great  care  is  needed 
in  decorating  roads  with  trees  or  gardening;  everything 
must  be  kept  very  simple  and  broad  in  effect.  The 
dignity  of  many  fine  streets  and  parks  in  Continental 
towns  has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  wrig¬ 
gling  lines  of  beds  of  variegated  foliage,  and  such  like. 

The  best  direction  for  roads  to  take  for  residential 
purposes  depends  so  entirely  on  the  designing  of  the 
houses  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Roads  running 
east  and  west  may  give  a  south  aspect  for  all  the  houses 
provided  only  that  the  superstition  that  a  house  must 
have  a  tidy  front  to  the  road  and  an  untidy  back  away 
from  it  can  be  exploded,  and  houses  for  the  south  side 
of  the  road  be  designed  with  their  living-rooms  facing 
from  the  road  and  their  so-called  backs  made  tidy  and 
presentable  to  face  the  road.  The  advantage  of  roads 
running  north  and  south,  or  thereabouts,  is  that  both 
sides  of  the  houses  get  an  equal  amount  of  sunshine. 
An  important  improvement  required  in  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  is  the  better  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the 
houses  Endless  repetition  of  detached  or  semi¬ 
detached  buildings  becomes  quite  as  monotonous  as 
the  endless  rows  of  houses.  Valuable  suggestions  may 
be  obtained  from  our  old  village  greens,  cathedral 
closes,  and  college  quandrangles.  Even  the  throwing 
together  of  a  few  front  gardens  may  help  matters,  but 
where  smaller  houses  can  be  built  in  groups,  and  the 
groups  be  designed  as  a  whole,  and  where  such  groups 
of  houses  can  be  arranged  on  two  or  three  sides  of  an 


open  garden  or  green,  or  even  where  they  can  be  set 
back  from  the  road  at  varying  distances,  not  only  may 
variety  and  beauty  be  given  to  the  road,  but  greater 
openness  of  outlook  may  be  provided  for  the  houses, 
and  very  often  some  small  distant  view  may  be  given. 

Variety  of  effect  in  the  streets  is  very  desirable,  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  mere  variety  is  not  in 
itself  necessarily  pleasant,  in  fact  is  seldom  really  satis¬ 
factory  unless  it  is  variety  within  some  enclosing  unity. 
For  the  town-planner  it  is  most  necessary  that  he  should 
understand  wherein  consists  what  we  call  natural 
beauty,  and  while  he  should  seek"  every  opportunity 
that  the  site  may  afford  of  pleasant  natural  beauty  and 
the  interest  and  picturesqueness  of  happy  accident,  he 
must  never  forget  that  he  cannot  design  happy  accident 
or  natural  beauty. 

THE  RELATION  OF  MODERN  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  TO  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

By  W.  R.  Lethaby 

The  practice  of  modern  architectural  design  is  based 
on  custom.  In  some  countries  there  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  agreement  than  in  others,  and  in  the  former 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  existence  of  style. 
Beyond  this,  -what  are  the  possibilities  by  which  modern 
architecture  may  enter  on  a  course  of  development,  and 
how  can  we  attain  to  reality  in  building? 

The  styles  of  the  past  were  shaped  by  a  growing 
mastery  of  craftsmanship,  and  only  this  will  produce 
art  akin  to  the  old,  an  art  which  is  discovered  rather 
than  willed.  The  architect’s  store  of  forms  is  for  the 
most  part  degraded  memories  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  ancient  craftsmen.  Whence  is  new  energy  in 
modern  architecture  to  be  derived?  In  part  it  may 
come  from  the  investigations  of  science,  but  even  so  it 
will  require  a  resourceful  craftsmanship  to  deal  with  the 
new  material. 

At  present  the  architectural  profession  is  isolated 
from  workmanship,  and  is  thus  imprisoned  within  a 
small  sphere  of  ideas.  Architects  have  aimed  at  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  appearance  of  masterly  craftsmanship,  but 
this  outward  appearance  has  no  vitalizing  force. 

A  closer  contact  with  labor  may  mean  at  least  three 
things.  We  need,  first,  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
executants  of  our  buildings,  and  to  be  anxious  to  learn 
from  them  what  they  think  is  good  work.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  it  may  mean  the  acceptance  by  the  scientific¬ 
ally-trained  directing  architect  of  more  help  from  inde¬ 
pendent  workmen  of  a  high  order,  painters,  sculptors, 
metal-workers,  modelers,  and  the  like,  while  giving  up 
the  commonplaces  of  office-designed  ornament.  And, 
thirdly,  it  may  mean  the  practical  training  of  architects 
themselves.  This  idea  is  liable  to  two  misconceptions; 
as  if  it  were  proposed  that  the  architect  engaged  on 
important  work  should  make  his  own  mortar,  or  as  if 
the  claim  might  be  satisfied  by  receiving  lessons  in 
enameling  or  wood-carving.  The  crafts  essential  to  an 
architect,  of  course,  are  masonry  and  carpentry,  while 
they  remain  the  principal  factors  in  construction,  and, 
so  understood,  craftsmanship  should  form  the  basis  of 
architectural  education.  The  student  should  cut  stone, 
frame  up  wood,  and  handle  bricks.  Often,  of  course, 
he  could  not  afford  much  time  for  this,  but  even  a 
month’s  practice  with  materials  and  tools  would  be 
better  than  nothing. 

A  short  course  should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
all  students,  but  some  would  probably  become  much 
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more  interested  in  this  side  of  things,  and  could  follow 
it  out  further.  Thus  we  might  train  architects  of  vary¬ 
ing  capacities  for  various  requirements.  It  is  the  mis¬ 
take  of  all  systems  to  form  men  of  one  pattern.  How¬ 
ever  desirable  it  may  be  to  train  some  men  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  academical  skill,  these  are  best  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  complicated  problems  of  practice  in  a  big 
city,  while  the  humbler  works  of  the  country  require 
equal  devotion,  but  of  a  different  kind.  A  basis  of 
craftsmanship  in  architectural  education  should  open 
out  channels  for  diversities  of  gifts  which  may  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  diversities  of  requirement. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  AND  IN  WHAT  SENSE 
SHOULD  THE  ARCHITECT  HAVE  CONTROL 
OVER  OTHER  ARTISTS  OR  CRAFTSMEN  IN 
THE  COMPLETION  OF  A  NATIONAL  OR 
PUBLIC  BUILDING? 

By  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.  C.  B.  A.,  R.  A. 

A  simple  question  is  asked  upon  a  very  complicated 
subject.  Complicated  because  we  live  in  times  when 
artists  come  much  more  rarely  into  touch  than  formerly. 
Cities  are  bigger,  life  is  less  simple,  distractions  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  are  ever  hindering  any  artistic  intercourse. 
Above  all  the  State  does  not  take  much  account  of  Art. 
Education  is  in  all  hands,  superficially.  Hundreds  of 
clever  young  fellows  are  taught  the  rudiments.  How 
few  of  these  gain  permanent  employment,  or  even  make 
a  living!  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  Institute  is  always 
broadening  its  ground;  the  Royal  Academy  seeks  to  be 
more  comprehensive.  The  Art  Workers’  Guild  has  ac¬ 
complished  much,  and  the  "Arts  and  Crafts”  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  interest  of  a  section  of  the  public. 
Against  the  cold  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
Art  may  be  set  a  growingly  democratic  bearing  of 
artists  to  artists.  Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
are  getting  only  too  slowly  more  closely  into  touch,  and 
the  professor  of  each  separate  art  is  gaining  knowledge 
from  the  specialist.  And  yet  there  are  great  difficulties. 
The  great  mother  of  Art,  Architecture,  is  still  shy  of  her 
children.  For  this  there  must  be  a  reason.  May  it  not 
be  that  though  increased  liberation  from  "Styles”  finds 
a  less  pedantic  outlook,  still  a  really  modern  expression 
in  architecture  has  not  entirely  overcome  them?  The 
rapidly  increasing  necessities  of  modern  life,  the  most 
innumerable  and  new  problems  which  the  architect  has 
to  .  solve,  render  him  an  experimentalist.  And  ex¬ 
actly,  though  less  forcibly,  an  analogous  uncertainty 
surrounds  the  inspiration  of  the  sculptor  and  painter. 

Modern  costume  does  not  lend  itself  to  sculpturesque 
or  pictorial  art  as  monumental  art,  and  only  monu¬ 
mental  design  can  find  fellowship  with  architecture;  so 
that  we  are  more  or  less  in  a  dilemma,  all  of  us.  It 
would  seem  a  commonplace  to  say  that  a  classic  build¬ 
ing  should  be  embellished  with  classic  stories  told  either 
in  the  round  in  relief  or  by  painting  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  same  applies  to  Gothic  buildings.  And 
yet  being  done,  the  average  even  instructed  citizen  is 
left  cold.  He  is  aware  of  a  certain  anachronism;  and 
though  he  may  admire,  his  admiration  is  without  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  if  he  does  not  state  it,  there  is  lurking  in  his 
mind  some  such  sentence  as  this;  ‘‘Is  there  nothing 
good  enough,  picturesque  enough,  grand  enough  in 
modern  life  to  create  a  style?”  This  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  architecture  must  make  the  move ; 
sculpture  and  painting  will  follow.  The  divorce  of  the 


three  arts  has  been  destructive  to  the  highest  art,  wh  ch 
contains  them  all  three.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Royal  Academy  is  per  se  an  academy  of  painting; 
it  has  fallen  to  be  so.  The  architectural  room  there 
enlists  but  little  of  the  public  attention.  Why?  The 
average  public  is  neither  interested  in  nor  does  it  know 
anything  about  that  noble  art  which  is  beyond  its 
power  of  comprehension,  because  it  appeals  to  the  more 
abstract  of  our  senses,  beauty  of  line  and  of  proportion. 
Architecture  is  an  art  which  appeals  last,  not  first,  to 
the  average  individual.  Painting  appeals  first,  first  as 
portraiture,  second  as  anecdote;  that  painting  which  is 
the  highest,  which  is  abstract,  and  hence  in  allegiance 
with  architecture,  appeals  scarcely  at  all.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  sculpture,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  of 
painting.  Regard  for  the  abstract  beauty  of  form  is 
very  rare  in  England  ;  thus  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
the  higher  forms  of  decorative  painting  have  no  market ; 
they  are  not,  either  of  them,  as  it  were,  dealers’  wares; 
their  value  is  intrinsic,  not  fluctuating,  and  it  cannot 
be  grouped  in  the  sale  room ;  therefore,  neither  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  nor  decorative  painting  is  within  the 
market.  So  much  the  better.  Doubtless  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  serious  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  would 
be  quite  invaluable,  a  society,  say,  comprising  a  small 
number  of  each  section  of  the  arts,  perhaps  six  archi¬ 
tects,  six  sculptors,  and  six  painters. 

The  Institute  is  the  very  body  to  create  this  new  de¬ 
parture  from  specialism  and  all  its  narrowing  effects. 

In  my  opinion  no  amount  of  "Papers”,  either  for 
discussion  at  a  Congress  or  for  stimulating  a  pleasant 
chat  at  one  of  the  evenings  at  the  Institute,  will  ever 
lead  further  than  that  evening’s  passing  instruction  and 
pleasant  pastime.  There  are  many  men  capable  of 
writing  able  articles,  convincing  also  for  the  time  being, 
but  which  very  soon  are  found  in  that  limbo  called  for¬ 
getfulness.  We  must  get  practically  into  touch;  there 
must  be  no  priority.  Our  several  professions  are  full 
of  difficulties,  which  would  be  appreciated  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  to  work  together.  The  architect  can  learn 
much  from  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  "touch”  that  is  needed,  not  "shyness,”  and  real 
"touch”  can  only  occur  when  practice  follows  precept 
in  the  initial  stages  of  great  work.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
an  architect  to  tell  the  sculptor  or  the  painter,  "  Here  I 
want  a  statue,  there  a  relief,  here  a  wall  painting”,  etc. 
At  the  very  initial  the  three  should  work  together. 
There  is  nothing  harder  than  the  experience  of  an  artist 
who  is  called  to  decorate  a  building  with  painting  or 
sculpture  which  is  in  a  sense  complete  without  either. 
Surely  the  structure  must  be  designed  to  receive.  A 
niche  is  nothing  without  its  statue,  a  sentry  box  is  a 
silly  thing  without  its  sentry,  just  as  a  framed  panel 
seems  to  ask  for  what  it  is  framing,  for  something 
precious — marble,  mosaic,  or  color.  Incomplete  is  the 
monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul's;  it 
looks  like  a  pedestal  without  a  reason  ;  it  fails  because  it 
has  no  culmination. 

My  main  contention  is  that,  with  a  view  to  closer 
touch  between  the  architect,  sculptor  and  painter,  a 
committee,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Institute.  That  committee  might  in 
time  become  an  advisory  body  of  the  Government  and 
the  London  County  Council,  which  both  need  assist¬ 
ance,  not  only  in  common  sense  but  good  taste  also,  in 
all  that  applies  to  Art. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

ILLINOIS  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  at  Chicago 
September  10th.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Arthur  F.  Woltersdorf,  President;  George  C.  Nim- 
mons,  First  Vice-President;  Dwight  Heald  Perkins, 
Second  Vice-President;  Peter  B.  Wight,  Secretary; 
William  A.  Otis,  Treasurer. 

A  large  amount  of  business  was  transacted.  D.  H. 
Burnham  was  added  to  the  committee  on  Chicago 
Charter  Convention.  Mr.  Burnham  addressed  the 
chapter  on  the  subject  and  offered  some  valuable 
suggestions  regarding  the  future  of  the  city. 

Considerable  discussion  was  had  upon  the  Compe¬ 
tition  Code  being  formulated  by  the  Competition 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  committee: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Illinois  Chap¬ 
ter,  A.  I.  A.,  (1)  That  competitions  are  undesirable  and 
unnecessary;  (2)  That  in  the  interests  of  both  clients 
and  architects,  whenever  possible,  an  architect  shall  be 
employed  without  resort  to  competition;  (3)  That  all 
rules  for  conduct  of  competitions  heretofore  recom¬ 
mended  or  adopted  by  the  American  Institutes  of  Archi¬ 
tects  or  its  chapters  should  be  repealed;  (4)  That  no 
rules  attempting  to  regulate  the  same  shall  be  adopted 
hereafter;  (5)  but,  That  the  institute  shall  exert  its  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  discouragement  of  competitions,  under 
all  circumstances. 

This  chapter,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
schedule  and  contract  prepared  by  the  institute’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  competitions  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised  for  limited  competitions;  but  that  as  the  only  kind 
of  competitions  that  the  institute  cannot  control  or 
discourage  by  its  negative  action  are  competitions  for 
public  buildings,  that  may  be  provided  by  the  law, 
the  Institute  should  use  its  influence  to  have  the  same 
conducted  according  to  some  modification  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  plan  to  be  made  by  its  board  of  directors, 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  a  rapid  increase  in 
membership  and  a  general  revival  of  old-time  inter¬ 
est  and  spirit  among  the  members. 

IOWA  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

The  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  met  recently  at  Davenport.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  work  for  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  state  registration.  Officers  elected  were  as 
follows:  President,  F.  J.  Heer,  Dubuque;  Vice- 
President,  E.  P.  Schoentgen,  Council  Bluffs;  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  H.  Taylor,  Cedar  Rapids;  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  George  E.  Hallett,  Des  Moines,  and  Seth  J. 
Temple,  Davenport.  The  chapter  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  Council  Bluffs. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

The  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  held  its  annual  meeting  on  September 
26th.  A  banquet  was  held  at  which  a  bill  recently 
introduced  in  the  city  council,  giving  merchants  the 
right  to  use  the  entire  sidewalk  for  business  purposes, 
and  for  hanging  larger  and  lower  signs,  etc.,  was 
discussed.  It  was  condemned  by  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy  and  its  destruction  of  what 
architectural  beauty  the  city  street  fronts  might 
possess. 

The  officers  elected  were:  E.  J.  Russell,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Fred  Mann,  Vice-president;  E.  C.  Klipstein, 
Secretary,  and  Fred  W.  Widmann,  Treasurer. 
These,  together  with  Ernest  Helfensteller,  complete 
the  Board  of  Directors.  About  twenty  members 
were  present. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
held  September  1 1th,  an  interesting  session  was  held. 
Edmund  J.  Birk,  a  popular  architect,  was  elected  by 
acclamation.  Recollections  of  the  August  outing  of 
the  chapter  supplying  data,  the  insufficiency  of 
safety  co-efficient  in  the  construction  of  bathing 
suits  and  the  President’s  problem  of  placing  a  sixty- 
foot  front  business  premises  on  a  fifty-foot  lot,  and 
other  matters  of  a  serious  character  were  discussed. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Among  the  large  number  of  large  structures  in 
course  of  erection  in  Chicago’s  down-town  district, 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  illustrated 
in  this  number,  is  distinctive  in  design  and  practical 
in  plan.  While  the  office  building  plan  fitted  to 
modern  steel  skeleton  construction  is  more  or  less 
conventionalized,  the  firm  of  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co., 
the  architects  of  this  office  building,  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  successful  in  so  planning  the  entrances, 
corridors  and  offices,  that  the  greater  amount  of 
convenience  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  saving 
in  rentable  floor  space  is  obtained. 

The  Griswold,  a  summer  hotel  designed  by  Robert 
W.  Gibson,  of  New  York,  located  on  Eastern  Point,  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  is  shown  from  a  water  color 
that  does  not  do  justice  to  the  dignified  appearance 
of  the  executed  work.  The  plans  show  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  layout  for  the  office  floor  of  such  an 
hotel  and  the  other  floors  are  typical  of  the  first 
floor,  excepting  the  space  given  to  the  reception 
rooms,  which  is  given  to  chambers. 

The  Washington  University  buildings,  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Cope  and  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been 
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under  construction  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
designs  of  most  of  the  separate  buildings  have  been 
published  in  this  and  other  journals.  A  birdseye 
view  with  the  several  buildings  that  compose  this, 
the  most  artistic  group  of  University  buildings  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  the  Coast,  is  given  to  illustrate 
the  completed  scheme. 

Two  cottages  by  Dennis  and  Farwell,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  illustrated,  one  in  exterior  and  com¬ 
pleted  interiors  and  the  other  in  exterior  and  plan. 
The  cottage  problem  should  receive  as  careful  study 
as  that  of  the  larger  residence,  and  these  cottages 
have  evolved  with  exceptional  success,  both  in  de¬ 
sign  and  plan. 

An  interior  omitted  from  the  August  number, 
when  the  interiors  of  the  Hofius  residence  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  by  A.  W.  Spalding,  were  published,  completes  a 
set  of  exceptional  interiors. 

The  residence  of  F.  S.  Stimson,  at  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  designed  by  Bebb  and  Mendel,  is  illustrated 
by  an  exterior  view  and  five  interiors.  The  resi¬ 
dence  overlooks  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Sunroom, 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  porch,  opens  upon  this 
magnificent  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  house.  It 
was  in  reality  in  the  nature  of  an  afterthought,  hav¬ 
ing  been  originally  intended  as  a  porch,  but  when 
partially  completed  was  rearranged  and  enclosed, 
making  a  most  inviting  morning  room  or  after- 
dinner  room,  with  a  magnificent  view.  The  archi¬ 
tects  and  the  decorators  were  here  confronted  with 
a  problem,  having  massive  rough  gray  granite  walls 
on  two  sides  of  the  room,  with  windows  occupying 
the  entire  space  on  the  other  sides,  but  has  worked 
it  out  effectively,  by  the  use  of  rough  or  adzed  ceiling 
beams,  and  half  beams  for  cornices,  staining  the  en¬ 
tire  ceiling  and  beam  work  a  dull  green  and  using 
a  good  deal  of  green  against  the  gray  granite.  The 
panels  above  the  windows  were  done  in  a  rough  stip¬ 
pled  plaster  with  ground  granite  thrown  into  it 
while  it  was  fresh,  thus  introducing  the  granite  effect 
on  the  other  side.  The  windows  are  curtained  with 
rough,  gray,  semi-transparent  cloth  with  a  simple 
applique  ornament  of  red  and  green.  The  color 
scheme  of  the  room  throughout  is  red  and  green 
against  the  gray  background.  The  furniture  is  all 
willow,  stained  green,  with  green  and  red  cushions. 

The  main  hall  is  large  and  square  and  has  been 
treated  in  Elizabethan  style,  with  handsome  carved 
woodwork  and  full  paneled  wainscot  with  beam 
ceiling.  At  the  front  of  the  hall  is  a  broad,  low  land¬ 
ing  as  an  approach  to  the  handsome  staircase.  Above 
the  landing  is  a  balcony  overlooking  the  hall  and 
forming  a  very  attractive  feature. 

The  reception  room,  the  entrance  to  which  is  near 


the  front  door,  is  delicately  treated  in  Italian 
rennaissance  with  carved  pilasters  and  woodwork 
of  Circassian  walnut.  The  walls  are  hung  with  soft 
corn-colored  damask  and  the  furniture,  which  was 
designed  for  the  room,  is  exquisite  in  detail. 

The  billiard  room  has  been  handled  in  a  novel  and 
original  manner.  The  woodwork  here  is  all  of 
Washington  fir,  with  broad,  beautiful  figure  and 
finished  in  a  dull  brownish  green  tone.  The  marked 
Indian  treatment  of  this  room  was  suggested  in  order 
to  make  a  home  for  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  baskets 
and  curios.  It  was  done  in  Indian  colorings,  red, 
green  and  blue,  slightly  modified  in  tone  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  plain  linen  of  neutral  tone.  The  billiard 
light  is  made  from  four  Indian  baskets  with  re¬ 
flectors  inside,  suspended  from  metal  arrows,  which 
are  fastened  in  a  cast  bronze  centerpiece  represent¬ 
ing  a  broken  bough. 

The  Georgian  drawing  room  opens  into  the  dining 
room  and  has  two  double  doors  opening  to  the  sun 
room.  The  woodwork  of  this  room  is  finished  in 
rich  old  ivory.  The  walls  are  hung  in  green  damask 
and  the  hangings  are  of  green  velvet,  richly  em¬ 
broidered.  A  good  deal  of  dull  gold  has  been  used 
as  a  complimentary  color  with  excellent  effect. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  rug  of  Scotch 
weave  and  the  furniture,  all  of  which  was  designed 
for  the  room,  gives  evidences  of  excellent  taste. 

The  ball  room,  which  is  in  the  basement,  is  ap¬ 
proached  through  a  handsome  hall  and  staircase. 
This  room  is  sixteen  feet  high  and  opens  by  means  of 
double  doors  on  either  side  of  the  large  fire  place  into 
the  back  lawn.  There  is  a  large  retiring  room  open¬ 
ing  off  of  it  and  a  small  stage  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  treatment  of  the  room  suggests  the  style  of  Louis 
H.  Sullivan,  with  whom  Mr.  Bebb  was  associated  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  relief  ornament  has  been 
delicately  colored  and  the  walls  are  done  in  soft 
green  tones  in  a  shade  forming  an  agreeable  back¬ 
ground  for  evening  gowns  of  all  colors. 

The  family  bedroom,  which  is  directly  over  the 
drawing  room,  affords  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city 
and  of  the  sound.  The  woodwork  is  ivory  enamel 
and  the  wall  treatment  is  of  the  school  of  William 
Morris,  the  Morris-Myrtle  paper  having  been  used  on 
the  walls.  The  hangings  are  of  heavy  linen  hand¬ 
somely  appliqued,  while  the  bedspreads  are  done  in 
rich  Morris  embroidery  and  the  furniture  covered  in 
Morris  print. 

The  effect  of  the  entire  house  is  that  of  a  decidedly 
artistic  and  livable  home,  free  from  the  stiffness  and 
formality  of  many  of  the  Eastern  houses.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  rooms  is  in  itself  inviting  and  the 
color  schemes  blend  from  one  into  another  in  a  most 
delightful  manner. 
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1,500  SCHOOLS 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the 
temperature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  ex¬ 
cessive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 


lias  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

Johnson  Service  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  Cil  y 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  York 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping 
Machinery 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 
for  Any  Duty 

Send  for  catalog 
R  446 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  and  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos 

Motor  Driven  Hoists  Back  Geared  Motors 

Motor  Driven  Pumps  Contractors,  Gasoline  Hoists 


Plate  P-87S —  “^taitdai’d”  P°r('elain  Enameled  “Deleeto”  Syphon  Jet  Closet,  with  lJ4-;nch 
Brass  Connection,  Plain  Oval  Seat  and  Paneled  Cover,  Nickel- 
plated  Cast  Brass  Hinges,  Nickel-plated  Brass  Vimometer,  Floor  Flange,  Rubber 
Gasket,  Screws,  Bolts  and  Washers  Complete. 


Standard” 

Fixtures  the  Proprietors’ 
Choice 

Owners  of  Apartment  Houses, 
Hotels  and  Office  Buildings,  prefer 
^Standard* Fixtures  above  all  others 
for  their  buildings  as  well  as  their 
homes.  They  know  the  superiority 
of  "Standard"  Equipment  in  appear¬ 
ance,  durability  and  sanitation,  for 
our  extensive  national  advertising 
has  taught  them  to  discriminate  in 
its  favor. 

Standard”  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A.* 
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THE  ARCHITECT  IN  HIS  CAPACITY  AS  ADVISER 
TO  HIS  CLIENT  MAY  SAFELY  ENDORSE  THE 

E  LW  ELL  KITCHEN  CABINET 

These  Cabinets  are  made  in  great  variety  but  of  uniformly 
good  workmanship.  They  belong  in  the  modern  kitchen 
because  they  are  designed  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
efficiency  in  the  least  amount  of  space. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  architects  with  catalog  to  be  used 
when  the  plans  for  the  kitchen  are  being  made. 

ELWELL  KITCHEN  CABINET  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Fab=Ri=Ko=Na  Mills. 

MARK 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

We  Have  Made  a  Good  Thing  Better! 

Kling  Ko-Na  can  now  be  used  without  cook= 
ing.  The  one  objection  urged  against  it  is 
removed.  It  retains  all  the  special  qualities 
that  make  it  the  Best  Size  for  all  walls  and 
especially  for  Painted  or  Varnished  Walls,  and 
the  Best  Kalsomine  on  the  market,  without 
the  one  drawback. 

It  has  had  a  big  sale  as  it  was.  It  will  have 
a  bigger  sale  as  it  is. 

Write  for  full  information.  Of  course  you 
know  and  use  the 

FAB-RI-KO-N A  WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 
and  the  KO-NA  COLORS. 


J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO.  H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 

Selling  Agents’!  Manufacturers 


86-88  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

228  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

803  Washington  A ve.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
9  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  Eng. 


37  Arch  Street, 
[[BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Drake  Mantel  sTTle  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE -MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  fe  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  *  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE. S. 

CONTRACTORS  ^  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  GW.  RY. 


E.  W.  Kittredgi 

OPTICIAN 

40  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 
j  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

OPERA  GLASSES 

GET  YOUR 


FIRST  ! 

Quality  to  Suit  Quality  of  Catalogue — We  Make  Them— All  Kinds 
WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 


SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Geo.  A.  Zika  Co. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA - 

ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  &  BUILDERS 


Examinations  and  reports;  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates. 

Agents  for  the  A.  E.  Shorthill  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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The  Roofing  Tin  Experience 
of  a  Firm  of  Kansas  Merchants 

“Target  and  Arrow  Old  Style”  tin  still  giving  good  service  after  many 
years’  wear  while  a  cheap  imitation  “old  style”  gave  out  in  a  few  years’  time. 

This  building  of  M.  E.  Yost  &  Sons,  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  was  built 
in  two  parts.  One  part  was  roofed  with  genuine  “Target  and  Arrow  Old 
Style”  tin  and  the  other  with  an  imitation  “old  style”.  The  “Target  and 
Arrow  Old  Style”  tin  has  given  splendid  service  for  many  years  without 
costing  a  dollar  for  repairs,  while  the  so-called  “old  style”  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  trouble  and  expense. 

Messrs.  Yost  &  Sons  are  now  building  a  cement  block  building  of  three 
stories  and  basement,  and  the  builder  has  bought  “Target  and  Arrow  Old 
Style”  tin  for  the  roof. 

The  experience  of  Messrs.  Yost  &  Sons  with  tins  which  are  called  “old 
style”  for  the  purpose  of  trading  on  the  reputation  of  the  genuine  “Target 
and  Arrow  Old  Style”  tin  is  being  duplicated  all  over  the  country.  Our 
booklet,  “A  Guide  to  Good  Roofs”,  has  kept  many  out  of  expensive  mis¬ 
takes  of  this  kind.  Would  you  like  to  read  it? 


Note  that  we  now  use  the  old  name  for  the  brand  — 
“Target  and  Arrow  Old  Style” — rather  than  the 
words,  “Taylor  Old  Style”,  which  have  been  imitated 
in  every  possible  way  by  other  tinplate  houses. 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

Established  1810 

Philadelphia 


1C 

GUI  ClYLE 

lUifitS'irEUil-n 

— 

lUiiltr  Kiwk  1 

iPUlULEUmj 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 


I! 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT'S  ENOUGH 


II 
II 


ADAMANT 

Tho  Perfection  ef 

WALL  PLASTER 


Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Also 

Chicago,  III.,  Milwaukee,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


FILLERS  AND  STAINS 
MISSION  FINISHES  and  ENAMELS 

ARE  USED  IN 

THE  FINEST  BUILDINGS  IN  AMERICA 
BECAUSE 

1st.  They  produce  the  correct  effect. 

2nd.  They  are  durable  and  economical. 

3rd.  They  are  always  uniform. 

4th.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house  that  is 
headquarters  for  wood  finishes. 

Send  for  Standard  Fillers  and  Stains  Booklet. 

Real  Wood  Panels  showing  twenty-one  Fillers 
and  Stains.  Finest  Booklet  ever  supplied. 


DEPT.  AZ.  THE  AD-EL-ITE  PEOPLE 
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Do  You  Want  a  Real 
Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  fire  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ers?  Then  specify 

“PRUDEN’S” 

and  know  that  the  windows  and  your 
reputation  will  be  properly  protected. 
Your  judgment  is  based  on  merit,  the 
contractor  considers  cheapness  only. 

St.  Paul  Roofing1,  Cornice  & 
Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement, 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and  Steps, 
Portland  Cement  Floors,  Con¬ 
crete  Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  :  Minnesota 


ALDEN  KELJIK 

COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this 

country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs  of  any  size 

and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

1000  Nicollet  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

0E0.  MERTZ’S  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  TURNED  ART  MOULDINGS, 
SPINDLES, 

TWISTED  MOULDINGS, 
MACHINE  EMBOSSED  MOULDINGS 

IN  ANY  KIND  OF  WOOD, 

AND 

METAL  TURNED  MOULDINGS. 

PORT  CHESTER, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  “MERTZ 


VARIETY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

W.  M.  McGILLICUDDY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors. 

Cross  Counterbalance  Freight  Elevator  Doors. 
Fire  Wall  Doors— Iron  and  Tin  Clad. 
Freight  Elevator  Doors. 
Machine=Made  Joist  Hangers/ 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


Partial  list  of  buildings 
in 'which  we  have  furnished 
the  Fire  Wall,  Stair,  Ele¬ 
vator  and  Shipping  Room 
Doors. 


Albert  Dickinson  Co. 

Warehouse,  Minneapolis. 

Farwell,  Ozmun  &  Kirk, 
Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Geo.  Sommers  &  Co., 
Warehouse,  St.  Paul 

West  Publishing  Co., 
Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Bldg., 

Minneapolis. 

Crane  &  Ordway, 
Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Foley  &  Kelley, 
Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 

Gordon  &  Ferguson, 

Warehouse,  St.  Paul. 
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KASOTA  STONE 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Slone 


Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

°Karsrota!Minri"’  620  Germania  Life  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding— Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 
HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

MILWAUKEE.  Wl  3. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SPIRAL  LATH 


The  Spiral  Twist  is  the  “TIE  THAT  BINDS” 


Needs  no  furring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains  it  everlastingly. 
Fits  perfectly  into  or  around  any 
depressions  or  projections;  never 
rusts;  is  the  height  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  or  call  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO.,  Jeiepho^Hamson  3678  263  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Latest  Perfection  in  Boiler  Construction 

THE  “NEW  NATIONAL”  BOILER 


Equipped  with  more  prime  heating  surface 
than  any  other  boiler  on  the  market,  insur¬ 
ing  economical  consumption  of  fuel  and 
rapid  heat.  Deep,  corrugated  fire  pot,  large 
grate  surface,  jacket  lined  with  fibre  asbestos. 

No  surface  is  subject  to  fire  action  not  backed 
by  ample  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  out. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  &  METAL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Material. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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Test  load  of  180  tons  to  the  square  foot,  applied  to  Mushroom  System. 
Deflection  scant  H  of  an  inch. 


FOR  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  AND  ECONOMY  THE 

sr 

TURNER  SYSTEM 

OF  CONCRETE  STEEL  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  EXCELS 

Bridges,  Buildings,  Manufacturing  Plants,  Etc. 

“We  build  floors  without  ribs  to  disfigure  the  ceilings,  catch  dust,  and  interfere 
with  light.  See  us  and  get  first-class,  up-to-date  construction.” 

C.  A.  P.  TURNER, 

815=816  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

BRIDGE  AND  JAIL  WORK,  MACHINE 
WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Iron  Columns,  Steel  Beams,  Sidewalk  Lights, 
Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron 
Fences,  Iron  Stairs,  Gratings,  Lintels. 

Avenue  tiif  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAND  LIME  BRICK 

AND 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  also  in  economy  and  durability.  They  are  the  only  brick 
made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four-inch  wall  can  be  built.  They 
are  also  especially  adapted  for  sewerage  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 

Are  the  most  Perfect,  Durable  and  Sanitary 
Laundry  Trays  on  the  market 


Write  for  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry 
Tray  Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CABOT’S  EEL-GRASS  “QUILT” 

Sound=proof,  Heat=Proof,  Decay=proof  and  Uninflammable 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 

SAMUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON  -  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  in¬ 
sulator  and  deadener.  An  in¬ 
destructible  cushion  of  dead-air 
spaces. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agts. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 

PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


Kettle  River 

Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Express 


QUARRIES, 
SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Office,  400=404  Oneida  BlocK 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


We  M 

IN . 

anufacture  Pressed  I 

irick 

Light  Shades  :::  Cream  :::  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
:::::  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  : : : : : 
Red  or  Buff  Common  Brick  :::  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pressed  Brick 

:::::::::  THE  ::::::::: 

Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE,  ENAMELED  AND  PRESSED 

BRICK 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS,  also 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 
HEBRON,  N.  D. 


Northwestern  Pressed  Brick  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  ENGELBRECHT,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Cornices  in  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 
Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile  ::: 

T.'T  Phonee!7898  1  35=137  1  2th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


|  Menti 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  Advertisers. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


Manufactured  by 

Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHICAGO 


„  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  216  Lumber  Exchange 

Harold  Johnson,  Agent  Minneapolis 


St.  John  &  Barquist  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and 
Steel  Ceilings 


LET  US  ESTIMATE  POR  YOU 

418  West  Eighth  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


I 
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Write  for  Further  Information 


LO&AN  MF&.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGAN’S  STOVE 
PIPE  THIMBLES 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  the  flue.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper  around  flue. 
Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Prevents  creosote  from  run¬ 
ning  down  wall.  Makes  an  air-tight  joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the 
chimney  and  produces  a  perfect  draft.  These  with  other  valuable 
features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 


OTTUMWA, 


IOWA. 


PATENTED  MARCH  20.  1900 


SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 

estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure 
Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  Office  and  Stair  Work. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not 
soft  and  sticky,  like  Beeswax.  Per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood. 
Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for 
Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 


356  Atlantic  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  No.  3  Reviver 


is  a  superior  finish  for 
kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 

Is  Our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 


The  Colored  Spot  is  Our  Trademark 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
STEEL  WALL  TIE 

For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 
INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND. 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond,  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  teeth,  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a 
band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practical,  economical,  efficient  Tie 
for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor,  making  the  strongest  wall. 
Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone,  Grant  2972. 

the  McDowell  mfg.  co.  54^,SurItpaet 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  <3  CO. 

KflSOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone,  Crushed  Stone, 
Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  -  MINN. 


Use  \ 
Higgins’  f 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives 
for  drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  your¬ 
self  from  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and 
mucilages,  and  corrosive  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you 


AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  <3  CO. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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FOR... 

Hotels 
Hospitals 
Residences 
School  Buildings 


A  TELEPHONE  that  has  no  equal  for  efficiency  of  ser¬ 
vice,  durability  and  small  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance.  Recommended  and  used  by  such  well 
known  houses  as: 


Minneapolis  Qas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine-Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank.  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  5chool,  St.  Cloud. 


Commercial 

Purposes 


4  •  A  H  .  1  329  HENNEPIN  AVE 

American  Metaphone  Co.  Minneapolis,™.™ 


BR.ICK  ::  BRICK  ::  BW1CK 

THE  CR00KST0N  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Manufacture  5,000,000 

pressed  CREAM  and  WHITE  common 
BRICK,  ANNUALLY 

2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest. 

Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

By  SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop. 

Crookston,  Minn. 


Wm.  Penn  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &,  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  STONE 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River 
Sandstone.  Bedford  Limestone.  Berea,  Ohio,  Sandstone,  Etc. 

Mill  and  Office,  Tower  Bay  Slip.  Send  in  your  plans  for  estimates. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS 


SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

1 1  Gilfillan  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 


T(\t*  R  ACf  mettUe  LWe  furnish  the  paper  for  this 

J  VI  JLIvvl  I^VvMUv  Journal  you  are  now  reading. 

Use  MACK’S 

Building  Papers, 

No=Tar  Roofing, 

Building  Felts,  etc. 

McClellan  paper  company 

EVERYTHING  GOOD  IN  PAPER 

MINNEAPOLIS 

FARGO  SIOUX  FALLS  LA  CROSSE 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 

Minneapolis  Office:  Guaranty  Loan  Building.  St.  Paul  Office:  Gilfillan  Block 
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popular  Xtnes  of  travel 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  CHICAGO 
TRAVELERS  USING  THE 

North -V/estern 
Limited 

The  cars  on  this  train  are  all  new  and  built  with  heavy 
steel  frames,  reinforced  with  steel  girders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  a  sum  total  of  strength  to  stand  any 
emergency. 

The 

North-Western  Line 

Has  24o  miles  of  double  track  (more  building).  This 
in  itself  adds  to  the  safety  of  travel,  and  as  a  further 
precaution  the  entire  distance — Twin  Cities  to  Chicago 
— is  protected  by  the  Block  Signal  System,  the  best 
device  known  for  the  safe  handling  of  trains. 

Tickets  and  Information: 

396  ROBERT  STREET,  600  NICOLLET  AVENUE, 

ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


California  and  Back 
Your  Ticket  Won’t 
Cost  You  a  Dollar 

If  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  student  anxious 
to  visit  California  in  1907,  you  can  secure 
a  ticket  without  a  dollar’s  expense  and 
with  a  little  easy  after=school=hours  work. 

For  full  details  and  a  copy  of  the  Magazine 
of  the  West,  dealing  with  all  that  is  inter= 
esting  in  the  land  beyond  the  Rockies,  send 
your  address  to  Circulation  Department. 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

Union  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

is  again  to  the  front  with  low  round  trip  rates  to  the 

WINTER  RESORTS 


-OF- 


Through  Sleeperi, 
Dining  Cars,  Obser¬ 
vation  Cars,  the  best 
of  day  coaches  and 
excellent  equipment. 


FLORIDA 

and  the 

SOUTH 

and  to 

CUBA 


For  copy  of  Winter 
Homes  book  and  other 
literature,  rates, 
routes,  schedules,  etc., 
write : 


S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  B.  ALLEN. 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


W.  H.  TAYLOE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C 

j.  s.  McCullough, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agt., 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


a!  only 

1%^ilroad 


SOUTH' 


EQUIPPED  WITH 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
BLOCK  SIGNALS 

QUEEN  5*  CRESCENT 1 

ROUTE 

A.1M  O 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY , 

FROM 

Cincinnati 

Ifl  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

SOUTH, 
SOUTHEAST, 
and  SOUTHWEST. 

For  Information  Address 

W  A  QARRETT,  Qeneral  Manager 
W.  C  RINEARSON,  Oen’l  Pass'r  Agt., 
CINCINNATI.  0. 
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Get  Out  of  the  rut, 
Young  Man! 

Strike  out  for  the  Great  Southwest ! 

It’s  the  most  kindly  country  for  a  young  fellow, 
with  or  without  means,  to  be  found  anywhere 
under  the  sun. 

Your  hands  will  earn  you  more  money  and  your 
money  will  earn  you  greater  wealth  in  this  Land 
of  Big  Things  than  where  a  job  has  to  be 
hunted,  where  “the  street”  is  overcrowded  and 
competition  keen. 

Strike  out  along  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  in 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  or  any  other 
Southwestern  State — there’s  where  they  are 

achieving  success  to=day. 

Study  it  over  and  write  me  about  yourself.  Tell 
me  what  section  interests  you,  and  what  work 
you  wish  to  engage  in.  I  want  to  see  you  locat¬ 
ed  properly  and  will  help  you  accomplish  it. 

WRITE  TO-DAY— the  Southwest  is  a  land  of 
NOW. 

JOHN  SE.BASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

ROCK  ISLAND=FRJSCO  LINES, 

CHICAGO  or  ST.  LOUIS. 


MDNON  ROUTE  w 


Forget  your  Aches, 
Pains,  Ills  and  Cares 
--Be  well  and  strong- 
Go  to 


French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

— where  flow  the  waters  of  health. 


An  ideal  place  for  pleasure-seekers: 
golf,  riding,  tennis— all  kinds  of 
recreations.  10  Hours  from  Chics* 
do.  2  Luxurious  Trains  Daily.  Hotel 
Rates,  #8  to  #35  per  week.  Write  for 
free  booklets  and  full  information. 


FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO 


(MONDN  ROUTE 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  MONTREAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE  CHICAGO  TO 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VE.STIBULE,  TRAINS 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race 
for  supremacy  among  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Chicago  trains.  First  place 
is  securely  held  by  The  Pioneer 
Limited,  second  place  by  the  Fast 
Mail.  Both  trains  are  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 


There  are  three  other  fast  trains 
via  this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent,  \ 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


NEW  YORK. 

(entral 

LINES 


- THE  GREAT - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  ErieA 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Resorts,’’  which  is  No.  3  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  “Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a  map  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Bar  Harbor  in¬ 
clusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  Genera  1 
Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York  Chicago 


T?  ST.  LOUIS 

an?  CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHADES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 
J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  ■  MINN. 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

j|AlLyVAY 

J.P.  Elmer  g en'l pas sgr a&t. 
St.Paul  Minn. 
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“Wonderland  ” 


via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 


— limitless  in  recreation  opportunities;  offering  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America 
and  the  study  of  Nature’s  most  wonderful  phenomena.  It  may  be  seen  as  a  side 
trip  en  route  to  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest  on  rates  one-third  lower  than  usual. 
Round  Trip 


SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago,  $75) 


from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  June  1 — Sept.  15,  to  North  Pacific  Coast 
Points.  Direct  connections  with  the  Orient  from  Puget  Sound  via  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company’s  Ships  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota.”  “See 
America  First”  via  the 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Send  Six  Cents  to  A.  M  CLELAND.  G.  P.  A.  G.  F.  McNEILL,  City  Pass.  Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  “AVONDEKLAXD  1900.”  19  Nicollet  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


14* 


Stop  off  at  Spokane 

the  metropolis  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire,  where  fortune  beckons  to 
Parmer  and  Investor  and  offers  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunities  to 

Young  Men  and  Men  of  Energy 

Rich  Farming,  Mining.  Lumbering. 
Fertile  Lands  at  Low  Prices.  Glo¬ 
rious  Health-Giving  Climate.  Mild 
Summers  and  Cool  Nights  Short 
Winters  and  Light  Snowfall.  Just 
the  place  for  the 

Man  Who  Wants  to  Get  Ahead 

Write  fir  “Washington  Bulletin” 
and  Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter 

C.  E.  STONE.  O.  P.  A., 

F.  1.  WHITNEY.  P.  T.  M. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A.  S  Minnesota  sails  from  Seattle  for 
The  Orient,  July  25th 


*9  I 


Hot 

In  the  Rockies.  The  air  is  pure  without 
undue  moisture.  There  is  no  excessive 
heat  in  summer.  There  are  no  continuous 
•saturating  rainfalls. 

IN  COLORADO 

the  summer  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  inducing  rest  and  refreshing  elaep. 

Low  Round-Trip  Rates 

now  in  effect  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

offer  an  opportunity  to  go  there  and  back  for  slightly 
Over  the  cost  of  a  one  way  ticket. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A., 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


BEST  PAVEMENT  FLOOR  LIGHTS 


Obtained 
by  the 
Installation 
of 

“BAR- 

LOCK” 

Galvanized 

Wrought 

Steel 

Construction 

“3”=Point 

Prisms 

and 

“Arch 

Plain” 

Lights 


CRASH 


Greatest 
Strength 
Durability 
Water 
Tight 
Rust=Proof 
Now  Being 
Specified 
By  Most 
of  the 
Leading 
Architects 
and 
Engineers 
in  the 
Country 


BLUM  BROTHERS  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Construction  and  Patented  “3”-Point  Prisms  were  used 
which  effectually  lights  the  basement. 


For  further  particulars  or  name  of  representative  in  your  section,  address 

American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works — — - — 26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue—  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Caution — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringement  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta 


Enameled  Work 
a  Specialty 


CHICAGO 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 

Structural  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

Work. 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 

ST.  PAUL 


Architectural  and  Structural  Iron  Work 


We  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  submitting  designs  and 
prices  on  contemplated  steel  buildings  of  any  Kind  or  description 

M  inneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company 

Office  and  Works:  29th  and  Minnehaha  Avenue  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Nott  ^tnWv  1 906 


?WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  IN  r\ 

.  WATER  HEATERS  f 


Especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  “make  believe”  heaters 


We  Challenge  Compe= 
tition  on  the  Six  Essen= 
tial  Requirements: 

Hot  water  wherever  you 
want  it! 

Hot  water  when  you  want  it! 
Hot  as  you  want  it! 
in  the  quantity  required! 

At  the  smallest  expense! 
Most  practical  for  all  places 
where  hot  water  is  re¬ 
quired! 

Can  also  be  heated  by 
range  or  furnace  coil.  City 
and  Country  Home  Equip¬ 
ment  in  Gas,  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  for  Fuel. 

30  gals,  of  hot  water,  2c  with  gas 
30  gals,  of  hot  water,  lc  with  gasoline 


PEERLESS  KITCHEN  BOILER 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

CemraU&l^61’  40  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Mutual  Contracts,  Meritorious 
Goods  and  CourteousTreatment 

PRODUCES 

Expressions  of  Satisfaction 

Send  for  the  evidence  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the 

PHILLIPS  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

is  producing. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
architectural  specifications  and 
promise  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Great  Western  heater  Co. 

box  564  des  Moines,  Iowa  box  564 


Don’t  Put  Sash  Weights  in  Your  Windows 

They  Are  Out  of  Date 


^“Automatic”  holder 

— IS — 

Better  and  Cheaper 

More  Convenient,  Less  Perplexing,  Easier  to  Put  In,  More 
Reliable,  More  Durable,  More  Satisfactory. 

The  “Automatic”  Sash  Holder  is  the  new,  modern,  up=to=date  device 
that  dispenses  with  cumbrous  sash  weights,  kinking  cords  or  ribbons,  use= 
less  weight  pockets,  misfit  pulleys  and  reluctant  balances,  and  saves  all  the 
time,  labor  and  expense  of  fitting  them  in  place. 

Architects  are  specifying  them,  Contractors  and  Builders  are  buying 
them,  Sash  and  Planing  Mills  are  providing  for  them,  Carpenters  are  putting 
them  into  buildings  old  and  buildings  new. 

Prevent  rattling  and  permit  the  window  to  be  moved  up  and  down  with 
ease.  Holds  it  safely  at  any  point  desired. 

A  sample  set  of  four  sent  post  paid  for  $1.20. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  direct. 


AUTOMATIC  SASH  HOLDER  COMPANY 


277  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Offices  and  Salesrooms  93  West  Lake  Street 
Show  rooms  91  dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


DENVER 


TRENTON 


The  above  illustrates  one  of  the  many  bath  rooms  which  may  be  seen  in  our  Chicago  Show  Rooms. 
The  arrangement  of  each  room  is  original  and  is  designed  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  best,  most 
practical  and  most  harmonious  combinations.  Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our  Show  Rooms,  which 
extend  over  three  floors  and  comprise  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  plumbing  goods  ever  shown. 
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Artistic  Relief  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  the  Interior  of  Residences 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643=645  S.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent  K.  F.  LOTT,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modem  designs 
of  weather-proof  materials 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carvings, 
made  to  match  any  kind  of 
wood.  


.^factureb^o7 

eh 

HARDWOOD  FLOORING, 
HARDWOOD  INTERIOR  FINISH, 
k SASH. DOORS.CABI NET  \STAIRWORKj 
PACKING \  DOVE-TAILBOXES 

OF  ALL 


t  DEALERS  IN 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Southern,  Coast  and  Native 
Lumber==Hardwood  and  Softwood. 


Sanitation,  heat  and  Light 

The  M.  J.  O’Neil  Sanitary  Plumbing  Plants 
make  your  homes  healthy.  The  M.  J. 
O’Neil  Heating  Plants  keep  your  homes 
warm,  and  the  M.  J.  O’Neil  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Fixtures  make  your  homes  light  and 
cheerful. 

M.  J.  O’NEIL 

Both  Phones  39. 

227  South  Fifth  Street,  Minneapolis 


H.  KELLY  &  CO. 


-  CONTRACTING  - 

Steam  Engineers. 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

•• 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

•• 

Large  Stock 
Fine  Gas  Fix= 
tures 


< Offices  and  Show  Room  225-27-29  S.  3rd  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


RJohn  J.  Cone 

OBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.  mass 

-  D.  W.  McNauohcr 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 
TEST  AND  CONSULTATION 


66  Broadway  1  1 2 1  The  Rookery  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  NorfolkHouse 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  Cannon  St.  E.  G. 

LONDON 


INSPECTION  OF 

BuiJdings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers 
Railway  Material 


CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 


Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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The  NORTHWESTERN  LIME  CO. 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

General  Offices:  68  Lower  Levee,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MEN0M0N1E 

Exclusive  Agents  for 

HYDRAULIC 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

PRESS  BRICK 
COMPANY 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 

S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WHY? 

Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the 
goods  are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

TWIN  CITY  VARNISH  CO., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


N.  W.  Tel.  So.  405-L.  T.  C.  Tel.  1322. 

Moorish  Rug  Manuf’g  Co. 

1000=2  E.  Franklin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  =  =  MINN. 

beautiful  and  durable  rugs  made 
from  your  old  carpels.  Carpels 
cleaned,  refilted  and  laid  :  :  : 

ORIENTAL  RUG  CLEANING  OUR  SPECIALTY 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 


MAILING  LIST 


Architects: 


We  sell  a  tested  and 
guaranteed  mailing 
list  of  all  the  8,000  practicing  architects  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  $2.00. 
Cash  with  order,  please.  Address 

Western  Architect  Pub.  Co. 

915  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  When  Writing  Advertisers 
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The  Best 

Architects  Specify 

the  kind  of  fittings  that  they  feel  will  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  their  clients.  In  a  good  many  cases 
the  superiority  of  one  product  over  another  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion;  but  this  is  not  true  of  Ventilators.  For  there  is  one 
Ventilator  that  has  achieved  the  enviable  reputation  cf  being  the  best 
Ventilator  made — one  that  in  its  five  years  of  existence  has  won  more 
friends  among  architects,  builders,  factory  owners,  etc.,  than  all  other 
Ventilators  combined— and  that  is 

The  Burt  Ventilator 


All  of  those  "best”  architects  who  hare  any  occasion  to  make  provision  for  ventilators  will 
find  It  to  their  own  Interest,  as  well  as  that  of  their  clients,  to  write  for  our  Ventilator  booklet, 
and  full  Information  as  to  why  the  Burt  is  the  most  efficient,  economical  and  durable 
Ventilator  made. 

The  Burt  Ventilator  is  made  in  all  sizes,  with  both  glass  and  metal  tops.  Both  styles 
give  perfect  ventilation,  and  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  style  ventilators 
and  blower  systems.  The  Burt  uses  a  sliding  sleeve  damper— no  flat  surface  to  catch  the 
dust:  no  obstruction  of  light  when  closed:  no  deflection  of  air  downward:  absolutely 
storm-proof.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Burt  Ventilator  is  carefully  made  of  tho 
best  materials,  by  competent  workmen,  and  Is  consequently  more  durable  than  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  even  the  most  careful  imitation  to  be. 

Write  today  for  our  64=page  general  cata * 
logue,  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

The  Burt  Mfg.  Co., 

350  Main  St.  AKron,  Ohio. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Oil  Filters  and  Exhaust  Heads  in  the 
World  Agencies  in  nearly  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  World. 


HARD  WALL  PLASTER  FIRE  BRICK 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LIME 


TERRA  GOTTA 


SEWER  PIPE  FIRE  CLAY  LININGS 
MINERAL  WOOL,  ETC. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  CO. 

Office:  338  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 


D.  G.  CUTLER  COMPANY 


STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENTS 
KELLEY  ISLAND  LIME 
SALT  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Warehouse,  Minneapolis  Piers  at  Duluth 

Colfax  Avenue  8th  West  11th  Ave.  West 


706-707  Lumber  Exchange 

205-211  Providence  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

We  make  one  brand  only 
The  best  that  can  be  made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  Kankakee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge 
1,050  Bbls  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 
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illustrations 


MONUMENT 

MAUSOLEUM  AND  MEMORIAL  TO  PRESIDENT  M’KINLEY  AT  CANTON,  OHIO,  BY  H.  VAN  BUREN  MAGON1GLE, 
NEW  YORK.  TWO  VIEWS  OF  MODEL,  ENSEMBLE,  PLAN,  ELEVATION,  SECTIONS  AND  SARCOPHAGI  ARE 
SHOWN. 

FIRE  PROOF  HOUSE 

ELEVATIONS,  PLANS  AND  DETAILS,  BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  ARCHITECT 

MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE 

DETAILS  OF  OLD  WORK  AT  GUANAJUATO. 

COTTAGE 

COLOR  SKETCH  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.  A.  H.  JUNG,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  HUDSON  AND  MUNSELL,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS.  EXTERIOR  AND  LIVING  ROOM  ARE  SHOWN. 

RESIDENCE 

FOR  LOUIS  SCHIRM,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  FERNAND  PARMENTIER,  ARCHITECT.  TWO  VIEWS  AND  TWO 
FLOOR  PLANS  ARE  SHOWN. 


HOTEL 

BIXBY  AT  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA.  AUSTIN  AND  BROWN,  ARCHITECTS. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

SKETCHES  FOR  LEGGIT  AND  AUGUSTA  BUILDINGS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  EAMES  AND  YOUNG,  ARCHITECTS. 

AUDITORIUM 

AT  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  E.  J.  ECKEL,  ARCHITECT.  SKETCH  OF  EXTERIOR  AND  PLANS  ARE  SHOWN. 


NOTE  -The  article  on  “Hollow  Terra  Cotta  for  Country  Buildings”  by  Geo.  E.  Walsh,  published  in  August 
and  September,  was  written  for  and  should  have  been  credited  to  Carpentry  and  Building. 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Building  operations  in  the  principal  cities  for  October 
show  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  official  reports  to  Construction  News,  permits  were 
taken  out  in  thirty-eight  of  the  leading  cities  during  October 
for  12,546  buildings,  involving  a  total  cost  of  $42,074,817, 
against  11,380  buildings  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,682,970 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  1,166  buildings 
and  $1,391,847,  or  3  per  cent. 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  situation  are  the 
heavy  decrease  in  New  York  City  and  the  remarkable  activity 
in  the  Pacific  coast  cities.  The  prosperous  cities  of  the 
middle  states  continue  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  showing. 

The  coast  cities  are  making  a  remarkable  showing,  the 
condition  being  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  figures  for 
Seattle,  where  during  the  month  just  closed  permits  were 
taken  out  for  832  buildings,  involving  a  total  cost  of  $1,929,- 
879,  against  686  buildings  involving  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$373,544  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  an  increase 
of  419  per  cent  Tacoma  shows  an  increase  of  170  per  cent, 
Portland  124,  and  Los  Angeles  38.  Of  the  thirty-eight  cities 
there  were  gains  in  twenty-three  and  losses  in  fifteen  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  for  a  month  or  two  prior  to  October  showed  a 
falling  off  because  of  the  tremendous  activity  a  year  ago,  is 
again  on  the  right  side,  the  increase  being  6  per  cent.  The 
most  notable  increases  other  than  those  referred  to  include 
Philadelphia  119,  Toledo  93,  Salt  Lake  City  78,  St.  Louis  78, 
Atlanta  74,  Milwaukee  49,  Lincoln  48,  Detroit  65,  Mobile  69, 
Twin  Cities  23,  Washington  36,  Wilkesbarre  32 


STRUCTURAL'  STEEL. 

The  architects  of  the  Northwest  and  even  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  know  more  about  the  facilities  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Steel  Machinery  Company  for  supplying  structural 
steel  for  buildings.  Time  was  when  the  mills  at  Pittsburg 
that  produced  the  steel  beams  “manufactured”  also,  and 
the  architect  and  engineer  sent  his  plans  to  them.  Now 
there  are  many  concerns  in  the  country  that  buy  the  raw 
material  and  keep  a  stock  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  on  demand. 

The  greatest  of  these  in  the  West  is  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
Machinery  Company,  its  architectural  and  structural  iron 
department  having  supplied  the  steel  work  for  office  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels,  not  only  throughout  the  west  and  the  coast, 
but  have  several  buildings  at  Honolulu  to  their  credit  in 
supplying  structural  steel. 

The  immense  engine  business  of  this  firm  and  the  fame  of 
their  Twin  City  Corliss,  the  strength,  simplicity,  economy  and 
reliability  of  which  has  made  it  known  as  the  most  practical 
and  mechanically  constructed  of  this  type  of  engine,  as  well 
as  the  popularity  of  the  Munzel  Gas  Engine  made  by  this  con¬ 
cern,  have  led  to  an  impression  that  the  manufacture  of 
these  was  their  chief  industry  But  adding  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  wholly  devoted  to  architectural  structural  work  the 
railway-  and  highway-bridge  department,  steel  water  towers, 
trucks  and  stand  pipes,  steel  grain  elevators  and  storage- 
tank  department,  all  involve  the  manufacture  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  steel,  while  the  elevator  and  power-transmitting 
machinery  output  covers  the  entire  list  of  shafting,  sheaves 
and  other  accessories  used  in  transmission  of  power. 

The  necessity  for  the  distribution  of  the  assembling  of 
structural  steel,  both  for  buildings  and  bridges,  to  plants 
throughout  the  country,  is  apparent  As  the  use  of  steel  in¬ 
creases  throughout  the  west,  the  almost  inevitable  necessity 
for  the  architect  or  engineer  to  visit  the  shops  at  least  once 
in  the  course  of  the  getting  out  of  the  steel,  made  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  works  as  those  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
Machinery  Company  a  necessity.  Here  the  drawings  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  members  completed,  and  the  work  with  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy  produced  with  no  delay  such  as  formerly  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  work  on  almost  every  large  building  in  its 
course  of  erection,  the  time  in  transportation  being  a  valu¬ 
able  desideratum. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Hager,  for  six  years  Manager  of  the 
Cement  Department  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  a 
new  subsidiary  company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  new  company  has  taken  over  the  plants  and 
business  of  the  Cement  Department  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  Universal  Portland 
cement.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  in  the  Rookery 
Building,  Chicago. 

The  Automatic  Sash  Holder  Company,  277  Broad waj', 
New  York,  has  just  placed  on  the  market  an  automatic  sash 
holder  that  is  designed  to  automatically  hold  in  any  position 
required  both  upper  and  lower  window  sash,  without  using 
sash  cord,  weights  or  pulleys.  The  idea  grew  out  of  the 
necessities  of  portable  house  construction,  where  large  win¬ 
dow  frames  with  weight  pockets  were  impossible  and  super¬ 
fluous  material  was  discarded,  the  above  company  being 
practically  identical  with  the  Ducker  Company,  at  same  ad¬ 
dress,  which  manufactures  portable  houses  of  all  kinds.  The 
principle  of  this  holder  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  for 
several  years  in  portable  house  construction,  and  now 
greatly  improved  in  every  detail  to  satisfy  more  exacting 
conditions,  is  offered  for  permanent  structures.  The  body 
of  the  holder  requires  only  an  easily-made  mortise  in  the  stile 
of  sash,  about  3I4x%xl  5-16  inches,  all  of  which  can  be 
done  with  a  %-inch  auger  bit  and  chisel,  mortises  for  new 
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work  being  machine-mortised  at  the  mill.  When  in  posi¬ 
tion  the  wheel  runs  up  and  down  on  the  jamb  of  window 
frame  and  the  holder  is  absolutely  out  of  sight.  For  the 
average  window  a  holder  on  each  side  of  each  sash  up  to  20 
pounds  will  answer  every  purpose,  they  being  especially 
suitable  for  residences  in  town  or  country,  apartment  houses, 
factories,  cottages  or  any  of  the  innumerable  structures  re¬ 
quiring  windows. 

There  has  been  a  great  bound  upward  in  the  demand  for 
Cortright  Metal  Shingles.  During  the  present  year  the 
Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Company  has  increased  the  daily 
output  of  its  factory  25  per  cent.,  and  yet  has  been  unable  to 
fill  orders  as  promptly  as  it  could  wish  or  as  their  old  custom¬ 
ers  were  accustomed  to.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
of  sales  every  year  of  the  twenty  the  concern  has  been  in 
business,  but  the  high-water  mark  of  the  present  year  is  a 
testimony  of  Cortright  worthiness. 

When  a  radiator  is  made  in  a  material  and  manner  that 
will  occupy  one-half  the  floor  space  of  those  made  of  cast 
iron,  with  less  than  one-fourth  its  weight,  affording  a  large 
reduction  in  freight  and  installation,  produces  heat  much 
quicker  with  half  the  volume  of  water  or  steam,  that  can  be 
plated  if  desired,  and  will  not  burst  with  freezing,  it  would 
seem  that  the  perfection  of  radiators  for  steam  or  hot  water 
had  been  reached.  All  these  desirable  qualities  are  obtained 
for  the  Kinnear  Pressed  Radiators,  and  the  catalogue  just 
issued  by  the  Kinnear  Pressed  Radiator  Company  illustrates 
the  different  forms  made,  from  the  radiator  for  the  home, 
including  a  mantel  radiator,  to  those  made  for  hospitals  and 
large  buildings,  where  a  perfect  system  of  supplying  equit¬ 
able  and  permanent  heat  is  necessary.  E.  F.  Schlecht  is 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  branch. 


ARCHITECT 

The  heaviest  individual  order  for  concrete  machines  in 
the  world  was  negotiated  recently  by  the  Ideal  Concrete 
Machinery  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  a  large  east¬ 
ern  concern,  which  deals  extensively  in  concrete  machine  and 
construction  supplies,  the  order  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$250,000.  The  figures  tend  to  show  the  wonderful  sentiment 
that  is  developing  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  con¬ 
crete  as  a  building  material.  The  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery 
Company  has  made  rapid  strides  since  its  location  in  South 
Bend  about  two  years  ago.  The  company  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  in  foreign  countries.  The  United  States 
government  has  constructed  the  Provincial  building  at 
Zamboango,  P.  I.,  of  “Ideal”  blocks,  and  the  engineer  re¬ 
ports  very  favorably  on  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  structure.  Other  big  contracts  have  been  received 
for  that  machine  for  export  shipment. 

Any  architect  or  steamfitter  who  has  not  a  copy  of  "The 
Ideal  Fitter”  issued  by  the  American  Radiator  Company, 
should  send  for  one  and  add  it  to  his  industrial  library.  It 
lists  and  illustrates  all  the  products  of  the  company,  and  as 
it  covers  every  part  that  contributes  to  perfection  in  hot 
water  or  steam  heating  made  in  the  twenty  extensive  found- 
ries  of  the  company  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  is  the 
most  complete  compendium  upon  the  subject  of  heating  that 
is  available. 


Architectural  Draughtsman  Wanted 

A  first-class  architectural  draughtsman  can  secure 
permanent  employment  at  a  good  salary.  Address 

FPFD  ^OnFPRFPfi  Union  Savings  Bank  Building, 
rivLiA  .m /i7i,iyi>i_iy vi,  Oakland,  California. 


Specifications 

In  order  to  insure  the  use  of  our  products  statement  should  read:  square 

feet  AMERICAN  Radiation  .  .  pattern;  No.  ...  IDEAL 

Boiler” — and  to  get  best  faucet  or  tank  supply,  just  tack  on  to  the  specifications: 
‘‘No.  _  IDEAL  Water  Heater,  _ _  .  .  ..pattern.” 


Aetna  Flue  Window  Radiator 


This  specification  by  the  Architect 
and  executed  by  the  competent  Steam- 
fitter,  leads  to  sure  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 


American  ramatorcompany 

General  Offices,  282  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
413-417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha 
Olive  and  15th  Sts.,  St.  Louis. 

313  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City 
1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle 


225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  104  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimorb 

Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo  213  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 
126  Sycamore  St.  Milwaukee  601  Hartje  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 

831  15th  St.,  Denver  129  Federal  St  Boston 
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We  Are  the  First! 

Yes,  we  are  the  first  of  the  manufacturers  of  Terne  Plates  to  suggest  and  adopt  the 
plan  of  stamping  the  amount  of  coating  carried  by  our  brands  of  Roofing  Tin,  and  of 
stamping  all  wasters  as  such. 

This  is  the  “square  deal”  which  all  Jobbers,  Architects,  Roofers  and  Property 
Owners  have  needed  so  long — and  already  the  move  has  shown  a  good  effect. 

In  future,  don’t  merely  specify  American  Ternes,  American  Extra,  American  Special, 
American  Old  Style  A,  2A,  3A,  4A,  5A,  MF,  or  U.  S.  Eagle  New  Method — -but  examine  the  boxes 
when  they  arrive  and  see  that  the  contents  indicate  exactly  what  you  purchased.  If  the  sheet 
isn’t  stamped  with  the  coating,  look  along  the  edge  for  the  mark  “Waster.” 

If  you’ll  use  these  precautions  you’ll  find  Roofing  Tin  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  roof  cov¬ 
ering  you  can  use — but  you  can’t  expect  an  8-lb.  Terne  to  do  the  work  of  the  old  time  or  present 
day  30  to  40-lb.  coated  plates. 

Send  for  our  booklet  “From  Underfoot  to  Overhead”  if  you  would  know  how  a  high  grade  Terne  Plate  is  made,  and 
use  MF  ROOFING  TIN,  “The  Terne  which  turns  the  elements,”  if  you  want  the  best  Roofing  Tin  that  can  be  had. 

AMERICAN 

frick  building  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

COMPANY 


1,500  SCHOOLS 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the 
temperature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  ex¬ 
cessive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 


has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

Johnson  Service  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping 
Machinery 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 
for  Any  Duty 

Send  for  catalog 
R  446 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  and  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos 

Motor  Driven  Hoists  Back  Geared  Motors 

Motor  Driven  Pumps  Contractors,  Gasoline  Hoists 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  York 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

BENT  PLATE  GLASS,  HEAVY  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS  AND  SKYLIGHTS,  ART  GLASS. 


Also 

Manufacturers 

of 


CARRARA  GLASS 


a  new  product,  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and  im- 
P^ousto  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wainscoting 


A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 


LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON  'S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


•OUR  TWENTY  WAREHOUSES.  WHERE  HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THESE  LINES  ARE  KEPT,  ARE:' 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St 
CHICAGO.  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  .500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Larned  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wvandott  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts 


DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 
CLEVELAND,  149-51-53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32-34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


Go  Save 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

acquire 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 


llneure 


Comfort,  Convenience, 
Protection 


Use  the  Local  and  Long  Distance 


Lines  of 


THE 

NORTHWESTERN  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE  CO. 


Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell, 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

Explicitly  authorized  by  P.  O.  Department  under  special  act 
of  congress.  Should  be  specified  by  name  when  standard  mail 
chute  is  desired.  Designate  “Model  C”  for  very  latest  and 
best.  Full  information  from  the  sole  makers  and  patentees. 

THE  CUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Architects 

If  you  desire  a  neat  and  artistic 
booklet,  cf  plans  and  designs,  printed 
in  the  very  best  possible  manner, 
or  if  you  need  some  swell  stationery 
or  other  printed  matter,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  with  you. 

Respectfully, 

The  Minneapolis  Co-Op.  Printing  Co. 

108-110  Third  Street  North, 
printers  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OF  THIS 
M AGAZ I N  E 


GKO.  IT.  LAWKS  &  COMPANY 


AGENTS  FOR 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt 
Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 

Ludowici-Ccladon  Co.’s  Roofing  Tiles 

Higgin’s  Metal  Frame  Window  Screens 


Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters  Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions  Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 

Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing 

Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties  N.  W.  Expanded  Metal  Lath,  etc. 


We  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Wall  Ties 
and  Plugs;  also  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing  Material  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Telephones: 

St.  Paul:  T.  C.,  1027;  N.  W.,  M.  234. 
Minneapolis:  T.  C.,  60. 

Residence/  T.  C„  6036  Park. 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  156  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  424  Boston  Block 
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Air  Dried 

Kiln  Dried 

End  Matched 
> 


Wells,  Delta  County,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Western  Agents. 


Bored 

Polished 

Bundled 


A)" 


Since  ye  ancient 

blunderbus  tliero  lias  been  no  gun 
as  perlect  as  tbe 


repeating  shotgun.  It  has  one-third  less  parts 
than  any  other  gun  of  this  class,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  weighs  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  less  and  can  be  assem  bled  in  one-half 
the  time.  The  breech-locking  mechanism 
is  the  strongest  made.  It  bas  a  solid 
matted  rib  on  top  of  frame,  thus  adding 
an  attractive  feature  which  improves 
the  appearance  and  assists  in  taking 
aim  quickly  and  accurately.  Our 
new  automatic  recoil-operating  lock¬ 
ing  device  makes  it  the  salest  breech¬ 
loading  gun  ever  built. 

120-page  catalog,  300  illustrations,  cover 
in  nine  colors,  inailed  for  3  stamps. 

The  Slarlin  Fire  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

[Successors  to  S.  T.  Ferguson,  Proprietor.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS,  WATER 
PIPE  SPECIALS 

Structural  Iron  and  Foundry  Work 

Steel  Beams,  Girders,  Iron  Stairs,  Sidewalk 
Lights,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Col¬ 
umns,  Store  Fronts,  Sewer  Castings,  Stable 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Vases  Station  Stoves. 

312  10th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 


Made  in  all 
sizes  from  500  to 
12,000  square 
feet  capacity,  for 
hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest 
cleaned  and  dur¬ 
able  boiler  man- 
factured. 

We  ship  com¬ 
plete  heating  plants 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Send  for  1906  Catalog. 
Heating  Plans  and  Specifications  Free. 


St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Heated  by  Andrews  Locomotive 
Steel  Boiler  and  The  Andrews  System. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

398  Hennepin  Ave.  98  LaSalle  Bldg.  515  Manhattan  Bldg 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating 

S.  V.  W.  STANDARD 

TRADE^>  <^ARK 

For  priming  coat  on  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard,  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

2620  Armour  Ave.,  29  Broadway,  23  Billiter  Jt., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 
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LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

In  R_e=Inforced  Concrete  Setting 

BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


0 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 

0 


Great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility. 


Ransome  System 


“Luxf  er  Blank 
Tile” 


0 

All  Steel  embedded  in 
Concrete. 

0 

Waterproof  and  free  from 
condensation. 

0 

Note  the  twisted  Tension 
Rods  shown  in  illustration. 


LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  the  excellence  of  this  work. 


American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

Home  Office: 

160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Wabash  and  Madison  Sts.,  Chicago  627  Ry&n  Bldg.,  St.  P*ui 


FAIRFAX 

U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 
SYSTEM 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 
Complies  fully  with  the  new  postolTice  regulations. 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 
in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


.  HARRINGTON 


Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating,  Electric 
Wiring,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures  and  Supplies 


113  Broadway,  FAF^GO,  N.  D. 

Phone  No.  147 


E. 


LEE  &  HOFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC, 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

ELEVATORS 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic  Doors  and  Gates 

81=91  Fillmore  Ave.  =  =  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


1 

t  "  ’ 

-as 

H 

METAL  SHINGLES 

'  Make  the  house  look  right  from  the  outside  and  feel 
;  right  from  the  inside.  They  beautify  the  building  and 
!>  protect  the  dwelling  from  fire,  storm  and  lightning. 

’  That’s  the  reason  the  Architects  should  specify  them. 

|  Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Co. 

I  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED  1882 


INCORPORATED  1892 


Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS  Mason  City,  Iowa 


The  Standard  for  Quality 


DIAMONDS 

bought  of  us  can  be  returned  less  ten  per  cent 
for  cash,  or  full  value  in  trade,  and  are  a  good 
investment. 

Our  stock  of  wedding  silver  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  show  it. 

Get  our  styles  and  prices  on  wedding  cards. 
We  employ  three  expert  watchmakers  and 
give  prompt  and  good  work. 

White  <5  MacNaught,  Jewelers 

407  Nicollet  Avenue 


GENUINE  SWEDISH 

IRON  SHINGLE  NAILS 

trade"  WE  ATHERPROOF,,mark 

The  Old  Fashioned  Nails  like 
the  Old  Folks  used  years  ago. 


H.  J.  MILLER’S  SONS  CO. 

BRIDGEWATER,  iMASS. 


Soderlund  Anti-Scalding  Shower  Valve 

OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

Fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections 

The  mechanism  of  this  valve  is  such  that  while  the  user  mav  get  ALL  COLD 
water,  if  desired,  HOT  WATER  CANNOT  BE  HAD  WITHOUT  MIXING  WITH 
THE  COLD,  all  danger  of  scalding  being  thereby  eliminated.  This  fixture  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings,  High  Schools,  Colleges,  Hos= 
pitals,  Sanitariums  and  all  institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the  shower  baths. 


A  Few  of  the 
Many  Institutions 
where  “Soderlund” 
Valves  are  Installed, 
Giving  Perfect 
Satisfaction  in 
Every  Respect 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  Hanover,  N.  H . SO  Valves 

TECHNOLOGY  CHAMBERS,  Boston,  Mass . 28 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Lynn,  Mass.  ...  18 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Little  Rock.  Ark.  .  .  12 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Burlington,  Iowa  .  12 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  .  .  .  12 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  .  .  10 

STORRS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Eagleville,  Conn . 10 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Princeton,  N.  J . 6 


Union  Brass  Works  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Patient  Applied  For 


TURNBULL 


UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

1 —  This  window  can  be  washed  outside  and 
in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the  floor. 

2 —  It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and  water 
proof. 

3—  There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner  stands 
on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4—  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for  for  years. 

5 —  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel  and 
wood. 

6 —  It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

7 —  This  window  slides  up  and  down  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  window.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY 

263  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO. 


ASBESTOS  “Century”  Shingles 
or  “Eternit”  Roofing  Slate 

Fireproof,  Waterproof  and  Everlasting 

Stronger  and  far  superior  to  the  best  slate  ever  mined. 

Never  needs  painting  or  any  attention  whatever. 
Manufactured  in  various  colors,  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
which  attractive  designs  can  be  made. 

The  Ideal  Shingle  at  a  Low  Cost. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  ASBESTOS  goods  of 
every  description. 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 

Keasbey  €$  Mattison  Co. 

307-309  South  6th  St.  107  E,ast  Fourth  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS  ST.  PAUL 
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T-l.  INTERLOCKING. 


INTERLOCKING  SPANISH. 


Ludowici=Celadon  Company 


:  ~ —  -  -  =  MANUFACTURERS  OF  = 

HIGHEST  GRADE  TERRA 
COTTA  ROOFING  TILES 


All  the  Standard  Interlocking  Shapes  and  many  Special  Designs  in  Semi- Glaze 
and  Natural  Reds;  Full,  Matt  or  Sand-Blast  Glazes  —  Greens,  Yellows, 
Yellow- Greens  and  Browns;  also  many  Special  Colors. 

FOUR  LARGE  FACTORIES  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Catalogue  and  Estimate  Furnished  upon  Request 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  508  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PHILADELPHIA  DENVER 

NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  LUDOWICI,  GA. 

AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


A.  Moorman  &  Co. 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

Bank  Fixtures  and  Furniture 


Complete  Equipments  De= 
signed  and  Planned. 
Estimates  Submitted. 


Rosabel  St.,  Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sts. 

Tels.  N.  W.,  Main  601;  T.  C.,  927. 


Fixtures  in  Wood,  Marble, 
Tile,  Metal,  Decorations, 
Etc. 


I 

MILL  WORK 

I.  X.  L. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORINGS 

Oak  and  Birch  doors  in  Stock 

t  i 

9  ^ 

City  Sash  &  Door  Co. 

PV  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

MINOT,  NO.  DAKOTA 

Oscar  Claussen  Edward  P.  Burch  Charles  L.  Pillsbury 

(£ laussm,  Surrlj  $c  f  tllslntru 

ENGINEERS  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  Power  Plants,  Heating  Systems, 
Pumping  Machinery,  Conduit  Wiring  Systems,  etc. 

514-515  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  1208-1210  Guaranty  Building 

Telephone  Main  3568  Telephone  Main  1869 

ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


is  expressed  more  effectively  by 
the  Colonial  School  of  Architect¬ 
ure  than  by  any  other.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  preference 
for  Colonial  houses  is  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression. 

Yale  &  Towne 
Hardware 


offers  the  widest  range  for  the 
selection  of  ornamental  hard¬ 
ware  to  harmonize  with  this 
popular  type.  There  are  over 
70  designs,  all  produced  with 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  School. 

Send  us  the  blueprints  and 
we  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  the  hardware. 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 


247=249  Nicollet  Ave. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CAPITALS  IN  C0MP0  AND 

CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 

Of  every  description.  Capitals  for  Exterior. 

Also  Oak  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs,  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  etc. 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harold  Johnson,  Northwestern  Agent, 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Triton  Radiators 


All  Heights 

AH  Sizes 

All  Shapes 

All  the  Same  Design 

All  from  One  Factory 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  506 


Branches : 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 


United  States  Radiator  Co.,  Dunkirk,  n.  y. 

I _ _ _ 


ktjifort 


A  NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ALLIED  ARTS,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


Volume  9 


NOVEMBER  1906 


No.  11 


IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  15TH  OF  EACH  MONTH 
AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BY 

I'HE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(incorporated! 


ROBERT  CRAIK  McLEAN,  Editor. 


Amrrtran  3nstitutr  of  Ardjitrrta 

(Organized  1857) 


OFFICERS  FOR  1906: 

President . *Frank  M.  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President . *Cass  Gilbert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President . William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . *Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C 

Auditor  for  Two  Years . Robert  Stead,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditor  for  One  Year . James  G.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

board  of  directors  for  1906. 

For  Three  Years — Alfred  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Irving  K.  Pond, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Boston,  Mass.;  Merritt  J.  Reid,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Two  Years — W.  A.  Boring,  New  York;  J.  M.  Donaldson,  Detroit, 
Frank  Miles  Day,  Philadelphia. 

For  One  Year — Charles  F.  McKim,  New  York;  *Geo.  B.  Post,  New 
York;  *R.  D.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Executive  Committee. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 


Architectural  IGrarutc  of  America 

(organized  1899) 


Architectural  League  of  New  York.  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club. 

T  Square  Club,  Philadelphia.  Washington  Architectural  Club. 

Cleveland  Architectural  Club.  Architect’s  Club,  U.  of  Illinois. 

Toronto  Architectural  Club.  Toledo  Architectural  Club. 

Pittsburg  Architectural  Club.  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 

Brooklyn.  Chapter  A.  I.  A.  Milwaukee  Architect's  Club. 

Chicago  Architectural  Club.  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 

Twin  City  Architectural  Club.  Detroit  Architectural  Club. 

President,  E.  J.  Russell,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Chairman — Current  Club  Work,  —  —  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can 

Chairman — Education,  —  —  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill 

Chairman — Public  Promotion,  —  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chairman — Civic  Improvements,  —  Fred.  S.  Lamb,  New  York,  N.  . 
Chairman — Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman — On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship,  “  .  ~  “ 

—  -  -  —  —  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington.  D.  C..  1907. 


The  charges  of  grafting  in  the  erec- 
'"Tue'to'an1'5  tion  °f  the  capitol  for  the  state  of 

Inadequate  Pennsylvania  are  further  compli- 

Competition 

cated  by  a  suit  entered  by  Henry 
Ives  Cobb  for  an  $800,000  commission.  Mr.  Cobb 
“won”  the  second  competition  and  designed  and 
erected  what  is  known  as  the  Legislative  Hall  at  a 
cost  of  $550,000.  This  was  in  its  inception  but  a 
part  of  a  general  plan  for  a  complete  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  future.  It  will  be  easy  for  Mr.  Cobb 
to  prove  his  contention  by  showing,  if  he  can,  the 
completed  plans  or  copies  of  them,  with  the  executed 
work  of  Mr.  Huston,  his  successor.  The  latter 
gentleman  asserts  that  he  not  only  designed  the 
building  but  the  furniture  as  well.  It  is  probable 
that  this  cry  of  “graft”  is  similar  to  that  invariably 
raised  on  the  completion  of  public  buildings,  other 
than  those  built  for  the  government  by  the  supervis¬ 
ing  architect  of  the  Treasury.  No  matter  how  we 
may  deplore  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Huston  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  work  in  an  ethical  sense  (a  question 
upon  which  there  is  a  wide  latitude  for  difference  of 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  profession  has  no  ethics 
outside  of  those  established  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects),  Mr.  Huston  has 
placed  his  best  conception  and  skill  at  the  command 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  has  spared  no  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  them  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  practical 
building.  The  best  artists  and  sculptors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  engaged  in  its  decorations,  and  the 
best  materials  are  there  in  evidence  of  the  architect’s 
work.  That  the  cost  exceeds  the  expectations  of 
the  people  is  compensated  for  by  this,  and  whatever 
an  investigation  of  the  account  may  bring  forth,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  architect  has  used  his  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  produce  a  building  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
so  great  a  state,  and  has  succeeded.  The  trouble, 
whether  magnified  or  not,  all  arises  from  the  fact 
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that  an  honest  board  of  commissions  did  not  secure 
an  adequate  appropriation  in  the  first  place;  then 
through  a  properly  organized  competition  program 
secured  a  design  which  would  fill  all  requirements, 
with  a  definite  design  and  cost  established  before 
work  was  begun.  When  these  conditions  are  not 
fulfilled  in  each  particular,  the  people  can  be  certain 
that  all  sorts  of  trouble  will  result  even  if  in  the  end 
an  adequate  building  is  secured. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  met  to  urge  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
as  a  navigable  stream  as  far  as  Minneapolis,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  several  directions.  On  one  side  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  waterways  to  afford  cheap  transportation 
the  entire  length  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
entrance  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  the  logical  manu¬ 
facturing  center  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  gateway 
to  the  most  prolific  farming  country  on  the  globe, 
being  the  key  to  that  development.  It  means  more 
than  the  mere  carrying  of  freight  by  water;  for  to 
canal  and  river  transportation  and  not  to  congres¬ 
sional  action  in  the  way  of  rate  bills  must  the  coun¬ 
try  look  for  the  solution  of  the  railroad  tariff  prob¬ 
lem.  This  the  railroad  people  know,  and  those  who 
would  urge  the  development  of  the  rivers  and  the 
digging  of  canals  must  meet  the  opposition  of  every 
freight  line  in  the  country.  Not  because  their  in¬ 
terests  would  be  permanently  injured,  but  because 
those  who  govern  our  greatest  industrial  interests 
only  care  for  the  selfish  gathering  of  present  benefits, 
and  leaves  posterity  to  solve  its  own  problems,  and 
retrograde  or  progress  as  best  it  can  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  obtain  at  the  time.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  pronounced  feature  of  American  commercial 
progress  today.  The  builders  of  a  residence  or  a 
business  block  builds  of  wood  because  he  thinks  it  is 
cheaper  today,  caring  naught  that  it  is  most  ex¬ 
pensive  tomorrow,  takes  no  thought  how  the  design 
harmonizes  with  the  surroundings  or  the  trend  of 
trade  in  the  future.  The  city  builds  a  subway  or  a 
city  hall  where  the  congestion  or  the  population  is 
now  centered,  without  regard  to  how  it  may  affect 
the  necessities  or  changed  conditions  of  the  next 
fifty  or  hundred  years.  The  great  commercial  in¬ 


Waterways, 
the  Solution 
of  Rate 
Problem 


terests  that  govern  the  country  in  general,  from  the 
obliteration  of  the  forests  without  supplying  young 
trees  that  the  coming  generations  may  not  suffer, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  natural  avenues  of  commerce, 
the  waterways,  all  show  a  supreme  indifference  to 
the  necessities  of  tomorrow,  so  long  as  the  benefits 
of  today  are  secured.  It  is  this  spirit,  and  not  the 
lack  of  money  or  of  engineering  talent  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  that  will  make  the  task  undertaken  by 
those  who  met  in  convention  in  Minneapolis,  and 
those  who  join  them  in  their  work,  a  gigantic  one. 
Their  purpose  is  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  not 
passive,  but  an  active  interest  and  indorsement.  It 
will,  it  is  true,  make  that  city  great,  commercially, 
but  only  as  a  terminal  to  the  hundred  routes  that  will 
proportionately  benefit  the  people  of  other  cities  and 
states  to  the  southward  on  the  route  to  the  gulf.  It 
concerns  not  only  Minneapolis,  whose  citizens  have 
inaugurated  the  movement,  but  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  even  the  pecp’e  of  Ohio  and  Missouri 
river  countries  should  join  hands  in  a  general  and  a 
national  movement  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
waterway  programme,  upon  which,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  the  entire  commercial  eminence  of  the  future 
rests. 


The  legal  status  of  the  “notice  to 

Legal  Status  of  architects  sent  out  by  building 

Competition  committees,  inviting  the  profession 
Programme 

to  enter  drawings  in  competition, 
will  shortly  be  established,  in  a  degree  at  least,  by 
the  suit  of  Rankin,  Kellogg  and  Crane,  architects 
of  Philadelphia.  This  firm  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  it  was  decided  to  secure  a  design  and 
plans  for  the  new  Manuel  Training  and  Commercial 
High  School.  The  competition  was  held  and  the 
board  rejected  all  plans  and  returned  them,  subse¬ 
quently  appointing  another  architect.  The  com¬ 
plaining  firm  seek  to  recover  the  amount  of  fees  that 
would  have  been  accorded  to  the  architect  winning 
the  competition,  and  also  an  equal  sum  which  the 
firm  estimates  as  the  value  of  the  opportunity  to 
compete.  In  setting  aside  the  competition  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Board  of  Education  violated  the 
agreement  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  competition  circular. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  E.  B.  BLIND,  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
George  W.  Maher,  Architect 


THE  WESTERN  SPIRIT* 

BY  GEORGE  W.  MAHER,  ARCHITECT 

SUBJECT  that  is  with  us  in  our 
everyday  affairs,  that  is  a  part  of 
our  endeavors,  influencing  our  daily 
actions  for  weal  or  for  woe,  would, 
in  my  mind,  be  one  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion  by  us  as  architects  and  intelligent  citizens. 

We  co-workers  in  the  building  of  the  West  should 
be  influenced,  even  dominated,  by  a  spirit  of  action 
that  shall  produce  results  bespeaking  of  our  day  and 
generation,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  be  so  dominated  by  this  spirit  of  progress, 
to  that  extent  are  we  real  and  worthy  of  our  calling. 
In  the  realm  of  architecture  I  would  say  that  to 
solve  our  problems  satisfactorily,  it  behooves  us  to 
dip  deep  into  the  currents  of  life  around  about  us, 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  times  and  then  actually  execute 
the  ideals  of  the  present  hour,  and  if  we  do  this  work 
truthfully,  intelligently,  our  efforts  must  be  endur¬ 
ing. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  this  point  of 
view  is  not  accepted,  and  he  who  does  conceive  a 
clear  and  concise  position  on  advance  matters,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  realm  of  art,  is  oftentimes  considered 
impractical  and  visionary,  a  dreamer,  as  it  were,  who 
sees  strange  things,  whose  ideas  are  for  naught  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  execution  of  works.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  correct  this  prevalent  opinion  so  far  as  it 
lies  within  my  power. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  far  from  the  truth  when  I 
make  the  assertion  that  at  the  present  time  this 
country  is  most  conservative,  or  rather  falsely  con¬ 
servative,  in  art  and  architecture,  even  more  so  than 

*A  plea  for  a  progressive  art  meeting  Western  conditions,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Architectural  Club,  March,  1906.  Revised  by  the 
author  for  publication  in  The  Western  Architect. 


any  other  country.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  in 
Europe  such  seats  of  power  as  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris 
and  London  are  making  great  advancement  and 
progress  in  the  arts  of  a  new  order.  This  archi¬ 
tecture  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  these  old  cen¬ 
ters,  although  hindered  at  every  step  by  precedent 
and  tradition.  The  strong  technical  schools  in  these 
centers  have  also  placed  every  possible  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  this  progress,  but  to  no  avail.  The  art¬ 
ist’s  spirit  has  prevailed,  and  as  a  result  we  find 
emanating  from  abroad  a  freshness  and  vigor  in  art 
matters  that  is  truly  inspiring.  True,  in  some  of 
these  efforts  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far;  but 
in  my  judgment  this  is  not  a  permanent  fault,  but  is 
in  the  end  conducive  of  great  good. 

When  we  look  for  an  equal  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  progress  from  the  American  standpoint  we  are 
prone  to  disappointment,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
portion  of  this  country,  where,  due  to  age,  culture 
and  wealth,  one  would  expect  an  art  development 
expressive  of  a  new  country,  we  find  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  evidences  in  all  that  we  see.  The  reactionary 
spirit  in  architecture  that  prevails  there  today  is 
truly  lamentable;  the  desire  to  copy  everything  of 
note  that  has  appeared  from  the  four  distant  corners 
of  the  earth  is  all  too  prevalent.  Each  succeeding 
work  of  any  importance  flatly  contradicts  any  esti¬ 
mation  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  art  of  the  East  as  a 
progressive  one;  the  excellence  of  material  and  work¬ 
manship  is  only  to  be  commended.  The  design  is 
non-expressive.  Even  the  criticism  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  magazine  and  periodical  by  our  Eastern 
architectural  contemporaries  is  as  dead  as  the  build¬ 
ings  they  criticise. 

All  seem  steeped  in  precedent — the  architect,  the 
building,  the  publication,  and  the  critic.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  from  all  these  evidences  of  a  peculiar 
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conservatism,  that  little  or  no  hope  of  an  expressive 
art  can  evolve  from  our  Eastern  cities,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  an  art  that  is  to  indicate  the  trend  of  our 
national  life,  it  must  spring  from  the  central  portion 
of  this  country,  or  where  traditional  Europe  has  not 
yet  laid  upon  us  its  heavy  hand.  I  am  speaking  to 
you  as  a  Western  man,  in  love  with  his  environment, 
his  profession,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  possibilities  here  in  our  midst  and  at 
hand.  Again,  I  am  speaking  to  a  club  that  has  in 
the  past  produced  men  who  have  had  kindred 
thoughts  and  who  have  spoken  to  you  in  the  same 
strain,  and  who  have  stamped  their  individuality 
not  only  upon  their  own  community,  but  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  virgin  fields  beyond  their  immediate 
surrounding.  I  hope  to  add  further  encouragement 
in  this  great  task,  which  is  also  yours  to  perform,  and 
implore  you  to  look  to  it  that  your  high  ideals  are 
not  laid  low  and  that  you  mistake  not  the  call  of  the 
West.  It  is  for  you  to  undertake  and  achieve,  as 
well  as  to  have  ideals. 

Conservatism  is  a  term  that  should  be  well  under¬ 
stood,  for  today  you  must  choose  between  a  true 
and  a  false  conservatism.  It  is  of  false  conserva¬ 
tism,  or  a  hindrance  to  a  rational  progress,  that  I 
am  most  concerned.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that 
progress  or  a  freedom  from  precedent  does  not  mean 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  past,  for  no  architectural 
training  is  worth  while  unless  rooted  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  gone  before.  No  one 
should  expect  to  design  on  progressive  lines  who  is 
deficient  in  architectural  training  and  history. 
Thebes,  Athens  and  Rome  offer  fruitful  examples 
of  enduring  work  and  represent  to  us  a  heroic  past. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merely  familiarizing  one's 
self  with  the  form  and  style  of  architecture  found  in 
these  grand  ruins  of  antiquity  is  not  sufficient  as  a 
training  for  our  art.  The  student  should  reach  be¬ 
yond  this  mere  detail  and  study  well  into  the  life 
preceding  these  buildings  and  that  which  ultimately 
forced  these  permanent  evidences  of  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  being.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  which 
pervades  these  buildings  is  more  worthy  of  emula¬ 
tion  than  that  which  is  materialistic  or  mere  brick 
and  stone. 

The  spirit  of  this  architecture  of  the  past  can  ever 
be  used  advantageously  and  is  as  inspiring  today  as 
of  old.  The  letter  of  this  architecture  is  past  and 
gone  and  cannot  be  rationally  resurrected.  The 
Parthenon,  for  instance,  expresses  an  achievement 
of  an  art-loving,  worship-loving  race,  but  for  a 
modern  city  to  make  a  replica  of  this  building  on  its 
thoroughfares  and  dedicate  it  to  commerce  or  a  kin¬ 
dred  purpose  seems  an  example  of  ignorance  or 
vandalism  not  expressive  of  our  times.  The  great 


truths  that  lie  back  of  the  Parthenon  will  ever  be 
worthy  of  analysis.  This  is  immutable  law  and  can 
ever  be  transmitted  into  the  new.  If  this  ethical 
truth  was  comprehended  by  the  modern-day  artist, 
results  of  an  enduring  nature  would  follow  suc¬ 
cessively,  as  did  the  Ionic  style  follow  the  Doric,  or 
as  did  the  Corinthian  the  Ionic.  Suppose  the  under¬ 
lying  law  of  all  progress  had  been  appreciated,  would 
not  certain  groups  of  university  buildings  be  less  ex¬ 
pressive  of  mediaeval  castles  or  copies  of  a  degener¬ 
ate  Gothic,  and  stand  rather  as  monuments  of  en¬ 
lightenment  to  our  civilization?  The  spirit  of  the 
mediaeval  castle  or  the  Gothic  forms  could  appear  in 
tower,  battlement,  or  buttress,  but  the  letter  of  the 
old  embodied  in  these  features  should  not  be  re¬ 
peated. 

Again,  if  this  underlying  law  of  all  progress  were 
assimilated,  we  would  have  fewer  ancient  relics  on 
all  sides  inspired  originally  by  a  deep  religious  senti¬ 
ment  but  now  void  and  worthless  for  the  purpose  of 
their  construction.  I  would  say  to  you  again  that 
if  we  strive  for  the  spirit  of  these  great  buildings  of 
the  past  and  incorporate  this  sentiment  in  our  en¬ 
deavors,  how  great  would  be  our  advancement! 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  our  present  methods  seem 
weak  and  bespeak  ill  of  the  mentality  of  our  present 
day?  True  it  is  that  our  country  has  been  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  working  out  of  complex  problems  that 
it  has  had  little  time  to  consider  those  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  It  has  had  little  time  to  mold  its  char¬ 
acteristics  into  stone.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
our  ideals  should  and  can  be  expressed,  and  if  there 
is,  as  I  contend,  a  hindrance  of  any  kind,  a  false  con¬ 
servatism,  then  we  should  be  made  aware  of  such 
hindrance  and  guard  well  against  it. 

I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  comparisons 
of  the  old  and  new,  or  the  practicability  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  representing  the  new,  against  that  which 
represents  this  so-called  conservative  art  to  assist  us 
in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  merits  of  each.  No 
better  idea  of  this  situation  can  be  found  than  here 
in  Chicago,  where  the  spirit  of  the  west  seems  more 
potent  than  elsewhere.  In  the  business  center  we 
find  a  conglomerate  mass  of  huge  structures,  most 
of  them  expressing  nothing  worthy  of  the  purpose 
intended,  not  even  commercialism;  for,  after  all, 
commercialism  is  no  mean  motive  if  expressed 
aright.  There  are,  however,  evidences  of  a  marked 
dissimilarity  in  architectural  thought  in  the  build¬ 
ings  erected.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  on  orig¬ 
inal  lines  and  their  duplicate  cannot  be  found  any¬ 
where. 

Such  buildings  are  highly  commendable  and  would 
attract  attention  due  to  the  original  thought  on 
them,  and  the  daring  of  the  execution.  In  every 
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instance  the  architects  of  the  original  buildings  have 
considered  the  practical  situation  first  and  the  artis¬ 
tic  afterward.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a  true  art 
must  follow  necessity — it  must  always  be  useful. 
The  buildings  that  follow  precedent  in  many  notable 
cases  are  quite  unsuccessful.  I  he  wild  chase  to 
successfully  combine  the  artistic  and  the  practical 
is  all  too  evident.  Columns  out  of  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  the  facade,  pilasters  stretched  and  elongated, 
detail  and  ornament  where  it  has  no  use  and  cannot 
be  seen,  or  if  seen  representing  garlands  of  a  flora 
belonging  to  the  tropics.  Look  at  any  one  of  these 
buildings  and  ask  yourselves  if  certain  of  these 
architectural  effects  are  a  necessity  either  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  utility  or  art.  Ask  yourself  is  it  possible 
to  follow  precedent  and  design  these  tall  structures 
aright. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  suburbs  where  the  home  build¬ 
ing  is  more  in  evidence  that  a  stronger  comparison 
can  be  made  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It  is  in 
the  home  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  most  re¬ 
sponsive  and  therefore  naturally  subject  to  the  most 
advancement.  It  is  here  that  the  architect  receives 
his  highest  inspiration  and  finds  the  greatest  motive 
power  for  beautification.  If  we  place  side  by  side 
the  efforts  of  the  so-called  conservative  architect 
with  that  of  the  modern  for  the  decision  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  know  the  judgment  would  be  pronouncedly  in 
favor  of  the  new.  This  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
since  any  art  that  is  truly  expressive  must  appeal  to 
the  living  and  to  the  ideals  of  the  present.  This 
living  sentiment  in  the  design,  which  vibrates 
through  every  detail  and  proportion  of  it,  can  be 
termed  ‘‘home”,  and  the  occupant  can  love  his 
home,  since  it  is  a  part  of  himself,  because  it  is 
inspired  by  him,  and  is  therefore  related  to  his  own 
individuality. 

The  creation  of  a  conservative  art,  on  the  other 
hand,  follows  exactly  the  opposite  view.  If  he  pro¬ 
poses,  for  instance,  to  work  in  a  style  that  was 
evolved  during  the  Italian  Renaissance,  then  only 
the  archaeologist  can  thoroughly  enjoy  such  a  prod¬ 
uct,  since  the  ordinary  man  is  not  living  the  life  of 
an  Italian  gentleman  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  does  not  take  much  grasp  of  mind  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  comparison.  Suppose  we  follow 
this  same  theory  of  application  into  further  fields 
of  endeavor.  In  the  designing  of  our  government 
buildings,  hundreds  of  expensive  state  buildings 
have  been  erected  all  over  this  broad  land.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  almost  all  of  them  have 
proven  failures. 

It  seems  that  these  buildings  are  absolutely  out  of 
touch,  not  only  with  the  practical  situation,  but  also 
with  the  spirit  of  rational  design.  The  officials  who 


are  compelled  to  work  in  these  antiquated  domed, 
templed,  column-supported  edifices,  complain  not 
only  of  their  unattractiveness,  lack  of  proportion, 
etc.,  but  rave  at  the  dogma  that  compels  such  ex¬ 
pensive  edifices  to  be  erected  so  impracticably  under 
the  dictum  of  style  and  precedent.  If  a  spirit  of 
modernism  could  find  its  way  into  our  government 
buildings,  and  men  imbued  with  the  right  spirit, 
expressive  of  ideals,  be  found  to  design  them,  what 
an  evolution  it  would  be  to  the  people  at  large  and 
what  rationalism!  True,  there  are  few  men  as  yet 
able  to  carry  this  theory  into  actual  practice,  but 
the  day  is  past  and  gone  when  it  can  be  said  that 
there  are  no  such  men  equal  to  this  task. 

Our  church  architecture  bespeaks  of  a  false  con¬ 
servatism.  Instead  of  the  architect  designing  build¬ 
ings  that  should  respond  to  the  people  who  attend 
services  of  worship,  educated  in  our  enlightened  age, 
free  from  mysticism  and  medievalism,  we  find  build¬ 
ings  erected  with  the  gloom  of  the  past  enshrouding 
them,  with  deceits  of  all  kinds  pasted  against  them, 
bringing  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  letter  of  the  past 
and  not  the  spirit.  If  the  architect  would  only  see 
his  opportunity  to  express  in  church  building  the 
present-day  theme,  he  might  tend  to  hasten  a  form 
of  structure  where  nobility,  where  toleration  and 
truth  were  the  motive  powers.  I  might  mention  in 
this  connection  that  almost  all  of  the  great  edifices 
of  the  past  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 
The  temple  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman,  the 
beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Goth,  all  attest  to  the  deep 
religious  sentiment  of  these  people;  but  the  specific 
form  of  these  past  religions  is  dead  and  gone,  never 
to  be  resurrected.  Then  why  continue  to  erect 
buildings  of  a  nature  obsolete?  Is  not  this  a  false 
conservatism  that  repeats  the  letter  and  not  the 
spirit  of  the  past? 

It  would  seem  that  a  great  opportunity  awaits  our 
generation  in  the  beautifying  of  our  capital,  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  ideals  of  a  nation  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  making  it  beautiful  as  well  as  responsive  to 
the  American  citizen.  This  scheme  should  be  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  that  it  would  take  the 
skill  of  our  most  original  and  brilliant  thinkers,  so 
that  when  completed,  the  effects  produced  would 
be  as  akin  to  the  sentiment  of  our  nation  as  is  the 
Trafalgar  Square  to  England  or  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde  to  France  or  the  San  Marco  to  Venice.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  said  of  Washington  that  any 
landscape  effects  there  produced  were  taken  from 
piazzas  or  public  squares  of  Europe.  It  must  not 
be  said  by  posterity  that  our  present-day  artists  were 
unequal  to  the  task  of  evolving  a  national  scheme  of 
landscape  work  breathing  of  democracy. 

[ Concluded,  next  month ] 
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RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  ROMAN 

FORUM 

BY  THOMAS  E.  TALLMADGE,  ARCHITECT  * 

HE  Forum  Romanum,  or  the  Roman 
Forum,  offers  to  the  spectator  a  very 
different  appearance  than  it  pre¬ 
sented  ten  years  ago.  Ihe  pick  and 
shovel  of  the  excavator  have  been 
very  busy  and  excavations  are  going  on  all  the 
time,  each  one  evidenced  by  a  little  tent  and  wind¬ 
lass,  for  all  the  world  like  the  appearance  of  a  sub¬ 
way  construc¬ 
tion  in  one  of 
our  own  busy 
cities. 

This  work  is 
being  carried  on 
by  Prof.  Giacorr.i 
Boni,  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  archaeolo¬ 
gist.  ^  He  has 
had  charge  of 
this  work  for 
the  municipality 
since  1898  and 
has  supplanted 
Lanciani,  the 
Gove  r  n  m  e  n  t 
architect,  in  this 
work  and  in  the 
estimation  of  tha 
public. 

The  main  con¬ 
figuration  of  the 
Forum  is  familiar  to  most  architects.  Its  long  axis 
runs  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  starting  at  the 
west  with  the  Tabularium  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
and  terminating  on  the  east  with  the  Coliseum. 
Standing  at  the  Tabularium,  looking  down  the 
length  of  the  Forum,  we  will  notice  on  our  right 
the  following  buildings  in  succession:  Temple  of 
Vespasian,  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the  Basilica  Julia, 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  House  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  back  of  which  is  the  Palatine  hill 
with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  ar.d 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  further  on,  near  the  colis¬ 
eum,  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

Starting  again  at  the  Tabularium,  the  buildings  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Forum  are  in  succession:  the 
Temples  of  Concord,  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus, 
the  Temple  of  Antonius  and  Faustina,  the  Temple 

♦Chicago  Architectural  Club  Traveling  Scholarship,  1904,  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Architecture,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


Forum — Basilica  Julia  in  Foreground, 
Columns  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Arch  of  Titus  in  Distance 


of  Romulus,  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  and  then 
the  Coliseum  again. 

Through  the  center  of  the  Forum,  which  we  must 
remember  is  a  kind  of  a  valley,  are  scattered  the  re- 


Forum,  Looki  ig  East — Temple  of  Saturn  in  Foreground, 
Coloseum  in  Distance 


mains  of  a  vast  number  of  monuments  and  temples, 
chief  among  which  are  the  Column  of  Phocus,  the 
Temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  from  the  steps  of  which 
Anthony  pronounced  his  famous  funeral  oration  over 
the  murdered  dictator;  the  remains  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  now  a  Renaissance 
church,  and  the  Rostra  of  several  of  the  Emperors. 
So  much  for  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Forum 
as  we  have  known  it  for  the  last  100  years. 

To  this  list  Boni  has  added  his  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  largest  work,  but  not  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  has  been  the  tearing  down  of  the  modern 
buildings  which  covered  the  remains  of  the  great 
Basilica  Aemelia,  which  stood  between  the  Arch  of 
Septimus  Severus  and  the  Temple  of  Antonius  and 
Faustina  on  the  North  side  of  the  Forum.  This 
Basilica  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  remains  of  its 
beautiful  Numidian  marble  columns  is  piled  up  in  a 


Forum,  Looking  West  Along  the  Laera  Via — Basilica 
Julia  on  Left,  Arch  of  Septimus  on  Right 


huge  heap.  The  tesselated  pavement  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  shows  in  many  places  melted  piles  of 
coins,  dropped  by  the  money  changers  in  their  hur¬ 
ried  flight  from  the  burning  building. 

Very  near  the  Aemelian  Basilica  is  the  Lapis  Niger, 
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the  discovery  of  which  is  perhaps  Boni's  most  bril¬ 
liant  achievement.  The  Lapis  Niger,  or  Black  Stone, 
is  often  mentioned  in  early  Roman  literature.  It 
was  deemed  unlucky  probably  because  it  marked 
some  place  particularly  sacred  to  the  very  early 
Romans.  Boni,  from  a  description  in  Martial, 
started  to  excavate  for  the  Lapis  Niger  in  front  of 
the  Curia  and  was  rewarded  by  its  discovery.  Is  is 
a  pavement  about  ten  feet  square,  composed  of 
black  slabs  of  Numidian  marble.  Wonderful  as  the 
discovery  was,  Boni  did  not  stop  here,  but  desiring 
to  discover  why  this  spot  was  deemed  so  sacred  and 
perhaps  having  an  inkling  of  the  reason,  carefully 
shored  up  the  Lapis  Niger  and  began  to  excavate 
beneath  it. 

Here  he  made  the  astounding  discovery  of  two 
rectangular  basements  of  Tufa  of  Etruscan  design 
and  near  them  two  truncated  cones,  each  with  a 
pre-historic  inscription,  reading  from  the  top  to 


Forum  Looking  East 


bottom,  which  has  to  date  baffled  the  most  learned 
in  their  efforts  to  translate  it,  although  the  char¬ 
acters  are  very  distinct. 

The  world  has  hailed  this  discovery  as  the  verit¬ 
able  Tomb  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome.  Boni, 
I  believe,  has  not  absolutely  claimed  this,  although 
he  has  claimed  that  the  basements  held  the  Etruscan 
Lions  which  Varro  states  guarded  the  Tomb  of 
Romulus. 

Anyone  must  be  woefully  lacking  in  imagination 
if  he  is  not  thrilled  in  peering  under  the  Lapis  Niger 
at  these  curious  mouments  and  realizing  that  he  is 
gazing  on  a  thing  so  ancient  and  so  holy  that  Caesar 
himself  never  rested  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  the  ex- 
stence  of  which  wise  Augustus  may  have  regarded 
as  a  myth. 

Less  dramatic,  but  not  less  wonderful,  perhaps, 
are  the  excavations  in  the  rock  which  Boni  has  laid 
bare  near  the  Temple  of  Romulus.  Here,  at  a 
depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet  below  the  ancient 
pavement,  Boni  has  discovered  cinerary  urns  laid 


in  hollows  in  the  rock  and  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  pre-historic  Roman  chiefs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum  has  been  excavated 
a  building  very  much  later  in  date  but  extremely 


Fountain  of  Juturna 


interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  church  of  the  Santa  Maria  Antiqua. 
It  probably  is  the  reconstructed  Library  of  Cali¬ 
gula,  whose  palace  towers  above  it  on  the  Palatine. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  Christian  church  in 
Rome,  dating  from  the  Fourth  century.  It  has 
some  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  pure  Byzantine  style 
of  Justinian.  Its  construction  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  architect,  as  its  walls  are  built  of  priceless 
fragments  from  the  then  fast  disintegrating  Pagan 
temples  of  the  Forum.  Stuck  in  the  wall,  as  a  piece 
of  rubble,  I  saw  a  beautiful  marble  torso  of  a  Hermes, 
undoubtedly  of  Greek  handiwork,  and  also  two 
blocks  of  pure  amethyst,  each  about  two  feet  long 
and  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  an  ordinary  step. 

There  always  has  been  a  tradition  that  Nero,  in 
his  Golden  House,  which  stood  where  the  Coliseum 
now  stands,  had  a  flight  of  steps  of  pure  amethyst; 
but  this  has  naturally  been  regarded  as  a  pretty 


Forum,  Looking  West 


broad  yarn  until  the  discovery  of  these  fragments, 
which  certainly  seem  to  verify  the  story,  extrava¬ 
gant  as  it  seems. 

We  will  not  take  the  space  to  recount  the  ex¬ 
tremely  technical  work  which  has  been  done  in  locat- 
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ing,  for  example,  the  different  Rostra,  and  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  many  thousands  of  fragments  which  have 
heretofore  been  nameless. 

The  discovery  of  the  Fountain  of  Juturna,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  should  be  mentioned  in  any  account 
of  the  work  of  Boni  and  his  confreres.  After  the 


Supposed  Tomb  of  Romulus 

battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  Macauley,  in  his  ‘‘Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome”,  recounts  how  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  sons  of  Leda  and  Jupiter,  after  leading  the 
Roman  forces  miraculously  to  victory,  brought  the 
news  to  Rome  and  stopped  to  water  their  horses 
next  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  the  Juturnian  spring. 
The  Romans  afterward  raised  a  temple  to  these 
heroes,  now  known  as  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  two  beautiful  columns  of  which  still  survive. 

‘‘On  rode  they  to  the  Forum,  while  laurel  boughs  and 
flowers, 

From  house  tops  and  from  windows,  fell  on  their  crests 
in  showers. 

When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta,  they  vaulted  down 
amain 

And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well  that  springs  by 
Vesta’s  fane. 

And  straight  again  they  mounted  and  rode  to  Vesta’s 
door; 

Then  like  a  blast  away  they  passed,  and  no  man  saw 
them  more.” 

In  excavations  near  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  Boni  has  discovered  the  Juturnian  spring,  or 
the  Fons  Juturnea,  as  the  ancients  called  it.  This  is 
very  beautiful  in  architecture,  of  white  marble,  and 
in  excellent  preservation.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
spring  was  found  a  beautiful  altar,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Leda  and  Jupiter,  their 
parents;  also  a  life-size  statue  of  Esculapius,  indi¬ 
cating  the  health-giving  properties  of  the  spring,  a 
white  marble  bust  of  Jupiter  and  a  splendid  head  of 
a  horse  in  pentelic  marble,  the  work  of  a  Greek 
artist  fifth  century  B.  C.  It  must  have  belonged 
to  a  group  representing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses. 

Near  the  spring  was  the  office  of  the  Water  Works, 


the  Statio  Aquarium  for  the  administration  of  the 
water  supply  of  imperial  Rome. 

Work  is  still  going  on  and  the  public  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  informed  of  new  discoveries  no  less  re¬ 
markable.  It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  article 
that  the  work  of  the  excavators  is  of  a  theatrical 
nature  or  a  play  to  the  Roman  public,  for  all  of  the 
work  is  of  a  strictly  scientific  and  constructive 
nature;  in  fact,  the  fragments  of  the  beautiful  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta  have  been  collected  from  all  over  Rome 
and  the  Temple  is  now  in  the  course  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

All  honor,  therefore,  to  these  men  who  have,  with 
a  genius  born  of  wonderful  learning  and  intuition, 
discovered  secrets  forgotten  for  2,000  years. 

The  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  should  not 
be  a  bit  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  Italians 
than  to  the  people  of  Europe  or  America,  for  the 
ruins  of  antiquity  are  for  all  times  and  all  nations. 


Sculpture  Detail,  Notre  Dame.  Paris 
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The  Auditorium  and  Bath  House  on  the  Right  Make  Considerable  Pretension  Architecturally 


RESORTS  AND  BEACHES  AROUND 
LOS  ANGELES 

BY  W.  L.  B.  JENNEY 
PART  V.  LONG  BEACH 

HE  next  morning  the  weather  was  a 
continuation  of  the  day  before,  so  I 
decided  to  make  my  long-deferred 
visit  to  Long  Beach.  The  route,  al¬ 
though  not  over  forty-five  miles 
long,  is  not  particularly  pleasing,  the  country  flat 
or  slightly  rolling,  mostly  ranches  planted  with 
barley,  the  houses  scattered  at  some  distances  from 
the  track,  with  few  trees,  so  that  the  country  is  not 
as  pleasing  as  usual. 

We  soon  entered  the  town  of  Long  Beach.  The  car 
stops  directly  by  the  side  of  the  Salt  Lake  station, 
which  is  large  and  open  and  filled  with  seats,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro, 
with  Catalina  Island  in  the  distance,  which  at  the 
moment  was  interesting  because  of  the  rumor  of  the 
night  before  that  the  island  was  sinking,  as  the  de¬ 
struction  of  San  Francisco  had  just  taken  place  and 
there  had  been  some  slight  shocks  at  Los  Angeles; 
so  the  very  slight  shock  felt  at  Catalina  was  magni¬ 
fied  into  a  rumor  of  the  settling  of  the  island.  It  was 
pleasant  to  learn  that  it  was  without  foundation. 

Opposite  the  Salt  Lake  R.  R.  station  is  the  great 
landing  pier  with  its  sun  parlor  and  dance  hall  in  the 


center.  At  the  right  of  the  pier  is  the  bath  house 
and  on  the  left  is  the  Auditorium.  The  bath-house 
on  the  right,  under  the  bank,  makes  considerable 
pretension  architecturally. 

As  an  educational  center  Long  Beach  is  the  home 
of  the  Southern  California  Chautauqua  Association, 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  gathering  every  summer 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  educational  leaders 
in  the  country.  There  are  no  factories  of  any  sort  to 
mar  the  quiet  secluded  beauty,  and  here  you  can 
rest  and  recuperate  the  worn-out  mind  and  bcdy, 
yet  at  the  same  time  have  all  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  characteristic  of  a  watering  place.  The 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  solid  agricultural  back 
country,  with  its  delightful  drives  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  such  as  fine  open-sea  bathing,  yachting 
and  fishing,  and  other  marine  sports,  makes  it  a 
place  of  unrivaled  excellence. 

It  is  evident  that  Long  Beach  is  in  its  infancy  and 
is  but  just  coming  into  notice.  There  is  a  new 
electric  railroad  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  beach. 
The  fishing  and  yachting  are  excellent,  the  lower 
deck  of  the  long  pier  being  well  adapted  for  fishing, 
which  is  good  here.  The  railroad  extends  to  San 
Pedro  and  there  are  passenger  boats  running  back 
and  forth  to  San  Pedro,  a  very  pleasant  trip  for  a 
very  inconsiderable  price,  so  that  the  beach  is  easily 
reached  and  is  taken  in  on  the  so-called  beach  ex¬ 
cursions  from  Los  Angeles  twice  a  day. 


The  Lower  Deck  of  the  Long  Pier  is  Well  Adapted  for  Fishing 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

MANITOBA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Manitoba 
Association  of  Architects  was  held  at  Winnipeg  on 
Friday,  Oct.  19,  at  which  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  of 
Minneapolis,  read  to  the  members  an  excellent  paper 
on  “Reinforced  Concrete  Construction”.  Mr. 
Turner  gave  illustrations  by  lantern  slides  of  the 
various  methods  now  used,  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  work  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  sys¬ 
tems,  the  last  of  which  dispenses  with  beams  of  all 
descriptions,  his  name  for  this  construction  being 
the  “Mushroom  System”. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  hold  simi¬ 
lar  lectures  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings,  and  if 
each  is  as  interesting  as  this  last,  the  success  of  the 
meetings  for  the  future  is  assured. 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB 

The  Colonial  Fireplace  Company  has  offered  as  a 
prize  for  a  club  competition  fifty  dollars,  divided  in 
twenty-five-,  fifteen-  and  twelve-dollar  prizes,  for 
the  best  three  designs  of  mantels  in  brick,  tile,  terra 
cotta  and  metal.  Brick  is  to  be  the  predominating 
material  used.  Each  competitor  may  submit  two 
designs,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one  and  one-half  inches 
to  the  foot,  in  elevation  and  plan,  and  drawings  may 
be  in  either  wash  or  pen-and-ink,  and  are  to  become 
the  property  of  the  donor  of  the  prize. 

The  jury  of  award  is  to  be  composed  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Tallmage,  Elmer  Jensen  and  Harry  Jenkins, 
and  drawings  must  be  delivered  to  H.  H.  Mahler  at 
the  club  rooms,  on  or  before  4:00  p.  m.,  November 
10,  1906,  and  must  be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume. 

This  being  the  first  of  the  series  of  competition 
arranged  for  this  winter,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
well  patronized  by  all  the  club  members. 

LOS  ANGELES  ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB 

At  Los  Angeles,  on  September  1 2,  an  Architectural 
Club  was  organized  with  Henry  F.  Withey  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  new  club  has  good  quarters,  well  located. 
The  entertainment  committee  has  arranged  for  the 
year  papers  on  various  subjects,  from  the  oldest  and 
best  architects  in  the  city,  commencing  the  season 
on  October  30.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney  gave  a  paper  on 
“A  Modern  Steel  Construction”.  Mr.  Jenny  com¬ 
menced  by  defining  a  steel  skeleton  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.  He  then  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  the  rolling  of  the  different 
forms  and  the  several  kinds  of  columns  made  from 
these  forms.  Mr.  Jenny  then  dwelt  with  some 
earnestness  on  the  extreme  necessity  of  thoroughly 
fireproofing  all  the  steel  in  the  building  with  a  thor¬ 
oughly  first-class  material,  such  as  porous  terra 
cotta,  showing  as  illustration  examples  from  San 


Francisco  of  columns  which  were  fireproof,  it  was 
thought,  by  encircling  them  with  expanded  metal, 
plastered  with  a  coarse  Portland  cement  mortar, 
i.  e.,  a  fine  concrete.  These  columns  were  badly 
buckled,  one  of  them  until  it  resembled  a  letter  s, 
showing  that  it  was  remarkable  that  this  column  did 
not  give  away  entirely.  In  another  instance  several 
pipes  were  run  close  to  columns,  which  were  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  heat  bursting  their  fireproofing  and 
falling  in  a  tangled  mass  to  the  floor  below. 

These  papers  will  be  followed  by  others  during 
the  season:  “Spanish  Renaissance”,  by  A.  B. 
Benton;  “The  History  of  Architecture”,  by  Fritts 
Mackay;  “Re-enforced  Concrete  Construction”,  by 
Harrison  Allbrig.  Other  evenings  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  social  matters,  such  as  smoker,  dinner, 
theatrical  entertainment,  business  meetings,  etc. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  held  Nov.  7 
at  the  roo  ns  of  the  T-Square  Club,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  James  B.  Jamieson;  first  vice  president, 
David  Knickerbacker  Boyd;  second  vice  president, 
John  Molitor;  treasurer,  William  C.  Prichett,  and 
secretary,  Arnold  H.  Moses. 

OBITUARY 

EDMUND  R.  WILLSON 

Among  the  names  prominent  in  the  profession  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  none  has  been  more 
familiar  in  the  East  than  that  of  Edmund  R.  Willson, 
of  the  firm  of  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Willson,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  who  died  in  that  city  on  September 
9th.  His  loss  to  the  firm  with  which  he  has  so  long 
been  associated  is  far  beyond  that  of  a  valuable 
member,  for  in  this  close  association  has  grown  a 
comradeship,  the  severance  of  which  means  much 
more  than  a  business  loss,  and  the  severing  of  part¬ 
ners. 

Mr.  Willson  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  21, 
1856,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  D.  D. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1875,  from  that  university  going  to  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  thence  to  Ecole  de  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  to  complete  his  study  of  fine  architect¬ 
ure.  Upon  his  return  to  this  city  he  was  with  Stone 
&  Carpenter  for  one  year,  when  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
that  of  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Willson.  This  congenial 
business  relationship  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  very  well  read  in  his  profession, 
was  a  splendid  draughtsman  and  extremely  prolific 
in  designs.  Among  the  buildings  of  note  in  Provi- 
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dence  and  elsewhere,  which  were  planned  by  him 
and  are  looked  upon  as  his  individual  creations, 
are  the  Providence  Public  Library,  Pembroke  Hall, 
the  Women’s  Gymnasium  (now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction),  the  Lyman  Gymnasium,  the  Lauderdale 
and  Francis  buildings,  the  Pendleton  Museum,  on 
Benefit  street,  the  residences  of  Gen.  Sackett,  Robert 
W.  Taft,  Charles  Morris  Smith,  Jr.,  and  C.  D.  Owen, 
the  Roger  Williams  Chapel,  and  the  tower  and  boat 
house  on  Senator  Aldrich’s  country  estate  at  War¬ 
wick.  Mr.  Willson  was  a  member  of  the  Hope  Club, 
the  Agawam  Hunt  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  and 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects. 


PUBLICATIONS 


thf  \tnnFRN  HOME  A  book  of  British  Domestic  Architecture 
™or  moderate  incomes'!  A  companion  volume  to  "The  British  Homes 
of  To-day”.  Text  by  W.  H.  Bidlake,  Halsey  Ricardo  and  John 
Cash  Edited  by  Shaw  Sparrow.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  20  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London.  American  publishers,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New 
York  The  remaining  copies  of  the  English  edition  are  m  the  hands 
of  G.  B roes  Van  Dort  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


As  a  successor  of  “The  British  Home  of  To-day”, 
this  volume  continues  the  scheme  of  illustrating  the 
design  of  the  best  type  of  contemporaneous  British 
Domestic  Architecture  and  Decorations,  with  cot¬ 
tages  of  many  designs,  and  all  selected  by  men  of 
eminence  in  the  professions.  Ihe  cottages  are 
placed  in  contrast  with  small  houses  and  homes  of 
larger  size,  and  thus  the  illustrations  range  from 
simple  cottages  to  country  houses  that  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  professional  and  business  man  of  the 
day.  As  the  design  in  black  and  white  is  often  com¬ 
plex  to  the  layman,  the  volume  is  largely  printed  in 
colors  so  that  he,  as  well  as  the  professional,  may  be 
benefitted  by  its  contents.  The  volume  thus  shows 
some  twenty-five  colored  sheets,  and  sixty  drawings 
and  photographs  in  black  and  white,  and  the  colored 
sheets  are  experimental  in  a  degree,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  that  such  reproductive  work  has  been  published 
in  this  way. 

In  the  text  the  book  is  divided  in  four  chapters, 
“The  Home  From  the  Outside”,  “The  Interior  and 
Its  Furniture”,  “Some  Domestic  Essentials”  and 
‘  ‘Sanitation”.  Each  of  these  chapters  are  profusely 
illustrated  in  design  and  plan.  The  book  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  architects  who  make  a  specialty  of 
cottage  and  residence  design. 


The  notable  feature  in  the  October  number  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  which  is  incomparably 
the  best  of  America’s  out-door  magazines,  is  the 
reproduction  of  twenty-three  representative  country 
houses,  selected  by  a  committee  of  competent  archi¬ 
tects,  Wilson  Eyre,  Charles  Barton  Keen,  John  M. 
Carrere,  and  Guy  Lowell.  These  houses,  designed 


by  many  different  architects,  are  geographically 
diversified  and  range  in  cost  from  $3,500  to  $50,000. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  educate  people  than  this 
superbly  conceived  and  executed  effort  of  the  editors 
of  the  magazine  and  architects  who  aided  them  in 
the  selection. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  house  by  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  illustrated  in  this 
number,  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Not  a  bit  of  wood 
or  combustible  material  will  enter  into  its  construc¬ 
tion  or  finish.  The  materials  used  are  fire-proof 
hollow  tile  and  building  blocks,  brick,  stucco,  ce¬ 
ment,  plaster,  asbestos,  glass  and  metal  not  only 
fireproof  but  nondamageable  by  fire,  external  or  in¬ 
ternal.  Even  in  a  great  conflagration  the  house 
could  not  be  damaged  over  five  or  six  per  cent.  It 
would  be  economy  to  carry  one’s  ow  n  insurance,  and 
only  to  that  amount.  Ihe  scheme  of  stair,  enclosed 
and  with  self-closing  doors,  not  only  is  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  space  and  money  (the  one  stair  serving  all 
purposes),  but  gives  privacy  to  sleeping  rooms,  cuts 
off  dust  and  dirt  from  one  story  to  the  other,  pre¬ 
vents  draughts  and  colds  in  winter  and  absolutely 
cuts  off  possibility  of  fire  spreading  up  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  from  one  story  to  the  other. 

The  basement  wall  to  first-story  sill,  the  bond 
courses  of  first  story  and  the  second-story-sill  course, 
all  marked  “A”,  to  be  chocolate,  semi-glazed  build¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  body  of  the  building  to  be  stucco 
finish  on  six-inch  partition  tile.  Before  the  stucco 
is  quite  set,  white  marble  dust  is  to  be  blown  all  over 
the  surface.  The  decorations  are  chromatic  and 
without  relief.  Panel  courses  “B”,  “B”,  “B  are 
of  buff  enameled  brick  or  tile,  set  with  one  and  one- 
half-inch  wide  stucco  joints.  String  courses  “C” 
similarly  set  and  of  chocolate-enameled  brick  or  tile. 
Sills  and  cornice  moulds  *  *D”  of  same  colored  brick, 
set  close  jointed  and  on  edge.  Shields  F  roughly 
moulded,  also  of  chocolate  enamel  (terra-cotta)  and 
used  for  cornice  corbels  under  chimneys  and  at  porch 
piers,  ornament  in  gable,  etc.  Diamond  ornament 
“G”  in  panels,  etc.,  of  green  enameled  tile,  or  made 
up  of  brick.  Same  pattern  “H”  of  buff  enamel. 
The  roof  gutter  to  be  of  metal  or  “Abestofer”, 
painted  chocolate  color,  same  as  mould  D  .  The 
roof  to  be  of  deep  red  asbestos  shingles.  The  iron 
work  of  conservatory,  lamps  and  anchors  to  be 
painted  a  “tecco”  green  and  the  diamond  panes  to 
be  of  “cathedral”  or  green  opalescent  in  key  of 
course  “G”.  The  flat-roof  portion  to  be  “composi¬ 
tion”.  The  dusted-stucco  finish  to  be  carried  around 
back  and  side,  with  enameled  courses,  as  indicated 
by  side  elevation;  or,  the  face  of  walls  might  be  made 
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of  common  red  or  yellow  brick,  laid  in  wide  joints  of 
white  mortar  and  trimmed,  as  is  here  shown,  with 
enameled  brick  of  contrasting  color.  But  the  white 
wall  would  be  particularly  attractive,  and  almost  as 
much  so  in  a  cold  country  as  in  its  natural  setting  of 
green  and  flowers  of  soft  glamour  of  Southern  sun¬ 
shine.  The  reason  the  house  is  so  large  and  seem¬ 
ingly  so  well  appointed  for  the  sum  appropriated,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  form  and 
construction  and  the  eschewing  of  ornament  and  ex¬ 
pensive  finish  and  special  work  on  both  exterior 
and  interior — work  that  adds  absolutely  nothing  to 
comfort  and  often  detracts  from  the  artistic  effects  as 
well.  The  building  is  simple  in  all  its  parts,  straight¬ 
forward  in  construction,  without  plaster  cornices  and 
elaborate  finish  inside,  and  gew-gaws,  finicky  oriels, 
bays,  etc.,  outside.  The  plan  and  arrangement  lend 
themselves  to  beautiful  mural  paintings,  hangings, 
tapestries  and  furnishings.  The  unusual  breadth  of 
the  house  places  many  of  the  rooms  on  the  southern 
exposure  and  gives  an  important  appearance.  Its 
apparent  size,  broad  terrace,  fountain,  etc.,  would 
indicate  to  the  average  observer  an  expenditure  of 
at  least  $30,000.  The  terrace  is  formed  by  the  earth 
excavated  from  the  foundation,  and  its  coping  and 
finish  cost  but  little  more,  if  any,  than  the  hauling 
away  of  the  dirt,  while  the  foundation  is  an  $100 
luxury,  and  so  with  the  other  features  that  are 
usually  found  only  in  very  expensive  forms  and 
never  upon  $10,000  houses. 

The  consideration  of  prime  importance  in  design¬ 
ing  the  McKinley  National  Memorial,  by  H.  Van 
Buren  Magonigle,  of  New  York,  which  is  illustrated 
in  detail,  was  the  choice  of  the  type  and  character 
of  the  mausoleum.  Bearing  in  mind  the  simplicity 
of  President  McKinley's  life  and  character,  after 
passing  in  review  the  many  forms  that  the  memorial 
might  assume,  the  architect  chose  that  one  which 
seemed  most  appropriate,  simple  and  dignified — a 
circular  domical  wall  architecture,  of  great  sobriety 
of  outline  and  detail,  rejecting  an  exterior  columnar 
treatment,  not  only  as  being  too  rich  in  motif,  but 
as  confusing  the  mass  unduly  when  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  a  columnar  treatment,  for  a  readier  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  scale.  It  is  lighted  entirely  from 
above,  the  opening  being  so  proportioned  to  the 
space  to  be  lighted  that  a  certain  solemnity  of  effect 
would  be  attained.  A  double  sarcophagus  has  also 
been  planned.  With  respect  to  the  plan,  a  circular 
form  is  the  one  which  adapts  itself  most  naturally 
to  the  contours  of  the  hill.  In  the  form  which  de- 
velopes  itself  most  strongly  in  the  general  plan,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  cross  and  a  sword,  a  certain  symbolism 


may  be  traced  which  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  a  memorial  to  one  who  was  a  martyr 
and  a  President  in  time  of  war.  The  plaza  is  with¬ 
out  any  treatment  other  than  a  parapet  wall  and 
the  disposition  of  the  trees.  The  architectural  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  design  are  white  granite  for  the  exterior 
of  the  mausoleum  and  a  granite  of  a  warmer  tone  for 
the  steps  and  balustrades;  for  the  interior  of  the 
mausoleum,  light  gray  Knoxville  marble,  with  a 
honed  surface.  The  sarcophagus  would  be  of  black 
polished  granite.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the 
rough  walls  throughout  of  concrete,  reinforced  with 
steel  as  necessary,  and  faced  with  the  materials 
above  suggested.  This  would  be  the  most  durable 
and  economical  form  of  construction,  and,  given  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  would  give  greater 
latitude  in  accessory  treatment. 

The  illustration  from  a  wash  drawing  of  the  Hotel 
Bixby,  at  Long  Beach,  California,  by  Architects 
Austin  and  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles,  will,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  erected  in  the 
states.  Besides  the  general  equipment,  commodious 
billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys  also  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  will  be  features  to  which  special  attention 
will  be  given.  The  lighting  plant,  which  will  be  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  house,  will  be  one  that 
will  combine  several  new  and  attractive  features. 
The  estimates  as  to  costs  include  those  for  the  hotel 
building  proper  at  $200,000,  and  do  not  comprise 
those  that  will  be  incurred  in  the  furnishings,  the 
cement  walks  and  court,  gardens  and  foundations 
that  will  be  a  part  of  the  improvements.  The  latter 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $200,000  addi¬ 
tional.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Jenney,  reports,  as 
we  go  to  press,  the  collapse  of  this  structure,  killing 
and  injuring  a  number  of  workmen.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  reinforced  concrete,  the  foundation  on  con¬ 
crete  caissons  fifty  feet  deep.  One  of  the  directors 
stated  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  workmen 
taking  away  supports  on  the  top  floor  before  the 
concrete  had  set,  and  this,  and  the  three  other  floors 
collapsed,  caved  in  in  succession,  followed  an  hour 
afterwards  by  the  collapse  of  the  entire  west  wing. 
The  rebuilding  will  commence  at  once. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  sketches  as  those  of  the 
Jung  residence,  by  Mr.  Munsell,  of  the  architectural 
firm  of  Hudson  &  Munsell,  of  Los  Angeles,  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  colors  as  they  are  drawn.  The 
artistic  combination  of  paper,  color  and  design  is 
such  as  to  make  this  most  desirable  as  an  object 
lesson  for  designers.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
originals  of  Wilson  Eyre’s  sketches  will  appreciate 
this,  those  of  Mr.  Munsell  having  the  same  artistic 
quality,  and  ranking  with  them  in  execution. 
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There’s  a  Satisfaction 

in  specifying  a  roofing  for  your  clients, 
made  especially  to  stand  all  extremes  of 
climatic  or  atmospheric  conditions — 

RAIN,  SNOW,  HAIL,  SUN, 
HEAT,  COLD,  FREEZING. 

Asbestos 

“CENTURY” 

Shingles 

become  progressively  better  under  such 
extreme  treatment.  They  don’t  break, 
split,  crack,  buckle  or  wear  out.  They 
never  require  paint.  They  are  indestruct= 
ible  and  last  forever.  The  cheapest  slate 
for  every=day  use. 

Price,  5c  per  Sq.  Ft.  at  Ambler 


Asbestos  “Csntury”  Shingles  Laid  French  Method  Write  for  sample  and  catalogue.  DO  IT  NOW. 

RESIDENCE  OF  NORMAN  MacDONALD  MAral,?mpt'’Mic^lteCtS 

Laurium.  Mich.  Calumet.  Mien. 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  COMPANY,  Ambler,  Pa 


Illustration  of  “Standard’’ 


Porcelain  Enameled  Sink,  with  Apron 

-  „ -  all  around,  Enameled  Sink  Legs  with 

Wall  Supports,  Nickel-plated  Strainer,  Fuller  Adjustable  Flange 
Bibbs  and  “P”  Trap  with  Waste  and  Vent  to  Wall,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Bibbs  and  Trap. 


Houseowners  Know  What 

Stands  For 


In  the  public  mind  Standard*  ina 
Sanitation  are  synonymous  terms. 
Whenever  you  specify  “Standard" 
Porcelain  Enameled  Fixtures  for 
Residence,  Hotel  or  Apartment 
House,  you  are  assuring  the  owner 
that  he  will  receive  what  he  recog¬ 
nizes  as  the  best  in  the  way  of  san¬ 
itary  equipment. 


'|>lardiir<r 

Standard” Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
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BOSTON^  SHOE  STORJ 


— — , 


Target-and-Arrow  Old  Style  Tin  Often 
Lasts  Fifty  Years  Without  Repairs 

HERE  IS  AN  INSTANCE 

This  old  store,  located  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  was  roofed  with  our  “Target-and- 
Arrow  ”  Old  Style  tin  in  1850.  The  roof  was  not  painted  until  1901.  It  has  never  leaked 
and  for  the  first  fifty  years  did  not  cost  a  dollar  for  repairs.  The  building  has  seen  its  day,  but 
the  roof  is  in  good  condition  and  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  another  striking  example  of  durability  and  service,  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.  W.  White, 
of  Hebron,  Conn.,  might  be  cited.  This  residence  has  a  roof  of  our  heavily  coated,  hand- 
dipped  tin  laid  fifty-nine  years  ago. 

The  “  Target-and-Arrow  ”  Old  Style  tin  we  are  making  to-day  has  exactly  this  same  old- 
time  durable  quality — the  kind  of  roofing  tin  we  have  been  making  for  sixty  years.  You  can 
know  this  tin  by  the  “Target-and-Arrow”  trade-mark  and  our  name  as  manufacturers, 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “A  Guide  to  Good  Roofs.”  It  tells  why  “Target- 
and-Arrow”  Old  Style  tin  (formerly  called  “Taylor  Old-Style”)  will  give 
you  better  service  than  any  other  tin  or  any  other  roofing  material. 


'stftyg 

3YEKI3S 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

Established  1810 
Philadelphia 
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DEFY  COMPETITION 


The  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
Concrete  Building  Blocks  makes  it  possible  to  profitably 
undersell  all  other  building  materials  in  all  localities. 

Ideal  Blocks  can  be  sold  far  below  the  cost  of  brick, 
lumber  or  natural  stone.  Excel  them  all  in  durability 
and  fire  and  weather-proof  qualities.  Adaptable  to  any 
possible  architectural  design. 

CONCRETE 
MACHINERY 


IDEAL 


Ideal  Concrete 
Machinery  Co. 

Dept.  S 


Wonderfully  simple  in  construction.  No 
chains,  springs  or  gears.  Embody  the  only 
principle  (face  down)  permitting  the  practi¬ 
cal  use  of  rich  facing  material  with  less  ex¬ 
pensive  material  in  back  of  blocks.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  any  size  block  within  capacity. 

The  same  machine  makes  blocks  in  count¬ 
less  ornamental  designs  and  natural 
stone  effects. 


Write  and  learn 
how  easily,  rapidly 
and  profitably  one 
man  can  turn  out 
Concrete  Building 
Blocks  with  an  Ideal 
machine. 


SOUTH  BIND, 
INDIANA 


W.  H.  C.  Mussen  &  Co., 
Montreal,  Canada, 

Sole  agents  for  Canada 


Photo  by  .Waldon  Fawcett,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Plain  Walls  Are  Beautiful  When  Covered  With 


TRADE  FAB=RI  =  KO=NA  “ark 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 


The  Fabric  Surface  has  depth  and  richness  Best  background  for  furnish¬ 
ings  and  art  objects.  Fab-Ri-Ko-Na  Colors  are  fast,  and  all  materials 
the  best.  Appeals  to  the  Architect,  Decorator,  Paperhanger  and 
Householder.  Samples  free. 

Our  KLING-KO-NA  is  the  most  Practical  and  Satisfactory  Size  for  Kalso- 
mine.  No  cooking.  Send  for  Revised  Booklet. 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO.  H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  ONS  CO. 


Selling  Agents 

86-88  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

228  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
9  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  Eng. 


Manufacturers 

37  Arch  Street, 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Drake  Mantel  &Tile  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE-  MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  fe  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  **  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 510  SECOND  AVE. S. 

CONTRACTORS  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  C.  G.W.  RY. 


E.  W.  Kittredgf 

OPTICIAN 

40  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 
j  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

OPERA  GLASSES 

GET  YOUR 


FIRST  ! 

Quality  to  Suit  Quality  of  Catalogue  We  Make  Them — All  Kinds 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 


SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Geo.  A.  Zika  Co. 

-  OTTUMWA,  IOWA - 

ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  &  BUILDERS 


Examinations  and  reports;  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates. 

Agents  for  the  A.  E.  Shorthill  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 


) 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT'S  ENOUGH 


I 


ADAMANT 

Tho  P«rfoctlon  of 

WALL  PLASTER 


Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Also 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Milwaukee,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


FILLERS  AND  STAINS 
MISSION  FINISHES  and  ENAMELS 

ARE  USED  IN 

THE  FINEST  BUILDINGS  IN  AMERICA 
BECAUSE 

1st.  They  produce  the  correct  effect. 

2nd.  They  are  durable  and  economical. 

3rd.  They  are  always  uniform. 

4th.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  house  that  is 
headquarters  for  wood  finishes. 

Send  for  Standard  Fillers  and  Stains  Booklet. 

Real  Wood  Panels  showing  twenty-one  Fillers 
and  Stains.  Finest  Booklet  ever  supplied. 


DEPT.  AZ.  THE  AD-El-lTE  PEOPLE 
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Do  You  Want  a  Real 
Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  fire  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ers?  Then  specify 

“PRLDEN’S” 

and  know  that  the  windows  and  your 
reputation  will  be  properly  protected. 
Your  judgment  is  based  on  merit,  the 
contractor  considers  cheapness  only. 

St.  Paul  Roofing,  Cornice  & 
Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement, 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and  Steps, 
Portland  Cement  Floors,  Con¬ 
crete  Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  :  Minnesota 


ALDEN  KELJIK 

COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this 

country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs  of  any  size 

and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

1000  Nicollet  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

GEO.  MERTZ’S  SONS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  TURNED  ART  MOULDINGS, 
SPINDLES, 

TWISTED  MOULDINGS, 
MACHINE  EMBOSSED  MOULDINGS 

IN  ANY  KIND  OF  WOOD, 

AND 

METAL  TURNED  MOULDINGS. 

PORT  CHESTER, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Standard  Portland 
for  Universal  Use 


Present 

Daily 

Output 

6,500 

Barrels. 

Increasing: 

to 

17,000 

Barrels. 


Plants 

at 

Chicago 

and 

Pittsburg. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

CEMENT  DEPT.,  ILLINOIS  STEEL  COMPANY 

The  Rookery,  Chicago 


CABLE  ADDRESS,  “MERTZ.” 
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Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone  T:;:, 620  Germania  Life  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


KASOTA  STONE 


INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding— Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 
HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 

MILWAUKEE.  Wl  >. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SPIRAL  LATH 


The  Spiral  Twist  is  th«  "TIE  THAT  BINDS” 


Needs  no  furring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains  it  everlastingly. 
Fits  perfectly  into  or  around  any 
depressions  or  projections;  never 
rusts;  is  the  height  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  or  call  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO„  Telephon£A”taomTc 4«o  263  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Latest  Perfection  in  Boiler  Construction 

THE  “NEW  NATIONAL”  BOILER 


Equipped  with  more  prime  heating  surface 
than  any  other  boiler  on  the  market,  insur¬ 
ing  economical  consumption  of  fuel  and 
rapid  heat.  Deep,  corrugated  fire  pot,  large 
grate  surface,  jacket  lined  with  fibre  asbestos. 

No  surface  is  subject  to  fire  action  not  backed 
by  ample  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  out. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  &  METAL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Material. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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IlISALE  GROCERS 


Test  load  of  180  tons  between  pannels.  applied  to  Mushroom  System. 
Deflection  scant  of  an  inch. 


FOR  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  AND  ECONOMY  THE 


OF  CONCRETE  STEEL  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  EXCELS 

Bridges,  Buildings,  Manufacturing  Plants,  Etc. 

“We  build  floors  without  ribs  to  disfigure  the  ceilings,  catch  dust,  and  interfere 
with  light.  See  us  and  get  first-class,  up-to-date  construction." 


C.  A.  P.  TURNER, 

815=816  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

BRIDGE  AND  JAIL  WORK,  MACHINE 
WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


Iron  Columns,  Steel  Beams,  Sidewalk  Lights, 
Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron 
Fences,  Iron  Stairs,  Gratings,  Lintels. 


113=115  Second 
Avenue  S.  E., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAND  LIME  BRICK 

AND 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  also  in  economy  and  durability.  They  are  the  only  brick 
made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four-inch  wall  can  be  built.  They 
are  also  especially  adapted  for  sewerage  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 


Are  the  most  Perfect,  Durable  and  Sanitary 
Laundry  Trays  on  the  market 


Write  for  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry 
Tray  Company 

507  Phoenix  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CABOT’S  EEL-GRASS  “QUILT” 


Look  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 


SAMUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON  -  MASS. 


Sound=proof,Heat=Proof,  Decay=proof  and  Uninflammable 

The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  in¬ 
sulator  and  deadener.  An  in¬ 
destructible  cushion  of  dead-air 
spaces. 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  CO.,  Agts. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 


PRODUCERS  OF 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Elxpress 


QUARRIES. 
SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


Office,  400=404  Oneida  BlocK 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


We  JV 

IN.. 

ianufacture  Pressed  I 

irick 

Light  Shades  :::  Cream  :::  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 
:::::  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (anv  shade  or  detail)  ::::: 

Red  or  Buff  Common  Brick  :::  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pressed  Brick 

:::::::::  THE  ::::::::: 

Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE,  ENAMELED  AND  PRESSED 

BRICK 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS,  also 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 
HEBRON,  N.  D. 

Northwestern  Pressed  Brick  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  ENGELBRECHT,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Cornices  in  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 


Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile  ::: 

T.  T  Phonee!7898  1  35-137  1  2th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  Advertisers. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 


ROOFING  TILE 


M  anufactured  by 

Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

S08  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHICAGO 


Harold  Johnson,  Agent 


216  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis 


St.  John  &  Barquist  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and 
Steel  Ceilings 


LET  US  ESTIMATE  FOR  YOU 


418  West  Eighth  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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LOGAN  MF&,  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGAN’S  STOVE 
PIPE  THIMBLES 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  the  flue.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper  around  flue. 
Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Prevents  creosote  from  run¬ 
ning  down  wall.  Makes  an  air-tight  joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the 
chimney  and  produces  a  perfect  draft.  These  with  other  valuable 
features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 

OTTUMWA,  -  IOWA. 


PATENTED  MARCH  20,  1900 


SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure 
Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  Office  and  Stair  Work. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not 
soft  and  sticky,  like  Beeswax.  Per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood 
Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for 
Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings 


Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 


356  Atlantic  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  No.  3  Reviver 


is  a  superior  finish  for 
kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 

Is  Our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 


The  Colored  Spot  is  Our  Trademark 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 


BOSTON 

MASS. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 
INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND. 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond,  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  teeth,  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a 
band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practical,  economical,  efficient  Tie 
for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor,  ijiaking  the  strongest  wall. 
Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone,  Grant  2972. 

the  McDowell  mfg.  co.  5  '  P  I  TTSB  U I  R  (h  P  A  H  T 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  <5  CO. 

KASOTfl  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone.  Crushed  Stone, 
Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA.  -  -  -  M,NN> 


Use  \ 
Higgins'  | 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Qiuc,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives 
for  drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  your¬ 
self  from  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and 
mucilages,  and  corrosive  and  weak-colored  inks , 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revelation 


AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  <5  CO. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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FOR... 

Hotels 

Hospitals 

Residences 

School  Buildings 

Commercial 

Purposes 


A  TELEPHONE  that  has  no  equal  for  efficiency  of  ser- 
iA  vice,  durability  and  small  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance.  Recommended  and  used  by  such  well 
known  houses  as: 


Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Racine-Sattley  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 


First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.,  Duluth. 

City  National  Bank.  Duluth. 

Silberstein  &  Bondy,  Duluth. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 


American  Metaphone  Co. 


329  HENNEPIN  AVE- 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BRICK  ::  BR.ICK  ::  BIUCK 

THE  CR00KST0N  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Manufacture  5,000,000 

PRESSED  CREAM  and  WHITE  common 
BRICK,  ANNUALLY 


2,000,000  Now'  Ready  for  Delivery 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest. 

Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

By  SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop. 

Crookston,  Minn. 


Wm.  Penn  J.  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &,  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  STONE 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River 
Sandstone.  Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  Etc. 

Mill  and  Office,  Tower  Bay  Slip.  Send  in  your  plans  for  estimates. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS 


SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

1 1  Gilfillan  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 


Ask  Us  About  the  Superior  Points  of 

NO  TAR 
O  ROOFING 


Branches: 


TH.Ol 


La  CROSSE,  WIS. 
FARGO,  N.  D. 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 


McClellan  Paper  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Minneapolis  Office:  Guaranty  Loan  Building. 


St.  Paul  Office:  Gilfillan  Block 
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popular  Xtnes  of  travel 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  CHICAGO 
TRAVELERS  USING  THE 

North  =Western 
Limited 

The  cars  on  this  train  are  all  new  and  built  with  heavy 
steel  frames,  reinforced  with  steel  girders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  a  sum  total  of  strength  to  stand  any 
emergency. 

The 

North-Western  Line 

Has  245  miles  of  double  track  (more  building).  This 
in  itself  adds  to  the  safety  of  travel,  and  as  a  further 
precaution  the  entire  distance — Twin  Cities  to  Chicago 
- — is  protected  by  the  Block  Signal  System,  the  best 
device  known  for  the  safe  handling  of  trains. 

Tickets  and  Information: 

396  ROBERT  STREET,  600  NICOLLET  AVENUE, 

ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


California  and  Back 
Your  Ticket  Won’t 
Cost  You  a  Dollar 

If  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  student  anxious 
to  visit  California  in  1907,  you  can  secure 
a  ticket  without  a  dollar’s  expense  and 
with  a  little  easy  after-school-hours  work. 

For  full  details  and  a  copy  of  the  Magazine 
of  the  West,  dealing  with  all  that  is  inter- 
esting  in  the  land  beyond  the  Rockies,  send 
your  address  to  Circulation  Department. 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

Union  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

is  again  to  the  front  with  low  round  trip  rates  to  the 


WINTER  RESORTS 


- OF - 


FLORIDA 

Through  Sleepers,  and  the 

Dining  Cars,  Obser¬ 
vation  Cars,  the  best  SOUTH 

of  day  coaches  and 

excellent  equipment.  an(j  to 

CUBA 


For  copy  of  Winter 
Homes  book  and  other 
literature,  rates, 
routes,  schedules,  etc., 
write  : 


S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  H.  TAYLOE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C 


G.  B.  ALLEN, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


j.  s.  McCullough, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agt.. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


ONLY 

Railroad 


SOUTH' 


EQUIPPED  WITH 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
BLOCK  SIGNALS 

QUEEN  ^  CRESCENT 1 

ROUTE 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

FROM 

Cincinnati 

T»  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

SOUTH, 
SOUTHEAST, 
and  SOUTHWEST. 

For  Information  Address 

W  A  OARRETT,  General  Manager 
\V.  C  RINEARSON,  Gen’l  Pass  r  Agt., 
CINCINNATI.  0. 
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Get  Out  of  the  rut, 

Young  Man! 

Strike  out  for  the  Great  Southwest ! 

It’s  the  most  kindly  country  for  a  young  fellow, 
with  or  without  means,  to  be  found  anywhere 
under  the  sun. 

Your  hands  will  earn  you  more  money  and  your 
money  will  earn  you  greater  wealth  in  this  Land 
of  Big  Things  than  where  a  job  has  to  be 
hunted,  where  “the  street”  is  overcrowded  and 
competition  keen. 

Strike  out  along  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  in 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  or  any  other 
Southwestern  State — there’s  where  they  are 

achieving  success  to=day. 

Study  it  over  and  write  me  about  yourself.  Tell 
me  what  section  interests  you,  and  what  work 
you  wish  to  engage  in.  I  want  to  see  you  locat¬ 
ed  properly  and  will  help  you  accomplish  it. 

WRITE  TO-DAY — the  Southwest  is  a  land  of 
NOW. 

JOHN  SE.BASTI  AN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

ROCK  ISLAND=FRISCO  LINES, 

CHICAGO  or  ST.  LOUIS. 


MONON  ROUTE  S' 


Forget  your  Aches, 
Pains,  Ills  and  Cares 
--Be  well  and  strong- 
Go  to 


French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

— where  flow  the  waters  of  health. 


An  ideal  place  for  pleasure-seekers: 

golf,  riding,  tennis— all  kinds  of  * 

recreations.  lO  Hours  from  Chlca-  !|  ( 

do.  2  Luxurious  Trains  Daily.  Hotel 

Rates,  $8  to  $35  per  week.  Write  for  jl  I 

free  booklets  and  full  information.  ) 


FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO 


C  MONON  ROUTE 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  MONTREAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE  CHICAGO  TO 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THKOUGH  VE.STIBULE,  TRAINS 

Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race 
for  supremacy  among  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Chicago  trains.  First  place 
is  securely  held  by  The  Pioneer 
Limited,  second  place  by  the  Fast 
Mail.  Both  trains  are  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains 
via  this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


NEW  YORK 

Central 


LINES 


- THE  GREAT - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  “  America’s  Summer  Resorts,”  which  is  No.  3  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  “Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a  map  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Bar  Harbor  in¬ 
clusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  Genera 
Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York  Chicago 


TP  ST.  LOUIS 
CHICAGO 


THE  SHORT  LINE 
TO  OMAHA, DES  MOINES 
AND  KANSAS  CITY 

J.  G.  RICKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 

■■■■  >Q 
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“Wonderland  ” 


via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 


— limitless  in  recreation  opportunities;  offering  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America 
and  the  study  cf  Nature’s  most  wonderful  phenomena.  It  may  be  seen  as  a  side 
trip  en  route  to  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest  on  rates  one-third  lower  than  usual. 
Round  Trip 


SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago,  075) 

from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  June  1 — Sept.  15,  to  North  Pacific  Coast 
Points.  Direct  connections  with  the  Orient  from  Puget  Sound  via  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company’s  Ships  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota.”  “See 
America  First”  via  the 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Send  Six  Cents  to  A.  M  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A.  G.  F.  McNEILL,  City  Pass.  Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  “WONDERLAND  190G.”  19  Nicollet  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Chance  for  You 


The  growing,  prosperous  cities 
and  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  offer 
unparralleled  opportunities  to 
young  professional  men  as  well  as 
men  with  capital. 


For  information  as  to  desirable  locations  ask 


M.  J.  COSTELLO, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


Hoi  i\i\tf 


In  the  Rockies.  The  air  is  pure  without 
undue  moisture.  There  is  do  excessive 
heat  in  summer.  There  are  no  continuous 
saturating  rainfalls. 

IN  COLORADO 

the  summer  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  inducing  rest  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Low  R  o  u  n  d-T  r  i  p  R  a  tes 

now  in  effect  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

offer  an  opportunity  to  go  there  and  back  for  slightly 
over  the  cost  of  a  one  way  ticket. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Vault  Lights  Floor  Lights  Skylights 


BLUM  BROTHERS’  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Construction  and  Patented  “3”  Point  Prisms  were  used,  which  effectually  lights  the  basement.  ’ 


Best  Medium  for  Natural  Illumination  Obtained  by  the  Installation  of 


“BAR-LOCK” 

Galvanized  Wrought 
Steel  Construction 


AND 

“3” = Point  Prisms 

— AND— 

“Arch  Plain”  Lights 


Absolutely  the  best  and  as  low  in  price  as  the  cheapest. 

Can  be  easily  installed  by  any  ordinary  cement  man. 

EVIDENCE  OF  SUPERIORITY: 

The  best  and  most  prominent  Architects  and  Engineers  are  specify= 
ing  outright  and  using  “BAR=LOCK”  for  all  their  operations. 

100  PER  CENT  ADDITIONAL  LIGHT 

Greatest  Strength  Durability  Water  Tight 

For  further  information  or  name  of  representative  in  your  section,  address 

American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works - 26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue=  -^^PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Caution — Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringements  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta 


Enameled  Work 
a  Specialty 


CHICAGO 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 

Structural  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

Work. 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL 


W.  O.  STREED,  Prest.  and  Treas.  A.  PETERSON,  Vice  Prest.  C.  M.  A.  CARLON,  Sec’y. 

NEW  MANUFACTURING  BUILDING 

-  OF  THE  - 

NORTHWESTERN  MANTEL  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESO  TA. 


Manufacturers  of 

Wooden  Mantels,  Counters, 
Bank,  Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 
Marble,  Slate  and  Mosaic  Work, 
Plumbers'  and  Butchers’  Mar¬ 
ble,  Monuments  and  Head¬ 
stones. 

Dealers  in 

Grates,  Tile  and  Tile  Flooring. 

SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE: 
419-421  SIXTH  STREET  SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 

W„  Main  1084-J 
Phones  |  Twin  £ity>  723 


December  1906 


NEW  FIREPROOF  PLANT 

UNION  FIBRE  COMPANY,  W=A 

Manufacturers  of 

LITH  AND  LINOFELT 

The  best  non-conductors  of  heat,  cold  and  sound. 

Write  them  and  find  out  how  Linofelt  will  save  forty  per  cent  of  expense  in  heating  a  building. 


Don’t  Put  Sash  Weights  in  Your  Windows 

They  Are  Out  of  Date 


The  “Automatic”  holder 

—  IS  — 

Better  and  Cheaper 

More  Convenient,  Less  Perplexing,  Easier  to  Put  In,  More 
Reliable,  More  Durable,  More  Satisfactory. 

The  “Automatic”  Sash  Holder  is  the  new,  modern,  up=to=date  device 
that  dispenses  with  cumbrous  sash  weights,  kinking  cords  or  ribbons,  use¬ 
less  weight  pockets,  misfit  pulleys  and  reluctant  balances,  and  saves  all  the 
time,  labor  and  expense  of  fitting  them  in  place. 

Architects  are  specifying  them,  Contractors  and  Builders  are  buying 
them,  Sash  and  Planing  Mills  are  providing  for  them.  Carpenters  are  putting 
them  into  buildings  old  and  buildings  new. 

Prevent  rattling  and  permit  the  window  to  be  moved  up  and  down  with 
ease.  Holds  it  safely  at  any  point  desired. 

A  sample  set  of  four  sent  post  paid  for  $1.20. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  direct. 


AUTOMATIC  SASH  HOLDER  COMPANY 

277  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

General  Offices  and  Salesrooms  93  west  Lake  Street 
Show  Rooms  91  dearborn  Street 

DENVER  CHICAGO  TRENTON 


The  above  illustrates  one  of  the  many  bath  rooms  which  may  be  seen  in  our  Chicago  Show  Rooms. 
The  arrangement  of  each  room  is  original  and  is  designed  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  best,  most 
practical  and  most  harmonious  combinations.  Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our  Show  Rooms,  which 
extend  over  three  floors  and  comprise  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  plumbing  goods  ever  shown. 
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BOILERS  RADIATORS 
Heating  and  Plumbing  Supplies 


1-2-3-4  COLUMN 
ALL  SIZES  AND  HEIGHTS 


Artistic  Relief  Decorations 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  IN 

Composition,  Fibrous  Plaster  and  Portland  Cement 


PORCH  CAPITALS 

in  classic  and  modem  designs 
of  weather-proof  materials 


INTERIOR  COMPO 

a  substitute  for  hand  carvings, 
made  to  match  any  kind  of 
wood. 


BRACKETS,  GABLE  ORNAMENTS 


Relief  Decorations  for  tne  Interior  of  Residences 
CHURCHES  AND  THEATRES  A  SPECIALTY 


Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

643-645  S.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Western  Agent  K.  F.  LOTT,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


^ofacturebs  ^ 

mm 

HARDWOOD  FLOORING, 
HARDWOOD  INTERIOR  FINISH, 

L SASH. DOORS.CABI NET  \STAIRW0RKJ 
PACKING  \  DOVE-TAILBOXES 

OFALL^ 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Southern,  Coast  and  Native 
Lumber==Hardwood  and  Softwood. 


Sanitation,  Heat  and  Light 

The  M.  J.  O’Neil  Sanitary  Plumbing  Plants 
make  your  homes  healthy.  The  M.  J. 
O’Neil  Heating  Plants  keep  your  homes 
warm,  and  the  M.  J.  O’Neil  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Fixtures  make  your  homes  light  and 
cheerful. 

M.  J.  O’NEIL 

Both  Phones  39. 

227  South  Fifth  Street,  Minneapolis 


H.  KELLY  &  CO. 


-  CONTRACTING  - 

Steam  Engineers. 


Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 

•• 

Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting 

•• 

Large  Stock 
Fine  Gas  Fix¬ 
tures 


nffires  and  Show  Room  225-27-29  S.  3rd  St. _ MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Robert  w.  hint  &  go. 


John  J.  Cone 
A.  W.  Fiero 
Robert  W.  Hurt 
Jas.  C.  Hallsttd 
D.  W.  McNauohcr 


BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 
TEST  AND  CONSULTATION 

66  Broadway  1 121  The  Rookery  Monongahela  Bark  Bldg.  NorfolkHouse 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  Cannon  St.  t.  C. 

LONDON 

INSPECTION  OF 

Buildings,  Bridges,  Engines,  Boilers 
Railway  Material 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

Reports  and  Estimates  on  Properties  and  Processes. 
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The  NORTHWESTERN  LIME  CO. 

Northwestern  Distributors  of 

“ATLAS” 

Portland  Cement 

General  Offices:  68  Lower  Levee,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

“Alpha”  Portland  Cement 

The  Leader  of  them  all  for  any 
kind  of  Concrete  Construction 


S.  J.  HEWSON,  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MENOMONIE 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK 
COMPANY 


WHY? 

Are  most  of  the  Leading  Architects  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  Specifying 

Twin  City  Varnish  Co.’s 
Varnishes  and  Floorette 

BECAUSE 

They  are  assured  of  a  first-class  finish  whenever  the 
goods  are  used.  Our  Varnishes  are  all  manufactured 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  northwest  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  wood  and  floor  finishing. 

TWIN  CITY  VARNISH  CO., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


N.  W.  Tel.  So.  405-L.  T.  C.  Tel.  1322. 

Moorish  Rug  Manuf’g  Co. 

1000=2  E.  Franklin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  =  =  MINN. 

beautiful  and  durable  rugs  made 
from  your  old  carpets.  Carpets 
cleaned,  refitted  and  laid  :  :  : 

ORIENTAL  RUG  CLEANING  OUR  SPECIALTY 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 


MAILING  LIST 


Architects: 


We  sell  a  tested  and 
guaranteed  mailing 
list  of  all  the  8,000  practicing  architects  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  $2.00. 
Cash  with  order,  please.  Address 

Western  Architect  Pub.  Co. 

915  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  When  Writing  Advertisers 
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nTHE  glass  top  in  the  ordinary  Ventilator 
is  least  valuable  when  there  is  most 
need  of  it.  The  light  is  shut  off  when  the 
Ventilator  is  closed  during  a  storm  or 
cold  weather.  All  ventilators  are 
“ordinary”  in  this  respect  except 

The  Burt  Ventilator 

The  Patented  Sliding  Sleeve  damper  used  in  the  Burt  Ven¬ 
tilator  insures  perfect  ventilation  and  perfect  lighting  at  all 
times.  It  “  stays  set,”  does  not  collect  dust,  never  deflects  air 
downward,  and  it  makes  the  ventilator  absolutely  storm  proof. 

Because  of  these  features,  together  with  its  unusual  solidity 
of  construction  ;  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Burt 
surpasses  all  other  ventilators  in  pulling  power,  it  is  being 
specified  for  an  increasing  number  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
structions  in  the  country. 

Burt  Ventilators  can  be  furnished  with  either  glass  or  metal  top,  as 
preferred.  Write  for  our  64-page  general  catalogue. 

The  Burt  Mfg.  Co. 

350  Main  Street.  AKron,  Ohio. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Oil  Filters  and  Exhaust  Heads  in  the  World. 


HARD  WALL  PLASTER  FIRE  BRICK 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  LIME 


TERRA  COTTA 


SEWER  PIPE  FIRE  CLAY  LININGS 
MINERAL  WOOL,  ETC. 


UNION  RAILWAY  STORAGE  CO. 

Office:  338  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Portland  Cement  Common  Cement 

American  Imported  Milwaukee — Louisville — Austin 


D.  G.  CUTLER  COMPANY 


STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENTS 
KELLEY  ISLAND  LIME 
SALT  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Warehouse,  Minneapolis 

Piers  at  Duluth 

Colfax  Avenue 

8th  West  1  Ith  Ave. 

West 

706-707  Lumber  Exchange 

205-211  Providence 

Bide. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“CHICAGO  AA” 
Portland  Cement 

We  make  one  brand  only 
The  best  l hat  can  be  made 

6,500  Bbls.  used  in  Kankakee  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
53,330  Bbls.  used  in  Thebes  bridge 
1,050  Bbls  used  in  Kenosha  reinforced  concrete  bridge 

Hennepin  Canal,  Government  Post  Offices,  Principal  Railroads,  Dealers, 
Concrete  Block  Manufacturers,  and  Contractors  in  the  Northwest 
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OFFICE  BUILDING 

FORD  BUILDING,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.  D.  H.  BURNHAM  AND  CO.,  ARCHITECTS.  EXTERIOR.  PLAN,  AND 
DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE. 

MURAL  PAINTINGS 

SIX  LUNETTES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,  IN  THE  CAPITOL  AT  HARRISBURG.  BY  W.  B.  VAN  INGEN,  NEW  YORK. 

RAILWAY  STATION 

FOR  THE  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM,  AT  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN.  SPIER  AND  ROHNS,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.  EXTERIOR,  PLAN,  AND  SIX  INTERIOR  VIEWS. 

BUNGALOW 

FOR  CHARLES  L.  HOFFMAN,  AT  LAKE  MINNETONKA,  MINNESOTA.  DOWNS  AND  EADS,  ARCHITECTS, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA.  SKETCH  AND  PLAN. 

RESIDENCE 

FOR  P.  R.  BROOKS,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA.  EDWIN  H.  HEWITT,  ARCHITECT.  EXTERIOR,  PLAN, 
AND  DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE. 

BUNGALOW 

FOR  MR.  STEWART,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.  FERNAND  PARMENTIER,  ARCHITECT.  EXTERIOR, 
PLANS,  AND  LIVING-ROOM  INTERIOR. 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Official  reports  from  the  building  departments  of  some 
fifty  leading  cities,  received  by  the  American  Contractor, 
show  a  continuation  of  the  building  activity  that  has  long 
prevailed,  though  the  falling  off  is  a  little  more  pronounced 
than  it  was  last  month,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  17 
per  cent  but  building  still  continues  decidedly  active.  The 
operations  last  year  were  so  enormous,  breaking  all  records 
that  the  pace  could  not  be  expected  to  be  maintained. 
The  reports  show  a  condition  of  healthful  activity  and  in¬ 
dicate  that  prosperity  in  the  building  line  is  to  continue. 
As  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  the 
percentage  of  gains  in  the  leading  cities  is  as  follows: Atlanta, 
13;  Cleveland,  18;  Dallas,  14;  Duluth,  14;  Harrisburg,  92; 
Hartford,  14;  Manchester,  110;  Milwaukee,  8;  Minneapolis, 
25;  Newark,  21;  Patterson,  31;  Pueblo,  56;  Rochester,  27; 
Seattle,  65;  Syracuse,  23;  Winnipeg,  50.  The  percentage  of 
the  chief  reported  losses  are  as  follows:  Buffalo,  18;  Chicago, 
9;  Cincinnati,  33;  Denver,  56;  Detroit,  15;  Kansas  City,  35; 
Louisville,  70;  Nashville,  38;  New  York,  31;  Omaha,  12; 
Pittsburg,  10;  Spokane,  25;  Topeka,  48;  Toledo,  8;  Tacoma, 
25.  From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  gains  and 
losses,  practically,  even  so  far  as  the  numbers  of  cities  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  widely  distributed,  thus  showing  that  the  changes 
are  due  to  local  conditions,  such  as  the  supply  of  buildings 
and  the  cost  of  construction. 


THIRD  CONVENTION  OF  CEMENT  PRODUCERS 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Northwest  Cement 
Producers  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  January  16,  17  and  18. 
This,  in  point  of  education  in  the  using  of  cement,  particularly 
in  a  structural  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  meetings  of 
the  year.  The  first  convention  was  a  school  in  which  one  of 
the  oldest  materials  came  as  a  new  factor  into  the  building 
field  and  the  immense  amount  of  facts  that  were  unknown 
even  to  the  teachers  was  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
first  convention.  Since  that  time  experience  has  done  much 
and  at  the  coming  convention  it  is  expected  that  a  fund  of 
experience  will  be  gathered  and  distributed  that  will  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  future  construction.  For  that  reason 
architects  should  contribute  drawings  to  the  exhibition  that 
is  planned,  contractors  should  be  ready  to  present  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  and  all  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  concrete  as  a  building  material  should  feel  that 
such  a  convention  can  do  more  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
concrete  structure  and  the  increased  adoption  of  its  several 
fields  of  use  than  any  other  method  of  collecting  and  spread¬ 
ing  information  can.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are  C. 
A.  P.  Turner,  of  Minneapolis,  President;  Martin  T.  Roeche,  of 
St.  Paul,  Secretary;  Vice  Presidents,  O.  U.  Meracle,  A.  H. 
Laughlin,  E.  W.  Dow,  John  Wunder  and  Lee  Stover. 

DYED  BIRCHWOOD 

Samples  of  veneer  made  from  birchwood,  colored  by  a  new 
and  most  logical  process,  is  received  from  the  Stockholm 
Trafarnings  Aktiebolag,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  which  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet  maker  and  finisher  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  woods.  It  is  not  an  imitation 
but  a  novelty  in  color  and  finish  that  is  superb. 

In  the  new  process  of  coloring  the  dye  is  forced  by  pneu¬ 
matic  means  through  the  whole  trunk  of  the  newly  felled 
tree,  so  that  the  dye  takes  the  place  of  the  sap.  The  trunks 
are  subsequently  sawed  up  into  planks  or  veneers.  Not  only 
is  the  beautiful  structure  of  birchwood  preserved  by  this 
process  but  it  is  even  greatly  enhanced. 

In  consequence  of  this,  dyed  birchwood  has  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  and  has,  of  late,  been  very  much  used  in 
Europe  for  cabinet  making.  For  artists  and  furniture 
makers  who  are  trying  to  produce  something  new  and  original, 
these  new  and  elegant  colors  open  up  new  fields  hardly 
dreamed  of  before. 

This  new  wood  is  now  very  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  brown,  dark,  so-called  precious  woods,  which  are  generally 
expensive;  and  for  the  equipment  of  rooms,  shops,  steamers 
and  railway  carriages  and  also  for  furniture  making,  es¬ 
pecially  for  fancy  furniture,  a  marked  preference  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  new  wood  over  mahogany,  walnut,  etc. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  to  experts  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  breadth  of  birchwood  is  in  reality  not  of 
very  great  importance,  because  the  solid  wood  is  generally 
used  for  the  narrow  parts  of  a  piece  of  furniture  only,  as  for 
instance  the  legs  of  a  chair,  pillars,  etc.,  while  the  larger 
surfaces  are  coated  with  a  veneer.  The  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  the  veneer  is  made  can  be  precisely  deter¬ 
mined,  because,  when  the  veneer  band  is  being  cut  into 
leaves,  all  bad  parts  and  knots  in  the  wood  are  removed  as 
far  as  possible.  Besides  this  there  is  another  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  shipping  to  foreign  countries  and  this  advantage  is 
that  high  freights  or  high  customs  duties  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  importance  if  charged  by  the  square  meter. 
There  are  six  different  colors  up  to  the  present,  all  of  which 
are  proof  against  the  effects  of  light.  These  are:  pink,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  light  brown,  light  mahogany  and  gray. 

Architects  in  America  and  Canada  should  send  for  samples 
and  use  the  material  for  the  interior  finish  of  the  first  resi¬ 
dence  they  design  where  a  particularly  artistic  effect  in 
harmonious  color  and  material  is  required. 
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HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

I  he  finishing  touches  to  a  well  built  house  rests  with  the 
floors  and  a  house  built  in  these  modern  times,  without  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  seems  to  be  neglected. 

T  he  question  with  an  Architect  as  to  what  is  best  to  use  for 
floors,  is  a  very  difficult  one,  for  he  has  the  cost  to  consider, 
the  effects  and  the  tastes  of  the  owner. 

\\  hen  oak  was  plentiful  and  cheaper  there  was  little  choice, 
as  a  quarter-sawed  oak  floor  could  not  be  excelled,  and  can¬ 
not  be  today;  but  its  scarcity  has  made  it  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  other  woods. 

1  he  great  demand,  in  the  last  few  years,  for  the  less  desir¬ 
able  woods,  such  as  maple,  beech,  birch,  yellow  pine,  etc., 
stimulated  the  art  of  manufacturing  a  good  article.  Special 
machinery  was  made  and  the  greatest  care  brought  forward 
that  skillful  mechanics  could  muster  to  turn  out  a  faultless 
article. 

The  architects,  in  looking  the  field  over  for  suitable  floors, 
found  the  high  standard  in  workmanship  that  had  been  dis¬ 
played  on  oak  transferred  or  adopted  on  maple,  beech  and 
birch.  They  were  pleased  and  welcomed  it,  as  it  was  filling 
a  deserved  opening  at  a  much  less  cost  than  oak. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  flooring  business  knows  the 
immense  amount  of  care  necessary  to  deliver  a  perfect  article, 
and  the  large  investment  it  requires  in  fine,  strong  machinery 
to  do  the  work  properly,  so  that  the  matching  and  laying 
qualities  are  satisfactory  and  a  good  floor  is  possible  and  per¬ 
manent.  Such  work  is  being  done  only  by  a  few  large  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  one  who  has  sprung  into  the  first  ranks  the 
quickest  is  the  I.  Stephenson  Co.,  of  Wells,  Michigan,  who 
manufacture  the  “Ideal”  maple,  beech  and  birch  flooring. 

The  “Ideal”  has  only  been  on  the  market  a  few  years, 
yet  it  has  been  and  is  used  all  over  these  United  States  by 
the  most  prominent  and  largest  architects,  and  in  every  case 
where  it  has  been  used  it  has  been  all  it  was  represented  to  be 
— a  first-class  article,  and  we  gladly  invite  our  readers,  those 
who  are  not  personally  familiar  with  it  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  to  look  into  the  merits  of  it. 

Its  success  can  also  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the 
efforts  in  its  behalf  by  Mr.  John  C.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the 
John  C.  Hill  Lumber  Company,  who  has  brought  it  before 
the  architects  throughout  the  United  States  and  whose  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  lumber  world  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  thorough 
honesty  and  substantial  quality  in  any  lumber  he  may 
represent. 

FIREPROOF  SANDSTONE 

An  unbroken  deposit  of  sandstone,  a  mile  long  and  eight 
hundred  feet  thick,  of  a  quality  that  is  available  for  the 
heaviest  building  purposes  and  that  is  practically  fireproof, 
has  been  opened  up  at  Banning,  Minnesota.  A  mammoth 
quarrying  plant  has  been  installed  here  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Kettle  River,  in  Pine  County. 

The  Kettle  River  standstone’s  beautiful  light  salmon  color 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  builders  in  Minnesota,  who 
found,  on  testing  it,  that  it  would  stand  a  carrying  pressure  of 
14,268  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  a  laboratory  test,  a  cube 
two  inches  square  endured  a  pressure  of  57,072  pounds. 
Tests  of  engineers  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  proving 
that  the  stone  required  a  lesser  thickness  than  granite,  so 
challenged  belief  that  a  second  series  of  trials  were  made, 
with  the  same  result. 

Analysis  of  the  stone  showed  that  it  contains  98.02  per  cent 
of  silica,  with  just  enough  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  to  make 
it  substantially  a  crystalline  rock,  and  to  preserve  its  color 
under  all  weather  conditions.  The  stone  is  remarkably  solid 
and  compact,  the  usual  voids  between  the  larger  particles  of 
silica  and  rock  being  filled  with  smaller  particles  of  silica  by 
the  geological  process  of  re-deposition. 

It  is  claimed  that  Kettle  River  sandstone  stands  frost  and 
other  trying  weather  conditions  better  than  marble  and  better 
even  than  granite.  There  is  no  sulphide  of  iron  present  in  it, 


which  oxidizes,  causing  the  reddish  or  yellow  streaking  that 
often  makes  sandstone  so  unattractive  after  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  in  the  stone  from  Kettle  River 
were  strikingly  illustrated  when  the  town  of  Hinckley,  Minne¬ 
sota,  was  destroyed  by  a  forest  fire.  The  heat  and  draft  was 
so  intense  that  heavy  pieces  of  steel  were  carried  for  miles, 
yet  bridge  abutments  of  Kettle  River  stone  were  in  no  way 
affected,  except  for  the  vitrifying  of  the  surface.  Under  a 
fire  test  by  Professor  I.  H.  Woolson,  of  Columbia  University, 
the  stone  withstood  1,500  degrees  without  change. 

The  Minneapolis  offices  of  the  Kettle  River  Quarries  Com¬ 
pany  have  just  removed  into  its  commodious  quarters  in  the 
new  Security  Bank  Building. 

A  SMALL  PLANT  HEATING  BOILER 

A  boiler  especially  designed  to  meet  all  demands  for  a 
durable  and  efficient  portable  heating  apparatus,  which  can 
be  installed  at  a  nominal  price,  is  found  in  the  “New  Life” 
heating  boiler,  designed  for  use  in  moderate-sized  residences, 
greenhouses,  etc.  It  is  made  upon  the  scientific  principles 


Detail  Construction  of  New  Life  Boiler 

which  have  made  the  New  Life  brick-set  boilers  popular,  but 
requires  no  brickwork.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  strong¬ 
ly  built  as  well  as  being  easily  installed,  giving  a  neat,  com¬ 
pact  appearance  and  adaptable  to  a  limited  space.  It  is 
made  of  steel  and  manufactured  by  the  Des  Moines  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Supply  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  HIGH  PLANE  IN  ROOFING  INDUSTRY 

The  sale  of  roofing  plate  is  to  be  revolutionized  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  coating  of  the  several  brands  stamped  on  each 
sheet  for  the  trade  mark  which  has  heretofore  been  relied  on 
as  an  evidence  of  quality. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company  officially  announces  that  it  has  decided,  on  all  of  its 
brands  of  roofing  plate,  to  stamp  each  sheet  with  the  amount 
of  coating  it  carries  per  box  of  20x28,  and  not  only  this,  but 
every  waster  plate  is  to  be  stamped  “waster”.  This  will  in 
a  large  measure  prevent  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation 
in  second,  third  or  fourth  hands  and  insure  to  the  one  calling 
for  such  a  plate  a  square  deal.  That  the  company  which  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  innovation  runs  some  risk  of  a 
loss  of  business  during  the  period  when  architects,  builders 
and  roofers  are  being  made  familiar  with  such  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  quality  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  give  more 
than  superficial  attention  to  the  far-reaching  action.  The 
move  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  industry.  It  concedes 
to  the  tin  roofer  more  than  he  has  asked:  it  crushes  the  mal¬ 
practice  of  years  in  one  fell  stroke,  and  with  firm  grasp  uplifts 
the  business  to  a  plane  of  dignity  and  honor.  As  such  it  en¬ 
forces  co-operation,  it  demands  the  support  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  all  roofers,  af  all  architects,  of  all  builders. 
This  new  stamping  of  the  plates  will  give  important  infor¬ 
mation  not  only  to  the  tin  roofer,  but  to  the  architect,  the 
builder  and  the  final  owner  of  any  building  covered  with  tin. 
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BAR-LOCK  "3-POINT”  PRISMS  AND  "ARCH"  PLAIN  LIGHTS 

A  condition  which  was  for  years  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
use  of  pavement  vaults — that  of  insufficient  natural  light — 
has  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  into  the  building 
world  of  Bar-Lock  galvanized  wrought  steel  construction  and 
“3-Point”  Prisms,  made  by  the  American  Bar-Lock  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  principle  of  this  new  form  of  pave¬ 
ment  illumination  is  the  use  of  scientific  adjustment  of  clear 
annealed  prisms  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  re¬ 
fracted  rays,  deflected  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  light.  Bar-Lock  and  “3-Point”  Prisms  have  several 
qualities  which  demonstrate  their  superiority  over  the  old 
forms  of  pavement  illumination. 

The  Bar- Lock,  being  constructed  of  galvanized  wrought 
steel,  will  resist  rust  and  is  much  stronger  than  cast-iron 
frames.  In  its  assembling  it  consists  of  narrow  steel  bars 
set  on  edge,  with  transverse  channel  bars  at  right  angles  and 
clamped  in  place.  This  allows  a  77  per  cent,  of  glass  area 
against  25  to  35  per  cent,  given  by  the  old  styles.  The  chan¬ 
nel  bars  permit  of  an  effectual  binding  of  the  cement  around 
and  under  the  bearing  of  each  “3- Point”  Prism  or  “Arch” 
plain  glass  lens,  when  the  latter  is  used;  allow  a  deeper  body 
or  rib  of  cement  between  each  glass  and  render  the  instal¬ 
lation  perfectly  water-tight. 

Wherever  Bar- Lock  and  “3- Point”  Prisms  are  used  for 
vault  or  basement  illumination,  the  result  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  in  an  eminent  degree.  This  Bar-Lock  construction 
with  either  “3-Point”  Prisms  or  “Arch”  plain  glass,  makes 
an  ideal  illuminating  feature  for  store  floors,  and  is  already 
installed  in  numerous  large  establishments  in  the  cities 
throughout  the  country.  With  “3- Point”  Prisms  at  least 
100  per  cent,  added  light  is  secured.  Another  characteristic 
of  Bar-Lock  construction  is  that  it  is  easily  assembled  and 
installed,  and  may  be  done  by  any  cement  worker. 

The  American  Bar-Lock  Company,  26th  street  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  avenue,  Philadelphia,  sole  owners  of  the  Bar-Lock 
products  and  patents,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  desired 
information,  together  with  catalogues,  upon  application. 
This  company  has  reliable  representatives  in  all  the  large 
cities  and  the  name  of  its  nearest  representative  will  be  sent 
upon  inquiry. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  AN  OLD  BRAND 

An  important  change  has  just  been  made  by  the  old  tin¬ 
plate  house  of  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  name  of  their  leading  brand  of  roofing  tin.  Hereafter, 

instead  of  “Taylor  Old  Style,”  the 
brand  will  be  known  as  the  “Tar¬ 
get  and  Arrow  Old  Style,”  the 
old-time  name  of  the  brand,  used 
many  years  ago.  The  change  is 
actually  a  return  to  the  old-time 
designation  for  the  tin,  as  the  plates 
have  always  been  distinguished  by 
the  registered  trade-mark  of  the 
Target  and  Arrow  stamped  on  the 
sheets,  to  protect  the  buyer  from 
substitution.  The  trade-mark  for 
the  brand  remains  the  same.  The  roofing-tin  on  which  this 
stamp  appears  is  exactly  the  same  old-time  durable  quality 
that  this  house  has  been  selling  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
It  represents  the  same  lasting  kind  of  tin  plate  as  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  firm,  which  is  still  found  in  good  condition 
on  roofs  in  the  older  cities  of  this  country  after  fifty  and 
sixty  years’  wear. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  FOR  1907 

The  Youth’s  Companion  announces,  among  the  at¬ 
tractions-  of  its  52  issues  in  1907,  two  hundred  practical 
papers,  serviceable  to  young  people  who  have  their  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  helpful  in  their  insistence  on  worthy  ideals 


in  every  relation  of  life,  useful  in  the  home — particularly  the 
regular  series,  “Till  the  Doctor  Comes”.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  capital  stories — humorous  stories,  character  stories, 
stories  of  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  great  cities,  on  the  sea,  in  the 
wilderness.  Among  them  incidents  in  American  history, 
illustrative  of  life  and  times  n  America  from  the  first  colonial 
planting  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  One  thousand  short 
notes  giving  concisely,  clearly  and  accurately  the  important 
news  of  the  times  in  public  affaris,  and  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  industry.  Three  hundred  contributors,  giving  assurance 
that  every  need  and  every  taste  among  Companion  readers 
will  be  satisfied.  Two  thousand  one-minute  stories,  anecdotes, 
bits  of  humor — sketches  which  take  not  more  than  a  minute 
to  read,  etc. 

A  full  Announcement  of  the  new  volume  will  be  sent  with 
sample  copies  of  the  paper  to  any  address  on  request.  On 
receipt  of  $1.75,  the  yearly  subscription  price,  the  publishers 
send  to  the  new  subscriber  The  Companion’s  Four-Leaf  Hang¬ 
ing  Calendar  for  1907,  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold, 
and  subscription  certificate  for  the  fifty-two  issues  of  the 
year’s  volume. 

A  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  PUBLICATION 

Eastward  through  the  Storied  Northwest,  by  Olin  D. 
Wheeler.  An  eastern  trip  from  California  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  route,  via  Portland,  Puget  Sound,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  via  the  Shasta.  Northern  Pacific 
route.  Published  by  A.  M.  Cleland,  General  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  request  and  address. 

This  is  one  of  those  pamphlet  descriptions  that  are  year  by 
year  teaching  in  detail  that  which  the  school  geography 
gives  to  the  student  in  general.  For  this  reason  they  are 
valuable  in  an  educational  sense  aside  from  their  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  attention  to  a  given  route.  Written  by 
authors  who  can  describe,  photographed  by  artists  and  re¬ 
produced  in  the  best  typography  that  is  at  the  command  of 
the  publishers,  they  are  distributed  among  the  people  and 
eagerly  read  by  those  who  wish  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  scenes  and  places  that  have  been  impressed  on  their 
imagination  from  childhood.  This  booklet  of  Mr.  Wheelers’ 
is  full  of  information,  reads  like  fiction  and  is  as  accurate  as 
personal  knowledge  can  make  it,  and  spreads  out  the  Western 
Wonderland  of  our  continent  in  a  vivid,  convincing  and  en¬ 
joyable  story  of  people  and  places  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

HOLIDAY  RATES  TO  CUBA 

The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  will  make  a  holiday 
rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  to  Havana,  Cuba,  on 
December  18,  19  and  20;  return  limit  January  9.  Passengers 
will  be  taken  via  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company’s  steamers.  The  trip  will  be  a  delightful 
one  and,  with  the  cheap  rates  offered  for  the  holiday  season, 
is  particularly  desirable  at  this  time.  For  information  as 
to  rates,  etc.,  address  A.  B.  Cutts,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ARCHITECTS 

The  rapid  rebuilding  of  the  plant  of  the  Union  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last  May,  is  striking  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  their 
sheathing  materials,  Lith  and  Linofelt.  The  factory  has 
been  rebuilt  on  strictly  modern,  fire  proof  lines  in  concrete 
construction,  and  installed  with  the  latest  improved  machin¬ 
ery  for  getting  out  their  product.  Linofelt  is  made  from 
flax  straw,  which  is  purchased  from  farmers  throughout  the 
Northwest,  and  is  developing  an  important  use  for  a  by  pro¬ 
duct.  The  flax  is  put  through  a  degumming  process  which 
makes  it  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  thus 
becoming  popular  with  architects  for  back  plastering.  It  is 
also  extensively  used  for  insulation  in  cold  storage  plants, 
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ice  boxes  and  refrigerator  cars.  At  their  plant  at  Yorktown, 
Indiana,  Lith,  a  mineral  wool  product,  is  made  into  boards 
and  is  in  this  shape  a  practical  deafener  for  floors  as  well  as 
for  insulation  purposes  when  Linofelt  will  not  so  readily  apply. 

The  Minneapolis  offices  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  have 
been  removed  to  the  New  Security  Bank  Building.  It  might 
be  opportune  to  remind  architects  and  owners  that  this  com¬ 
pany  are  not  only  interested  in  the  installation  of  passenger 
and  freight  elevatiors  but  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  all 
repair  work,  and  have  a  department  established  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  mechanics  of  the  highest  skill,  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  work,  whether  it  be  an  hydraulic, 
electric,  steam,  belt  or  hand-power  elevator.  The  ware¬ 
house  carries  a  complete  stock  of  repair  parts  for  the  Otis, 
Hale,  Crane  and  Standard  types  and  all  sizes  of  valve  cups 
and  hoisting  cables,  which  can  be  furnished  promptly  upon 
application. 

A  System  of  Bulletins  is  published  in  a  shape  convenient 
for  filing  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  giving 
general  information  as  well  as  detailed  measurements  of  their 
several  power  machines.  For  instance,  bulletin  30  gives 
general  information  in  regard  to  their  electric  light  and  power 
plants  and  the  necessary  gas  and  gasoline  engines.  Bulletin 
20  describes  and  illustrates  different  types  of  motors,  Bulletin 
38,  engine  type  generators,  and  Bulletin  22  direct  current 
dynamos.  All  are  essential  in  the  planning  for  space  and 
most  economical  operation  of  the  structure’s  power  and  light 
facilities,  and  architects  should  have  a  set  of  these  bulletins 
on  file  for  ready  reference. 

The  successful  building  business  in  Minneapolis  the  past 
year,  and  particularly  during  the  month  of  November,  when 
the  aggregate  of  operations  was  twenty-five  per  cent  greater 
than  the  same  month  last  year,  has  made  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  diamond  business,  White  and  McNaught,  of  407 


Nicollet  Avenue,  report.  Diamonds  are  supposed  to  equal 
government  bonds  as  an  investment,  and  when  bought  of  so 
reliable  a  firm  as  White  and  McNaught  are  better,  as  their 
liberal  discounts,  together  with  the  perfect  guarantee  of  their 
value,  gives  the  purchaser  of  diamonds  a  security  with  a 
prospective  as  well  as  a  collateral  value  that  is  considerable. 
This  investment  of  profits,  by  contractors  especially,  is 
noticed  in  the  sale  of  watches,  but  this  is  probably  because  of 
the  necessity  for  keeping  accurate  time  in  these  days  of  high 
per  hour  wages. 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company  has  recently 
detailed  one  of  the  most  experienced  solicitors  to  co-operate 
with  architects  and  builders  to  the  end  that  good  wiring  and 
scientific  illumination  may  be  secured.  It  is  a  fact,  recog¬ 
nized  by  illuminating  experts,  that  too  frequently  the 
architect  designs  a  beautiful  house  and  the  furnisher  exer¬ 
cises  his  highest  skill  to  adorn  it  and  yet  the  illumination 
which  is  to  bring  out  its  beauty  will  be  left  to  the  last  and 
then  put  in  with  very  little  thought  or  skill.  The  attention 
of  the  architects  is  too  fully  taken  up  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  illumination  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  of 
service  in  this  respect  that  the  Electric  Company  offers, 
without  cost,  the  services  of  their  expert  engineer  in  prepar¬ 
ing  specifications  and  the  giving  of  general  suggestions  that 
will  be  of  help  in  supplementing  the  work  of  the  architect. 
This  co-operation  between  the  local  electric  company  and  the 
architect  should  always  be  intimate,  in  the  interest  of  safe  and 
effective  lighting. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Newman,  of  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
who  has  been  located  at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  had  charge 
of  the  Company’s  interests  in  that  section,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Minneapolis  office,  Mr.  T.  W.  Farrington,  who 
has  occupied  that  position,  taking  charge  of  the  Western 
sales  of  the  company,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 


Cottage  Warming 


Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  American  cottager.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  make  a  large  line  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  warming  these  little  domiciles  with  Steam  or  Hot  Water. 


Fenced  in  against  discomfort  on  all  sides 
of  the  building. 


Architects  who  are  looking  after  the 
best  interests  of  the  small  home  builder 
recommend  and  specify  our  outfits — 
now  very  moderate  in  cost. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  (COMPANY 


General  Offices,  282  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


229  5th  St.  S.,  Minneapolis 
413-417  S.  10th  St.,  Omaha 
Olive  and  15th  Sts.,  St.  Louis 
313  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City 
1215  Alaska  Building,  Seattle 


126  Sycamore  St.  Milwaukee  213  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 

831  15th  St„  Denver  601  Hartje  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 

225  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  104  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Cor.  Court  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Buffalo  109  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore 
1342  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  129  Federal  St.  Boston 
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We  Are  the  First! 

Yes,  we  are  the  first  of  the  manufacturers  of  Terne  Plates  to  suggest  and  adopt  the 
plan  of  stamping  the  amount  of  coating  carried  by  our  brands  of  Roofing  Tin,  and  of 
stamping  all  wasters  as  such. 

This  is  the  “square  deal”  which  all  Jobbers,  Architects,  Roofers  and  Property 
Owners  have  needed  so  long — and  already  the  move  has  shown  a  good  effect. 

In  future,  don’t  merely  specify  American  Ternes,  American  Extra,  American  Special, 
American  Old  Style  A,  2A,  3A,  4A,  5A,  MF,  or  U.  S.  Eagle  New  Method — -but  examine  the  boxes 
when  they  arrive  and  see  that  the  contents  indicate  exactly  what  you  purchased.  If  the  sheet 
isn’t  stamped  with  the  coating,  look  along  the  edge  for  the  mark  “Waster.” 

If  you’ll  use  these  precautions  you’ll  find  Roofing  Tin  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  roof  cov¬ 
ering  you  can  use — but  you  can’t  expect  an  8-lb.  Terne  to  do  the  work  of  the  old  time  or  present 
day  30  to  40-lb.  coated  plates. 

Send  for  our  booklet  “From  Underfoot  to  Overhead”  if  you  would  know  how  a  high  grade  Terne  Plate  is  made,  and 
use  MF  ROOFING  TIN,  “The  Terne  which  turns  the  elements,”  if  you  want  the  best  Roofing  Tin  that  can  be  had. 

AMERICAN 

FRICK  BUILDING  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

COMPANY 


1,500  SCHOOLS 

Are  now  equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic 
temperature  regulation  with  the 

Johnson  System 

These  schools  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Boards  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  would  not  be  without  the 
temperature  regulation. 

It  protects  the  school  treasury  against  ex¬ 
cessive  fuel  consumption. 

It  promotes  the  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Temperature  Regulation 


has  become  a  necessary  equipment  of  a  modern 
school  or  college  building. 

Architects  should  write  for 
Estimates 

Johnson  Service  Company 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Steam  and  Power 
Pumping 
Machinery 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 
for  Any  Duty 

Send  for  catalog 
R  446 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DYNAMOS  and  MOTORS 
and  Special  Electrical  Machinery 

Fairbanks-Morse  Direct  Connected  Engines  and  Dynamos 

Motor  Driven  Hoists  Back  Geared  Motors 

Motor  Driven  Pumps  Contractors,  Gasoline  Hoists 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  447 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

London,  Eng. 

Omaha 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  York 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COM PAN Y 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  MIRRORS 

BENT  PLATE  GLASS,  HEAVY  GLASS  FOR  FLOORS  AND  SKYLIGHTS,  ART  GLASS. 


Also 

Manufacturers 

of 


CARRARA  GLASS 


a  new  product,  like  perfect  polished  white  marble;  beautiful  as  a  mirror  and  im¬ 
pervious  to  all  stains.  Used  for  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Hospitals,  Wainscoting 
and  Walls. 


A  few  uses  for  Plate  Glass  aside  from  windows  are,  Desk  and  Table  Tops,  Door  Panels,  Glass  Floors,  Shelves  and  Signs. 

Polished  Wire  Glass,  greatest  protection  against  fire. 


LARGEST  JOBBERS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sole  distributors  of  PATTON'S  SUN  PROOF  PAINTS,  and  jobbers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Leads,  Varnishes  and  Brushes. 


■OUR  TWENTY  WAREHOUSES.  WHERE  HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  ALL  THESE  LINES  ARE  KEPT,  ARE:- 


NEW  YORK,  Hudson  and  Vandam  Sts. 
BOSTON,  41-49  Sudbury  St.,  1-9  Bowker  St. 
CHICAGO,  442-452  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  Broadway  and  Court  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  12th  and  St.  Charles  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  500-510  S.  Third  St. 
DETROIT,  53-59  Lamed  St.  E. 
PITTSBURGH,  101-103  Wood  St. 


MILWAUKEE  492-494  Market  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Wilder  Bldg.,  Main  &  Ex.  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  Fifth  and  Wyandott  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  221-223  W.  Pratt  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  372-4-6-8  Pearl  St. 

BROOKLYN,  635  637  Fulton  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pitcairn  Bldg.,  Arch  &  11th  Sts. 


DAVENPORT,  410-416  Scott  St. 
CLEVELAND,  149-51-53  Seneca  St. 
OMAHA,  1608-10-12  Harney  St. 

ST  PAUL,  349-351  Minnesota  St. 
ATLANTA,  32-34  S.  Pryor  St. 
BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Ave.  and  29th  St. 
SAVANNAH,  745-749  Wheaton  St. 


Go  Save 

Time,  Toil,  Trouble 

acquire 

Business,  Wealth,  Influence 

Unsure 

Comfort,  Convenience, 
Protection 


Use  the  Local  and  Long  Distance 
Lines  of 
THE 

NORTHWESTERN  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE  CO. 

Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell. 


CUTLER  MAILING  SYSTEM 

Explicitly  authorized  by  P.  O.  Department  under  special  act 
of  congress.  Should  be  specified  by  name  when  standard  mail 
chute  is  desired.  Designate  "Model  C”  for  very  latest  and 
best.  Full  information  from  the  sole  makers  and  patentees. 

THE  CUTLER  MFC.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Architects 

If  you  desire  a  neat  and  artistic 
booklet,  of  plans  and  designs,  printed 
in  the  very  best  possible  manner, 
or  if  you  need  some  swell  stationery 
or  other  printed  matter,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  with  you. 

Respectfully, 

The  Minneapolis  Co-Op.  Printing  Co. 

108-110  Third  Street  North, 
printers  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OF  THIS 
MAGAZIN  E 


GEO.  H.  LAWES  &  COMPANY 

- - - AGENTS  FOR - 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  and  Quilt  Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters  Berger  Steel  Studs  and  Furring 

Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint  Wood  Rolling  Doors  and  Partitions  Dodge’s  Artificial  Slate  Black  Boards 

Ludowici-Ccladon  Co.’s  Roofing  Tiles  Morse  Wall  Ties  and  Rutty  Metal  Wall  Plugs  „  Swezey’s  Improved  Dumb  Waiters 

Higgin’s  Aletal  Frame  Window  Screens  Union  Metal  Corner  Beads  and  Wall  Ties  Dehydratine  Damp-Proofing 


We  carry  in  Stock  Cabot’s  Stains  and  Quilt,  Metal  Lath,  Metal  Corner  Beads,  Metal  Walllies 
and  Plugs;  also  Dehydratine  Damp=Proofing  Material  and  Rinald’s  Porcelain  Enamel  Paint 


Telephones: 

St.  Paul:  T.  C..  1027;  N.  W.,  M.  234 
Minneapolis:  T.  C.,  10857 
Residence:  T.  C..  6036  Park 


ST.  PAUL  OFFICE,  156  East  Third  Street,  near  Jackson 
MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE,  1121  Lumber  Exchange 
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Air  Dried 
Kiln  Dried 
End  Matched 

i 


Wells,  Delta  County,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Western  Agents. 


Bored 

Polished 

Bundled 


is 


Since  ye  ancient 

blunderbus  there  has  been  no  gun 
as  perfect  as  the 


repeating  shotgun.  It  has  one-third  less  parts 
than  any  other  gun  of  this  class,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  weighs  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  less  and  can  be  assembled  in  one-half 
the  time.  The  breech-locking  mechanism 
is  the  strongest  made.  It  lias  a  solid 
matted  rib  on  top  of  frame,  thus  adding 
an  attractive  feature  which  improves 
the  appearance  and  assists  in  taking 
aim  quickly  and  accurately.  Our 
new  automatic  recoil-operating  lock¬ 
ing  device  makes  it  the  safest  breech¬ 
loading  gun  ever  built. 

120-page  catalog,  300  illustrations,  cover 
in  nine  colors,  mailed  for  3  stamps. 

The  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


S.  T.  FERGUSON,  Pres.  J.  F.  FERGUSON,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  S.  COFFIN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

NORTHWESTERN  FOUNDRY 

[Successors  to  S.  T.  Ferguson,  Proprietor.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  CASTINGS,  WATER 
PIPE  SPECIALS 

Structural  Iron  and  Foundry  Work 

Steel  Beams,  Girders,  Iron  Stairs,  Sidewalk 
Lights,  Roof  Trusses,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Col¬ 
umns,  Store  Fronts,  Sewer  Castings,  Stable 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Vases  Station  Stoves. 

312  10th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 


Made  in  all 
sizes  from  500  to 
12,000  square 
feet  capacity,  for 
hot  water  and 
steam. 

The  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  easiest 
cleaned  and  dur¬ 
able  boiler  man- 
factured. 

We  ship  com¬ 
plete  heating  plants 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Send  for  igo6  Catalog. 
Heating  Plans  and  Specifications  Free. 


St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Heated  by  Andrews  Locomotive 
Steel  Boiler  and  The  Andrews  System. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

398  Hennepin  Ave.  98  LaSalle  Bldg.  515  Manhattan  Bldg 


For  Priming  or  First  Coating 

S.  V.  W.  STANDARD 

TRAD^>  <^YARK 

For  priming  coat  op  all  classes  of  natural  wood.  Dries  sufficiently  Hard 
Over  Night  to  admit  of  being  sandpapered.  Forms  a  hard,  non-porous 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  suction  of  the  varnishes  applied  over 
it  and  holds  them  up  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

2620  Armour  Ave.,  29  Broadway,  23  Billiter  JL, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 
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LUXFER  SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

In  R.e=Inforced  Concrete  Setting 


BEST  FOR  BASEMENT  LIGHTING 


“Luxfer  Prism 
Tile” 


No  Iron  Frames. 

No  Rusting. 


“Luxf  er  Blank 
Tile” 


All  Steel  embedded  in 
Concrete. 


Waterproof  and  free  from 
condensation. 


Great  strength  and  dura-  #  Note  the  twisted  Tension 

bility.  Rods  shown  in  illustration. 

Ransome  System 

LUXFER  PRISMS  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  SETTING  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

Architects  and  Engineers  are  agreed  upon  the  excellence  of  this  work. 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Company 

Home  Office: 

160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Wabash  and  Madison  Sts.,  Chicago  627  lAyan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 


FAIRFAX 

American  Wire  Rein- 

U.  S.  MAIL  CHUTE 
SYSTEM 

forcing  for  Concrete 

The  locked  mail  chute  with  lockable  mailing  slots. 
Authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Patented. 

WIRE  FABRIC  AND  RODS  OF 

Complies  fully  with  the  new  postoffice  regulations. 
Simple  in  operation.  Reasonable  in  price.  Artistic 

HIGH-CARBON  STEEL 

in  construction. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Guaranteeing  the  highest  tensile  strength,  with  ideal 
distribution  of  metal  and  ease  of  application,  giving 

continuous  bond  on  all  sides  of  the  building. 

The  Most  Economical  Reinforcing  on  theJVIarket 

Used  in  the  largest  concrete  buildings  in  the  world  and  in  the 
first  reconstructed  buildings  in'San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  HARRINGTON 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot 

Water  Heating,  Electric 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  co-operate 
with  you  on  plans  and  costs. 

Wiring,  Gas  and  Electric 

Tables  showing  Safe  Loads,  Catalogs,  Samples  of 

Fixtures  and  Supplies 

Fabric  sent  free  on  request. 

113  Broadway,  FAI^GO,  N.  D. 

American  System  of  Reinforcing 

189  La  Salic  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Phone  No.  147 
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'T  HE  Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete  combines  architectural 
I  possibilities  of  the  highest  order  with  all  the  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  any  structure,  from  a  million-dollar  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel  (here  illustrated)  to  office  and  public  buildings,  warehouses,  fac¬ 
tories,  or  any  form  of  construction  where  beams  and  columns  are  used. 

The  Kahn  System  is  based  upon  the  Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  which, 
when  imbedded  in  concrete,  gives  the  most  scientific,  economical  and 
thorough  reinforcement  obtainable.  Buildings  erected  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  are  monolithic  in  type,  impervious  to  fire  and  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  Kahn  System  insures  economy  in  design  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  Engineering  Department  and  minimum  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  the  Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  which  is  shop  prepared, 
thus  eliminating  much  expensive  field  labor,  and  making  possible  a 
speed  in  erection  never  before  attained  in  structural  work. 

Detailed  information  and  interesting  literature  sent  on  request. 
If  request  is  written  on  your  business  letter  head,  we  will  send  you 
the  “Trussed  Concrete  Bulletin”  one  year  free  of  charge. 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

London  3  W.  CONGRESS  STREET,  DETROIT  Tc 
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T-l.  INTERLOCKING. 


INTERLOCKING  SPANISH. 


Ludowici=CeIadon  Company 


■ =  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ■  ■  -  - 

HIGHEST  GRADE  TERRA 
COTTA  ROOFING  TILES 


All  the  Standard  Interlocking  Shapes  and  many  Special  Designs  in  Semi- Glaze 
and  Natural  Reds;  Full,  Matt  or  Sand-Blast  Glazes  —  Greens,  Yellows, 
Yellow- Greens  and  Browns;  also  many  Special  Colors. 

FOUR  LARGE  FACTORIES  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Catalogue  and  Estimate  Furnished  upon  Request 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  508  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PHILADELPHIA  DENVER 

NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  LUDOWICI,  GA. 

AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


A.  Moorman  &  Co. 

Designers  and  /Makers  of 

Bank  Fixtures  and  Furniture 


Complete  Equipments  De= 
signed  and  Planned. 
Estimates  Submitted. 


Rosabel  St.,  Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sts. 

Tels.  N.  W.,  Main  601;  T.  C„  927. 


Fixtures  in  Wood,  Marble, 
Tile,  Metal,  Decorations, 
Etc. 


MILL  WORK 

I.  X.  L. 

HARDWOOD  FLOORINGS 
Oak  and  birch  Doors  in  Stock 


City  Sash  &  Door  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
MINOT,  NO.  DAKOTA 


DIAMONDS 

bought  of  us  can  be  returned  less  ten  per  cent 
for  cash,  or  full  value  in  trade,  and  are  a  good 
investment. 

Our  stock  of  wedding  silver  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  show  it. 

Get  our  styles  and  prices  on  wedding  cards. 
We  employ  three  expert  watchmakers  and 
give  prompt  and  good  work. 

White  6  MacNaught,  Jewelers 

407  Nicollet  Avenue 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  SIMPLICITY 


is  expressed  more  effectively  by 
the  Colonial  School  of  Architect¬ 
ure  than  by  any  other.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  preference 
for  Colonial  houses  is  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression. 

Yale  &  Towne 
Hardware 

offers  the  widest  range  for  the 
selection  of  ornamental  hard¬ 
ware  to  harmonize  with  this 
popular  type.  There  are  over 
70  designs,  all  produced  with 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  School. 

Send  us  the  blueprints  and 
we  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  the  hardware. 


W.  K.  Morison  &  Co. 


247=249  Nicollet  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CAPITALS  IN  COMPO  AND 

CEMENT 


Architectural  Decorations 

Of  every  description.  Capitals  for  Exterior. 

Also  Oak  and  Birch  in  Classic  and  Modern 
Designs,  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Coves,  Friezes,  etc. 

THE  DECORATORS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

215  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harold  Johnson,  Northwestern  Agent, 

216=217  Lumber  Exchange,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Triton  Radiators 

ONE  =  TWO=  THREE  =  FOUR  = 
FIVE=Column  WALL  and  FLUE 
Radiators,  all  bearing  the  same 
design,  is  a  line  hard  to  beat. 

Why  not  have  the  best? 


OUR  CATALOG  NO.  506  TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  THEM 
SEND  FOR  ONE 


Branches : 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 

United  States  Radiator  Co.,  Dunkirk,  n.  y. 


A  NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ALLIED  ARTS,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


Volume  9 


DECEMBER  1906 


No.  12 


IS  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  15TH  OF  EACH  MONTH 
AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

BY 

THE  WESTERN  ARCHITECT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(incorporated) 


ROBERT  CRAIK  McLEAN,  Editor. 


Amrrtratt  jlustitutr  of  Architects 

(Organized  1857) 


OFFICERS  FOR  1906: 


President . *Frank  M.  Day,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President . *Cass  Gilbert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President . William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . *Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C 

Auditor  for  Two  Years . Robert  Stead,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditor  for  One  Year . James  G.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  1906. 


For  Three  Years — Alfred  Stone.  Providence,  R.  I.;  Irving  K.  Pond 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Boston,  Mass.;  Merritt  J.  Reid,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Two  Years — W.  A.  Boring,  New  York;  J.  M.  Donaldson,  Detroit, 
Frank  Miles  Day,  Philadelphia. 

For  One  Year — Charles  F.  McKim,  New  York;  *Geo.  B.  Post,  New 
York;  *R.  D.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

•Executive  Committee 

Next  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7,  8  and  9,  1907. 


Architectural  ICragur  of  Amrrira 

(organized  1899) 


Architectural  League  of  New  York. 
T  Square  Club.  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  Architectural  Club. 
Toronto  Architectural  Club. 
Pittsburg  Architectural  Club. 
Cincinnati  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 
Brooklyn  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 

Chicago  Architectural  Club. 

Twin  City  Architectural  Club. 
President,  E.  J.  Russell,  Chemi< 


St.  Louis  Architectural  Club. 
Washington  Architectural  Club. 
Architect’s  Club,  U.  of  Illinois. 
Toledo  Architectural  Club. 

National  Sculpture  Society. 
National  Society  of  Mural  Painters 
Milwaukee  Architect’s  Club. 

San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 
Detroit  Architectural  Club, 
al  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Chairman— Current  Club  Work,  -  -  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto,  Can 

Chairman — Education,  —  —  Newton  A.  Wells,  Urbana,  Ill 

Chairman— Public  Promotion,  -  John  Molitor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman — Civic  Improvements,  —  Fred.  S.  Lamb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chairman — Co-operative  with  A.  I.  A.,  W.  B.  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman — On  Annual  and  Foreign  Scholarship,  -  -  -  7 

-  -  -  -  —  ^  N.  Max  Dunning,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Next  Convention  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  1907. 


For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
MCNationaithe  t he  National  Association  of  Builders 
Association  of  held  a  meeting  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers  on  September  19th,  at  Atlantic 
City.  It  was  attended  by  those  who  have,  for  nine¬ 
teen  years,  supported  and  maintained  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  the  National  Association  adopted  at  its 
first  convention  and  which  have  since  become  the 
foundation  of  what  is  known  as  the  open-shop 
principle  among  the  employers  of  to-day.  These 
were  reaffirmed  under  the  following  declaration: 


Atlantic  City,  September,  19,  1906. 

The  National  Association  of  Builders  reaffirms 
the  "open  shop’’  principles  declared  nineteen  years 
ago,  and  calls  upon  builders  everywhere  to  sustain 
them  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  the  employment 
of  workmen.  It  also  reaffirms  its  declarations  in 
support  of  trade  schools  and  the  freedom  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  from  restrictions  of  trades  unions  in  the 
learning  of  trades. 

It  again  advises  builders  to  insist  upon  the  use  of 
the  Uniform  Contract  in  their  engagements  to  con¬ 
struct  buildings,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  effective 
protection  against  losses  caused  by  obstructive 
action  set  up  by  trades  unions,  and  also  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  building  contracts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  create  a  National  Association  of  Builders’  Ex¬ 
changes,  which  aims  to  control  employers  in  the 
building  trades  by  copying  the  methods  of  Trades 
Unions,  this  National  Association  condemns  such 
propositions  and  declares  that  any  and  all  attempts 
to  establish  mandatory  bodies,  either  among  em¬ 
ployers  or  among  workmen,  are  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  lead  inevitably  to  oppression.  Em¬ 
ployers  generally  are  urged  to  avoid  such  com¬ 
plications. 

That  for  almost  two  decades  this  association  has 
stood  for  all  that  is  beneficial  and  proper  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  men  in  the  building  trades,  and  steadily 
resisted  every  encroachment  on  their  rights  by  trades 
unions  that  were  conducted  on  lines  inimical  to  their 
best  interests,  and  have  carried  throughout  a  strong 
and  clear  principle  of  fair  dealing  between  contract¬ 
ors  and  material  dealers,  evidences  the  vitality  and 
force  of  this  organization;  and  its  resumption  of 
active  work  in  thus  assembling  for  conference  is  one 
of  the  important  events  of  the  year’s  activities. 
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Fifty  years  of  usefulness  is  long  in 
Se7f  American**  th e  ° f  an  individual  but  short 

Institute  jn  the  development  of  an  art.  When 
of  Architects 

the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  meet  at  Washington,  on  Jan.  7,  8  and  9  next,  to 
celebrate  its  semi-centennial,  but  one,  Leopold 
Eidlitz,  of  the  twelve  architects  who  met  in  New 
York  in  the  office  of  Richard  Upjohn,  February 
23rd,  1857,  may  answer  to  the  roll;  yet  the  results  of 
their  foundation  work,  and  the  conservative  prog¬ 
ress  of  those  who  followed  in  the  Institute's  activ¬ 
ities,  is  felt  throughout  the  country  in  every  place 
where  architectural  advancement  has  a  voice  in  the 
developement  of  art  and  science.  This  year  not 
only  members  of  the  profession  will  be  present,  but 
the  National  architectural  societies  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  those  representative  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
are  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this  celebration  of 
fifty  years  of  Architectural  advancement. 


Annual 
Convention  of 


Contrary  to  custom,  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  will  hold 

Ontario  {ts  next  meeting  at  Ottawa.  This 
Architects 

will  occur  on  January  15  and  16 
next  and  promises  to  be  a  success,  both  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  in  the  advancement  of  professional  interests. 
The  architects  of  Canada  generally  have  had  one  of 
the  most  busy  years  known  to  the  profession,  and 
not  alone  on  account  of  the  work  done,  but  on  the 
advanced  character  that  has  appeared  in  their 
creations.  They  have,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
their  American  confreres,  refused  to  be  influenced  by 
the  cheapness  of  lumber  and  have  looked  to  the 
brick  kilns  and  the  stone  quarries  for  materials  for 
their  structures.  They  are  thus  giving  Canadian 
cities  and  suburban  towns  a  substantial  appearance 
that  is  a  minus  quantity  in  most  of  those  in  the 
United  States.  This  convention  should  be  prolific 
in  the  distribution  of  professional  knowledge  and  in 
that  strong  factor  which  makes  for  a  true  and  sus¬ 
tained  code  of  professional  ethics,  the  close  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  of  architects  generally.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  any  convention 
and  is  the  strongest  reason  for  such  gatherings. 
It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  the  convention  will 
run  in  lines  continuous  with  that  so  well  begun  a 
year  ago  in  the  discussion  of  civic  art  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Horace  Me  Farland  and  Mr.  H. 


Rutgers  Marshall.  The  subject  was  so  successfully 
presented  before  the  1906  convention  and  awakened 
such  general  interest  that  it  should  be  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  coming  meeting. 

The  quarter  centennial  of  the  School 

Quarter  Centennial  r*,.,.  c  i  i  .  tt. 

of  Columbia  o*  Architccttirc  Oi  LOitUTlbl^  Um- 

Architectural  versity,  which  was  celebrated  No- 
School 

vember  17th,  calls  to  mind  the  rapid 
growth  of  architectural  schools  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  When  this  school  was  first  organized, 
under  Professor  William  Roach  Ware,  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University, 
there  was  small  opportunity  for  students  to  become 
educated  in  the  art  outside  of  the  offices  of  practi¬ 
tioners.  Under  the  superb  management  as  well  as 
talent  of  Professor  Ware  the  rise  of  this  school  from 
small  and  often  unappreciated  beginnings  has  been 
phenomenal  and  its  impress  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  country  definite  and  valuable.  While  to 
the  “Teck"  and  the  “Beaux  Arts",  in  Paris,  archi¬ 
tectural  practice  will  give  its  meed  of  praise,  the 
graduates  of  Columbia  have  given  to  the  country 
some  of  its  best  architectural  creations. 

The  success  of  the  late  exposition  at 

Yukon-  Portland,  Oregon,  has  probably 

Pacific  been  one  of  the  factors  that  has 
Exposition 

suggested  the  propriety  of  holding 
a  fair  at  Seattle.  The  primary  object  will  be  to  show 
the  resources  of  Alaska,  Yukon  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  has  now  advanced  to  so  large  a 
degree  in  commercial  wealth  as  to  urge  that  its 
activities  be  brought  definitely  before  the  people 
of  the  country  at  large.  This  Northwest  country,  of 
which  Seattle  is  the  nucleus,  has  been  gradually  at¬ 
tracting  attention  in  the  commercial  world;  but  no 
more  definite  or  convincing  proof  of  its  enterprise 
can  be  shown  than  the  fact  of  having  in  one  day 
raised  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  support 
of  the  Yukon-Alaska-Pacific  Exposition,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Seattle  in  1909.  This  is  certainly  phenom¬ 
enal  for  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants.  John  C. 
Olmsted  (the  son  of  the  late  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
who  laid  out  the  grounds  of  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  for  three  decades  was  the  leading  Landscape 
Architect  of  the  United  States)  has  been  engaged  to 
design  the  landscape  features. 
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THE  WESTERN  SPIRIT* 


BY  GEORGE  W.  MAHER,  ARCHITECT 
Concluded  from  November 

00  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the 
promoters  and  designers  of  our  late 
vast  expositions,  erected  by  the 
public  to  the  glory  of  progress  and 
achievement.  In  the  realm  of  enter¬ 
prise  these  expositions  were  immensely  grand  and 
beneficial,  surpassing  anything  the  world  has  thus 
far  produced.  The  interior  of  these  buildings, 
although  of  a  temporary  character,  indicated  great 
engineering  ability.  From  the  architectural  point 
of  view,  however,  as  applied  to  the  exterior,  these 
buildings,  taking  a  broad  point  of  view,  were  not 
altogether  successful.  I  qualify  this  statement  by 
saying  they  were  inexpressive  of  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended.  They  were  in  many  instances  noble 
examples  of  the  architectural  art.  The  glory  of  the 
past  was  most  illustriously  shown  in  column,  cornice 
and  statuary.  A  grandeur  was  there  that  will 
ever  live  in  the  memory  of  the  beholder. 

Howbeit,  the  successful  expositions  of  the  future 
will  not  follow  these  examples.  Buildings  that  are 
designed  to  house  exhibits  of  a  nation  must  be 
typical  of  the  purpose  intended;  so  that  from  view¬ 
ing  the  exterior,  one  is  reminded  instantly  of  the  true 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  edifice,  and  like  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Transportation  building  at  our  late  Chicago  ex¬ 
position,  will  express  the  meaning  of  its  creation. 
Is  this  not  the  educational  intent  of  our  expositions, 
to  show  our  progress  in  architecture  as  well  as  in 
our  manufacture  or  our  commerce?  Are  not  build¬ 
ings  that  are  expressive  of  a  living  truth  more  noble 


*A  plea  for  a  progressive  art  meeting  Western  conditions,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Architectural  Club,  March,  1906.  Revised  by  the 
author  for  publication  in  The  Western  Architect. 


than  those  resurrected  from  the  hoary  past?  Should 
we  not  in  our  endeavors  appeal  to  the  mind  rather 
than  to  the  senses? 

What  means  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian 
intrinsically  except  that  they  indicate  a  devotion  to 
high  ideals  on  the  part  of  those  who  originated  them? 
The  detail  of  the  classic  school,  the  acanthus  leaf, 
the  egg  and  dart,  etc.,  are  as  Greek  to  the  ordinary 
man,  the  unknowable.  He  admires  them  unintelli- 
gently — his  sentiments  do  not  reach  out  toward  his 
form  of  expression.  Must  it  be  said  that  the  nature 
which  surrounds  us  is  unworthy  of  art  expression? 
That  the  men  and  women  we  meet  must  admire  the 
Greek  leafage  and  flora  and  not  the  flower  of  our 
fields?  Does  nature  around  us  ape  that  of  the 
Greek  or  Goth?  Is  not  our  landscape  beautiful, 
grand  beyond  expression? 

You  may  force  for  a  period  certain  minds  of  a  na¬ 
tion  into  a  false  appreciation  of  foreign  beauty,  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  hope  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view  that  this  appreciation  will  be  perma¬ 
nent.  The  reactionary  spirit  will  ever  assert  itself, 
as  it  has  time  and  again,  showing  conclusively  that  a 
people  will  always  reach  out  for  an  expression  all  its 
own.  There  courses  in  the  veins  of  the  average 
American  citizen  a  northern  sentiment,  a  northern 
blood.  His  ancestry  came  from  a  far  different 
clime  than  that  of  Egypt  or  of  Greece.  Now,  back 
of  all  achievement  is  life  and  this  is  what  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  end.  It  has  been  said  that  our 
modern  civilization  is  two-thirds  Greek  in  sentiment. 
I  hardly  think  this  is  a  fair  statement,  for  aside  from 
race  conditions,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
our  point  of  view  in  every  instance  differs  materially 
from  the  Greek. 

Our  main  glory  is  to  foster  the  individual.  This 
eventually  emerges  into  a  strong  nationality,  but 
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the  individual  is  pre-eminent.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Greek  democracy  was  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
Greek  enslaved.  His  workmen  were  not  all  free¬ 
men.  With  us  the  individual  is  permitted  to  work 
out  his  destiny  in  fear  and  trembling,  unassisted,  but 
free.  The  Greek’s  task  was  given  him  and  he  was 
supposed  to  work  it  out  methodically,  or  machine¬ 
like.  The  Greek’s  evolution,  unlike  ours,  was  in¬ 
fluenced  mightily  by  war  or  conquest  or  leadership. 
The  battle  of  Marathon,  for  instance,  had  much  to 
do  with  Greek  progress,  both  in  art  and  life.  The 
dominating  influence  of  a  great  leader  like  Pericles 
stimulated  progress  so  long  as  he  lived,  so  long  as  he 
dictated.  The  modern  mind  would  not  live  in  the 
plane  of  the  Greek.  It  would  seem  too  limited,  too 
technical,  too  mechanical,  too  devoid  of  color,  every 
day  like  the  preceding  one  at  a  given  task,  true,  at¬ 
taining  to  certain  perfection,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual.  The  range  of  Greek  life  did  not  fill 
the  being,  and  after  fruition  it  passed  away. 

Our  democracy  exalts  the  individual,  and,  if  I 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  West,  it  proposes  that 
the  individual  shall  express  his  ideals  and  will  en¬ 
courage  him  so  to  do,  irrespective  of  any  dictum, 
irrespective  of  any  fault  or  failure  on  his  part  so  long 
as  it  is  an  honest  effort.  I  repeat  that  here  in  the 
West  the  tide  of  any  false  conservatism  will  be 
turned;  that  here  will  originate  a  new  school  of 
architecture  which  will  grow  stronger  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation,  until  all  the  life  assimilated  in  this 
new  country  will  find  full  expression  in  marble  and 
stone.  Already  the  men  who  are  fostering  this  new 
architecture  and  this  new  movement  are  gaining  re¬ 
cruits  and  a  broader  range  in  their  influence  is  being 
felt  daily.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  follows  the  new  does  so  at  the  peril  of  losing 
patronage.  The  young  architect  in  our  city  who 
will  grow  in  favor  is  he  who  embraces  this  new  art. 
Recognition  comes  to  him  alike  from  the  people, 
from  the  press  and  in  publication.  If  an  exhibition 
was  held  in  these  rooms  to-night  of  the  work  done 
by  these  young  men,  and  placed  against  the  wcrk 
executed  by  the  so-called  conservative  men,  you 
would  find  that  most  interest  and  enthusiasm  would 
be  centered  in  the  work  favoring  the  most  progress. 
We  do  not  stop  to  consider  how  virile  is  this  new  art 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  attracting  attention,  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  Europe.  Viewing 
the  situation  from  abroad,  they  understand  full  well 
that  a  new  expression  of  art  must  come  from  this 
country,  an  expression  born  of  a  democracy  where 
the  effort  is  not  hindered  to  any  extent  by  precedent 


or  tradition.  Here  ought  to  be  unfettered  opportu¬ 
nity  for  an  expression  of  the  new.  Further,  you  will 
find  that  the  opinion  abroad  is  pronounced  that  this 
new  art  will  evolve  and  gather  headway  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  West,  and  even  at  the  present  time  they  are 
publishing  such  examples  of  this  art  from  the  West. 

Much  could  be  said  in  this  connection  explaining 
theories  of  design  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
student.  Some  are  working  on  the  motive  and 
rythm  theme,  understanding  that  nature  and 
music  are  phases  of  inspiration  to  be  formed 
into  the  concrete  and  with  the  real  living 
motive  that  of  surrounding  life,  the  production  of 
great  works  of  art  should  be  forthcoming.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  any  school  or  student  to  rely 
only  on  precedent  for  the  teaching  of  architecture, 
since  all  around  us  is  motive  power,  nature,  music, 
life.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  text  book  as 
yet  compiled  that  would  give  the  technical  schools 
foundation  for  the  instruction  of  this  new  theory; 
however,  certain  buildings  are  already  in  evidence 
and  more  of  them  will  soon  be  erected  and  eventu¬ 
ally  will  come  the  professor  and  the  book. 

I  will  close  by  stating  that  wherever  in  the  history 
of  the  past  we  have  found  great  achievement  in 
whatsoever  line  of  endeavor,  there  it  is  that  men 
lived  who  heeded  well  the  spirit  of  their  times  and 
who  drank  deeply  from  the  inspiration  of  the  life 
which  surrounded  them  and  who  did  not  in  any 
manner  strive  to  conceal  that  life,  humble  and  ordi¬ 
nary  though  it  may  have  been,  but  whose  strong 
conviction  was  to  live  honestly  and  truthfully, 
painting  as  it  were  a  living  portrait,  giving  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  what  they  saw.  Ever  will  men  of  this 
type  be  benefactors  to  the  world,  and  if  you  men 
here  tonight  heed  this  truth,  go  to  your  task  and  ex¬ 
press  to  your  best  ability  the  spirit  and  life  which 
surround  you.  Rest  assured  that  no  greater  boon 
is  yours  to  perform  and  that  there  is  no  greater  com¬ 
pensation  due  man  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
execution  of  a  strong  and  righteous  conviction. 


Sculpture  Detail,  Notre  Dame,  Paris 
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RESORTS  AND  BEACHES  AROUND 
LOS  ANGELIS 

PART  VI— SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND 


BY  WILLIAM  LE  BARON  JENNEY 


Leaping  Tuna 


N  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  1905, 
with  a  small  party,  I  went  on  board 
a  fine,  large  steamboat  at  San 
Pedro,  the  seaport  of  Los  Angeles.  All 
days  during  the  summer  are  beautiful 
and  the  Pacific  was  as  smooth  as  its  name 
would  imply.  At  10  a.  m.  the  boat  threw 
off  its  lines  and  steamed  out  into  the  har¬ 
bor  and  around  the  big  breakwater  over 
towards  Long  Beach,  which  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor,  particularly  for  its 
^bathing  facilities. 

Leaving  Long  Beach  we  steamed  across  the  straits, 
thirty  miles,  to  Avalon,  the  one  village  of  Catalina, 
with  the  sugar  loaf  on  the  right,  or  north,  as  one  enters 
the  bay.  When  there  has  been  a  windstorm,  which  is 
rare,  the  surf  rolls  in  prettily  on  the  beach.  Usually, 
however,  the  water  is  as  shown  in  the  picture,  looking 
south  from  the  sugar  loaf.  The  bay  in  front  of  Ava¬ 
lon  is  usually  perfectly  smooth  and  dotted  over  with 
lines  of  row  boats,  to  the  south  of  the  sugar  loaf. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  beautiful  effect  of  moonlight, 
in  the  evening,  from  the  hotel  veranda,  as  one  walks 
from  the  pier  to  the  Hotel  Metropole,  which  is  in  front, 
a  little  to  the  right,  where  we  all  sought  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  our  short  stay  on  the  island,  and  a  very  good 
hotel  we  found  it. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  fine  breakfast  of  eggs, 
fish  and  bacon,  fresh  rolls  and  berries,  we  started  out 
to  explore  the  island.  First  we  took  a  trip  in  a  small 
glass-bottom  boat.  In  the  bottom  is  fitted  water¬ 
tight  a  deep  box  with  a  plate  glass  bottom.  The 
glass  is  below  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  so  that  the 
view  is  perfect  for  a  considerable  distance,  giving  a 
clear  view  of  everything  for  more  than  thirty  feet 


below  the  boat — a  depth  sufficient  to  show  a  garden 
of  beautiful  kelp,  with  fishes  of  many  kinds  swimming 
in  and  out,  some  large  gold  fish  and  the  flower-like 
sea  anemones  and  sea  urchins  and  many  other  marine 
annuals  and  plants.  These  small  boats  go  but  slowly 
and  stop  whenever  desired,  so  that  the  view  is  more 
satisfactory  than  in  the  larger  steamboats  or  gasoline 
launches,  which  latter,  however,  give  their  passengers 
views  of  the  many  sights  near  the  shore.  The  Arch 
Rock,  the  Bathers,  Descayo,  or  the  Banning  habita¬ 
tion,  “Pebbly  Beach”,  where  subdivisions  and  habita¬ 
tions  with  doors  transform  it  and  create  another 


Avalon,  Looking  South  from  Sugar  Loaf 

village — Seal  Rocks,  where  it  is  a  sight  to  see  the  seal 
slide  off  into  the  water,  play  about  a  little  and  climb 
up  to  slide  off  again.  Gulls  are  flying  about  in  great 
numbers — they  are  very  tame  as  they  are  never 
molested.  We  saw  many  places  that  we  decided  we 
would  visit  more  closely  when  on  the  drive  over  the 
new  stage  road,  The  Club  House,  the  Moonstone 
Beach,  etc. 

We  passed  many  fishing  boats  and  saw  a  few  fish 
taken  into  the  boat,  mostly  “ye^ow  tails”,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  around  the  Island.  We 
reached  Avalon  in  time  to  take  a  bath  before  din- 


Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  California 
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Birdseye  View  of  “Descanso” 

ner.  The  young  folks  of  our  party — the  two  gradu¬ 
ates  from  Vassar  and  the  two  Yale  men — went  into 
the  bay,  but  our  chaperon  preferred  a  hot  salt-water 
bath,  to  be  taken  in  the  bath  house. 

At  dinner,  which  was  excellent,  with  a  bottle  of  very 
good  white  California  wine,  we  talked  over  our  days 
spent  sight-seeing,  and  what  we  should  do  to-morrow. 
We  all  agreed  to  take  the  stage  drive  over  the  new 
road,  from  which  all  the  dangers  of  the  old  road  had 
been  removed,  though  we  were  unable  to  learn  that 
anyone  had  ever  been  injured  on  the  road,  only  that 
some  places  were  actually  frightful  should  an  accident 
happen — all  would  certainly  be  killed — but  none  ever 
did  happen. 

The  evening  we  passed  listening  to  a  very  good 
orchestra  concert  from  seats  under  the  trees,  just  off 
the  principal  street.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast 
the  hotel  proprietor  came  to  us,  stating:  “The  tuna 
are  here;  you  will  want  a  launch  to  see  the  fishing, 
even  if  you  do  not  fish  yourselves.  Shall  I  engage  a 
boat  for  you?  They  will  soon  all  be  taken."  We 
consented  at  once  and  asked  him  to  please  do  so. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  breakfast,  “Jack”  and  I 
lighted  our  cigars  and  were  conducted  with  the  three 
ladies  to  the  boat,  a  gasoline  launch  that  would  accom- 


kindly  put  me  up  at  the  club  and  had  given  me  a  card 
as  we  were  starting.  We  visited  the  Descanso  Canyon 
near  his  house.  While  there  we  saw  the  so-called 
tree  elycium;  it  is  an  enormous  bush,  said  to  belong 
to  the  banyan  family.  All  the  branches  touching 
the  ground  take  root.  We  made  another  stop  at 
Eagle's  Nest,  where  we  found  some  excellent  port,  and 
milk  for  the  ladies,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and  crossed 
the  island  to  see  a  very  pretty  waterfall.  We  reached 
Avalon,  took  a  bath,  and  then  to  dinner  and  to  the 
concert  in  the  evening.  This  was  our  last  day  at 
Catalina. 

To  those  who  play  golf  the  island  boasts  links 
the  most  picturesque  in  the  country,  while  for  the 
hunter,  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  island  is  the 
hunting  preserve,  the  home  of  the  Catalina  Island 
wild  goat,  which  affords  fine  sport,  enticing  the 
sportsman  from  peak  to  peak,  and  down  into  deep 
canyons,  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country. 


Stage  Road  from  Summit 


modate  eight  comfortably,  and  were  off  to  the  fishing 
grounds.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  boat,  for  every  boat  at  Avalon  was  in  use  and 
all  rushing  for  the  fishing  ground,  which  we  soon 
reached  and  the  excitement  began.  We  saw  the  fish 
breaking  and  a  fisherman  working  to  hook  one, 
which  was  soon  accomplished,  and  he  commenced  to 
play  him,  letting  him  run,  then  reeling  in,  until,  after 
some  time,  he  succeeded  in  landing  him  with  a  net  into 
the  boat. 

As  we  had  seen  a  fish  caught,  we  went  back  to  Ava¬ 
lon  and  took  our  seats  on  the  stage,  which  we  had  en¬ 
gaged  before  leaving,  and  started  on  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  enjoyable  stage  coach  ride  any  of  us  had 
ever  taken.  We  saw  the  fishermen  catching  tuna 
quite  distinctly.  We  had  our  field  glasses  and  several 
times  stopped  to  see  the  sport.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
Club  House  we  stopped  for  refreshment.  We  were 
served  with  an  excellent  lunch.  Mr.  Banning  had 
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The  sewage  problem  of  the  town  of  Avalon,  the 
only  one  on  the  island,  is  solved  simply  and  effect¬ 
ively.  The  town  is  so  situated  on  rising  ground  that 
all  drainage  flows  quickly  to  the  ocean.  There  is  a 
main  across  the  bay,  situated  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  into  which  all  sewage  is  collected.  The  main 
is  sloped  to  the  eastward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 


"Descanso”,  Residence  of  Handcock  Banning 


current  and  prevailing  winds,  and  the  sewage  is  thus 
taken  care  of  without  inconvenience. 

The  next  day,  after  breakfast,  we  left  by  the  boat 
for  San  Pedro  and  then  by  train  for  Los  Anglees.  We 
all  declared  that  we  had  spent  the  time  most  enjoy- 
ably.  We  found  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the  beaches 
by  the  observation  car  from  in  front  of  our  hotel, 
"The  Angelus”.  In  a  fine  special  car  we  made  the 
entire  trip,  mostly  along  the  edge  of  the  Pacific,  stop¬ 
ping  at  each  of  the  beaches  in  turn,  lunching  at 
Venice,  reaching  our  hotel  in  time  for  dinner,  and  then 
to  the  theatre,  for  there  was  a  very  good  light  opera 
that  evening. 

FIRE  RESISTANCE  IN  CONCRETE 


N  seeking  to  secure  data  in  regard 
to  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of 
concrete  used  structurally,  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Commit¬ 
tee  have  published  results  of 
some  experiments  along  this  line 
on  floors  of  channel  houses  and  concrete  reinforced 
with  light  steel  joists. 

The  tests  were  made  on  two  forms  of  Concrete 
floors,  one  in  which  the  aggregate  was  ordinary 
gravel,  or  what  is  there  known  as  Thames  ballast 
concrete,  and  one  floor  of  clinker  and  coke-breeze 
concrete. 

The  construction  of  the  floors  in  both  tests  were 
practically  identical,  the  only  difference  being  the 
composition  of  the  concrete.  Both  floors  were  design¬ 
ed  to  carry  a  load,  including  the  weight  of  the  floor. 


of  392  pounds  per  square  foot.J  The  steel  work 
rolled  steel,  broad  flanged  beams  each  10/4x10)4  ins. 
4x17  ft.,  weighing  61  lbs.  per  linear  foot,  placed 
transversely  across  the  hut.  These  beams  divided 
the  hut  into  three  bays,  7  ft.  between  centres,  which 
were  subdivided  longitudinally  by  small  4x1  '4  -ins. 
steel  joists,  weighing  5  lbs.  per  linear  foot,  placed  2 
ft.  4  ins.  between  centers.  These  joists  were  not 
connected  to  the  steel  beams,  but  simply  rested  on 
bricks  placed  on  the  flanges  of  the  beams.  The  ends 
of  each  steel  beam  were  connected  longitudinally  to 
the  adjoining  beam  by  /4-in.  wrought  iron  rods, 
but  this  provision  was  considered  unnecessary  and 
of  little  advantage  by  the  designers.  Expanded 
metal,  1  34-ins.  mesh,  *^-in.x  16  gauge  bare  strands, 
was  placed  under  the  lower  flange  of  each  steel  beam 
and  turned  up  over  the  lower  flange  about  2  34  irs. 

The  Thames  ballast  concrete  was  composed  of  2 
parts  washed  sand,  4  parts  unscreened  washed  gravel 
and  1 34  parts  Portland  cement.  In  the  floor  of 
clinker  and  coke-breeze  concrete,  the  concrete  en¬ 
casing  the  small  steel  joists  and  forming  the  body 
of  the  floor  consisted  of  3  parts  furnace  clinker 
broken  to  pass  through  a  :!4-in.  ring,  2  parts  of  sand 
and  1  part  Portland  cement,  while  the  concrete  cas¬ 
ing  to  the  four  steel  beams  was  composed  of  5  parts 
coke  breeze,  broken  to  pass  through  a  '34-in.  ring, 
*  and*  1  part  Portland  cement.  The  Thames  ballast 
concrete  was  allowed  70  days  (summer)  for  drying 
while  the  clinker  and  coke-breeze  concrete  was 
allowed  65  days  (winter.) 

The  ceilings  of  the  floors  tested  were  8  ft.  1  in. 
above  the  pavements  of  the  chambers,  the  required 
loads  on  them  being  obtained  by  placing  bricks  on 
the  wooden  flooring,  which  was  nailed  to  wooden 
strips  placed  in  sinkings  in  top  of  the  concrete. 
The  fuel  used  was  gas  admitted  through  four  5ft. x 
3-in.  mixing  chambers  of  fire-brick,  and  the  tempera¬ 
tures  were  obtained  by  Roberts-Austin  pyrometers 
placed  at  various  points  in  the  hut. 

The  results  of  the  tests  were  as  follows: 

The  floor  of  Thames  ballast  was  heated  for  four 
hours,  the  highest  temperature  in  the  hut,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  being  1,680  degrees  F.,  the  lowest  1,600 
degrees  F.  Water  was  then  applied  4  min.  20  sec. 
at  about  65  lbs.  pressure.  In  22  minutes  after  the 
commencement  of  the  test  the  soffit  of  the  concrete 
floor  began  to  split  off  in  patches,  and  continued  to 
do  so  at  intervals  during  the  test,  while  in  75  min. 
the  whole  concrete  casing  of  the  lower  flange  of  one 
of  the  beams  fell,  a  second  one  falling  in  100  min. 
The  steel  beams  began  to  deflect  in  20  min.  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so,  the  more  rapidly  after  the  concrete 
casing  fell,  until  a  maximum  deflection  of  7  3-10  ins. 
was  recorded.  In  215  minutes  the  concrete  between 
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the  joists  of  the  north  bay  began  to  fall,  and  the 
wooden  flooring  became  ignited,  while  the  lower 
flange  of  the  beams,  where  the  concrete  casing  had 
fallen,  were  heated  red  hot  when  the  heat  was  shut 
off  at  the  conclusion  of  the  test.  On  applying  the 
water  more  of  the  soffit  fell,  and  eventually  nearly 
all  the  concrete  remaining  between  the  cross 
joists  of  the  north  bay  fell,  the  wooden  floor  becom¬ 
ing  ignited. 

Four  days  after  the  test  the  following  observations 
were  made:  The  wooden  floor  was  burned  away  be¬ 
tween  seven  of  the  small  joists  and  the  concrete  had 
fallen,  while  all  of  the  remaining  flooring  was  dis¬ 
colored  on  the  underside,  although  showing  no  signs 
of  fire  on  top.  The  permanent  deflection  of  the 
steel  beams  was  4/s  ins.,  none  of  the  joists  being 
dislodged,  bent  or  twisted.  The  fallen  concrete  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  concrete  left  in  position  was 
disintegrated. 

The  floor  of  clinker  and  coke-breeze  concrete  was 
heated  for  four  hours,  the  highest  temperature  in  the 
hut  on  the  turning  off  the  heat  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  test  being  1,890  degrees  F.,  the  lowest  1,850  de¬ 


grees  F.  Water  was  applied  by  two  M>-in.  nozzles 
at  about  60  pounds  pressure,  for  5  min.  Small  pieces 
of  concrete  began  to  split  off  the  soffit  in  25  min. 
after  the  commencement  of  the  test,  other  small 
pieces  falling  in  31  and  45  min.  In  50  min.  the  soffit 
of  the  concrete  showed  no  change,  but  as  the  heat 
increased  it  gradually  became  incandescent  and 
remained  so  until  the  end  of  the  test.  On  applying 
the  water  some  of  the  concrete  on  the  edges  of  the 
beams  was  detached  and  the  soffit  of  the  floor  was 
eroded.  The  maximum  deflection  of  the  floor  was 
0.35  in. 

Three  days  after  the  test  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  were  made: 

The  top  surface  of  all  the  floor  boards  was  intact 
and  showed  no  signs  of  fire,  although  some  of  the 
boards  were  discolored  on  the  under  side,  and  one 
strip,  where  it  had  laid  across  a  crack,  was  charred, 
but  neither  fire  nor  water  had  passed  through  the 
floor.  Fine  cracks  had  developed  in  the  top  surface 
of  the  concrete,  but  the  general  conditions  of  the 
concrete  on  the  under  side  of  the  floor  was  good, 
although  the  quality  had  deteriorated  and  was  some- 
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what  friable.  There  was  no  permanent  deflection 
of  the  floor. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tests  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  superiority  of  clinker  and  coke-breeze 
concrete  over  Thames  ballast  concrete,  and  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  the  latter  as  a  fire-resisting  material 
at  high  temperature.  The  tests  also  show  that, 
when  broad-flanged  beams  are  used,  the  cross  joints 
do  not  need  to  be  connected  to  these  beams  if  the 
concrete  is  carefully  placed;  but  this  construction 
exposes  a  wider  flange  to  the  fire,  which  must  be 
carefully  protected. 

THE  BIXBY  HOTEL  COLLAPSE 

BY  C.  A.  P.  TURNER,  C.  E. 

failure  of  the  Bixby  Hotel,  at 
ng  Beach,  Cal.,  on  Nov.  9th,  in 
lich  several  men  were  killed  and  in- 
red,  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
liability  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures,  in  the  mind  of  the  layman,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  is  reported 
as  follows; 

“We,  the  jury,  find  the  men  came  to  their 
death  November  9th,  1906,  by  being  crushed  by 
partial  collapse  of  Hotel  Bixby,  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Long  Beach.  We  find  from  evidence 
given  that  such  collapse  was  occasioned  by 
prematurely  removing  part  of  the  timbers  sup¬ 
porting  the  fifth  floor,  and  proceeding  with 
construction  of  the  roof  before  cement  be¬ 
neath  was  properly  cured.  We  find  no  person 
criminally  liable  for  such  fatality”. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  never  a  failure  of  an 
engineering  structure  which,  if  intelligently  ex¬ 
amined,  will  not  reveal  reason  of  its  collapse,  either 
in  faulty  design  or  faulty  workmanship,  regardless 
of  the  question  whether  the  structure  is  of  concrete, 
steel,  or  timber,  and  the  Bixby  Hotel  is,  in  our 
judgment,  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  are 
throughout  the  country  numerous  buildings  in  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  which  have  been  tested  with  the 
most  severe  loads  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  at 
which  these  forms  are  reported  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  this  construction,  and  without  any 
injury  to  the  work. 

In  the  “Engineering  News”  of  November  29th, 
there  appear  some  excellent  illustrations,  from 
photographs,  of  this  failure.  In  these  the  portion 
of  the  work  which  collapsed  is  plainly  seen  in 
the  ragged,  sheared  ends  of  the  beams  and  frag¬ 
mentary  portions  of  the  columns  which  remained 
upright.  Another  view  illustrates  the  same  point — 
the  fracture  of  the  beam  right  at  the  point  of 
support.  Another  shows  clearly  the  failure  of 


the  girder  by  shearing,  and  one  the  reinforcement 
of  the  main  girder.  In  this  it  is  noted  that 
the  long  bars  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  if  placed 
exactly  symmetrical  to  the  center  of  the  span, 
only  project  three  inches  into  the  column,  at 
each  end,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  placed  sym¬ 
metrically  with  the  center,  as  could  be  expected  of 
ordinary  workmen,  within  two  or  three  inches,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  in  places  the  end  of  the  bar  may 
have  been  even  outside  of  the  skin  of  the  column. 
Examining  the  beam  for  shear  at  the  point  of  the 
support,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  effective 
reinforcement  whatever,  and  the  entire  end  shear 
of  the  beam  must  have  been  carried  by  the  concrete. 
Even  were  the  concrete  six  months  old,  the  working 
stress  on  it  would  be,  figuring  the  weight  of  the  top 
story  concrete  and  the  centering  and  the  weight  of 
the  floor  itself,  three  times  what  is  usually  considered 
a  safe  shearing  value  on  concrete  that  is  thoroughly 
cured,  to  say  nothing  about  concrete  that  is  three 
weeks  old. 

Another  point  which  should  be  observed  in  this 
design  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  tie  over  the 
support;  in  other  words,  no  provision  whatever  is 
made  for  wind  load  or  lateral  forces  or  flexure,  due 
to  concentrated  loads. 

The  section  of  the  columns,  as  given  in  the  “En¬ 
gineering  News”,  is  as  follows:  Basement  to  first 
floor,  21x21  ins.;  four  j^-in.  round  steel  rods.  Height, 
top  of  floor  to  top  of  floor,  1 1  ft.  First  to  second 
floor,  round, tapering,  26  ins.dia.  to  22  ins.;  six  ^-in. 
round  steel  rods.  Height,  top  of  floor  to  top  of 
floor,  19  ft.  Second  to  third  floor,  cols.  19  and  21, 
16x16  ins.,  four  M>-in.  round  steel  rods.  Height,  top 
to  top  of  floors,  all  floors,  third  floor  to  roof,  9  ft. 
6  in.  Third  to  fourth  floor,  10x10  ins.,  four  1  2-inch 
round  steel  rods.  Fourth  to  fifth  floor,  8x8  ins.,  four 
1  2-in.  round  steel  rods.  Fifth  to  roof,  8x8  ins.,  four 
M>-in.  round  steel  rods.  Capacity  figured  on  first 
floor  to  150  lbs.  plus  dead  load;  all  other  floors,  60 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  plus  dead  load. 

The  “Architect  and  Engineer  of  California”  gives 
quite  a  discussion  of  this  failure  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Leonard,  C.  E.,  from  which  report,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  concrete  which  is  said  were  used,  it 
would  seem  that  the  mixture  was  such  that,  with  a 
satisfactory  design,  there  should  have  been  no 
difficulty  with  the  work.  Mr.  Leonard  criticises  the 
connection  of  the  beams  to  the  columns  as  lacking  in 
stiffness  for  lateral  forces,  but  does  not  go  into  the 
question  of  shear,  which  we  have  called  attention 
to  in  this  article.  He  states  that  there  was  an  in- 
significent  amount  of  lateral  hooping,  and,  as  noted, 
the  vertical  reinforcement  of  the  columns  was  in¬ 
significant  in  the  extreme.  His  general  conclusion 
was  that  only  the  opponent  of  reinforced  concrete 
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construction  would  dignify  the  columns  of  the 
Bixby  Hotel  by  classifying  them  as  examples  of 
this  type  of  construction.  It  is  true  that  they  con¬ 
tain  some  metal,  but  the  amount  is  so  deficient  and 
the  placing  so  careless  and  inefficient  that  they  can 
never  develop  the  strength  that  columns  of  such 
dimensions  should  possess,  and  will  have,  when 
properly  reinforced. 

Notwithstanding  the  defective  reinforcement  of 
the  columns,  this  feature  of  the  design  would  proba¬ 
bly  never  have  occasioned  collapse  had  it  not  been 
for  the  faulty  detail  which  we  have  pointed  out  in 
the  beam  construction. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER  A.  I.  A. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was 
held  at  Alamitos  Bay,  California,  at  the  invitation  of 
Messrs.  A.  M.  and  A.  C.  Parsons,  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  13,  1906.  A  special  car  conveyed  the  Chap¬ 
ter,  which  was  then  entertained  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Par¬ 
sons,  who  had  several  steam  launches  in  readiness 
to  take  the  party  around  the  different  lagoons  for 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  newly-laid-out  town  of 
Naples,  the  party  returning  to  the  Boat  Club  House 
at  Alamitos  Bay,  where  the  meeting  of  the  Chapter 
was  called  to  order  by  President  A.  F.  Rosenheim, 
the  following  members  answering  for  the  roll  call: 
A.  B.  Benton,  C.  H.  Brown,  F.  G.  Brown,  J.  Lee 
Burton,  P.  W.  Ehlers,  John  C.  Hillman,  Myron  Hunt, 
Sumner  P.  Hunt,  Frank  D.  Hudson,  J.  W.  Krause, 
Jno.  P.  Krempel,  Octavius  Morgan,  S.  T.  Norton, 
Fernand  Parmentier,  J.  N.  Preston,  Thos.  Preston, 
Burges  Reeve,  F.  K.  Roehrig,  A.  F.  Rosenheim, 
R.  F.  Train,  August  Wackerbarth,  R.  E.  Williams, 
G.  H.  Wyman,  Timothy  Walsh  and  W.  L.  B.  Jenney. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  present  as  guests  of 
the  Chapter:  Messrs.  C.  Leonardt,  Harry  lies,  J.  J. 
Backus,  B.  Morris  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Parsons. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  his  report  by  the  secretary,  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan.  The  report  showed  a  detailed 
account  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  Chapter 
to  build  thereon  a  Chapter  House.  The  reading  of 
the  report  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the 
same  by  the  Chapter  members  present,  after  which 
Mr.  J.  N.  Preston  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Benton,  to  accept  the  report  as  read  and  to  adopt  all 
its  suggestions  and  place  the  same  on  file.  Mr. 
Morgan  suggests  as  an  amendment  to  that  motion 
that  the  original  committee  on  Chapter-House 
property  be  retained  to  solicit  further  subscriptions 
to  clear  the  remaining  indebtedness  on  the  lot,  and 


to  attend  to  all  the  details  of  incorporation,  etc., 
which  was  carried. 

The  President's  address  then  followed,  which  was 
received  with  considerable  applause  and  duly  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes. 

Nominations  and  election  of  officers  being  in 
order,  nominations  for  the  president  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  now  called  for.  Mr.  John  P.  Krempel 
then  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  pointing  out  the  many 
valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Chapter 
during  the  two  terms  that  he  had  served.  He  then 
nominated  Mr.  Myron  Hunt  as  president.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brown  was  also  nominated.  Twenty-two  ballots 
were  cast,  Mr.  Hunt  receiving  twelve  and  Mr. 
Brown  ten  votes,  at  which  the  President  announced 
Mr.  Myron  Hunt  as  his  successor  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  remaining  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 
Vice-President,  C.  H.  Brown;  Secretary,  Fernand 
Parmentier;  Treasurer,  August  Wackerbarth;  Board 
of  Directors,  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  Octavius  Morgan  and 
J.  Lee  Burton. 

A  banquet  was  served  at  the  Inlet  Inn,  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter. 

PUBLICATIONS 

TRIAL  BY  FIRE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  evidence  of  the 
camera.  Published  by  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  sixty  half-tone  plates. 

Probably  no  stronger  indictment  against  make¬ 
shift  methods  of  fire-proofing  that  does  not  fire¬ 
proof  has  ever  been  made,  and  it  is  devoutly  hoped 
will  ever  again  be  possible,  than  this  volume,  illus¬ 
trating  the  effect  of  the  San  Francisco  fire  on  large 
business  structures.  The  series  of  photographs  is 
complete  and  tells  the  story  in  a  definite,  forcible 
manner  that  needs  no  explanation  by  text  matter 
other  than  the  name  of  the  building  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  it  was  composed. 

As  the  close  observer  could  not  in  all  cases  tell 
how  far  the  damage  by  shock  alone  extended,  the 
evidence  of  the  fire  damage  stands  out  boldly  and 
certain.  It  goes  into  the  parsimony  of  the  owner 
who  refused  to  adopt  the  modern,  sane,  practical  and 
abundantly  tried-and-proved  methods  for  covering 
the  steel  skeleton  of  a  building  (usually  against  the 
earnest  objection  and  warning  of  the  architect),  and 
reads  an  indictment  against  him,  which  was  made 
effective  by  judge  and  jury — Fire,  and  his  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  San  Francisco  disaster  was  complete. 
It  arraigns  the  architect  who,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  was  to  blame,  and  he  also  receives  his  meed 
of  punishment  in  proving  him  incapable  or  weak. 
It  also  proves  to  the  building  public  the  folly  of 
cheap  or  halfway  measures  in  dealing  with  the  most 
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destructive  element  known  to  our  national  economy. 

Architects  should  study  this  “testimony  of  the 
fire”  carefully  and  thoroughly.  They  should  keep 
this  volume  of  indictment  at  hand  for  instant  re¬ 
ference  and  argument  whenever  the  subject  of  fire¬ 
proofing  comes  before  them  and  the  client  urges 
obsolete  or  “just  as  good”  methods.  Trust  com¬ 
panies  and  capitalists  should,  even  more  than  the 
architect,  give  it  careful  review  in  the  interest  of  the 
fortunes  they  represent.  Beyond  all  this  is  the 
humanity  side,  that  makes  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  inhabit  these  structures  after  they  are  com¬ 
pleted.  While  this  volume  is  published  by  a 
fireproofing  company,  interested  in  a  special  system, 
and  to  its  enterprise  is  due  the  gathering  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  mass  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  they 
cannot  be  charged  with  partiality,  for  “the  camera 
cannot  lie”.  The  evidence  was  there  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  “he  who  runs  may  read”. 

The  volume  includes  photographs  of  the  interiors 
of  twenty-six  of  the  largest  office  buildings  and 
hotels  of  San  Francisco,  with  over  sixty  large 
photographs,  is  printed  in  excellent  taste,  and  in 
the  absence  of  text  matter  leaves  all  argument  to  the 
photographs,  which  tell  the  story  completely. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PLUMBING.  The  latest  work 
on  Plumbing  and  Sanitation  published  by  the  Standard  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Price,  $3.00. 

“Principles  and  Practice  of  Plumbing”  is  a 
most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  it  is  designed 
to  cover.  It  is  compiled  from  *  ‘Modern  Sanitation  , 
in  which  chapters  of  the  work  have  been  appearing 
continuously  since  the  issue  of  February,  1905. 

Favorable  comment  has  not  been  confined  to  any 
one  branch  of  the  trade  nor  to  any  single  country. 
Each  trade  or  profession  allied  with  plumbing  and 
sanitation,  and  each  country  in  which  “Modern 
Sanitation”  is  circulated  has  come  forward  with 
praise  of  such  a  quality  as  to  authorize  publishing 
“Principles  and  Practice  of  Plumbing”  in  book 
form  and  make  it  a  standard  text -book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plumbing  and  sanitation. 

The  chapters  already  published  are  a  fair  index  of 
the  complete  article,  but  do  not  by  any  means  com¬ 
prise  the  entire  series.  Fully  half  the  book  remains 
unpublished — an  amount  that  would  take  over  two 
years  to  publish  in  serial  form — therefore,  owing  to 
the  great  need  for  a  standard  work  on  plumbing,  and 
the  urgent  demand  for  its  immediate  publication,  the 
editors  of  “Modern  Sanitation”  have  decided  to 
discontinue  publishing  “Principles  and  Practice  of 
Plumbing”  in  serial  form  at  an  early  date.  The 
book  when  published  will  contain  about  300  pages. 

The  scientific  knowledge  the  article  imparts  and 
the  data  it  contains  make  it  apparent  that  Mr. 


Cosgrove  has  made  a  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the 
subject  and  has  spent  much  time  in  research.  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  all  original 
drawings,  made  under  the  author’s  personal  super¬ 
vision. 

BUILDING  DETAILS,  Part  1.  Ten  drawings  from  the  Architect’s 
working  drawings,  and  verified  as  executed.  Drawn  and  published 
by  Frank  M.  Snyder,  Architect,  2754  Broadway,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50. 

These  details  are  drawn  three  inches  to  the  foot 
and  the  diagrams  are  half  inch  to  the  foot  and  are 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  profession  exact  data  of  executed 
work  when  designing  similar  work,  and  though  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  the  same  detail  can  be  used  for  a  place 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  valuable  in  the  working  out  of  similar 
problems.  The  details  given  are  from  the  work  of 
McKim,  Mead  and  White,  Boring  and  Tilton,  Acker¬ 
man  and  Ross,  Albert  Randolph  Ross  and  H.  Van 
Buren  Magonigle,  and  the  details  represent  some  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  these  architects. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CONCRETING,  reprinted  from  “Concrete  Plain 
and  Reinforced”,  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Cement  Company,  Chicago. 

Commencing  with  an  elementary  outline  of  the 
process  of  concreting,  calling  attention  to  the  wide 
diversity  of  cost,  according  to  how  employed,  the 
volume  gives  carefully  prepared  notes  on  where  con¬ 
crete  can  be  best  applied  and  in  what  proportions 
for  proper  strength.  The  selection  of  dry  materials 
and  their  proper  measurement  is  described  and  illus¬ 
trated,  tools  and  apparatus  are  mentioned,  and  the 
construction  of  forms  form  valuable  chapters.  The 
mixing  and  laying,  with  approximate  cost,  also 
occupies  a  proper  proportion  of  the  text,  and  an 
exhaustive  system  of  tables,  giving  quantities  and 
volume  of  concrete,  complete  a  condensed  and 
practical  memoranda  that  should  be  closely  studied 
by  all  users  of  cement. 


Sculpture  Details.  Notre  Dame,  Paris 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

A  pleasing  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  Kemp  ap- 
partment  house,  at  Spokane,  Washington,  by  Alfred 
Jones,  is  shown  with  two  floor  plans.  It  illustrates 
the  conservative  quality  of  work  that  is  being  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  the  West,  and  also  that  the  art  of  pen-and- 
ink  perspective  drawing  is  not  entirely  lost. 

The  bungalows  illustrated  in  design,  plan  and  in¬ 
terior,  at  such  widely  separated  points  as  Minneapolis 
and  Los  Angeles,  the  former  by  Downs  and  Eads 
and  the  latter  by  Fernand  Parmentier,  are  also 
widely  different  in  their  construction,  but  each  is  in 
its  way  a  graceful  example  of  this  favorite  style  of 
cottage  design  and  construction. 

The  Ford  building,  under  process  of  construction 
in  Detroit,  designed  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  for  Mr.  Edward  Ford,  of  the  Ford  Plate 
Glass  Company,  will  be  executed  in  white  enamel 
terra  cotta,  the  court  walls  in  white  enameled  brick. 
It  will  be  eighteen  stories  in  height,  the  highest 
structure  yet  erected  in  that  city. 

The  Brooks  residence,  by  Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  of 
Minneapolis,  should  be  photographed  in  summer, 
when  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are 
accessories  to  the  design  could  lend  their  aid  in 
completing  the  picture.  The  careful  study  given 
to  this  residence,  both  in  exterior  and  in  plan,  is 
apparent,  and  makes  it  particularly  interesting  in 
design. 

The  railway  station  recently  completed  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System,  by  Spier  and  Rohns,  Architects  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  modified  mission  in  style,  constructed 
in  Maine  granite,  and  paving  blocks  laid  in  Flemish 
bond,  the  roof  of  semi-glazed  red  Spanish  tile.  The 
plan  shows  a  simple  and  practical  manner  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  is  adaptable  to  any  railway  that  is  on 
a  through  double  track  route  such  as  this.  The 
six  interior  illustrations  are  interesting  as  a  study  of 
interior  decoration  and  finish  for  depots,  and  as  a 
whole  this  station  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
therefore  practical  of  its  class. 

For  the  south  corridor  of  the  New  Capital  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg,  which  connects  with 
the  senate  caucus  rooms  and  departments  of  the 
State  Government,  W.  B.  Van  Ingen,  of  New  York, 
has  designed  a  series  of  six  mural  paintings  illustra- 
ing  the  social  and  religious  elements  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  groups  commemorating  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  sects  that  immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  days.  The  Pedatorium,  or  feet-washing  cere¬ 
mony,  practiced  by  the  Mennonites,  recalls  that 
singular  body  of  devotees;  a  Roscicrucian  Monk,  an 
order  of  monks  who  lived  in  caves  and  daily  expected 
the  millennium;  the  devoted  work  of  the  Moravians, 
a  sister  of  that  order  preaching  to  the  Indians;  the 


trombone  choir  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  “United 
Brethern”,  playing  their  instruments  in  the  belfry 
of  their  church  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Easter  Sunday;  a  brother  of  Ephrata  community 
transcribing  the  Declaration  of  Independance  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  “Friends",  _ 
commonly  known  as  Quakers,  in  meeting — all  are 
clothed  with  quaintness  and  mystery  and  historical 
remembrance.  The  state  was  settled  by  many  men 
of  many  minds,  all  seeking  religious  liberty,  and 
allowing  it  to  others.  Many  of  their  picturesque 
customs,  such  as  the  Pedalavium,  the  trombone 
choir,  and  the  Quaker  meeting,  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  all  have  been  studied  by  the  artist  with  respect 
for  their  faith  and  desire  to  correctly  depict  their 
lives  upon  the  canvas. 

OBITUARY 

THOMAS  BEATTY  ANNAN 

A  name  that  has  been  known  and  loved  by  the 
profession  in  St.  Louis  is  that  of  Thomas  Beatty 
Annan,  whose  death  occured  in  that  city  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

Mr.  Annan  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and  it  was  direct¬ 
ly  after  the  Civil  War,  during  which  he  was  chief 
clerk  in  the  St.  Louis  sub-treasury,  that  he  entered 
the  office  of  Thomas  P.  Barrett  and  learned  the 
profession  of  which  he  has,  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
been  an  honorable  practitioner. 

Mr.  Annan  became  a  Fellow  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects  in  1885  (but  was  not  the  first 
president  of  the  Western  Association  of  Architects, 
as  the  newspaper  reports  have  stated,  Charles  E. 
Illsley,  of  St.  Louis,  having  filled  that  office),  but  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  organized  under  that  association. 

He  filled  the  office  of  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  several  times  and  was  always  a 
prominent  figure  in  local  architectural  affairs. 

This  is  here  spoken  of,  not  alone  for  record  but  as 
an  indication  of  his  lifelong  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
his  profession,  its  claim  upon  him  for  his  best  efforts 
in  its  advancement,  and  an  evidence  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  practitioners. 

His  architectural  work,  which  stands  to  represent 
his  conception  of  his  art,  such  as  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  Cook  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  St. 
Louis  Provident,  and  the  Methodist  Orphans’  Home 
and  other  large  structures,  was  not  brilliant  in  point 
of  design,  but,  like  his  character,  was  an  honest  ex¬ 
pression  of  architectural  form  and  substantial  con¬ 
struction;  and  as  one  of  the  “old  guard’’  his  pass¬ 
ing  is  another  one  of  the  changes  that  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  is  bringing  to  rapidily  obliterate  the  work  of 
the  old,  though  it  was  just  such  lives  as  his  that 
has  prepared  the  foundation  for  its  advancement. 
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Asbestos 


“CENTURY” 


Shingles 


Illustrating  ASBESTOS  “CENTURY”  SHINGLES 
Laid  American  Method. 


Another  Satisfaction 

in  specifying 


as  a  roofing  for  your  clients,  is  that  they  are 
an  Asbestos-concrete  product, 
and  because  they 


Last  Forever 


You  want  a  roof  covering  to  protect  your 
building  from  all  extremes  of  atmospheric  and 
climatic  conditions,  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 


DR.  R.  WALTER  STARR’S  RESIDENCE 
New  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


RALPH  E.  WHITE,  Architect 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASBESTOS  “CENTURY”  SHINGLES  ARE 
5  CTS.  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  AT  AMBLER 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 


■ 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue — DO  IT  NOW. 


KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  COMPANY,  Ambler,  Pa. 


‘Standard*’ 


Plate  P-545— Porcelain  Enameled  "Recess”  Design  Lavatory,  with  Slab,  Bowl, 
Mandat'd  Plate  P  J  Overflow,  Apron,  Back  and  Ends  all  m  one  piece;  Nickel-plated 
"Torrance”  Pattern  Fuller  Faucets,  with  China  Handles  and  Indexes,  Supply 
Pi,™  Kevstme  Waste  with  China  Handle  and  ”P”  Trap  with  Waste  and 
Vent  to  wall.  Designed  for  use  in  Alcoves,  Closets  and  Wardrobes  in  Offic  , 

Hotels  and  other  Public  Buildings. 

Standard  sSanitai^  TI)ft}  Co* 


Fixtures 

In  a  Place  by  Themselves 


Our  extensive  magazine  advertising  has 
taught  the  public  to  regard  'Standard" 
Porcelain  Enameling  over  Iron  as  a  new 
and  superior  method  in  the  manufacture 
of  plumbing  equipment.  Therefore,  in 
suggesting  "Standard”  Fixtures  for  resi¬ 
dence  or  public  building  you  are  merely 
offering  the  owner  what  he  already 
considers  THE  BEST. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

U.  S.  A. 


■■MB 
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Target-and- Arrow  Old  Style  Tin  Often 
Lasts  Fifty  Years  Without  Repairs 

HERE  IS  AN  INSTANCE 

This  old  store,  located  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  was  roofed  with  our  “ Target-and- 
Arrow”  Old  Style  tin  in  1850.  The  roof  was  not  painted  until  1901.  It  has  never  leaked 
and  for  the  first  fifty  years  did  not  cost  a  dollar  for  repairs.  The  building  has  seen  its  day,  but 
the  roof  is  in  good  condition  and  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  another  striking  example  of  durability  and  service,  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.  W.  White, 
of  Hebron,  Conn.,  might  be  cited.  This  residence  has  a  roof  of  our  heavily  coated,  hand- 
dipped  tin  laid  fifty-nine  years  ago. 

The  “  Target-and- Arrow  ”  Old  Style  tin  we  are  making  to-day  has  exactly  this  same  old- 
time  durable  quality — the  kind  of  roofing  tin  we  have  been  making  for  sixty  years.  You  can 
know  this  tin  by  the  “ Target-and- Arrow ”  trade-mark  and  our  name  as  manufacturers, 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 
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Write  for  free  booklet,  “A  Guide  to  Good  Roofs.”  It  tells  why  “  Target- 
and- Arrow  ”  Old  Style  tin  (formerly  called  “Taylor  Old-Style”)  will  give 
you  better  service  than  any  other  tin  or  any  other  roofing  material. 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

Established  1810 

Philadelphia 
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To  Make  the  Winning  Bid 


THE  IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINE  MAKES 
IT  POSSIBLE  TO  CUT  YOUR  BID  WITH= 
OUT  CUTTING  YOUR  PROFIT. 


It  is  impossible  to  underbid  the  contrator  who  manu¬ 
factures  his  own  Ideal  Concrete  Building  Blocks  with  an 


Ideal  Concrete  Machine. 

The  marvelous  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  the  Ideal 
Machine  makes  it  possible  to  produce  Ideal  Concrete 
Blocks  at  a  cost  that  makes  the  lowest  bid  a  profitable 
one.  May  be  sucessfully  operated  by  any  one  without 
previous  experience  or  other  assistance. 

Ideal  Blocks  are  adapted  to  any  possible  architectural 
design,  and  excel  all 


other  materials  in  fire  and 
weather-proof  qualities. 


IDEAL 

Concrete  Machinery 

Embodies  the  only  principle 
(face  down)  permitting  the  use 
of  rich  facing  material  with 
less  expensive  material  in  back 
of  blocks.  Adaptable  to  the 
manufacture  of  five  different 
systems  of  blocks  —  Hollow. 
Solid,  Veneer,  Two-piece,  and 
Continuous,  in  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  same  machine 
makes  countless  designs  of 
face,  and  natural  stone  effect. 
(See  illustration.) 

Practically  everlasting.  Not 
a  chain,  spring,  wheel  or  cog 
in  its  construction.  ' 

Catalogue  and  valuable  facts  for  builders 
free  on  application. 


Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co., 

Dept.  S  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Photo  by  Waldon  Fawcett,  Washington,  D.  C 


Plain  Walls  Are  Beautiful  When  Covered  With 


trade  FAB=RI=KO=NA  mark 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 


The  Fabric  Surface  has  depth  and  richness— Best  background  for  furnish¬ 
ings  and  art  objects.  Fab-Ri-T£o-Na  Colors  are  tast,  and  all  materials 
the  best.  Appeals  to  the  Architect,  Decorator,.  Paperhanger  and 
Householder.  Samples  free. 

Our  KLING-KO-NA  is  the  most  Practical  and  Satisfactory  Size  for  Kalso- 
mine.  No  cooking.  Send  for  Revised  Booklet. 

J.  SPENCER  TURNER  CO.  H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 


Selling  Agents 

86-88  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

228  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

803  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
9  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
13  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  Eng. 


Manufacturers 

37  Arch  Street, 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Drake  Mantel  &Tile  Co. 

MANTELS -MARBLE -MOSAICS. 

MANUFACTURERS  ^  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  66  E.  THIRD  ST. 

WHOLESALERS  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  ,510  SECOND  AVE.  S. 

CONTRACTORS  ^  FACTORY,  PLATO  AVE.  and  CG.W.RY. 


E.  W.  Kite 

OPTICIAN 

1  40  SOUTH  FIFTH  STREET 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

o 

OPERA  GLASSES 

SET  YOUR 


FIRST  ! 

Quality  to  Suit  Quality  of  Catalogue — We  Make  Them — All  Kinds 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES 


SECURITY  ENVELOPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  advertisers 


TURNBULL 


UNIVERSAL 

WINDOW 

1  —This  window  can  be  washed  outside  and 
in,  the  cleaner  standing  on  the  floor. 

2 —  It  is  dust  proof,  also  air  tight  and  water 
proof. 

3 —  There  is  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  in 
cleaning  this  window,  as  the  cleaner  stands 
on  the  floor  inside  the  building. 

4 —  This  is  the  window  people  have  been 
looking  for  for  years. 

5 —  It  can  be  made  both  in  sheet  steel  and 
wood. 

6 —  It  is  cheap  and  durable. 

7 —  This  window  slides  up  and  down  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  window.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  curtain  or  screen. 

TURNBULL  COMPANY 

263  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO. 

Patient  Applied  For  _ 
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IT  IS 

CLASSIFIED  AS  CAREY’S 


* 


IT  IS 

MANUFACTURED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY 

PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

AT 

LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


ITS 

NORTHWESTERN 

AGENT 

IS 

W.  S.  NOTT  COMPANY 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


IT  IS 

ON  MORE  HIGH  CLASS  BUILDINGS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
THAT’S  ENOUGH 


II 

4 


ADAMANT 

Tho  Perfoctlon  of 

WALL  PLASTER 


Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Also 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Milwaukee,  West  Superior,  Wis. 


FILLERS  AND  STAINS 
MISSION  FINISHES  and  ENAMELS 


Long  experience  in  manufacturing  interior 
finishes  enables  us  to  produce  the  highest 
grade  material  that  can  be  made. 

Our  finishes  have  been  used  in  many  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  America,  among  them 
the  Chas.  M.  Schwab  $.5,000,000  residence; 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Flatiron 
Bldg.,  New  York,  and  many  other  well- 
known  buildings. 

Leading  architects  are  specifying  the 
Ad=el=ite  finishes  for  all  high  grade  work,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Why  not  send  for  our  Specification  Cata¬ 
logue  and  booklets,  showing  thirty-one  real 
wood  panels,  finished  in  various  shades  of 
Fillers  'and*  Stains  and  Mission  Finishes. 

Free  to  architects. 


STA.  M.  THE  AD-EL-ITE  PEOPLE 
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Do  You  Want  a  Real 
Fire  Proof  Window 

that  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  fire  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ers?  Then  specify 

“PRUDEN’S” 

and  know  that  the  windows  and  your 
reputation  will  be  properly  protected. 
Your  judgment  is  based  on  merit,  the 
contractor  considers  cheapness  only. 

St.  Paul  Roofing1,  Cornice  & 
Ornament  Co., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Leading  Sheet  Metal  Plant  of  the  West 


Minneapolis  Paving  and  Cement 


Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MIRACLE 

Double  Air  Space 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement, 
Brick,  Curb  and  Gutters, 
Floor  Tile,  Borders  and  Steps, 
Portland  Cement  Floors,  Con¬ 
crete  Foundations. 


Minneapolis,  :  Minnesota 


GEO.  MERTZ’S  SONS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  TURNED  ART  MOULDINGS, 
SPINDLES, 

TWISTED  MOULDINGS, 
MACHINE  EMBOSSED  MOULDINGS 

IN  ANY  KIND  OF  WOOD, 

AND 

METAL  TURNED  MOULDINGS. 

PORT  CHESTER, 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  “MERTZ.” 


A  Standard  Portland 
for  Universal  Use 


Present 

Daily 

Output 

6,500 

Barrels. 

Increasing 

to 

17,000 

Barrels. 


Plants 

at 

Chicago 

and 

Pittsburg. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

CEMENT  DEPT.,  ILLINOIS  STEEL  COMPANY 

The  Rookery,  Chicago 


ALDEN  KELJIK 

COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

Our  connections  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  largest  importers  in  this 

country,  enables  us  to  furnish  Rugs  of  any  size 

and  quality  desired.  We  carry  a  large  selected  stock  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

1000  Nicollet  Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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KASOTA  STONE 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Stone 


Rough,  Sawed,  Planed,  Cut  and  Polished  Stone 
Crushed,  Footing  and  Rubble  Stone 

BREEN  STONE  COMPANY 

°Kasou!nninnn’  620  Germania  Life  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Agents  {  p***^***^  1  catalogues 
Wanted  Upon 

Everywhere  Request 

INSIDE  BLINDS 

Sliding— Folding— Venetian 

WIRE  SCREENS 

For  Doors  and  Windows 


HIGH-GRADE  CUSTOM  WORK  ONLY. 


Wilier  Manufacturing  Company 


MILWAUKEE.  WI3. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SPIRAL  LATH 

The  Spiral  Twist  la  th«  “TIE  THAT  BINDS" 


Needs  no  furring;  wastes  no 
plaster;  retains  it  everlastingly. 
Fits  perfectly  into  or  around  any 
depressions  or  projections;  never 
rusts;  is  the  height  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  or  call  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO.,  Jelephon\^iZit^  26 3  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Latest  Perfection  in  Boiler  Construction 

THE  “NEW  NATIONAL”  BOILER 


Equipped  with  more  prime  heating  surface 
than  any  other  boiler  on  the  market,  insur¬ 
ing  economical  consumption  of  fuel  and 
rapid  heat.  Deep,  corrugated  fire  pot,  large 
grate  surface,  jacket  lined  with  fibre  asbestos. 

No  surface  is  subject  to  fire  action  not  backed 
by  ample  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  out. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  BRASS  &  METAL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Material. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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Des  Moines  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Manufacturers  of  the 


NEW  LIFE  STEEL  BOILER 


This  boiler  represents  the  highest  type  of  perfection  in 
modern  boiler  construction,  and  in  quality  is  the  best  that 
money  and  brains  can  produce. 

It  is  easily  installed,  very  neat,  compact,  strongly  built  and 
can  be  used  where  there  is  limited  space,  and  is  adapted  to 
burn  any  kind  of  coal,  particularly  soft  coal. 

It  will  easily  go  through  an  ordinary  door  or  basement 
opening.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Electric  Heating 
Devices 

The  most  complete  line  in  the  West, 
representing  the  best  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Most  acceptable  as 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Christmas  Tree  Electric  Decorative 
Outfits 

Chafing  Dishes  Coffee  Percolators 
Flat  Irons,  all  sizes 
Water  Heaters  Disc  Stoves 
Vibrators  Heating  Pads,  Etc. 

The  Minneapolis  General 
Electric  Company 

Department  of  Exhibits,  No.  7  S.  5th  St. 


GENUINE  SWEDISH 

IRON  SHINGLE  NAILS 

Trade  ‘weatherproof  '  ’ Mark 

The  Old  Fashioned  Nails  like 
the  Old  Folks  used  years  ago. 


H.  J.  MILLER’S  SONS  CO. 

BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


LEE  &  HOFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  ELECTRIC, 
STEAM  AND  HAND  POWER 

ELEVATORS 

Dumb  Waiters,  Automatic  Doors  and  Gates 

81=91  Fillmore  Ave.  =  =  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MULLINS 


!  SHEET  METAL 

FIRE-PROOF  WINDOWS 


Are  Absolutely  Fire-proof  and  Storm-proof 


Made  to  revolve  and 
slide  or  pivot. 


Illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free  on  request. 


Prices  quoted  on 
application. 


Sheet  Metal  Cor¬ 
nices, 

Building  Fronts, 
Tile  Roofing, 

Finials  and  Cresting, 
Skylights, 

Sheet  Copper  and 
Bronze  Statuary. 


Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices  of  line  in 
which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested. 


Special  designs  made 
to  architect’s  drawings. 


Get  our  prices. 


Correspondence  so¬ 
licited. 


The  W.  H.  Mullins  Co. 


FRANKLIN  STREET 
SALEM, OHI  < 
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Some=  SODERLUND  Operated 

thing  4=  Way  Anti=Scalding  by°ne 

New!  SHOWER  VALVE  Handle 

FOR  COMBINATION  NEEDLE  AND  SHOWER  BATHS 
May  be  Fitted  for  Floor,  Ceiling  or  Wall  Connections 

The  mechanism  of  this  valve  is  such  that  while  the  user  mav  get  ALL  COLD 
water,  if  desired,  HOT  WATER  CANNOT  BE  HAD  WITHOUT  MIXING  WITH 
THE  COLD,  all  danger  of  scalding  being  thereby  eliminated.  This  fixture  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings,  High  Schools,  Colleges,  Hos= 
pitals,  Sanitariums  and  all  institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the  shower  baths. 


Pat.  Feb.  11.  1902.  Dec.  29,  1903. 


Selling  O  Crane  Co. 


a  Agents 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Memphis 


Dallas  St.  Paul 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Duluth 

Sioux  City  Spokane 

Birmingham  Seattle 


Portland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 

Salt  Lake  City 


Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  “SODERLUND”  Specialties 


Union  Brass  Works  Co.  Manufacturers  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, RESIDENCES,  ETC 


ARCHITECTS 


METAL  SHINGLES 


when  you  want  a  light,  stormproof, 
fireproof  roof  at  very  reasonable  cost, 
specify  CORTRIGHT  METAL  SH IN GLES— They’ll  fit,  in 
both  appearance  and  wear.  The  best  architects  in 
the  country  specify  them  for  all  important  work. 

CORTRIGHT  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA.  d  a  CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 


INCORPORATED  1892 


Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKS  Mason  City,  Iowa 


The  Standard  for  Quality 


Dry  Clothes 


by  M  eans  of  Waste  Heat 


This  is  accomplished  by  using  the 

Chicago  Combined  Dryer 
and  Laundry  Stove 


We  make  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  CLOTHES  DRY¬ 
ERS  suitable  for  Residences,  Apartment  Buildings,  Public 
Laundries,  Hotels,  Hospitals,  and  similar  institutions.  Our 
Dryers  are  constructed  of  metal  throughout  and  can  he 
heated  by  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Gas  or  Stove  Heating  System. 

Every  architect  and  prospective  builder  of  a  home,  apart¬ 
ment  building,  hotel,  hospital  or  other  institution  should 
have  a  copy  of  our  No.  J-10  catalog.  This  catalog  contains 
40  pages  and  describes  and  illustrates  Clothes  Dryers  suit¬ 
able  for  all  requirements.  This  catalog  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Send  for  it  today. 


CHICAGO  DRYER  CO. 

346-348  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  AND  ECONOMY  THE 


Test  load  of  ISO  tons  between  pannels,  applied  to  Mushroom_System. 
Deflection  scant  M  of  an  inch. 


OF  CONCRETE  STEEL  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  EXCELS 

Bridges,  Buildings,  Manufacturing  Plants,  Etc. 

“We  build  floors  without  ribs  to  disfigure  the  ceilings,  catch  dust,  and  interfere 
with  light.  See  us  and  get  first-class,  up-to-date  construction.” 

C.  A.  P.  TURNER, 

815=816  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TURNER  SYSTEM 


Crown  Iron  Works  Co. 

BRIDGE  AND  JAIL  WORK,  MACHINE 
WORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


Iron  Columns,  Steel  Beams,  Sidewalk  Lights, 
Heavy  Forgings,  Roof  Trusses,  lire  Escapes,  Iron 
Fences,  Iron  Stairs,  Gratings,  Lintels. 


113=115  Second 
Avenue  S.  E., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAND  LIME  BRICK 

AND 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Sand  Lime  Bricks  are  far  superior  to  clay  products  in  beauty  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  also  in  economy  an  1  durability.  They  are  the  only  brick 
made  with  which  a  two-sided  finish  four-inch  wall  can  be  built.  They 
are  also  especially  adapted  for  sewerage  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

IOWA  GRANITE  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry  Trays 

Are  the  most  Perfect,  Durable  and  Sanitary 
Laundry  Trays  on  the  market 


Write  for  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Anchor  Stone  Laundry 
Tray  Company 

507  Phcenix  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CABOT’S  EEL-GRASS  “QUILT” 


Sound=proof ,  Heat=Proof,  Decay=proof  and  Uninflammable 


L-ook  out  for  Imitations  that  will 
burn  like  tinder,  rot  and  harbor 
vermin. 

SAMUEL  CABOT 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer 

BOSTON  -  MASS. 


The  Sanitary  and  Scientific  in¬ 
sulator  and  deadener.  An  in¬ 
destructible  cushion  of  dead-air 
spaces. 


GEO.  H.  LA  WES  &  CO.,  Agts. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
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Write  for  Further  Information 


LO&AN  MF6,  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LOGAN’S  STOVE 
PIPE  THIMBLES 

Impossible  to  push  stove  pipe  too  far  in  the  flue.  Prevents  stove  pipe 
from  coming  out  of  flue.  Prevents  smoking  of  paper  around  flue. 
Prevents  soot  from  blowing  over  room.  Prevents  creosote  from  run¬ 
ning  down  wall.  Makes  an  air-tight  joint  where  stove  pipe  enters  the 
chimney  and  produces  a  perfect  draft.  These  with  other  valuable 
features  make  it  a  ready  seller. 

OTTUMWA,  -  IOWA. 


PATENTED  MARCH  20,  1900 


SCOTT-GRAFF  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished.  Let  us  Figure 
Your  Plans  for  Mill  Work.  Office  and  Stair  Work. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


BUTCHER’S 

Boston 

Polish 

Is  the  best  finish  made  for 

FLOORS,  INTERIOR 
WOODWORK  and  FURNITURE 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface,  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not 
soft  and  sticky,  like  Beeswax.  Per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood. 
Without  doubt  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  Polish  known  for 
Hardwood  Floors. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware  and  House-Furnishings 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  telling  of  the  many 
advantages  of  BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH 


THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 


356  Atlantic  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oiif  Nln  2  is  a  superior  finish  for 

V'/Ur  O  Iv^VlVCI  kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 

Is  Our  Extra  Quality  SASH  CORD 


The  Colored  Spot  is  Our  Trademark 

SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS 


BOSTON 

MASS. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
STEEL  WALL  TIE 


For  Bonding  of  Face  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Veneer,  Hollow  Walls,  Etc. 
INSURES  A  PERFECT  BOND. 

This  Tie  does  not  depend  on  the  mortar  for  a  bond,  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  teeth,  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  brick,  forming  a 
band  of  its  own,  and  is  the  most  practical,  economical,  efficient  Tie 
for  all  purposes.  Saves  material  and  labor,  making  the  strongest  wall. 
Specified  by  Architects.  Long  Distance  ’Phone,  Grant  2972. 

the  McDowell  mfg.  co.  54^,SurIt?>aet 


C.  W.  BABCOCK  <3  CO. 

KASOTA  STONE  QUARRIES 

Rough,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Cut  Stone,  Crushed  Stone, 
Footing  and  Building  Stone. 

KASOTA,  -  -  -  MINN. 


Use  \ 
Higgins' ) 


Drawing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter 

Drawing  Board  and  Library  Paste 
Office  Paste,  Liquid  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc.,  Etc. 


and  learn  what’s  what  in  inks  and  adhesives 
for  drafting  room,  photograph  mounting,  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  Emancipate  your¬ 
self  from  ill  smelling  and  dirty  pastes  and 
mucilages,  and  corrosive  and  weak-colored  inks, 
and  adopt  the  HIGGINS  INKS  AND  ADHE¬ 
SIVES.  Their  high  qualities  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you 


AT  STATIONERS  GENERALLY 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  <3  CO. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Refined  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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Kettle  River  Quarries  Company 


PRODUCERS  OF 


Building  Stone 
Bridge  Stone 
Crushed  Rock 
Paving 
Curbing 

Office,  400=404  Oneida  BlocK. 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Send  Plans  for 
Estimates 
We  Pay  Express 


QUARRIES, 
SANDSTONE,  MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


We  M 

IN.... 

lanufacture  Pressed  1 

rr\  , - , 

Light  Shades  :::  Cream  :::  Granite  Shades  and  Mottled 

:::::  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  (any  shade  or  detail)  ::::: 

Red  or  Buff  Common  Brick  :::  Bay  View  White  Lime 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 

Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mention  The  Western  Architect  when  writing  Advertisers. 


Practical  and  Artistic 
Interlocking  Terra  Cotta 

ROOFING  TILE 


Manufactured  by 


Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

508  Chamber  of  Commerce 

CHICAGO 


Harold  Johnson,  Agent 


216  Lumber  Exchange 
Minneapolis 


St.  John  &  Barquist  Co. 

Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
All  Kinds  of  Roofing  and 
Steel  Ceilings 


LET  US  ESTIMATE  POR  YOU 


418  West  Eighth  St. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Pressed  Brick 

:::::::::  THE  ::::::::: 

Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE,  ENAMELED  AND  PRESSED 

BRICK 

OF  VARIOUS  COLORS,  also 

Stoneware  for  Chemical  Purposes 
HEBRON,  N.  D. 

Northwestern  Pressed  Brick  Supply  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  ENGELBRECHT,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Suite  802  Northwestern  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minnesota  Roofing  and  Cornice  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Cornices  in  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 

Roofers  in  Pitch,  Gravel,  Iron,  Tin,  Slate  and  Tile  ::: 

N.W.  Phone  2718  135=137  1  2th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

T.  T.  Phone  17©y 
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Birch  =Wood,  Dyed  through  and  through 

Numerous  beautiful  fast  colors.  Large  variety  of  tints  for  fumituie  of  all 
kinds  and  small  articles  (busts,  turnery,  &c.)  Epoch-making  substitute  for 
brown  choice  woods.  Samples  and  estimates  on  application.  First-class 
agents  with  good  references  and  trade  connections  wanted. 

Stockholms  Trafargnings  Aktiebolag 

STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 


BRICK  ::  BRICK  ::  BIUCK 

THE  CR00KST0N  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Manufacture  5,000,000 

pressed  CREAM  and  WHITE  common 
BRICK,  ANNUALLY 


2,000,000  Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

Our  brick  are  found  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Manitoba  and 
over  the  Northwest. 

Your  correspondence  and  trade  is  solicited 

By  SHELDON  W.  VANCE,  Prop. 

Crookston,  Minn. 


Wm.  Penn  J-  F-  Tostevin,  Jr. 

WM.  PENN  &.CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  STONE 

Portage  Entry  Redstone.  Port  Wing  Brownstone.  Kettle  River 
Sandstone.  Bedford  Limestone.  Berea.  Ohio,  Sandstone,  Etc. 

Mill  and  Office,  Tower  Bay  Slip.  Send  in  your  plans  for  estimates. 

Our  Specialty  is  Shipping  Cut  Stone  by  Rail.  WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


HEATERS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


BON  TON  and 
RISING  SUN 
RADIATORS 


SOUTH  PARK 
FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

It  Gilfillan  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL. 
MINN. 


Build  to 
Last! 


TRA01 

Branches: 

La  CROSSE,  WIS. 
FARGO,  N.  D. 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 


To  do  this  you  must  use 

LASTING  MATERIALS. 
The  MOST  LASTING  and 
also  MOST  EFFICIENT 

Building  Papers  and  Pre¬ 
pared  Roofings  are  the 

“Diamond  Mack’’ 
Brands 

LET  THEM  PROVE  IT 


McClellan  Paper  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

“THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD” 

Minneapolis  Office:  Guaranty  Loan  Building.  St.  Paul  Office:  Gilfillan  Block 
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popular  Xines  of  travel 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  CHICAGO 
TRAVELERS  USING  THE 

North  =Western 
Limited 

The  cars  on  this  train  are  all  new  and  built  with  heavy 
steel  frames,  reinforced  with  steel  girders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  a  sum  total  of  strength  to  stand  any 
emergency. 

The 

North-Western  Line 

Has  245  miles  of  double  track  (more  building).  This 
in  itself  adds  to  the  safety  of  travel,  and  as  a  further 
precaution  the  entire  distance — Twin  Cities  to  Chicago 
— is  protected  by  the  Block  Signal  System,  the  best 
device  known  for  the  safe  handling  of  trains. 

Tickets  and  Information: 

396  ROBERT  STREET,  600  NICOLLET  AVENUE, 

ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS 


California  and  Back 
Your  Ticket  Won’t 
Cost  You  a  Dollar 

If  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  student  anxious 
to  visit  California  in  1907,  you  can  secure 
a  ticket  without  a  dollar’s  expense  and 
with  a  little  easy  after=school=hours  work. 

For  full  details  and  a  copy  of  the  Magazine 
of  the  West,  dealing  with  all  that  is  inter= 
esting  in  the  land  beyond  the  Rockies,  send 
your  address  to  Circulation  Department. 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

Union  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 


Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

is  again  to  the  front  with  low  round  trip  rates  to  the 


WINTER  RESORTS 


-OF- 


Through  Sleepers, 
Dining  Cars,  Obser¬ 
vation  Cars,  the  best 
of  day  coaches  and 
excellent  equipment. 


FLORIDA 

and  the 

SOUTH 

and  to 

CUBA 


For  copy  of  Winter 
Homes  book  and  other 
literature,  rates, 
routes,  schedules,  etc., 
write  : 


S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  H.  TAYLOE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


G.  B.  ALLEN. 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


j.  s.  McCullough, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agt., 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


ONLY 

Railroad 


SOUTH' 


EQUIPPED  WITH 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
\  BLOCK  SIGNALS 


QUEEN  s*  CRESCENT 1 

ROUTE 

A.N  D 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

FROM 

Cincinnati 

W  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

SOUTH, 
SOUTHEAST, 
and  SOUTHWEST. 

For  Information  Address 

W  A  GARRETT,  General  Manager 
W.  C  R1NEARSON,  Gen’l  Pass'r  Agt., 
CINCINNATI,  0. 
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Get  Out  of  the  rut. 
Young  Man! 

Strike  out  for  the  Great  Southwest ! 

It’s  the  most  kindly  country  for  a  young  fellow, 
with  or  without  means,  to  be  found  anywhere 
under  the  sun. 

Your  hands  will  earn  you  more  money  and  your 
money  will  earn  you  greater  wealth  in  this  Land 
of  Big  Things  than  where  a  job  has  to  be 
hunted,  where  “the  street”  is  overcrowded  and 
competition  keen. 

Strike  out  along  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  in 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  or  any  other 
Southwestern  State — there’s  where  they  are 

achieving  success  to=day. 

Study  it  over  and  write  me  about  yourself.  Tell 
me  what  section  interests  you,  and  what  work 
you  wish  to  engage  in.  I  want  to  see  you  locat¬ 
ed  properly  and  will  help  you  accomplish  it. 

WRITE  TO-DAY — the  Southwest  is  a  land  of 
NOW. 

JOHN  SE.BASTI  AN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

ROCK  ISLAND=FRISCO  LINES, 

CHICAGO  or  ST.  LOUIS. 


MONDN  ROUTE 


Forget  your  Aches, 
Pains,  Ills  and  Cares 
--Be  well  and  strong-- 
Go  to 


French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

— where  flow  the  waters  of  health. 


An  ideal  place  for  pleasure-seekers: 
golf,  riding,  tennis  — all  kinds  of 
recreations.  10  Hours  from  Chlca* 
do.  2  Luxurious  Trains  Daily.  Hotel 
Rates,  58  to  #35  per  week.  Write  for 
free  booklets  and  full  information. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO 


C  MDNON  ROUTE  Zi 


THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  OF  THE 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  MONTREAL  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

EXCELLENT  TRAIN  SERVICE  CHICAGO  TO 


PORTLAND 

QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 


VALLEY  INN 

View  on  Grand  Trunk  Double  Track  Route  near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

SOLID  THROUGH  VE.STIBULE,  TRAINS 

Illustrated  Literature,  Timetables,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  TO  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  CANADA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RACE  FOR 
SUPREMACY 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  race 
for  supremacy  among  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Chicago  trains.  First  place 
is  securely  held  by  The  Pioneer 
Limited,  second  place  by  the  Fast 
Mail.  Both  trains  are  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY 

There  are  three  other  fast  trains 
via  this  line  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  every  day,  and  there  is  no 
extra  fare  to  ride  on  them.  Tickets 
328  Nicollet  Ave. 

W.  B.  DIXON, 

Northwestern  Passenger  Agent, 

365  ROBERT  STREET,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


NEWYORJi 

(entral 


LINES 


- THE  GREAT - 

Central  Railway  System  of  America 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  railway 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  comprising  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa  and 

Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Resorts,”  which  is  No.  3  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  “Four  Track  Series,”  containing  a  map  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Denver  to  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Bar  Harbor  in¬ 
clusive,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  Genera 
Advertising  Department.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

New  York  Chicago 


|  AND  KANSAS  CITY 

J.  G.  R1CKEL,  C.  T.  A. 

424  Nicollet  Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


MAPLE 

LEAF 

ROUTE 


between 

Chicago  St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
and  Omaha 

Chicago 
Great 
western 

J .  P.  Elm er  g en l .Pass'g'rA&Y. 
St.Paul  Minn. 


XXX 
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“Wonderland  ” 

via  the 


Gardiner  Gateway 


— limitless  in  recreation  opportunities;  offering  the  finest  coaching  trip  in  America 
and  the  study  of  Nature’s  most  wonderful  phenomena.  It  may  be  seen  as  a  side 
trip  en  route  to  the  Great  Pacific  Northwest  on  rates  one-tliird  lower  than  usual. 
Round  Trip 


SIXTY  DOLLARS 

(From  Chicago,  $75) 


from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  June  1 — Sept.  15,  to  North  Pacific  Coast 
Points.  Direct  connections  with  the  Orient  from  Puget  Sound  via  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company’s  Ships  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota.”  “See 
America  First”  via  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Send  Six  Cents  to  A.  M  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A.  G.  F.  McNEILL,  City  Pass.  Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  “WONDERLAND  190G.”  19  Nicollet  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Chance  for  You 


The  growing,  prosperous  cities 
and  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  offer 
unparralleled  opportunities  to 
young  professional  men  as  well  as 
men  with  capital. 


For  information  as  to  desirable  locations  ask 


M.  J.  COSTELLO, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


*o 


Hot  ni^ 


In  the  Rockies.  The  air  is  pure  without 
undue  moisture.  There  is  no  excessive 
heat  in  summer.  There  are  no  continuous 
saturating  rainfalls. 

IN  COLORADO 

the  summer  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  inducing  rest  and  refreshing  eltep. 

Low  Round’T rip  Rates 

now  in  effect  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

offer  an  opportunity  to  go  there  and  back  for  slightly 
over  the  cost  of  a  one  way  ticket. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Vault  Lights  Floor  Lights  Skylights 


BLUM  BROTHERS’  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

‘Bar-Lock”  Galvanized  Wrought  Steel  Construction  and  Patented  ‘‘3”  Point  Prisms  were  used,  which  effectually  lights  the  basement 

Best  Medium  for  Natural  Illumination  Obtained  by  the  Installation  of 


“BAR=LOCK” 

Galvanized  Wrought 
Steel  Construction 


—AND 

“3”  -  Point  Prisms 

— AND— 

“Arch  Plain”  Lights 


Absolutely  the  best  and  as  low  in  price  as  the  cheapest. 

Can  be  easily  installed  by  any  ordinary  cement  man. 

EVIDENCE  OF  SUPERIORITY: 

The  best  and  most  prominent  Architects  and  Engineers  are  specify= 
ing  outright  and  using  “BAR-LOCK”  for  all  their  operations. 

100  PER  CENT  ADDITIONAL  LIGHT 

Greatest  Strength  Durability  Water  Tight 

For  further  information  or  name  of  representative  in  your  section,  address 

American  Bar=Lock  Company 

Offices  and  Works  -26th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue -  -PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Caution— Any  person  using  or  selling  any  infringements  of  this  Company’s  patents  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta 


Enameled  Work 
a  Specialty 

CHICAGO 


ST.  PAUL  FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


Structural  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of 

Architectural  Iron  Work 

Steel  Trusses,  Girders,  Columns 
and  Buildings 


Large  Stock  on  hand  of  Beams,  Channels, 
Angles  and  Plates. 


General  Foundry,  Blacksmith  and  Machine 

W  ork . 


Offices:  Como  Avenue  and  MacKubin  Street. 

Works:  G.  N.  Ry.,  near  Como  Avenue 


ST.  PAUL 


UTME/ftRE! 


fS§81&I 


Architectural  and  Structural  Iron  Work 

We  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  submitting  designs  and 
prices  on  contemplated  steel  buildings  of  any  Kind  or  description 

M  inneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Office  and  WorKs: 


29th  and  Minnehaha  Avenue 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 
Q.720.SWE  C001 
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